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INTRODUCTION 


THIS is the tenth anniversary volume of “The Best Plays” 
series. No particular significance attaches to it for that reason, 
save that it does round out a ten-year history of what we are 
already beginning to speak of in America as the living theatre to 
differentiate it from the on-rushing and terribly named falkies 
and their mechanical reproduction of new dramas and old. 

Unquestionably the next ten years will see vast changes in 
the theatre entertainment offered American playgoers. The liv- 
ing theatre will either meet the opposition and grow greater 
year by year, strengthening its position of superiority as a me- 
dium of dramatic expression, as we believe it will, or it will be 
gradually relegated to a position of secondary importance and be 
passed in popularity by its younger and cheaper screen rival, as 
many bolder visionaries are courageous enough at the moment 
to contend. 

This tenth year in our own book history of the native theatre 
has been one, I am not at all pleased to report, that has given 
some comfort to the opposition. Its productions have been fewer, 
its successes scarcer than usual. Its fine plays have been quite 
up to standards formerly established, but there were not many 
of them. I found it extremely difficult to make a selection of ten 
that should prove both readable and fairly representative of this 
most unusual season for inclusion in this book. 

Not only have I been puzzled, but my usually dependable 
collaborateur, the playgoing public, has been distressfully uncer- 
tain of its own changing tastes. No more than two of the ten 
plays I have selected enjoyed extended runs such as have been 
scored by at least six of each ten chosen in other years. In fact 
several of the plays I have taken this year, from the public’s 
viewpoint, have been entitled to no more than quite limited en- 
gagements. Notably Robert Nichols’ and Maurice Browne’s 
“Wings Over Europe” and Maxwell Anderson’s “Gypsy.” 

“Wings Over Europe” is an extremely well written and, to me, 
fascinatingly imaginative drama. “Gypsy” is also well written 
and is, again to me, important in that it represents another 
American writer’s attempt to expose, and thereby help to clear, 
certain accepted phases of a new feminine psychology that will 
stand a considerable amount of observation and discussion. It 
follows a course charted by Sidney Howard in “The Silver Cord” 
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in revealing certain handicaps of birth and training that the ro- 
mantic drama has long suppressed. 

“Street Scene,” with which Elmer Rice won this year’s Pulitzer 
award, is worthy of the honor conferred. The popularity of this 
vibrant drama will, I feel, be greater in those theatre centers 
familiar with congested tenement life and the consequent juxta- 
position of families of mixed blood, but its strongly humanized 
story should win supporters for it anywhere. 

“Journey’s End” is an English boy’s simple statement of ad- 
ventures and reactions experienced in the World War. Because 
of its simplicity and its convincing truth this play achieves drama 
that is human and fine beyond that of any other war play I 
know. It probably is not as big a play, as it is neither as steadily 
moving nor as exciting emotionally, as our own “What Price 
Glory?” But I feel a reason for this is found in the fact that 
it is a story exclusively of an officer group as contrasted with 
the Stallings-Anderson study of the human run of a marine bat- 
talion. 

Philip Barry’s “Holiday” and Rachel Crothers’ “Let Us Be 
Gay” are observant social comedies revealing recognizable Amer- 
ican characters in action. Mr. Barry, writing with an eye to 
fitting the peculiarities of an actress who herself has sprung from 
the social strata with which his play deals, has managed also to 
focus attention upon characteristic reactions of our monied aris- 
tocracy that are revealing and interesting. Miss Crothers, one 
feels, has written largely with the idea of furnishing no more 
than an evening’s light entertainment, but there is also back of 
her little comedy enough intelligent observation to give it some 
purpose. 

“The Front Page” is the most vivid and in certain aspects 
the truest of newspaper plays. Its profanities and vulgarities 
are, I feel, a bit overdone in the cause of an exposure that shall 
hew ruthlessly to the last oath, and many people have foolishly 
accepted its personnel as representing all newspaper men in place 
of that segregated group devoted to the police and criminal court 
assignments in the larger cities. But it is true to its theme and 
vibrantly thrilling as drama. 

Floyd Dell’s and Thomas Mitchell’s “Little Accident” was the 
only light comedy success of the year, and the first American 
play I recall that has taken even semi-serious account of a 
paternal instinct that reasonably parallels that of the maternal. 

Sierra’s “The Kingdom of God” is confessedly episodic, but 
achieves moments of fine eloquence. Its underlying theme also 
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serves to draw attention to such human injustice as needs cor- 
rection the world over and it represents Ethel Barrymore’s choice 
of a play with which she hopes to begin the establishment of a 
repertory. 

I debated long as to whether I should use Frederick Lonsdale’s 
“The High Road” or Sophie Treadwell’s ‘“Machinal.” The 
Lonsdale piece is about the only romantic drama in the season’s 
list, and there is, I know, a considerable public that still demands 
romance in the theatre. It was also approved by a considerable 
public through its run of a hundred and forty-seven performances. 

On the other hand “Machinal” is a stronger and more original 
work, and failed of popular endorsement largely, I felt at the 
time of its playing, because it was generally accepted as merely 
one more retelling of a sordid murder trial such as clutter our 
court dockets—such a trial as that of Ruth Snyder and Judd 
Gray which admittedly inspired its writing. Also it is true that 
‘“Machinal” is dependent to a considerable extent upon the effec- 
tiveness of its presentation, upon its visualization as well as its 
statement. In the production these features were admirably 
emphasized by the direction of Arthur Hopkins and the mise-en- 
scéne furnished by Robert Edmund Jones. 

However, when I came to compare the two scripts Miss Tread- 
well’s drama seemed so much more significant as a character 
study that I promptly determined to give it preference. 

Among other plays I considered were Somerset Maugham’s 
“The Sacred Flame,” a strong and well written drama that was, 
unfortunately, a two-week failure, indicating that its unpleasant 
theme (that of a mother’s justification for murdering a cripple 
son to save him the discovery of his wife’s unfaithfulness) is 
not to the liking of our public; Maxwell Anderson and Harold 
Hickerson’s ‘Gods of the Lightning,” which was an excellent job 
of special pleading for the Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers, and 
naturally, limited in appeal, and Sil-Vara’s continental comedy, 
“Caprice,” which I feel, so far as our theatre is concerned, was 
carried to success very largely by the personal appeal of its chief 
players, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, of the Theatre Guild’s 
first acting company. None of these plays seemed to me to 
possess stronger claims for inclusion than those I used. 

“The Best Plays of 1928-29” contains also, you will find if 
you are interested, such statistical and other information as has 
featured previous volumes. I hope you like it. r 

B. M. 

Forest Hills, L. I., June 15, 1929. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1928-29 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


THE impression is fairly general that the legitimate theatre 
came a cropper this last season. I am without record of the 
number of times the report has been sent out from New York 
that such was the case—that the season of 1928-29 was, in very 
fact, the worst theatre season the Broadway stage has suffered 
within the memory of living playgoers—but I have good reason to 
believe that that statement was repeated in print a good hundred 
times and out of print thousands of times the last six months. 

Normally all things in the theatre are weighed in the scales of 
comparison. A season, a play, a producer, an actor—these are 
either good or bad as they, singly or collectively, may be com- 
pared with a standard set by a better season, a better play, a 
more successful producer, or a more popular actor gone before. 

This year, however, for the first time in many years, the cries 
of pain and protest from the camps of the showmen have been 
inspired by more tangible causes than those of active imaginations 
and comparative misfortunes. 

It kas been a bad season. Even, as it most frequently is de- 
scribed in the selecter showman circles, a rotten season. 

It started being a bad season, in fact, as far back as February 
of last year, before the previous season closed. About that time 
the season of 1927-28 broke sharply. Suddenly managers and 
producers found themselves forced to admit a state of great con- 
fusion, both mental and financial. Something had happened. 
They did not know just what, but they were glad when June 
came. 

When activities were resumed in August the more hopeful of 
them were whistling bravely and hoping for the best. During 
September, October and November they came forward cour- 
ageously with the pick of their new stock—and not more than a 
half dozen of the first hundred plays produced paid the costs of 
their production. 

Alibis, explanations, excuses were numerous. The most popu- 
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lar of these centered about the menace of the talkies. With this 
great novelty added to the previously established fascinations 
of the screen, and sold at prices one-half of those charged by the 
living theatre, it was not to be wondered that the legitimate 
theatre suffered. 

But there were also many contributing causes admitted. These 
included a boast of prophecies come true by those of high stand- 
ards of taste and decency in public exhibits. Had they not said if 
the theatre continued to be given over to those profane and 
lascivious exhibitions that had characterized it the last few years 
it would soon lose the support of its most dependable patrons? 

Those who hate the speculators blamed the speculators. Those 
who have had trouble with impudent or irritable box-office at- 
tachés traced the growing unpopularity of the playhouse to them. 
The high cost of playgoing was frequently cited. 

About everything that could be blamed was blamed—except 
the bad plays. The fact that there were many, many more ill- 
advised and poorly directed productions of short-weight and 
extravagantly priced entertainments than in any other single 
season in the history of the theatre escaped general comment. 

The theatre has been and is still suffering from a period of 
too great in place of too little prosperity. Sensational post-war 
profits attracted a choice assortment of speculative, inexperienced 
and incompetent producers to what is called show business. The 
overproduction that followed cheapened the theatre’s output and 
disgusted its patrons. 

Being naturally an optimistic person, particularly after all the 
shooting is over, I can find cheering events enough in last sea- 
son’s record to make it seem worth while. 

It was the season, for instance, in which the Theatre Guild 
completed its first ten years of intelligent play producing and 
was able to call attention to a record that included seventy 
dramas presented, nine thousand performances given and thirty- 
two thousand subscribers signed as supporters in New York alone. 
All this from bankrupt beginnings and through a period in which 
other and less intelligent ventures were failing and falling on 
every hand. 

Moreover this same Theatre Guild was able to report the spread 
of its activities to other cities—to Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Washington to be specific—and to the support of several 
thousand subscribers in each of these centers. Here, then, are 
playgoers with faith in the living theatre and a confidence in its 
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better play producers that not only augurs well for the theatre’s 
future but actually guarantees its more important enterprises. 

The fact that the Theatre Guild repertory is frequently dis- 
tasteful to one public and as frequently entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of another is beside the point. The fact remains that 
it is a constructive and soundly visioned enterprise of great value 
to the drama and to all believers in the theatre. 

Last season was also the season that Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theatre, organized for the good of those who may be 
poor in purse but rich in the artistic urge, enjoyed its most pros- 
perous year without a single new popular hit to bless its box 
office with. Its most generally supported productions were re- 
vivals of Tchekov’s “The Cherry Orchard” and Barrie’s “Peter 
Pan.” 

It was, on its discouraging side, the season that Eugene O’Neill 
failed with “Dynamo” to top or equal the success of “Strange 
Interlude” or live up to the hopes and expectations of his too- 
expectant critics. The fact that he plainly said, in explanation 
of this particular discussion drama, that it was the first of a 
trilogy and therefore could not be fairly judged save as a sort of 
prologue, did not save him. I don’t know that it should have 
saved him. “Dynamo,” preceding the plays to follow by a season 
or two, had to be judged on its values and meaning as inde- 
pendent entertainment. As such it failed to interest all save 
those who are themselves given to fascinated and puzzled con- 
templation of the eternal mysteries which religion attempts to 
explain. 

Future historians of the theatre will be able to extract the 
better part of a chapter from this troubled season of 1928-29 
from the adventure of Christopher Morley and associates in 
Hoboken drama. 

Mr. Morley, being a scholar and a gentleman by birth and 
training and a showman by instinct, thought that to play with 
a stock company on the Jersey side of the Hudson would furnish 
a good season’s fun. With three others, Cleon Throckmorton, a 
scene designer; Harry Wagstaffe Gribble, an author and director, 
and Conrad Milliken, a writer, he leased the old Rialto Theatre, 
engaged a group of players and began the presentation of a typical 
present-day resident stock company repertory. 

For some weeks business was neither very good nor very bad. 
There were enough good weeks to keep the partners in- 
interested, but hoped-for profits were lacking and discouragement 
dogged the heels of enterprise. Then one week, Throckmorton 
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having acquired a script of that old Boucicault melodrama in 
which William A. Brady used to be an actor, a piece called 
“After Dark,” he proposed that they try a revival of that play 
set, costumed and acted as it was forty years ago. They did. 
For a week or two there was not much response. Jersey audiences 
were pleased to jeer politely at the crudities of the old drama, but 
nothing resembling a hit developed until the play had been 
running ten days or two weeks. 

Then some one discovered that here was a new adventure in 
playgoing. The Broadway Theatre at the time was wallowing in 
the doldrums. Plenty of new plays were being tried but nothing 
interesting was being revealed. Why not take the tubes or the 
ferry to Hoboken, test the reports that real beer could be had 
with one’s meals and stay for a look at Mr. Morley’s dramatic 
curio? 

Within a fortnight such adventuring had literally become the 
fad of the hour. Seats for the performances of “After Dark” 
were booked weeks ahead at the speculators’ libraries and at 
speculators’ prices. Places at table in the Hoboken restaurants 
were reserved days in advance. At Meyers’ hotel, a famous 
German hofbrau before the war, tables were set up in the lobby 
where bookkeepers formerly kept the brass-tagged keys and the 
guests’ mail, in the old-fashioned barroom, in the reading rooms 
and in the cellar. And all these were filled with diners from 
Manhattan and its surrounding boroughs. Mr. Morley began the 
circulation of advertisements describing Hoboken as ‘The Last 
Seacoast of Bohemia” and business grew apace. 

The last report I had of it “After Dark” was still running 
strong through its thirty-second week with no visible indication 
of distress. It gave every prospect of continuing through the 
summer, even though a group of the snoopier prohibition agents 
had taken steps to stop the flow of hops and hilarity at the neigh- 
boring bars. 

Following the success of “After Dark” the Morleys leased a 
second theatre and revived ‘“The Black Crook,” with a feminine 
chorus that, broadly speaking, had never heard of the Hollywood 
diet nor would be interested if it had. This, too, proved a popular 
success for several weeks, but never attained the favor of “After 
Dark,” and was withdrawn at the end of the season, after a 
run of twelve weeks. 

Last season was also the season that saw the dedication of a 
theatre named to honor Ethel Barrymore, an event of no great 
significance in one way, seeing that practically every second per- 
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son in the theatre has had a theatre named for him at one 
time or another, but a fitting tribute to the reigning head of 
America’s best beloved stage family. 

It was the season that saw great preparation made to welcome 
the ex-champion of the prize ring, Mr. John Dempsey, to the 
drama. And it is to the season’s credit that it rejected Mr. 
Dempsey as both artist and entertainer, for all he proved a better 
actor than most of his predecessors sprung from the same calling. 

Finally it was a season that, starting with the brazenly profane 
“Front Page,” grew gradually less and less profane through its 
nine months until at the end stage cursing had practically re- 
turned to normal. Playwrights are still given to plain and fancy 
swearing, but the need must now justify the use of such words 
as were formerly either forbidden by managers or deleted by 
good taste. 

Picking up the sequence of events where we left it in the 
previous volume of this series, the last half of June, 1928, saw 
two plays produced and neither successfully. One was the im- 
portation of the Play-Arts Guild of Baltimore, a revival of the 
Gilbert-Sullivan “Patience” that had been successfully presented 
at home. 

July was distinguished by the arrival of Mr. George White’s 
“Scandals” and by nothing else. August brought the first out- 
standing success in Charles MacArthur’s and Ben Hecht’s “The 
Front Page,” previously mentioned. 

Mr. Carroll’s “Vanities” also began in August, being average 
as to merit. A dramatization of the Sinclair Lewis’ novel, “Elmer 
Gantry,” failed in August, or shortly thereafter, and so did a 
promisingly atmospheric story of negroes in the great war written 
by Ransom Rideout and entitled ‘Goin’ Home.” A _ second 
newspaper play, “Gentlemen of the Press,” was less colorful and 
less profane than “The Front Page” and likewise less successful. 

The September group included Sophie Treadwell’s impressive 
idealization of the Snyder murder trial, and scored two definite 
musical successes, the first Arthur Hammerstein’s production of 
“Good Boy,” filled with imported trick scenery, and the other 
“The New Moon,” an operetta destined to annex the season’s 
popularity prize in its division of entertainment. 

Included in this September group were Philip Dunning’s melo- 
drama “Night Hostess”; Frederick Lonsdale’s ‘““The High Road,” 
a comedy of an actress who could have married into the peerage 
but didn’t; a piece called “This Thing Called Love,” which stayed 
on for four months; and “Jarnegan,” a rough drama concerned 
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with life in Hollywood as Jim Tully saw it and Richard Bennett 
played it. “Jarnegan” lasted for 136 performances, which sur- 
prised several persons. 

October’s contributions are frequently the most important of 
the year. In one respect they proved so this year. There were 
thirty-eight of them altogether, and of the thirty-eight I count 
eight that lingered for more than a hundred performances. 

These eight were George Cohan’s clean little musical comedy, 
“Billie”; Irene Bordoni’s not so clean little French comedy, 
“Paris”; Tom Barry’s “Courage,” which ran on and on for 
months with Janet Beecher playing the lead; Floyd Dell’s and 
Thomas Mitchell’s “Little Accident,” which ran the season out; 
a sweeping musical comedy success called ‘“Hold Everything”; 
the annual Fred Stone show, “Three Cheers,’”’ with the amiable 
Will Rogers nobly substituting for Fred, who had smashed 
himself up in an airplane accident; the two-charactered melo- 
drama, “Jealousy,” in which Fay Bainter and John Halliday 
played, and George Kaufman’s “Animal Crackers,” written to fit 
several Marx brothers. 

The police closed Mae West’s “Pleasure Man” in October. 
Channing Pollock tried to awaken a distrust of our wasteful 
ways and slipping moral standards with a Broadway allegory 
called “Mr. Moneypenny,” and there was a splendidly enthusias- 
tic production of a drama called “Gods of the Lightning,” writ- 
ten by Maxwell Anderson and Harold Hickerson with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial as background and the injustice of a certain 
commonwealth’s courts as a theme. But these were all financially 
unsuccessful. 

November was also normally active. The imported “This Year 
of Grace,” with Noel Coward, its author, and Beatrice Lillie in 
the chief parts, was an early entrant; Philip Barry’s “Holiday” 
came late, as also did Margaret Barnes’ dramatization of “The 
Age of Innocence” and A. A. Milne’s “The Perfect Alibi.” All 
these ran through the season. 

George Tyler’s revival of “Macbeth,” with Lyn Harding and 
Florence Reed; the Coburn’s revival of “The Yellow Jacket”; 
the Guild’s revival of Bernard Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara”; the 
production of “A Most Immoral Young Lady,” which Alice 
Brady carried through several months; the regretted failure of a 
powerful but unpleasant drama, “‘The Sacred Flame,”‘by Somer- 
set Maugham, and the production of a showy melodrama of the 
South Seas called “Congai,” with Helen Menken, were incidents 
of the month before the holidays. 
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The season was near its peak by now. Florenz Ziegfeld, con- 
tinuing a five-year record of successes, brought Eddie Cantor, 
“Whoopee” and five Lady Godivas to the New Amsterdam stage 
early in December and they were popular until the following 
midsummer. The Guild produced and stunned even its intel- 
lectuals with the Browne-Nichols “Wings Over Europe”; David 
Belasco converted the Belasco Theatre into a steel-sheeted hades 
for “Mima” and Lenore Ulric, Miss Barrymore opened her 
theatre with Sierra’s “Kingdom of God” and the Alfred Lunts 
returned to the Guild Theatre with “Caprice.” 

Otherwise the holidays may be recalled by those who enjoy 
recalling such things as the time of Walter Hampden’s revival 
of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the arrival of Bert Lytell from the 
cinema pastures with a double-exposure melodrama called 
“Brothers,” which he played successfully through the winter and 
into hot weather, and Lew Fields’ return to the stage in a piece 
put together mostly by his son Herbert and his daughter Dorothy 
and called “Hello, Daddy!” 

Now the producers began noticeably to falter. Of twenty-six 
plays produced in January only two were successful. One of 
these, fortunately for us, was Elmer Rice’s “Street Scene.” The 
other was a lively musical comedy about golf called ‘Follow 
Thru,” which developed into a tremendous favorite. Otherwise 
there was nothing, save Lewis Beach’s comedy called “Merry 
Andrew,” which deserved a better fate than it won, and S. N. 
Behrman’s oversophisticated study in fantastic satire, ‘“‘Serena 
Blandish.” 

There were only sixteen plays produced in February, and 
none of them successfully. ‘‘Fioretta,” being clean and costly, 
did threaten to disturb the jazz producers, but could do no more 
than threaten and was withdrawn when Earl Carroll’s backers 
padlocked the bankroll that had made the production possible. 

O’Neill’s “Dynamo” was the oustanding failure of the month 
and Rachel Crothers’ “Let Us Be Gay” the single outstanding 
success. A Jewish character comedy, ‘“Kibitzer,” did fairly well 
and a colored piece called “Harlem” brought a picture of a negro 
“rent party” to Broadway that caused a mild sensation because 
of its orgiastic dances. Basil Sidney and Mary Ellis tried a 
second Milne comedy, a fluffy bit called ‘“Meet the Prince,” in 
February, and carried it through three months on the strength 
of their personal popularity. They were married a month after 
the play closed. 

March was another month of few productions and a single hit. 
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Gilbert Miller sent over ‘“Journey’s End” from London and this 
splendid war play, written by R. C. Sherriff an English amateur, 
did much to revive a faith in the drama that was slowly but 
surely expiring. 

The first musical comedy for which Owen Davis has written 
the book, one called “Spring Is Here,” with Glenn Hunter play- 
ing its chief adolescent, had a March opening and did well for 
twelve weeks. More than that was expected of it, but much 
was expected of a lot of plays last season that failed of realization. 

The Theatre Guild suffered one of its few failures with a well- 
intentioned but slightly dated comedy by Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmer called “Man’s Estate” and recovered with a 
quasi-success, ‘“The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye,” adapted 
by Philip Moeller from a Czechoslovakian original in April. 
Ethel Barrymore, through temporarily with ‘“The Kingdom of 
God,” produced “The Love Duel” with some success, but not 
a great deal. Morris Gest excitedly introduced the Freiburg 
“Passion Play” in a repainted Hippodrome and less excitedly 
removed it six weeks later. New York was not interested. Nor 
at all scandalized by the introduction of Adolph Fassnacht as a 
living Christ. 

Late April saw ‘‘The Little Show” annex the spring revue 
honors, watched “The Grand Street Follies” slip into an un- 
expected failure, and took more interest than usual in Walter 
Hartwig’s annual Little Theatre tournament which was won by 
the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., with their production of 
Barrie’s “Shall We Join the Ladies?” There was nothing in 
May worth mentioning and less in early June. 

There were, if you are interested in figures, 224 productions 
during the season, which is only thirty below last year’s record 
and twenty-five below that of the year before. Of these one 
hundred and fifty odd were dramatic and the rest musical. 
We will agree that, by and large, it was a bad season and get it 
over with. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By Vircinia DALE 
Dramatic Critic, Chicago Journal 


THE Chicago season of 1928-1929 felt that much press-agented 
depression rather by the scarcity of entertainment supplied from 
the fountainhead of Manhattan than by lack of support vouch- 
safed such plays as arrived worthy of attention. 

The established homes of the drama were ofttimes with a sor- 
rier tale to tell than the drama itself. The Princess was only 
lighted once, and that was for the deservedly short life there of 
Garland Anderson’s “Appearances.” The Studebaker had but 
two attractions and The Playhouse, returned hopefully to the 
usage of the Dramatic Muse after two years as a cinema, had 
but one. That house of long tradition, the LaSalle, is turned 
definitely into a rendezvous for those devoted to the leaping litho- 
graphs (it is one of the few remaining within the confines of the 
Loop not to install sound equipment), and the old Olympic, reno- 
vated, with its facade washed and its interior posts removed, took 
up fresh life as the New Apollo—the Shuberts thus reinstating 
the name given a former theatre which went film and disdained 
identification with the famous god. 

The first palatial home of vaudeville in this mid-west, the Ma- 
jestic, after six years’ occupation with the small time, also snug- 
gled under the ever-expanding wing of Shubert; musical shows 
have populated it with two briefly-enduring exceptions. The 
Woods alternated from September (1928) almost painstakingly 
between plays and pictures, bridging “the silly season” with 
“After Dark” for whose sake hisses became as sibilant and happy 
as ever they could have been in Hoboken. The decision at the 
end of the season was to keep the so-called twin theatres—the 
Harris and Selwyn—for dramatic attractions in the future, thus 
robbing the musical didos of two occasional locales. 

The Goodman Theatre, our local pride and joy, made not only 
further inroads into civic favor but showed the less abstract proof 
of a sixty percent financial advance over its former year. This 
fourth season of its life saw such productions as Sheridan’s “The 
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Critic,” Barrie’s “Dear Brutus,” Sean O’Casey’s first American 
exhibition of “Shadow of a Gunman,” Pirandello’s “Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author” and a translation of Leibick’s “The 
Golem” (previously done here by the Moscow Art Theatre in 
Russian), added to its repertoire. It saw B. Iden Payne become 
a standing co-director with Thomas Wood Stevens, and Whitford 
Kane rejoining the repertory company as sometime director and 
actor following his affiliation with the New York Theatre Guild 
Acting Company. The resumption of activities at the Goodman 
will see an added theatre nestling at the foot of the one so well 
fixed, and to be christened the Studio Theatre; it will be used for 
more intimate productions generally, but at least a part of its 
first season will be spent with a second company acting the identi- 
cal plays being done simultaneously in its mother house—an ex- 
periment to be undertaken in the interests of the overflow, and 
interesting enough in its singularity. 

The Goodman is important in that it is the first of the numer- 
ous attempts to establish a resident repertoire organization that 
has met with success. A long list of leaders, many with more 
ambition than ability, has settled on this lakeside momentarily 
with the intention of Bringing Art to the Masses, and vanished 
like the magician’s rabbits. We knew Maurice Browne when! — 
when he used a dishpan from Mr. Woolworth’s emporium to hold 
his cluster of lights in the wings, and long before he discovered 
prosperity and “Journey’s End.”’ The Goodman has eschewed 
the esoteric and never thumbed its admittedly artistic (but not 
arty) nose at commercialism. Its ever-increasing promise and 
current fulfillment provides nice evidence that Chicago, with its 
bit more than 3,000,000 souls, not only can, but will, support a 
theatre meriting it. 

The season’s tragedy followed close on the opening in May of 
the comedy, “Your Uncle Dudley,” which took possession of the 
long dark Illinois. The piece had gone into rehearsal under 
George C. Tyler with Hilda Moore whose death, three days be- 
fore the premiére, caused the excellent Beatrice Terry to arrive 
here with the star, Raymond Hitchcock, and Mrs. Jacques Mar- 
tin. The play (by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson) 
was a rich bit of fun, admirably plotted to develop the character 
of title reference—a small-towner given to promoting his town’s 
welfare at the expense of his own. “Your Uncle Dudley” clicked 
instantly and seemed set for a summer run. Hitchcock had given 
three performances under the stress of horrible pain, leaving his 
bed at St. Luke’s Hospital to be on hand at curtain time. But 
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with the arrival of the first mid-week matinée he was unable to 
raise his head and the show was closed. (Hitchcock remained in 
the Chicago hospital for several weeks in a serious condition.) 

Otis Skinner presented our metropolis with another notable 
premiére, “A Hundred Years Old,” translated from the Quin- 
teros’ original by the Granville-Barkers. Supported by Fred 
Tiden, Katherine Grey, Octavia Kenmore and others, the expecta- 
tion was to play but three weeks; however, the successful box 
office was responsible for its remaining thrice that. “A Hundred 
Years Old” is assuredly the most placid piece of playmaking ever 
done, fastening for its interest on the centenarian whose birthday 
approaches, and so amazingly minus situation or incident as to 
foster the opinion it was solely by the fine acting of Mr. Skinner 
and his large personal following, that not only survival but 
success, attended it. 

The Theatre Guild provided another premiére—“Arms and the 
Man’’—done later in New York. It was the only offering of 
the Guild season here to contain Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt, a circumstance that caused some discontent. ‘‘Volpone,” 
“Marco Millions’ and ‘Porgy” followed, all splendidly acted, 
but the names of Fontanne and Lunt have a glamour to the 
natives of this inland who felt the absence of these white-headed 
children meant Chicago was being slighted. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that the Guild has leased the Blackstone for its 
next season here from Sept. 23 to March 22 (1930) and so early 
as June its subscriptions nearly equalled the total at the time 
of its last opening. As the bookings stand at this writing, we 
are promised “Caprice,” “Major Barbara,” “Wings Over Europe,” 
“R.U.R.” and “Strange Interlude.” 

Shakespeare found much attention during the late winter and 
early spring, no less than three companies presenting the great 
poetic works within four weeks, while Genevieve Hamper (Mrs. 
Robert Mantell) stole along in late April and in an outlying house 
went into her repertoire. 

George Arliss was the first to arrive; his gentlemanly per- 
formance of “The Merchant of Venice” was being well received 
when “Macbeth” opened, so heralded and linked with the name of 
Gordon Craig as to cause some confusion in the minds of the 
naive who were almost ready to believe some one called Craig 
had written a new tragedy called “Macbeth.” The two-week 
engagement was at the Auditorium (the only other attraction 
there during the season outside of opera was the return run of 
“Rio Rita”), and though there was a $2.50 top, business was not 
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such as to promote unrestrained joy on the part of the revival’s 
producer, George C. Tyler. 

The Stratford-Upon-Avon players slipped rather inauspiciously 
into the Studebaker on the not too-firmly planted heels of Scot- 
land’s king; in two weeks no less than a quartet of plays was 
given: “The Taming of the Shrew,” “Hamlet,” “Julius Caesar” 
and “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” All of them found con- 
siderable admiration on the part of the critics and support— 
that less altruistic quality—on the part of the public. 

Repertoire was further represented here by the D’Oyley Carte 
Opera company which in a fortnight presented five of the 
delightful Savoyard works: “The Gondoliers,” “The Mikado,” 
“Trial by Jury,” “The Pirates of Penzance” and “Iolanthe,” and 
while the company was accepted as the reigning survival of the 
original, its “business” with the famous works so frequently de- 
parted from recognized tradition to fall to a somewhat music ’all 
level, those taking their Gilbert and Sullivan without a grain 
of salt felt as children might who see Santa Claus without his 
whiskers. 

Jed Harris added materially to his substantial bank account 
with his three synchronically-running productions: “The Front 
Page,” “The Royal Family” and “Coquette.” They were high 
in the list of the season’s successes. James B. Fagin’s “And 
So To Bed” had a nice run, stimulated by the instant recog- 
nition of the fine talents of Eugenie Leontovitch, a fact which 
was immediately exploited with the result that this capable Rus- 
sian’s name went up in lights. “The Queen’s Husband” jogged 
comfortably along for fifteen weeks at the Cort with Roland 
Young, and “Jealousy” found fond response at the Adelphi for 
nine. 

“The Trial of Mary Dugan” quickly clicked with its original 
company headed by Ann Harding and Robert Williams, and 
was eventually supplanted by a second and then a third group, 
slipped in without causing a decline in business. “The High 
Road,” with Edna Best and Herbert Marshall and an entirely 
British supporting cast, was first listed for two weeks, later 
granted four and ended with three to its credit—which tells its 
own story. “Paris Bound” never hit. Mae West met with 
much patronage for eighteen weeks with her “Diamond Lil.” 
The tail-end of the season brought along Frank Kirkland’s la- 
borious effort to be dramatically obscene by using the old ballad, 
“Frankie and Johnnie,” for the basis of a play and which resulted 
in the unforgivable sin: stupidity. A palpable intention to out- 
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Lil “Diamond Lil,” “Frankie and Johnnie” was less an example 
of a woman done wrong than a play. It was in its third poor 
week at the Adelphi when the police rushed in where its angel 
(A. H. Woods) feared to tread, and closed it. No one mourned 
the passing. 

Richard Bennett built a good box office for Jim Tully’s dram- 
atized novel, ‘‘Jarnegan,”’ perhaps less because of the quality 
and interest in the mud-slinging play itself, than by his curtain 
speeches. Crowds hastened to hear Mr. Bennett chastize the 
critics, and came away ruminating on his voluminous (and very 
vocal) arguments for Truth in the drama; there was less con- 
cern with whatever truth was encountered in the drama in 
question. However, reasons appear to have less importance than 
results in the business of the theatre, and Bennett’s expert show- 
manship, equalling his ability as an actor, was responsible for one 
of the season’s most profitable engagements. 

The excellent acting of “Burlesque” suffered lack of attention 
to a degree, due, it seemed, to the title. Our seat and center of 
mid-west culture is peppered with burlesque houses, and our 
natives and their friends appeared to regard a name as a de- 
scription. “The Command to Love” and ‘The Bachelor Father” 
had better than a fair success. ‘‘Dracula” was another hit. 
Unlike the previous season, crime pieces achieved scant approval. 
Such tries as “Gang War” and “Trapped” speedily gave up 
their local ghosts and sought sympathy in towns perhaps less 
furnished with the spectacle of gun play on the part of their 
own citizenry. 

Chicago’s polyglot population has always been the target for 
such alien-tongued actors as any impresario is fathering. Few 
twelve months pass without either the Hebrew or Yiddish com- 
panies settling here briefly, and the last year was no exception. 
Maurice Schwartz appeared with his Yiddish Art Theatre acting 
Sholom Asch’s “Kiddus Hashem” for four weeks. The teu- 
tonic touch was sponsored by Morris Gest who presented Moissi 
in August Scholz’ German translation of “Redemption.” But the 
high hopes of the buoyant Gest were dashed by a not too profit- 
able two weeks’ run. 

It was the first season within recent memory to see all-colored 
companies in the drama; revue has been containing such negroes 
as are framed by our prosceniums. ‘The flourishing six-weeks’ 
engagement of “Porgy” found “In Abraham’s Bosom” taking 
up residence almost around the corner, but the latter’s combina- 
tion of Pulitzer prize award and suggestion of Being Worth 
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While was perhaps too terrifying for amusement seekers gen- 
erally. It was short lived. “Harlem” arrived in late spring 
and magnetized immediate attention. The negro denizens de- 
nounced it through their own two newspapers and but for a small 
trickle, refused to buy seats. After eight weeks our alert police 
awoke—or was prodded—into taking action against it and 
“Harlem” was saved for an increase of patronage by the deletion 
of a few scenes. 

As always, musical comedies, operettas and revues added their 
glint to the fiscal returns; Thurston came with his hanky-panky 
and the Isadora Duncan Dancers sent a chosen few into throes 
of enthusiasm. The newspaper reporters and special interviewers 
were kept on the hop, skip and jump meeting trains filled with 
deserting Broadway players trekking for the gold in them thar 
mountains of celluloid and sound on the western frontier. 

The attendance upon the so-called “talkies” unmistakably 
stole something from the legitimate theatre, but by no means 
left it to languish, and in proportion to the depression reported 
elsewhere, business was about as usual beside the sweet waters 
of Lake Michigan—as usual, that is, for such attractions as found 
their way here. If their numbers were diminished Chicago’s 
interest was not. 


THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 
By GrorGE C. WARREN 


THE theatrical year ending June 1 has been without much 
novelty, but has been interesting because it has moved Broad- 
way nearer to San Francisco in the matter of plays and players. 
A number of the successes, most of them, in fact, of the New 
York season have been seen here with capable casts, often with 
several of the New York actors who played in them in the metrop- 
olis; occasionally as in the cases of “The Bachelor Father,” “Co- 
quette” and “The Silent House,” the casts intact. 

Earlier in the season plays of last year in New York came 
with casts almost complete. Some of them were ‘‘The Command 
to Love,” with everybody but Ferdinand Gottschalk, who didn’t 
want to travel so far; “The Spider” with William Courtenay; 
“The Road to Rome” including Jane Cowl and Sir Guy Standing, 
and Frank Craven in “The Nineteenth Hole” with nine of the 
principal people that had acted with him in the comedy in New 
York. 

Two developments of the year have been the advancing power 
and prestige of Henry Duffy, and the formation of a producing 
firm made up of Edward Belasco and Homer Curran, who are 
taking the Broadway plays and presenting them with strong 
casts. During the year Duffy has had built for him and has 
opened the Dufwin Theatre in Oakland, California, a modern 
theatre in every way, where with casts of as much strength as he 
employs in Los Angeles and San Francisco, he is able to put 
plays on for runs of three to five weeks. 

He also leased for a long term the old Baker Theatre in Port- 
land, Ore., completely reconstructed it, called it the Dufwin— 
a combination of the first syllables of his name and that of his 
wife, Dale Winter—and is presenting plays there for from one 
to five weeks, the latter unprecedented run being accomplished 
by Leo Carrillo in a revival of “Lombardi, Ltd.” 

Duffy has also developed a guest star system and finds many 
of the prominent actors are anxious to come out to the Pacific 
Coast and act for him. During the year his casts have been 
headed by Berton Churchill, Sidney Toler, Edmund Breese, May 
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Robson, Robert McWade, Clara Blandick, Emma Dunn, Leo 
Carrillo, Walker Whiteside and Guy Bates Post, as well as some 
other well known actors. 

Surprises of the year were the great success of the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Festival Players in repertoire of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and a three weeks’ engagement of the D’Oyley Carte Opera com- 
pany in the comic operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. The Stratford 
players, coming the week before Christmas, packed the Geary 
Theatre for two weeks doing six plays in that time, and turning 
away hundreds with “Hamlet” and “Richard III.” 

The company gives good smooth performances of Shakespeare, 
and nothing more. They are a versatile lot of actors, entirely 
competent, but in no case brilliant. George Hayes, the best 
known actor among them, is a fair Hamlet and an interesting 
Richard—they use the Shakespeare text in “Richard III.” Roy 
Byford, a corpulent gentleman, played Falstaff in ‘““The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and in “King Henry IV, Part One,” and is an 
excellent interpreter of the Fat Knight, but does not obliterate 
memories of William F. Owen in the rdle. 

D’Oyley Carte’s son brought the London group of Gilbert and 
Sullivan singers with Henry Lytton playing and singing the 
comedy roles. They were seen in “The Mikado,” “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” sung with “Trial by Jury”; “The Gondoliers,” 
“Tolanthe” and “Ruddigore,” dividing the weeks with these pro- 
ductions. Their success was enormous, their performances filling 
the big Columbia Theatre for the entire engagement. 

Both of these English companies came across Canada, through 
British Columbia, and down the Pacific Coast by way of Seattle 
and Portland. 

One of the high spots of the year was the reopening of the 
Capitol Theatre for almost an entire performance of “The Cap- 
tive,” which was stopped just before the final curtain when the 
police leaped over the footlights and in somewhat dramatic 
fashion arrested the players. 

This theatre has had a checkered career of late years. It had 
been remodeled and refurnished for the opening with ‘The 
Captive.” It was built some years ago by John Cort and was 
known for several seasons as the Cort Theatre. Homer Curran 
took it to establish a playhouse here, and called it the Curran. 

Under his management it was for many years the home of the 
Shubert attractions in San Francisco. On the building of the 
new Curran Theatre, it became the Century, and subsequently 
was named the Capitol. 
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At the present moment Oliver Morosco, hoping to stage a 
comeback, has taken a lease on the house and proposes to open 
it June 15 with the production of a play dealing with night club 
life called “Some One in White.” The play is by Mrs. Fremont 
Older, wife of a distinguished citizen of the State, long time 
editor of the San Francisco Call. 

Of the few original productions in the bay region, one of the 
chief plays is “The Maniac,” by Tom Barry, produced by Henry 
Duffy at his President Theatre, San Francisco, with Edmund 
Breese in the title rdle. 

Duffy had made a tentative production of the play in his 
Portland house, where it was done by the regular stock company 
for trial purposes. It is a play of the terror school with some- 
thing of mystery in its plot. The story is logical, with all the 
strange happenings accounted for at the end of the play. There 
are moments of suspense and generally good character drawing. 
It will probably have a Broadway hearing next season. 

Another play headed for the Big Street is “Romance, Inc.,” 
written by Crane Wilbur and H. H. Van Loan. It was tried at 
the Fulton Theatre, Oakland, with Wilbur and his wife, Beatrice 
Blinn, in the cast. The play deals with motion picture making 
and is original in its use of the entire audience as part of the 
plot. Much of the action takes place in the auditorium and 
finally the audience is engaged as a body of extras for a theatre 
scene in the picture that is being made. 

A third play, that may have a New York production, is ‘“‘What 
a Woman Wants,” which Marjorie Rambeau hopes to use as her 
reintroduction to Broadway next season. It is by DeWitt 
Newing, and is concerned with the rebellion of a forty-year-old 
spinster against her domineering sister, twenty years her elder. 
The comedy has good material but needs tightening and some re- 
writing. Miss Rambeau tried it May 5 at the Fulton Theatre, 
Oakland. 

A phenomenon of the season is the run of “Easy for Zee Zee,” 
a farce adapted from French sources, and purposely salacious, 
which has been running for forty-one weeks at the present time 
and is still going. It was written by a San Franciscan, Sam 
Dickson, using the pen name of Pierre Dijon. Sid Goldtree 
produced it at the Green Street Theatre, a small house in the 
Bohemian North Beach district. 

The dramatic departments of Stanford University and the 
University of California have kept up their records of production, 
each presenting ten or a dozen plays during the year. One of 
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the novelties of the season at the University of California was 
a performance of Oliver Goldsmith’s “The Good Natured Man,” 
a play that has had few representations in America—a few 
performances at the old Park Theatre, New York, under Price; 
a performance or two by Charles Matthews, and a production 
by Augustin Daly at his Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1874 when 
Fanny Davenport was his leading lady, constituting its recorded 
professional productions. 

Amateur performances have been few, excepting the four pro- 
grams of one act plays given by the Playmakers of Berkeley, 
and the regular performances, two a week, of the Playhouse 
Association, also of Berkeley. The Playmakers are in their sixth 
season. The members write the plays, stage them, direct them 
and act them. The Playhouse Association, which is housed in an 
old church, has presented plays by Chiarelli, Shakespeare, Shaw 
and other high class dramatists, and made an experiment with 
a revival of “Hazel Kirke,” which showed itself to be very faded, 
but still had vivid dramatic moments. 

A group of San Francisco men and women interested in the 
theatre is planning the building of an intimate playhouse to 
seat 500 persons, of which Irving Pichel will be director, for the 
purpose of producing plays not seen in the commercial theatres, 
and also the presentation of original plays, if any worth pro- 
duction can be found. A sum of $150,000 is sought for purposes 
of buying land and erecting the theatre, and most of this money 
has been subscribed at the present time. Also a subscription 
guarantee of $30,000 yearly for three years is asked. 

Henry Duffy, finding it difficult to get the plays he wants for 
his chain of theatres, has announced a play contest, with a 
prize of $1,000, the contest being open to dramatists all over 
America, and the $1,000 to be considered advance royalties if 
the play is produced. The contest closes October 1. The critics 
of the Pacific Coast are to be the judges, men on the newspapers 
of British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada and California 
having consented to act. They are to elect three of their number 
as final judges, and award is to be made November 1. Duffy 
hopes to find several available manuscripts in this contest. 

André Ferrier continues his French Theatre, now in its ninth 
season. He produced several Paris successes during the year, 
“La Souriante Madame Bendet,” “Le Marche Indienne” and 
“Les Vignes du Seigneur,” among them. 

Theatre Arts, Inc., has been the most consistent of the ama- 
teur groups in San Francisco. It has kept up its policy of monthly 
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performances, usually programs of one-act plays, and one of them 
the presentation of four such small dramas found in a contest. 
Three full length plays were given during the year, each having 
two performances. They were “Hedda Gabler,” “Mr. Pim 
Passes By” and Galsworthy’s “The Elder Son.” The last two 
were acted by different casts on the two nights of performance. 
Talma-Zetta Wilbur has been the director of this group since its 
formation six years ago. 

As the year ends two companies sent out by the New York 
Theatre Guild are playing here, the Repertory company, headed 
by Elisabeth Risdon, Peg Entwistle, Warburton Gamble, Bran- 
don Evans, Neal Caldwell, Lawrence Leslie and Edwin Maxwell, 
and the special “Strange Interlude” company, with Judith An- 
derson sent on from New York for the San Francisco run. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Monroe LatHrop 
Drama-Editor of the Los Angeles Express 


HOLLYWOOD, that blazing comet in the theatrical sky, with 
its new and mysterious portent in the world of the drama and 
player, must be mentioned before anything else in a review of 
the past year in the theatre of Southern California. 

This El Dorado of the actor, with its glamorous repute, promise 
of world-wide fame, and realization of riches, has profoundly 
affected the entire situation here, as it bids fair to do at the 
fountain-head of supply for the stage, the Metropolis. 

Its reflection has been cast over all phases of the situation. 
Last year’s annual review found everything that Hollywood stood 
for at the lowest ebb, and the theatre was profiting by it. Public 
interest in the silent movie had waned so rapidly that its sponsors 
were alarmed for their investments. 

The picture-play had calcified into a set form so monotonous 
that its old devotees were flocking to the better dramas and 
living players of the stage. Suddenly appeared the talkie comet, 
and the face of all things took on a new aspect. For the better 
all around, because, whatever the effect may be elsewhere, the 
Coast now swarms with the best of American actors. 

Many of these have found their way to the footlights, with the 
result that the year has been the most interesting and of the 
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highest standard in the history of western theatricals. Estimates 
of the number of “legitimate” actors, directors, authors and 
musicians drawn west by the talkie boom vary from 800 to 1,800. 
At any rate the number is enormous, and the native theatre is 
bound to profit from it. 

Many people would put first in importance, if not in order, 
among the year’s playhouse experiences, the visit of two com- 
panies of the New York Theatre Guild and the organization 
of the Los Angeles Repertory Theatre, which has become its 
working ally. 

The Guild companies brought Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange In- 
terlude” for a stay of nine weeks in Los Angeles and its Holly- 
wood suburb, and a brace of revivals at another theatre includ- 
ing Bernard Shaw’s “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Sidney Howard’s 
“Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” Behrman’s “The Second Man,” and 
St. John Irvine’s “John Ferguson.” 

The new Repertory Theatre, with its 2,500 sustaining sub- 
scribers (whose number is expected to be doubled this year), 
produced or sponsored in order “The Silver Cord,” “The Beggars’ 
Opera” (from London), ‘“The Guardsman,” Galsworthy’s 
“Escape,” “Mr. Pim Passes By,” and, as its crowning work, the 
Capek brothers’ spectacular satire, “The World We Live In.” 
The last named was given its second American production. It is 
significant of this, as also of other plays of the year, that several 
members of the original eastern cast were at hand to assume their 
roles. 

The primacy in interest of these remote theatrical allies and 
their activities will be challenged by many who will put first in 
importance the visits of two English companies, whose marvelous 
talent, team-work and resultant “authority” made them veritable 
“smashes.” 

One was the company from the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon, in a repertory of the Bard’s plays so splen- 
didly given without the exploitation of any star that they were 
acclaimed by packed houses. The same thing was true of the 
other troupe, which took the Coast by storm as well as by 
surprise. 

It was the D’Oyley Carte Opera company from the Savoy 
Theatre in London. Neither of these organizations reached the 
eastern coast, but returned by way of Canada. Misgivings con- 
cerning the opera company were swept away by surprised en- 
thusiasm as it gave, one after another, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
pieces in brilliant style. 
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The repute of the original D’Oyley Carte was known, but the 
long absence of the name from American stages led many to sus- 
pect that what his name stood for was now little more than a 
memory. What they found was a troupe with several of the 
original company and long-trained accretions, steeped in the 
Savoyard traditions and up to its highest standards. 

American companies, with seldom more than one or two good 
singers, were put to blush by this one with a score of thrilling 
vocalists—so plenteous, indeed, and so well trained that a mem- 
ber of the chorus in one performance would be found shining in 
the next in a principal réle. 

Both companies have promised return visits. The avaricious 
maw of Hollywood, by the by, did not fail to skim some of the 
cream off of these as well as other visiting companies. 

The London troupe came in a season singularly bereft of 
musical attractions. With the exception of “The Desert Song,” 
which returned for a visit of 22 weeks (part of a tour of ex- 
ceptional prosperity all over the Pacific Slope), there has been 
no worthy musical production. 

“The Wishing Well,” by Peter Gawthorn, an Australian actor 
who played in it, was one of the swift and signal failures of the 
season. Another, “Lupino Lane’s Revue,” staged by the Eng- 
lish comedian bearing its name, and starring him, had six weeks 
of fair prosperity in the Hollywood Music Box. “The Beggars’ 
Opera,” in its third visit, did three weeks of good business. “Gay 
Paree,” with inferior talent, did three weeks and passed on un- 
mourned. “A Pair O’ Docs,” with Kolb and Dill, failed. 

The plays of most favor, judged by their tenure, were “The 
Desert Song,” with 22 weeks; “The Shannons of Broadway,” 
with the Gleasons, 12; “Strange Interlude,” 9; “The Marriage 
Bed,” 6; “Dracula,” 11; “The Baby Cyclone,” 8; “The Front 
Page,” 11; “The Spider,” 7; “The Royal Family,” 7; “Her 
Cardboard Lover,” 8; “The Swan,” 11; “The Skull,” 8; “The 
Mission Play,” 15; “Why Men Leave Home,” 8; “So This Is 
London” (repeat), 7; “The Bad Man,” 7; “The Streets of New 
York,” 6; “The 19th Hole,” with Frank Craven, 7; “Burlesque,” 
7; “Let Us Be Gay,” 7. 

The figures perhaps do scant justice to such plays as “The 
Merchant of Venice,” with George Arliss; ‘“The Road to Rome,” 
with Jane Cowl; “Burlesque,” with Hal Skelly; “Straight Thru 
the Door,” with William Hodge, and some other touring at- 
tractions which came for a short visit, and the limited engage- 
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ments of the New York Theatre Guild and Los Angeles Reper- 
tory company. 

New productions of the year bore little fruit. One of the most 
pretentious, “The Pirate,” registered the effort of Doris Keane 
to find a worthy successor to her long success, “Romance.” A 
lavish investiture and well-picked cast failed to give the breath 
of reality to “The Pirate,” a pseudo-historical romantic comedy 
by William Dubois, and it went down with all on board in a 
fortnight. 

“The Marriage Bed,” by Ernest Pascal, later shown in New 
York, was one fresh essay to approach real favor; “What a 
Man,” a farce-comedy by Seymour Hicks, with John T. Murray, 
had a run of five weeks. “Little Orchid Annie,” a comedy of 
flappers by Harley Waters and Charles Beahan, achieved several 
weeks, helped by cut-rates, but has a doubtful future. 

“Osceola,” by John Steven McGroarty, author of the Mission 
Play, based upon the life of the Seminole Indian chief, was found 
to be wanting at its premiere. Something like the stamp of real 
success rests upon “Danger,” a new mystery comedy by Tom 
Barry, which is still running to good business at this writing, in 
its fourth week. “Squawk,” a farce by John McDermott based 
upon local politics, staggered through four weeks and collapsed 
from inanition. “Window Panes,” revised by its author, Olga 
Printzlau, had another chance but failed. 

It has been a year of many revivals. In addition to those 
above that will be recognized by all who know their theatre, 
Edward Everett Horton found a real hit in going farthest back 
for Boucicault’s “The Streets of New York.” The Pasadena 
Community Theatre also dug deeply into the archives and 
brought out “East Lynne” and “Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 

From more recent theatrical history came “The Bad Man,” 
“The Ghost Train,” ““Dancing Mothers,” ‘“The Guardsman,” “The 
Swan,” plays of Ibsen, Dostoievsky, Barrie and Shaw at Pasa- 
dena, “The Torchbearers,” Pinero’s “Mid-Channel” (With Con- 
way Tearle), “Clarence,” Pirandello’s “Right You Are If You 
Think So,” and some others of less significance. 

As usual Gilmor Brown’s Pasadena institution made itself felt, 
most signally by an elaborate production of Ansky’s “The Dyb- 
buk,” with a guest director and player from the Habima Players 
of Moscow, and a presentation of high color; Romaine Rolland’s 
“The Wolves,” dealing with passions of the French Revolution. 
Brown also repeated “Lazarus Laughed,” at tremendous labor. 

With three houses Henry Duffy has been the most active of 
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the local producers, with a large variety of plays savory enough 
for his clientele, including recent New York successes and re- 
vivals, with guest stars including Guy Bates Post, May Robson, 
Robert McWade, Leo Carrillo, Hal Skelly, the Gleasons, Taylor 
Holmes, Emma Dunn, Belle Bennett and Edmund Breese regaling 
patrons of eight Duffy theatres along the coast. 

Edward Everett Horton has been almost uniformly successful 
as a producer of handsomely mounted plays with strong casts. 
His theatre has been most conspicuous in drawing upon talent 
from the motion picture field which had previously earned its 
spurs in the “legitimate.” 

Franklin Pangborn has also joined the local producers, open- 
ing a succession of comedies with a revival of “Broadway.” A 
third new entrepreneur to enter the field is O. D. Woodward, a 
veteran of theatrical life in the Middle West, who has made an 
auspicious bow by giving the public “Dracula,” Lonsdale’s ‘““The 
High Road” and Barry’s “Paris Bound,” with “Holiday” to 
come. 

“The Mission Play,” John S. McGroarty’s pageant-play of early 
California days, passed through its eighteenth year and added 
15 more weeks to its thousands of performances. 

“The Pilgrimage Play,” outdoor drama based upon the life 
of Christ, had its annual brief season, and a production of 
“Joseph and His Brethren” in the Hollywood Bowl gave an- 
other sacred tinge to the theatrical year. 

Little Theatre activity has been slight. The Cordova Play 
Shop did its best work with “Hamlet” in modern clothes. The 
Theatre Mart, in Hollywood, presented several plays by new 
authors but disclosed nothing promising. 


STREET SCENE 
Drama in Three Acts 


By Eimer L. Rice 


THERE had not been much to distinguish the theatre year up 
till holiday time. Nor was there great promise in the announce- 
ment that William A. Brady, Sr., had decided to produce a play 
by Elmer Rice called “Street Scene,”’ and that Mr. Rice had not 
only selected the cast but was also conducting the rehearsals. 

The Rice output of dramas has been consistently interesting, 
from the year he wrote “On Trial” to that in which he experi- 
mented with an expressionistic drama reflecting a phase of the 
American scene called “The Adding Machine.” But because he 
is a writer who favors the extremists and has a passion for new 
forms, the chances that he would produce a salable and popular 
success seemed slightly remote. Also it was known that this 
particular play had been in many managers’ offices and failed 
of sale. 

“Street Scene,” offered at the Playhouse January 10, 1929, 
proved another of those exciting exceptions that make play pro- 
duction the fascinating gamble that it is. Critical opinion was 
favorable but qualified and often restrained. The play, being 
another depressing study of tenement life, did not impress 
this writer, for one, as an entertainment likely to achieve wide 
appeal. 

And yet the response of playgoers was immediate and con- 
sistently sustained through the season. The Playhouse is not a 
large theatre, and keeping it packed is easier than is the case 
with many others. But there is reason to believe that Mr. 
Rice’s vivid drama would have proved popular in New York 
wherever it had been presented. In March the play was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize as the best drama of the year. 

As “Street Scene” opens it is a hot June evening. In front 
of a New York walkup apartment—an ancient town house of the 
brownstone front variety now become one of the cheaper tene- 
ments in a mean quarter of the city—the residents of the build- 
ing are variously disposed. 

26 
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In the window of the right-hand first floor apartment Abraham 
Kaplan, Russian Jew, 60, is reading his Yiddish newspaper. On 
the opposite side of the four-step porch, in the window of the 
corresponding apartment, Greta Fiorentino, a blonde German, 40, 
ruddy-faced and stout, leans comfortably out of the window, her 
elbows resting upon an ample pillow. She is fanning herself 
languidly and a little hopelessly. A sign in the window of the 
Fiorentino apartment announces Lippo Fiorentino as musician 
and teacher. 

The upper part of the windows letting into the janitor’s base- 
ment apartment, seen through the iron grating of the areaway 
down which the basement steps descend, are also lighted. The 
two second floor apartments are dark. An arc light on the corner, 
beyond the range of vision from our side of the street, shines 
steadily upon the face of the tenement house. From the dis- 
tance the various night noises of the city roll in—‘the distant 
roar of ‘L’ trains, automobile sirens, and the whistle of boats 
on the river; the rattle of trucks and the indeterminate clanking 
of metals; fire engines, ambulances, musical instruments, a radio, 
dogs barking and human voices calling, quarelling and screaming 
with laughter. The noises are subdued and in the background 
but they never wholly cease.” 

Emma Jones, “middle aged, tall and rather bony,” returned 
from an errand, pauses at the foot of the stoop to agree with Mrs. 
Fiorentino that the heat is at least terrific. Mrs. Jones hasn’t 
what she would consider a dry stitch on her and Mrs. Fiorentino 
is frankly without shoes or corsets, if the truth were revealed. 

Mrs. Olsen, ‘“‘a thin, anemic Scandinavian with untidy fair 
hair,” mounts the basement stairs with some effort to remind 
Mrs. Fiorentino that she has failed to put her garbage on the 
dumb-waiter and is therefore at the moment blocking the 
orderly procedure of Mr. Olsen’s collections. 

Willie Maurrant, ‘‘a disorderly boy of 12,” arriving on roller 
skates to yell a demand for a sight of his “ma,” brings Mrs. 
Maurrant, “‘a fair woman of 40 who looks her age but is by no 
means unattractive,” to the window of the Maurrant’s second 
floor apartment to tell Willie that he has already had too many 
ice cream cones and that if she does give him another dime it 
certainly will be the last. 

With Willie skating in chase of his cone and Mrs. Maurrant 
disappeared from the window, the half-whispered exchange of 
confidences between Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino go far to 
indicate that Mrs. Maurrant is one who is very foolishly tempt- 
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ing fate by carrying on, as practically every one in the house 
knows she is carrying on, with a person named Sankey— A 
woman of her age! With a grown-up daughter and all— Two 
times already this week Sankey has— 

Mrs. Maurrant’s appearance in the vestibule forces a change 
of subject. If it had not been so hot, Mrs. Maurrant agrees, 
confirming the weather, she would have gone to the park con- 
cert. Mrs. Maurrant is just crazy about music, she says, and so is 
Rose, her daughter, but Frank Maurrant, her husband, doesn’t 
care for anything like that. 

From a third- -story, window Mr. Buchanan is calling. Mrs. 
Buchanan, it seems, is expecting her baby any time now, and 
Mr. Buchanan is sticking around in case he may be needed to 
go for the doctor or something. He is grateful to the neighbors 
for their interest but he hasn’t been able to get Mrs. Buchanan 
to eat a thing—even though, as Mrs. Jones suggests, he knows 
she ought to keep up her stren’th, now that she has two to feed. 

“You’d think it was him that was havin’ the baby,” ventures 
Mrs. Jones, when Mr. Buchanan has returned to his vigil. 

“She’s such a puny thing,” sighs Mrs. Maurrant. 

“Well, that’s the way it goes,” insists Mrs. Fiorentino; “the 
little skinny ones have them and the big, strong ones don’t.” 

“Don’t take it that way,” encourages Mrs. Maurrant; “‘you’re 
a young woman yet.” 

Frank Maurrant, his coat on his arm, walks into the group. 
“He is a tall, powerfully built man of 45, with a rugged, grim 
face.” Maurrant is a little peevish at the moment, having 
been “rehearsing with lights” since 12 o’clock. To make it worse 
he will have to go to Stamford to-morrow for a try-out—an 
announcement that to a close observer plainly jnterests Mrs. 
Maurrant. 

Frank Maurrant is also anxious about his daughter, Rose. 
Where is she? Why isn’t she home? Workin’ overtime? In a 
real-estate office? Frank never heard of nothing like that. 
Anyway, a girl should let her people know where she is and a 
girl’s mother should make it her business to know what her 
daughter’s doin’... . 

Mr. Maurrant has stormed back upstairs and Mrs. Maurrant 
has just been explaining that she thinks it is a shame people 
can’t make allowances for a lot of things—(“After all, we’re all 
human, and we can’t just go along by ourselves, all ’ the time, 
without ever getting a kind word,” she says)—when Steve 
Sankey appears. “He is in the early thirties and is prematurely 
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bald. He is rather flashily dressed in a patently cheap, light 
gray suit and a straw hat with a plaid band.” 

Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino exchange significant glances, 
and it is plain that both Mrs. Maurrant and Sankey are making 
a conscious effort to avoid looking at each other. Sankey is just 
passing by, he says, on his way to the drugstore to get Mrs. 
Sankey some cooling ginger ale and is soon gone. 

Sankey, Mrs. Jones explains, is the collector for the milk 
company. And when Mrs. Maurrant says she is going to look 
for Willie and takes the same direction Sankey took Mrs. Jones 
is convinced that any one who doesn’t think there is something 
between them two is silly. 

“The way he stands there and looks and looks at her,” 
chimes in Mrs. Fiorentino. 

“And what about the looks she was givin’ him?” demands Mrs. 
Jones. ‘‘You’d think he was the Prince of Wales instead of a 
milk collector. And didja get the crack about not seein’ him for 
two weeks?” 

“And just to-day he was upstairs, Mrs. Olsen says.” 

“Someday her hoosban’ is killing him,” predicts Olsen, the 
janitor, who, being occupied with the disposal of a garbage can 
at the head of the areaway, had not previously taken part in the 
conversation. 


Mrs. FrorENTINO—Dot would be terrible! 

Jonrs—He’s li’ble to, at that. You know, he’s got a wicked 
look in his eye, dat baby has. 

Mrs. JonEs—Well, it’s no more than he deserves, the little 
rabbit—goin’ around breakin’ up people’s homes. (Mockingly.) 
“Good evenin’, folks!” Jes’ like Whozis on the radio. 

Jones—D’ya think Maurrant is wise to what’s going on? 

Mrs. Jones—Well, if he ain’t, there must be somethin’ the 
matter with him. But you never can tell about men. They’re as 
blind as bats. An’ what I always say is, in a case like that, the 
husband or the wife is always the last one to find out. (Miss 
CUSHING, carrying a small paper bag, hurries on, at the left, in 
a state of great excitement.) 

Miss CusHInc (breathlessly, as she comes up the left of the 
stoop)—Say, what do you think! I just saw them together— 
the two of them! 

Mrs. Jones (rising excitedly)—What did I tell you? 

Mrs. F1iorENTINO—Where did you see them, Miss Cushing? 

Miss CusHinc—Why, right next door, in the entrance to the 
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warehouse. They were standing right close together. And he 
had his hands up on her shoulders. It’s awful, isn’t it? 
Jonrs—Looks to me like this thing is getting pretty serious. 
Mrs. Jones—You didn’t notice if they was kissin’ or anythin’, 
did you? 
Miss CusH1nc—Well, to tell you the truth, Mrs. Jones, I was 
so ashamed for her, that I hardly looked at all. 
Jones—Maurrant’s comin’. 


‘A conspirators’ silence falls upon them as Maurrant, pipe in 
mouth, comes out of the house.” Mrs. Maurrant has gone to 
look for Willie, they tell him, explaining with some particularity 
that boys of Willie’s age are pretty sure to need a lot of lookin’ 
alters, yave. 

Shirley Kaplan, daughter of Isadore, has brought her father 
a cup of tea and he quits his Yiddish newspaper to drink it... . 
Lippo Fiorentino, “‘a fat Italian with thick black hair and mus- 
tache, clutching a violin in his left arm and balancing five 
ice cream cones in his right hand,” comes to treat the crowd and 
cool ’em off... . Miss Simpson, from the charities, is looking 
for Mrs. Hildebrand—poor little Mrs. Hildebrand, who, with her 
two children, is about to be dispossessed. Mrs. Hildebrand, who 
happens in at the moment, is a “small, rather young woman 
with a manner of perpetual bewilderment.” How should she be 
expected to realize that it was wrong to take the 75 cents Miss 
Simpson had given her to buy groceries with and take the children 
to a moving picture show? 

“We always went Thursday nights to the pictures when my 
husband was home,” Mrs. Hildebrand explains. 

“Yes, but your husband isn’t home. And as far as anybody 
knows, he has no intention of coming home,’ counters Miss 
Simpson. 

Kaplan, the Jew, would like to argue the subject of charity 
with Miss Simpson. In fact Mr. Kaplan would be pleased to 
argue with anybody, being something of a radical and with 
rather positive views. 

Miss Simpson is of no mind to argue but she knows one thing, 
and that is that nobody is going to give anybody money to 
spend on moving picture shows. ... The great trouble with 
Miss Simpson, Mr. Fiorentino is convinced, is that she is still a 
SPIISter Sachs. 

Mrs. Maurrant is back from looking for Willie, and anxious 
about Rose. Mr, Maurrant is anxious about the lot of them. 
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. . - Miss Simpson has got the Hildebrands temporarily set and 
is ready to leave. ... Mr. Kaplan would like to tell her a 
little something more about the economic weaknesses of or- 
ganized charity. 


Miss SIMPSON (turning, angrily)—Nobody’s asking your 
opinion. 

KaPLaN—Dot’s oll right. I’m taling you wit’out esking. You 
hoid maybe already dot poem: 


“Orgenzied cherity, measured and iced, 
In der name of a kushus, stetistical Christ.” 


Miss Simpson (fiercely)—All the same, you Jews are the first 
to run to the Charities. (Ske strides angrily off at the right. 
Lippo, affecting a mincing gait, pretends to follow her.) 

Kapitan (leaning out of the window)—Come back and I'll tal 
you somet’ing will maybe do good your kerecter. 

Mrs. FIoRENTINO—Lippo! 

Mrs. Jones (highly amused)—Look at him, will ya? 

Lrppo (laughing and waving his hand)—Gooda-bye, lady! (He 
comes back to the stoop.) 

Kapitan (to the others)—Dey toin out in de street a mudder 
vit? two children, and dis female comes and preaches to her 
bourgeois morelity. 

Mrs. Jones (to Mrs. FIORENTINO)—He’s shootin’ off his face 
again. 

SHIRLEY—Papa, it’s time to go to bed! 

Kapian (irritably)—Lat me alone, Shoiley. (Rising and ad- 
dressing the others.) Dees cherities are notting but anudder 
dewise for popperizing de verking-klesses. W’en de lendlords 
steal from de verkers a million dollars, dey give to de Cherities a 
t’ousand. 

Maurrant—Yeah? Well, who’s puttin’ her out on the street? 
What about the lan’lord here? He’s a Jew, ain’t he? 

Mrs. Jones—I'll say he’s a Jew. Isaac Cohen! 

KapLaNn—Jews oder not Jews—wot has dis got to do vit’ de 
quastion? I’m not toking releegion, I’m toking economics. So 
long as de kepitalist klesses— 

Maurrant (interrupting)—I’m talkin’ about if you don’t pay 
your rent, you gotta move. 

Mrs. Maurrant—lIt doesn’t seem right, though, to put a poor 
woman out of her home. 
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Mrs. FiorENtTrino—And for her husband to run away—dot vos 
not right either. 

Lippo—I betcha ’e’s got ’nudder woman. He find a nice blonda 
chicken, ’e run away. 

Mrs. Jonres—There ought to be a law against women goin’ 
around, stealin’ other women’s husbands. 

Mrs. FioreNTINo—Yes, dot’s right, Mrs. Jones. 

Mavurrant—Well, what I’m sayin’ is, it ain’t the landlord’s 
fault. 

Kapran—Eet’s de folt of our economic system. So long as de 
institution of priwate property exeests, de verkers vill be at de 
moicy of de property-owning klesses. 

Maurrant—That’s a lot 0’ bushwa! I’m a woikin’ man, see? 
I been payin’ dues for twenty-two years in the Stage-Hands 
Union. If we’re not gettin’ what we want, we call a strike, see?— 
and then we get it. 

Lippo—Sure! Ees same wit’ me. We gotta Musician Union. 
We getta pay for da rehears’, we getta pay for da overtime— 

SHIRLEY—That’s all right when you belong to a strong union. 
But when a union is weak, like the Teachers’ Union, it doesn’t 
do you any good. 

Mrs. Jones (to Mrs. FIoRENTINO)—can y’ imagine that?— 
teachers belongin’ to a union! 

Kaplan (impatiently)—Oll dese unions eccomplish notting 
wotever. Oll dis does not toch de fondamental problem. So long 
as de tuls of industry are in de hands of de kepitalist klesses, ve 
vill hev exploitation and sloms and— 

Mavurrant—T” hell wit’ all dat hooey! I’m makin’ a good 
livin’ an’ I’m not doin’ any kickin’. 

OLSEN (removing his pipe from his mouth)—Ve got pros- 
perity, dis coontry. 

JoNEs—You said something! 

Kapran—Sure, for de reech is planty prosperity! Mister 
Morgan rides in his yacht and upstairs dey toin a voman vit’ two 
children in de street. 

Maurrant—And if you was to elect a Socialist president to- 
morrow, it would be the same thing. 

Mrs. FIiorENTINO—Yes, dot’s right, Mr. Maurrant. 

JonEes—You'’re right! 

KapLan—Who’s toking about electing presidents? Ye must 
put de tuls of industry in de hands of de vorking-klesses and dis 
ken be accomplished only by a sushal revolution! 
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Mavurrant—Yeah? Well, we don’t want no revolutions in 
this country, see? (General chorus of assent.) 

Mrs. Jones—I know all about that stuff—teachin’ kids there 
ain’t no Gawd an’ that their gran’fathers was monkeys. 

JONES (rising, angrily)—Free love, like they got in Russia, 
huh? (KapiLan makes a gesture of impatient disgust, and sinks 
back into his chair.) 

Mavurrant—tThere’s too goddam many o’ you Bolshevikis 
runnin’ aroun’ loose. If you don’t like the way things is run 
here, why in hell don’t you go back where you came from? 


The argument waxes hot and hotter. Shirley Kaplan tries to 
drag her father away. Mrs. Maurrant anxiously urges her pug- 
nacious husband to quit. But the men are full of fight, Mr. 
Kaplan insisting on a reconstructed social order, Mr. Maurrant 
standing for the old-fashioned home and family honor. 

“No reason to exist, huh?” Maurrant repeats. ‘Well, it’s 
gonna exist, see? Children respectin’ their parents an’ doin’ what 
they’re told, get me? An’ husbands an’ wives, lovin’ an’ honorin’ 
each other, like they said they would, when they was spliced— 
an’ any dirty sheeny that says different is li’ble to get his head 
busted open, see?”’ 

Now the neighbors take a hand, and with some difficulty keep 
the belligerents apart. It is Mr. Lippo’s conviction that Mussolini 
would be giving them both a dose of castor oil... . 

Sam Kaplan has arrived home. ‘He is twenty-one, slender, 
with dark, unruly hair and a fine, sensitive, mobile face.’ Sam 
is more interested in a book he is reading as he walks along 
than he is in any of his neighbors. Neither is he in easy agree- 
ment with them in other matters. 

He doesn’t like the kind of music Lippo likes. Sam likes the 
soulful music of the Russians. Lippo prefers the Italian music 
that makes you want to dance—in illustration of which he grabs 
Mrs. Maurrant and is dancing with her across the sidewalk 
as Sankey returns. The milkman stops again awkwardly in 
passing. Frank Maurrant stares pointedly at him. 

“Look out! You’re blockin’ traffic!”? warns Mrs. Jones. Nor 
is the tension relieved greatly when Willie Maurrant comes in 
scratched and torn and sobs an explanation that he wouldn’t 
have been fighting if a big bum hadn’t said something to him— 
something he refuses to tell his father. 

Frank Maurrant has gone down to Callahan’s to get a drink. 
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... Sam Kaplan, disgusted with the gossip of the stoop, has 
dashed protestingly into the house. ... Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Olsen have disappeared. . . . The Fiorentinos have gone to bed, 
Mr. Fiorentino issuing a final warning to Mrs. Fiorentino that 
if he ever catches any milkman in his house there is going to be 
a lot of neck breaking. 

Then Rose Maurrant and Harry Easter appear. “Rose is a 
pretty girl of 20, cheaply but rather tastefully dressed. Easter is 
about 35, good looking and obviously prosperous.” 

Mr. Easter is reluctant to bid Rose good-night without some 
definite demonstration that she considers the evening has been 
a success. In fact Mr. Easter is rather persistent. He begs 
a kiss. He even suggests that he has time to go into the house 
with Rose for a minute. Anyway he is sure Rose is old enough to 
do what she pleases. Furthermore, even if he is married, Mr. 
Easter insists he is quite off his nut about Rose. And he thinks 
she is very foolish living the way she does. 

“Why not snap out of it all?” suggests Mr. Easter. 

“Out of what?” 


Easter (indicating the house)—This! The whole business. 
Living in a dirty old tenement like this; working all day in a 
real-estate office, for a measly twenty-five a week. You’re not 
going to try to tell me you like living this way, are you? 

Rose—No, I can’t say that I like it, especially. But maybe 
it won’t always be this way. Anyhow, I guess I’m not so much 
better than anybody else. 

Easter (taking her hand)—Do you know what’s the matter 
with you? You're not wise to yourself. Why, you’ve got just 
about everything, you have. You’ve got looks and personality 
and a bean on your shoulders—there’s nothing you haven’t got. 
You’ve got It, I tell you. 

Ros—E—You shouldn’t keep looking at me, all the time, at the 
office. The other girls are beginning to pass hints about it. 

EASTER (releasing her hand, genuinely perturbed)—Is that a 
fact? You see, that shows you! I never even knew I was look- 
ing at you. I guess I just can’t keep my eyes off you. Well, 
we've got to do something about it. 

RosE (nervously snapping the clasp of her hand-bag)—I guess 
the only thing for me to do is to look for another job. 

EasTER—Yes, that’s what I’ve been thinking, too. (As she is 
about to demur.) Wait a minute, honey! I’ve been doing a 
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little thinking and I’ve got it all doped out. The first thing you 
do is throw up your job, see? 

RosE—But— 

EastER—Then you find yourself a nice, cozy little apartment 
somewhere. (As she is about to interrupt again.) Just a min- 
ute, now! Then you get yourself a job on the stage? 

RosE—How could I get a job on the stage? 

EastER—Why, as easy as walking around the block. I’ve got 
three or four friends in the show-business. Ever hear of Harry 
Porkins? 

Rose—No. 

Easter—Well, he’s the boy that put on ‘“Mademoiselle Marie” 
last year. He’s an old pal of mine, and all I’d have to say to 
him is: (putting his arm around her shoulder.) ‘Harry, here’s a 
little girl I’m interested in,” and he’d sign you up in a minute. 

RosE—I don’t think I’d be any good on the stage. 

EastER—Why, what are you talking about, sweetheart? 
There’s a dozen girls, right now, with their names up in electric 
lights, that haven’t got half your stuff. All you got to do is go 
about in the right way—put up a little front, see? Why, half 
the game is nothing but bluff. Get yourself a classy little apart- 
ment, and fill it with trick furniture, see? Then you doll yourself 
up in a flock of Paris clothes and you throw a couple or three 
parties and you're all set. (Taking her arm.) Wouldn’t you 
like to be on Broadway? 

Rose—I don’t believe I ever could be. 

EasteR—Isn’t it worth trying? What have you got here, hm? 
This is no kind of a racket for a girl like you. (Taking her hand.) 
You do like me a little, don’t you? 

RosE—I don’t know if I do or not. 

EastER—Why, sure you do. And once you get to know me 
better, you’d like me even more. I’m no Valentino, but I’m not 
a bad scout. Why, think of all the good times we could have 
together—you with a little apartment and all. And maybe we 
could get us a little car— 

Rose—And what about your wife? 

EAstER (letting go her hand)—The way I figure it is, she 
doesn’t have to know anything about it. She stays up there in 
Bronxville, and there are lots of times when business keeps me 
in New York. Then, in the summer, she goes to the mountains. 
Matter of fact, she’s going next week and won’t be back until 
September. 
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Rose (shaking her head and going towards the stoop)—\ 
don’t think it’s the way I’d want things to be. 

EasteEr—Why, there’s nothing really wrong about it. 

Rosre—Maybe there isn’t. But it’s just the way I feel about 
it, I guess. 

Eastrr—Why, you’d get over that in no time. There’s lots 
of girls— 

Rosr—Yes, I know there are. But you’ve been telling me 
all along that I’m different. 

EastER—Sure, you're different. You’re in a class by yourself. 
Why, sweetheart— (He tries to take her in his arms.) 

Rose (pushing him away)—No. And you mustn’t call me 
sweetheart. 

EastER—Why not? 

RosE—Because I’m not your sweetheart. 

EAsTER—I want you to be— 


An unearthly yell of pain issues from the Buchanan apartment. 
Mrs. Buchanan’s expectations are evidently about to be realized. 
. . . Down the street Rose sees her father approaching. Mr. 
Easter decides that under the circumstances his further hopes 
can wait. 

Mr. Maurrant is rough and suspicious. Where has Rose been? 
Who was that she was talkin’ to? Out on a pettin’ party, eh? 
Well, there ain’t goin’ to be any of that in Mr. Maurrant’s 
family— 

Rose has little success answering him. She hasn’t been petting. 
She’s been to dinner with Mr. Easter. He is the manager of her 
office. After dinner they went some place and danced... . 

The Buchanan situation is again acute. Mr. Buchanan must 
get the doctor right away. If Rose will do the telephoning he 
can stay with Mrs. Buchanan. She’s got terrible pains— The 
screaming from upstairs bears out that statement... . 

Mae Jones and Dick McGann, she “a vulgar shopgirl of 21,” 
he “a vacuous youth of about the same age,” arrive at the stoop. 
Mae wears Dick’s straw hat. They are both quite drunk. They 
do not stay long. A swig or two out of Dick’s flask and they are 
gone—to Fred Hennessy’s apartment. Dick has the key... . 

Rose Maurrant is back from telephoning. The Buchanan 
doctor is on his way. . . . Vincent Jones, “a typical New York 
taxicab driver,” stops Rose as she starts to enter the house. He, 
too, is a neighbor. . . . He, too, is interested in Rose. Why 
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won’t she come take a ride in his hack? Rose is trying to get 
away from Yincent when Sam Kaplan interferes. 

“Take your hands off her!” shouts Sam, climbing out of the 
window of the Kaplan apartment. 

“Well, look who’s here!” mockingly answers Vincent. ‘Haster 
gesehn de fish in de Bowery? (Menacingly). ‘What de hell do 
you want?” 

“You keep your hands off her!” repeats Sam. 

In answer to which Vincent reaches suddenly up and pulls 
Sam down before him. After that he deliberately puts the flat 
of his hand against Sam’s face and pushes him until he sprawls on 
the walk. 

“You big coward!” explodes Rose. “If you hit him again [ll 
call my father!” 

“Gee! Don’t frighten me like dat. I got a weak heart!” sneers 
Vincent. 

The arrival of Mrs. Jones, who has had her dog out for a walk, 
helps to clear the situation. Vincent is willing to call it an in- 
cident and go in with his mother to eat the stew she has saved 
for him. 

“You seem to have plenty of admirers, Miss Maurrant,” Mrs. 
Jones flings back of her. “But I guess you come by it natural.” 

Sam Kaplan is hysterical. He wants to kill Vincent. He 
wants to sob out his disgust of his own weakness. Rose’s sym- 
pathy is but cold comfort. . . . Gradually Rose’s troubles take 
precedence in their thoughts. The problem of her mother, now 
that everybody knows what’s going on, worries Rose. And yet it 
is natural enough with her mother being sort of gay and happy 
and her father being the way he is; meaning well, and all, but sort 
of making you freeze up when you really want to be nice and 
loving. 


Sam—TI wish I could help you, Rose. 

Rose—You do help me, Sam—just by being nice and sym- 
pathetic and talking things over with me. There’s so few people 
you can really talk to, do you know what I mean? Sometimes 
I get the feeling that I’m all alone in the world and that— 
(A scream of pain from Mrs. BUCHANAN.) 

Rose (springing to her feet)—Oh, just listen to her! 

Sam—Oh, God! 

RosE—The poor thing! She must be having terrible pains. 

SaM—That’s all there is in life—nothing but pain. From 
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before we’re born, until we die! Everywhere you look, oppres- 
sion and cruelty! If it doesn’t come from Nature, it comes from 
humanity—humanity trampling on itself and tearing at its own 
throat. The whole world is nothing but a blood-stained arena, 
filled with misery and suffering. It’s too high a price to pay 
for life—life isn’t worth it! (He seats himself despairingly on 
the stoop.) 

RosE (putting her hand on his shoulder)—Oh, I don’t know, 
Sam. I feel blue and discouraged, sometimes, too. And I get 
a sort of feeling of, oh, what’s the use. Like last night. I hardly 
slept all night, on account of the heat and on account of think- 
ing about—well, all sorts of things. And this morning, when I 
got up, I felt so miserable. Well, all of a sudden, I decided I’d 
walk to the office. And when I got to the Park, everything 
looked so green and fresh, that I got a kind of feeling of, well, 
maybe it’s not so bad, after all. And then, what do you think?— 
all of a sudden, I saw a big lilac-bush, with-~some flowers still 
on it. It made me think about the poem you said for me— 
remember?—the one about the lilacs. 

SAM (quoting )— 

“When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d 
And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever-returning spring.” 

(He repeats the last line): 

I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever-returning spring? 
Yes! 

RosE—No, not that part. I mean the part about the farm- 
house. Say it forme Sam. (She sits at his feet.) 

SamM—“Tn the door-yard, fronting an old farm-house, near the 

whitewashed palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush, tall-growing, with heart-shaped 
leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom, rising delicate, with the 
perfume strong I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush in the 
door-yard, 

With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break.’ 

RosE (eagerly)—Yes, that’s it! That’s just what I felt like 
doing—breaking off a little bunch of the flowers. But then I 
thought maybe a policeman or somebody would see me, and 
then I’d get into trouble, so I didn’t. 
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BuCHANAN’s Voi1cE—Miss Maurrant! Miss Maurrant! 
(Sam and ROSE spring to their feet and look up.) 

RosE—Yes? 

BUCHANAN’s VorcE—Do you mind phoning to the doctor 
again? She’s getting worse. 

Rose—Yes, sure I will. (Ske starts to go.) Wait! Maybe 
this is the doctor now. 

BUCHANAN’S VOICE (excitedly as Dr. WILSON appears at the 
left)—Yes, that’s him. Mrs. Maurrant! Tell her the doctor’s 
here! Doctor, I guess you’re none too soon. 

Dr. WiLson (a seedy, middle-aged man in a crumpled 
Panama)—Plenty of time. Just don’t get excited. (He throws 
away his cigarette and enters the vestibule. The mechanical 
clicking of the door-latch is heard as Dr. WILSON goes into the 
house.) 

Rose—I hope she won’t have to suffer much longer. 

MAvuRRANT (appearing at the window, in his under-shirt )— 
Rose! 

Rose (rather startled)—Yes, pop, Ill be right up. 

Maurrant—Well, don’t be makin’ me call you again, d’ya 
hear? 

RosE—I’m coming right away. (Maurrant leaves the win- 
dow.) 

RosE—I’d better go up now, Sam. 

SamM—Do you have to go to bed, when you're told, like a 
child? 

RosE—I know, Sam, but there’s so much wrangling goes on, 
all the time, as it is, what’s the use of having any more? Good 
night, Sam. There was something I wanted to talk to you about, 
but it will have to be another time. (Ske holds out her hand. 
Sam takes it and holds it in his.) 

Sam. (trembling and rising to his feet)—Rose, will you kiss 
me? 

RosE (simply)—Why, of course I will, Sam. (She offers him 
her lips. He clasps her in a fervent embrace, to which she sub- 
mits but does not respond.) 

Rose (freeing herself gently)—Don’t be discouraged about 
things, Sam. You wait and see—you’re going to do big things, 
some day. I’ve got lots of confidence in you. 

Sam (turning away his head)—I wonder if you really have, 
Rose? 

RosE—Why, of course I have! And don’t forget it! Good 
night. I hope it won’t be too hot to sleep. 
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Sam—Good night, Rose. (He watches her, as she opens the 
door with her latchkey and goes into the house. Then he goes 
to the stoop and seating himself, falls into a reverie. A Police- 
man appears at the right and strolls across, but Sam is oblivious 
to him. In the distance a home-comer sings drunkenly. A light 
appears in the Maurrant hall-bedroom, and a moment later 
Rose comes to the window and leans out.) 

Rose (calling softly)—Hoo-hoo! Sam! (Sam looks up, then 
rises.) Good night, Sam. (She wafts him a kiss.) 

Sam (with deep feeling)—Good night, Rose, dear. (She smiles 
at him. Then she pulls down the shade. Sam looks up for a 
moment, then resumes his seat. A scream from Mrs. BUCHANAN 
makes him shudder. A deep rhythmic snoring emanates from 
the Fiorentino apartment. A steamboat whistle is heard. The 
snoring in the Fiorentino apartment continues. Sam raises his 
clenched hands to heaven. A distant clock begins to strike 
twelve. Sam’s arms and head drop forward. The curtain falls.) 


ACT TI 


It is daybreak the following morning. Slowly the tenement is 
coming to life and getting to bed. Mr. Jones is returning a bit 
dazed from a neighboring speakeasy. ... The Olsen baby is 
voicing a demand for food. . .. Through their windows the 
Fiorentinos are heard snoring, frequently in concert. ... Dr. 
Wilson, after a wakeful night at the Buchanans’, now on his way 
home, pauses on the stoop to light a cigarette. . . . Mae Jones 
and Dick McGann, back from the Hennessy apartment, are ex- 
changing early morning insults. ... A milkman and a police- 
man, meeting at the curb, exchange the day’s greetings. . . 

Rose Maurrant is at the window of the Maurrant apartment 
looking for Willie. . . . There can be no breakfast until Willie 


gets back with the bread. . . . Sam Kaplan is out on the stoop 
reading. . . . Shirley Kaplan notes the greeting of the two and 
is worried. 


SHIRLEY—Sam, breakfast is ready. 

SamM—lI don’t want any breakfast. 

SHIRLEY—What do you mean, you don’t want any breakfast? 
What kind of a business is that, not to eat breakfast? 

SamM—Do I have to eat breakfast, if I don’t want to? 

SHIRLEY—You’ve got your head so full of that Rose Maurrant 
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upstairs that you don’t want to eat or sleep or anything any 
more. 

Sam—lIf I don’t feel like eating, why should I eat? (Bursting 
out.) You're always telling me: “Eat!” “Don’t eat!” “Get 
me “Go to bed!”’ I know what I want to do, without being 
told. 

SHIRLEY—I don’t see, just when you’re graduating from col- 
lege, why you want to get mixed up with a little batzimer like 
that! 

SamM—It’s always the same thing over again with you. You 
never can get over your race prejudice. I’ve told you a hundred 
times that the Jews are no better than anybody else. 

SHIRLEY—I’m not talking about that! Look at the kind of 
family she comes from. What’s her father? Nothing but an 
illiterate rough-neck. And her mother— 

SAM (indignantly)—Are you starting, too? 

Kapian’s VoicE—Shoi-ley! 

SHIRLEY—Wait a minute, papa’s calling. (Into the room.) All 
right, papa! (To Sam.) Come in, Sam, or papa will be making 
long speeches again. 

SAM (impatiently)—All right! 


The Buchanan baby is a girl... . At 3.30 a.m. she came 
and Mrs. Buchanan’s yelling should have waked the neighbor- 
hood, according to Mr. Buchanan. . . . The letter carrier is not 
impressed by Mr. Buchanan’s pride of paternity. . . . The letter 
carrier has six children and is still carrying a mail-bag at 62. 

Lippo Fiorentino is both delighted and saddened by the Bu- 
chanan achievement. . . . Lippo is delighted for the Buchanans 
but saddened that Mrs. Fiorentino cannot do as well by him. 
. . . Lippo is also saddened for Rose. . . . It is too bad that 
Rose should not be happy, that she should not marry a ver’ 
reech man and travel and know these Eetaly, these Sorrent’— 
La Belle Sorrent’—these Baia di Napoli! ... No, Rose is not 
in love with “da leetla kike.” Rose, so far as she knows, is not 
in love with any one. But Sam Kaplan’s being a Jew wouldn’t 
stop her loving him... . 

Mrs. Jones, back with the dog, is glad to hear of Mrs. Maur- 
rant’s night’s vigil with Mrs. Buchanan. . . . Havin’ children’s 
terrible, but no mother would ever give hers up, especially if 
they turn out all right, says Mrs. Jones. . . . Still, she’d think 
twice before she ever let one of hers bring a Jew into the family. 
. . . The nerve of Mrs. Jones stuns Rose, but Mrs. Maurrant is 
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convinced it is best never to pay attention to such things... . 

Frank Maurrant is ready to go to work, but before he goes 
he would like to know a few things. . . . Where’s Mrs. Maurrant 
been all night? ... With the Buchanans? ... Yeah?P... 
Well, where’s she goin’ now? . . . “Just around to Kraus’s to get 
a chicken,” answers Mrs. Maurrant. “I thought I’d make her 
some chicken soup to give her strength.” 


Maurrant—Say, how about lookin’ after your own home 
an’ lettin’ the Buchanans look after theirs. 

Mrs. MAaurraNt—All I’m trying to do is to be a little neigh- 
borly. It’s the least anybody can do, with the poor thing hardly 
able to lift her hand. 

Maurrant—That’s all right about that! (Coming down the 
steps.) A woman’s got a right to stay in her own home, lookin’ 
after her husband an’ children. 

Mrs. MAurRANT (going towards him)—What else have I been 
doing all these years, I’d like to know? 

Mavurrant—Well, just see that you don’t forget it, that’s all 
—or there’s li’ble to be trouble. 

Mrs. Maurrant (putting her hand on his arm)—All right, 
Frank. Don’t say any more, please. When will you be back— 
to-morrow? 

MaurRANT—I don’ know when I'll be back. Whenever I’m 
t’roo wit’ me work—that’s when. What are you so anxious to 
know for, huh? 

Mrs. Maurrant—Why, I just asked, that’s all. 

Mavurrant—Oh, you just asked, huh? Just in case somebody 
wanted to come aroun’ callin’, is that it? 

Mrs. Maurrant—No, it isn’t. It isn’t anything of the kind. 
You got no right to talk to me like that, in front of my own 
daughter. You got no right. No, you haven’t! (She turns 
away and hurries off, abruptly, at the left.) 

Rose—Ma! (She starts to run after her mother.) 

MAURRANT (imperiously)—Come back here, you! (RosE 
hesitates.) Come back, hear me? (Rose turns and comes 
back.) You stay right here. (He puts down his satchel and 
takes a flask from his pocket.) 

RosE—Why do you talk to her like that? 

MaurrAnt—Nobody’s askin’ you. 

Rose—If you were only a little nicer to her, maybe everything 
would be different. 

Maurrant—Yeah? Where’s she got any kick comin’. Ain’t 
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I always been a good husband to her? Ain’t I always looked 
after her? (He takes a drink.) 

RosEe—It’s not that, pop. It’s somebody to be sort of nice 
to her that she wants—sort of nice and gentle, the way she is 
to you. That’s all it is. 

Maurrant (turning to her)—So she’s got you headed the 
same way, has she? Goin’ out nights with married men, huh? 

Rose—You don’t need to worry about me, pop. I can take 
care of myself, all right. 

MavurraANT—No daughter o’ mine ain’t gonna go that way. 
I seen too many o’ those kind around the theaytre. 

Rose—Things are different, nowadays, pop. I guess maybe 
you don’t realize that. Girls aren’t the way they used to be— 
sort of soft and helpless. A girl nowadays knows how to look 
out for herself. But not her, pop; she needs somebody to look 
after her. 

Mavurrant—Aw, can all that talk! You been listenin’ to 
them bolshevikis, that’s the trouble. But I’m gonna keep you 
straight, by God, or Ill know the reason why. 

Rose—I guess I’ve got a right to think about things for my- 
self. 

Maurrant—Yeah? Well, don’t let me ketch that other bozo 
comin’ around here, either—that’s all I got to say. 

Rose (hesitantly, going up to him)—Pop, listen—couldn’t we 
get a little house somewhere—Queens or somewhere like that? 

Maurrant—What’s the idea? 

Rose—Well, I don’t know. I sort of thought it would be nice 
for all of us. And maybe if ma had a nice little home and some 
real nice neighbors—do you see what I mean? 

MaurraNnt—This place suits me all right. 

RosE—You can get some real nice little houses, that don’t 
cost such an awful lot. And I wouldn’t mind helping to pay for 
it. And once we had it all fixed up— 

Mavurrant—Forget it! I don’ know when I'll be back. (As 
he starts to go right.) An’ remember what I told you, hear? 


The Hildebrand children have gone cheerily to school. ... 
Later they are to be dispossessed, they report, gleefully, and Miss 
Simpson of the Charities is going to find them a new place to 
live. . . . It’s quite exciting. . . . Mrs. Maurrant is back from 
her marketing, relieved to find Mr. Maurrant gone. . . . She’s 
always tried to be a good wife to Maurrant, Mrs. Maurrant ex- 
plains to her daughter, but it never has seemed to make any 
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difference to him. . . . She’s always tried to be a good mother, 
too, and to make a home. . . . But what’s the use? . . . “What’s 
the good of being alive if you can’t get a little something out of 
life? You might just as well be dead,” sobs Mrs. Maurrant. 

Rose understands her mother, but she can see things dif- 
ferently, too. ‘What I was thinking was, if he didn’t come 
around here so much, maybe,” she suggests. “Do you see what 
I mean, ma?” 

“Yes, Rose.” 

“Tt’s on account of all that’s going around—everybody in the 
whole house. You see what I mean, don’t you, ma?” 

“Every person in the world has to have somebody to talk to,” 
sighs Mrs. Maurrant. “You can’t live without somebody to talk 
to. I’m not saying that I can’t talk to you, Rose, but you’re 
only a young girl and it’s not the same thing.” 

“Tt’s only on account of pop. I’m scared of what he’s likely 
to do if he starts drinking.” 

“Well, I'll see, Rose. Sometimes I think I’d be better off if 
I was dead.” ... 

Shirley Kaplan is ready to start for school. . . . Not a pleas- 
ant prospect, she admits to Rose Maurrant, trying to keep forty 
children quiet another hot day. . .. Vacation in two weeks? 
- - - Vacations don’t mean much when you're taking summer 
courses at Teachers College. 


SHIRLEY—Miss Maurrant, if you don’t mind, I want to talk 
to you about my brother, Sam. 

RosE—Why certainly, Miss Kaplan. 

SHIRLEY—I guess you know he’s only finishing college, this 
month— 

Rose—Yes, of course I do. 

SuirtEy—Then he has to go three years to law-school and 
pass the bar examinations, before he can be a full-fledged lawyer. 

RosE—Yes, it takes a long time. 

SHIRLEY—A long time and lots of money. And before a young 
lawyer begins to make his own living, takes a long time, too. 
It will be ten years, maybe, before he’s making enough to support 
himself and a family. (Looking away.) Then, it’s time enough 
for him to think about marriage. 

Rose—You don’t mean me and Sam, Miss Kaplan? 

SHIRLEY—Yes, that’s just what I mean. 

RosE—Why, we’re just good friends, that’s all. 

SHIRLEY—I know how it is with a boy like Sam, Miss Maur- 
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rant. He thinks he’s a man, already; but he’s nothing but a 
boy. If you’re such a good friend, you shouldn’t take his mind 
away from his work. 

RoseE—But I haven’t meant to, Miss Kaplan—honest I 
haven't. 

SHIRLEY—I’ve had to work hard enough to get him as far as 
he is. And I have my father to take care of, too. The few 
dollars he makes, writing for the radical papers, don’t even pay 
the rent. Believe me, every dollar I make goes. 

RosE—I know. Sam’s often told me how much he owes to 
you. 

SHIRLEY—He doesn’t owe me anything. I don’t care about 
the money. Only he should be thinking about his work and not 
about other things. 

Rose—Yes, he should be thinking about his work. But don’t 
you think there are other things in the world, too, besides just 
work? 

SHIRLEY—Don’t you think I know that? I know that just as 
well as you do. Maybe, you think I’m an old-maid school- 
teacher, without any feelings. 

Rosr—Oh, I don’t—really I don’t! 

SHIRLEY (turning her head away)—Maybe I’m not a movie 
vamp, with dimples—but I could have had my chances, too. 
Only, I wanted to give Sam an education. 

RosE—I haven’t tried to vamp Sam, honestly I haven’t. We 
just seemed sort of naturally to like each other. 

SHIRLEY—Why must you pick out Sam? You could get other 
fellows. Anyhow, it’s much better to marry with your own 
kind. When you marry outside your own people, nothing good 
ever comes of it. You can’t mix oil and water. 

Rose—I don’t know. I think if people really care about each 
other— 

SHIRLEY—He’s nothing but a baby. He sees a pretty face 
and, right away, he forgets about everything else. 

RosE (with a flash of temper)—I know I haven’t as much 
brains as Sam, or as you, either, if that’s what you mean. 

SHIRLEY (contritely, going towards her)—I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings. I haven’t got anything against you. Only, 
he’s all I’ve got in the world. What else have I got to live for? 


Sam Kaplan’s arrival stops them. . . . Sam is even more un- 
happy this morning than he was last night. . . . Rose is going 
to a synagogue to her boss’s funeral and the thought of it de- 
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presses Sam. . . . He has never been inside a synagogue him- 
self, his people being rationalists. ... Nor has he any funny 
idea about the God people tell themselves lies about because 
reality is too terrible for them to face. . . . Even the happiness 
that people strive so hard for is nothing but an illusion to Sam 
this morning. .. . What’s the use of anything? What’s the 
use of living? Why not, with 10 cents worth of carbolic acid, 
have it all over with? . . . But Rose wants to live. 

“Why?” shouts Sam. “Why? What is there in life to com- 
pensate for the pain of living?” 

“There’s a lot,” answers Rose. “Just being alive—breathing 
and walking around. Just looking at the faces of people you 
like and hearing them laugh. And seeing the pretty things in 
the store-windows. And rough-housing with your kid brother. 
And—oh, I don’t know—listening to a good band, and dancing— 
Oh, I’d hate to die!” 

Rose tries earnestly to get Sam’s promise that he will not talk 
about killing himself any more. . . . Soon, worrying about her 
problem, he has forgotten his own. . . . There is a man in her 
office who wants to put Rose on the stage, she reports; there is 
the chance that she could get away from the tenement and make 
a lot of money and perhaps help her whole family. . . . Even 
if she did have to pay the price men expect... . 

The reappearance of the freshly insulting Vincent Jones in- 
tensifies Rose’s disgust with her surroundings. . . . It also con- 
vinces Sam that perhaps he and Rose had better run away to- 
gether. ... 

Mr. Easter, from the office, stops in passing to take Rose to 
the boss’s funeral. . . . A skinny pupil arrives for Mr. Fioren- 
tino’s instruction. . . . A strawberry huckster down the street 
calls his wares. . . . Sankey, the milk collector, appears non- 
chalantly at the stoop. . . . From her window above Mrs. Maur- 
rant invites him in. . . . Maurrant is in Stamford, she reports, 
and Rose won’t be home for an hour... . 

The City Marshal and his assistant are there to dispossess the 
Hildebrands. . . . Olsen, the janitor, directs them to the fourth 
floor. . . . The strawberry salesman draws nearer... . An ol’ 
clos’ merchant shares the air with him. ... Mae Jones gets 
started sleepily toward her job... . 

Frank Maurrant suddenly appears. . . . The Maurrant win- 
dow shades are drawn. . . . Sam Kaplan tries to stop Maurrant 
as he rushes up the stairs! ... Sam Kaplan tries to yell a 
warning! ... “Mrs. Maurrant! Mrs. Maurrant!” 


“ee 
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There are two shots and then a heavy fall. . . . Suddenly one 
of the Maurrant shades shoots up... Sankey, coatless, his 
face deformed by terror, tries to open the window... . His 
elbow shatters a pane. . . . Maurrant drags him back into the 
room. . . . Another shot is heard! 

“For Chris’ sake what’s happenin’? Get an ambulance, you!” 
... The City Marshal is excited. ...A crowd begins to 
gather. . . . The Marshal’s assistant leans out the Maurrant 
window. .. . “Grab dat boid! He’s comin’ down!” 

Maurrant appears in the doorway. . . . “His coat is open and 
his shirt is torn almost to shreds. His face, hands and clothing 
are covered with blood.” ... 

As the crowd closes in Maurrant whips out a revolver and 
forces them back. . . . Now, having them cowed, he has dashed 
down the cellar stairs... . 

A woman calls from above: “Hurry up! Get an ambulance!” 
. .- No one hears her. ...A cop arrives. ... Despite the 
warnings of the crowd the cop and two men dash into the 
cellar. . 

“It’s a moider,” reports Fred, the Marshal’s assistant, to the 
pushing crowd. “Dis boid’s wife and some other guy! Jesus, 
you oughta see de blood!” ... 

A second policeman pushes his way through the crowd and 
into the hall. . . . From the Maurrant window the second police- 
man yells to the Marshal to call the “resoives” . . . There’s a 
phone next door. 

Clanging bells and the ambulance. . . . “Hurry up, Doc, she’s 
still breathin’!” urges the policeman from the window. . . . They 
get the stretcher through the crowd and into the house. .. . 

Suddenly there is a cry from Sam Kaplan. . . . He has seen 
Rose Maurrant coming down the street. . . . He rushes to her. 


RosE—What’s the matter, Sam? What’s the ambulance for? 
Did anybody get hurt? 

SamM—Go away, Rose. Go away. 

RosE—Who is it? What’s the matter? Is it my mother? 
It’s not my mother, is it? (Clinging to him.) Sam, is it? 

SamM—There’s been an accident. Go away, Rose. (He tries to 
force her away.) 

Rosre—Tell me what’s happened! Tell me! 

Miss CusHine (appearing at the window)—They’re bringing 
her down! 

Rose (with a cry)—It is my mother! 
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Miss Cusuinc (seeing her)—Oh, my God, there’s Rose! 
(Mrs. FiorENTINO, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. HitpEBRAND, Lippo and 
BUCHANAN crowd to the MAURRANT windows.) 

Sam—Rose! Go away! (She pays no attention to him, but 
stands watching the door, transfixed. ‘THE INTERNE comes 
briskly out of the house.) : 

Tue INTERNE (to the MarsuaL)—Hold the door open, will 
you? (He comes down the steps.) 

Tue Marsnat—Sure, doc! (He hurries into the vestibule.) 

THE INTERNE (to the crowd)—Keep back, now! 

Rose (seizing Tue INTERNE’s arm)—Doctor! Is she dead? 

THE INTERNE—Who are you? Her daughter? 

RosE—Yes, sir. I’m her daughter. 

Tue INTERNE—She’s pretty badly hurt. Step aside, now! 
(They step aside, as THE AMBULANCE-DRIVER and THE POLICE- 
MAN come out of the house, carrying Mrs. MAuRRANT on the 
stretcher. There is a low murmur from the crowd.) 

THE AMBULANCE-DRIVER—Easy, now. 

THE PoLticEMAN—AIl right. (They come down the steps and 
go towards the left.) 

_ Rose (running forward and gripping the side of the stretcher.) 
—Mother! Mother! 

Mrs. Maurrant (opening her eyes, feebly)—Rose! (She 
tries to lift her hand, but it falls back.) 

THE INTERNE (pulling Rose back)—You mustn’t talk to her 
now. (SAM takes her about the shoulders. They and Tue In- 
TERNE follow the stretcher off, at the left. The crowd swarms 
after them. FRED comes out of the house, carrying one end of 
an iron bedstead. The curtain fails.) 


AGTeIT 


It is mid-afternoon of the same day. Movers are just taking 
away the last of the Hildebrand furniture. Policemen in charge 
of the Maurrant case have gathered together the blood-stained 
dress of Mrs. Maurrant and the coat, cap and bill-holder belong- 
ing to Sankey. 

Two nurse maids have wheeled their perambulators into the 
street to have a look at the scene of the murder so graphically 
described on an afternoon tabloid, which they read wonderingly: 
“Composograph showing Sankey, scantily clad, in a last vain 
attempt to escape the vengeance of the jealousy-crazed husband, 
whose home he had destroyed.” 
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Harry Easter is looking for Rose Maurrant, but the policeman 
on guard has seen nothing of her since she went to the horspital 
that morning. Maurrant? No they ain’t caught ‘im yet, but 
they'll git ’im. 

Mrs. Jones is back from Police Headquarters. . . . And the 
things they asked her down there! . 

Rose Maurrant is back from a shopping trip. . . . She has a 
bow of crape for the door. . . . She has a white dress and white 
stockings for her mother. . . . She is grateful for all that both 
Mrs. Jones and Mr. Easter want to do for her, but there isn’t 
_anything anybody can do, now. . . . She will manage some way. 
. . . She will have to find a place where she and Willie can live 
and perhaps if it is away from all they have been used to it will 
be better. . . . But she couldn’t let Mr. Easter help her find it, 
even if his intentions and ideas have all been changed by the 
tragedy. . . . She just doesn’t want to be under obligations to 
anybody. ... 

Shirley Kaplan is sympathetic. ... It is Shirley who goes 
with Rose back into the Maurrant apartment to help her change 
her dress and pick up such things as she and Willie will need. 
... - Willie is at his aunt’s. He thinks there has been some kind 
of accident... . 

Isadore Kaplan is back in the window with his newspaper. . . 
Mr. Buchanan is on his way to the drug store. 

“Dees is a terrible t’ing vich hes heppened,” ventures Mr. 
Kaplan. 

“T’ll say it is,” replies Mr. Buchanan. ‘You know the way I 
look at it, he didn’t have a right to kill the both of them like 
that. Of course I’m not saying what she did was right, either.” 

“How ken ve call ourselves ciwilized, ven ve see thet sax 
jealousy hes de power to awaken in us de primitive pessions of de 
sevege?” 

“Yes, that is true, too,” agrees Buchanan, a little bewildered. 
“Of course you can’t expect a man to stand by and see his home 
broken up. But murdering them, like that, is going a little too 
far. Well, I got to go and phone the doctor. This thing’s given 
my wife a kind of a relapse. She thought a lot of Mrs. Maur- 
rant.” 

From down the street come the sound of shots being fired. 
. .. Excited voices tery out. .... “They got “im!” ... The 
neighbors rush out of the house, Rose Maurrant with them. 
. .. They try to keep Rose back, but she will not stay... . 
She wants to see her father. 
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The crowd bellows in, Maurrant between two policemen in 
front; a second policeman holding the crowd back behind them. 
... “Maurrant’s clothes are torn, and his right arm is in a 
crude sling. Sweat, blood and grime have made him almost un- 
recognizable.” 


Rose (running forward)—Pop! Are you hurt? 

Maurrant (seeing her for the first time)—Rose! 

ONE OF THE POLICEMEN (to whom MaAuRRANT is manacled) 
—Keep back, miss! 

MavurraNT—It’s me daughter! Fer Chris’ sake, boys, lemme 
talk to me daughter! Maybe I’ll never be seein’ her again! 

First PoticEMAN—Give ’im a woid wit’ her. (He zs the Officer 
who was on duty in the Maurrant apartment.) 

SECOND PoLicEMAN (after a moment’s hesitation)—Well, all 
right. (Savagely to MaurraNnt.) But don’t try to pull nothin’, 
hear? (There is a forward movement in the crowd.) 

Frrst PoLicEMAN (to the crowd)—Keep back, youse! 

Maurrant—Rose! You're wearin’ a black dress, Rose! 

RosE—Oh, pop, why did you do it? Why did you? 

MavurrANT—I must 0’ been out o’ me head, Rose. Did she 
say anythin’? 

RosE—She never opened her eyes again. 

Mavurrant—I’d been drinkin’, Rose—see what I mean?—an’ 
all the talk that was goin’ around, I just went clean off me nut, 
that’s all. 

RosE—What’ll they do to you, pop? 

MAurRANT—It’s the chair for me, I guess. But I don’t care— 
let ’em give me the chair. I deserve it all right. But it’s her, 
I’m thinkin’ of, Rose—the way she looked at me. I oughtn’t to 
done it, Rose. 

Rose—She was always so good and sweet. 

Mavrrant—Don’t I know it? I ain’t no murderer—you 
ought to be the one to know that, Rose. I just went out o’ me 
head, that’s all it was. 

SECOND PoLticEMAN—AII right, that’s all now. Come on! 

Mavurrant—Gimme a minute, can’t you? She’s me daughter. 
Gimme a chance, can’t you? What’s gonna happen to you, Rose? 

RosE—I’ll be all right, pop. You don’t need to worry about 
me. 

MavurrAnt—I ain’t been a very good father, have I? 

RosE—Don’t worry about that, pop. 

MaAurRANT—It ain’t that I ain’t meant to be. It’s just the 
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way things happened to turn out, that’s all. Keep your eye on 
Willie, Rose. Don’t let Willie grow up to be a murderer, like 
his pop. 

RosE—I’m going to do all I can for him, pop. 

Maurrant—You're a good girl, Rose. You was always a 
good girl. 

Rose (breaking down)—Oh, pop! 


Rose has thrown her arms around her father’s neck... . 
Maurrant is sobbing hoarsely. . . . The policeman tries to be 
gentle but firm in separating them. . . . The procession is re- 
‘sumed. . . . The crowd falls in and follows after. . . . Sam and 
Rose are left behind. 


SaM—I must talk to you! What are you going to do, Rose? 

RosE—Well, I haven’t really had any time to do much think- 
ing. But I really think the best thing I could do would be to 
get out of New York. You know, like we were saying, this 
morning—how things might be different, if you only had a 
chance to breathe and spread out a little. Only when I said it, 
I never dreamt it would be this way. 

SamM—If you go, I'll go with you. 

RosE—But, Sam dear— 

SamM—lI don’t care anything about my career. It’s you—you 
—I care about. Do you think I can stay here, stifling to death, 
in this slum, and never seeing you? Do you think my life 
means anything to me, without you? ; 

RosE—But, Sam, we’ve got to be practical about it. How 
would we manage? 

Sam—lI don’t care what I do. I'll be a day-laborer; I'll dig 
sewers—anything. (Taking her passionately in his arms.) Rose, 
don’t leave me! 

RosE—TI like you so much, Sam. I like you better than any- 
body I know. 

Sam—lI love you, Rose. Let me go with you! 

RosE—It would be so nice to be with you. You're different 
from anybody I know. But I’m just wondering how it would 
work out. 

Sam—If we have each other, that’s the vital thing, isn’t it? 
What else matters but that? 

RosE—Lots of things, Sam. There’s lots of things to be con- 
sidered. Suppose something was to happen—well, suppose I was 
to have a baby, say. That sometimes happens, even when you 
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don’t want it to. What would we do, then? We’d be tied down 
then, for life, just like all the other people around here. They 
all start out loving each other and thinking that everything is 
going to be fine—and before you know it, they find out they 
haven’t got anything and they wish they could do it all over 
again—only it’s too late. 

Sam—It’s to escape all that that we must be together. It’s 
only because we love each other and belong to each other, that 
we can find the strength to escape. 

Rose (shaking her head)—No, Sam. 

Sam—Why do you say no? 

Rosr—It’s what you said just now—about people belonging 
to each other. I don’t think people ought to belong to anybody 
but themselves. I was thinking, that if my mother had really 
belonged to herself, and that if my father had really belonged to 
himself, it never would have happened. It was only because they 


‘ were always depending on somebody else, for what they ought 


to have had inside themselves. Do you see what I mean, Sam? 
That’s why I don’t want to belong to anybody, and why I don’t 
want anybody to belong to me. 

SamM—You want to go through life alone?—never loving any 
one, never having any one love you? 

RosE—Why, of course not, Sam! I want love more than 
anything else in the world. But loving and belonging aren’t the 
same thing. (Putting her arms about him.) Sam, dear, listen. 
If we say good-bye, now, it doesn’t mean that it has to be for- 
ever. Maybe some day, when we’re older and wiser, things will 
be different. Don’t look as if it was the end of the world, Sam! 

Sam—lIt is the end of my world. 

RosE—It isn’t, Sam! If you'd only believe in yourself, a 
little more, things wouldn’t look nearly so bad. Because once 
you're sure of yourself, the things that happen to you, aren’t so 
important. The way I look at it, it’s not what you do that 
matters so much; it’s what you are. (Warmly.) Im so fond of 
you, Sam. And I’ve got such a lot of confidence in you. (Jm- 
pulsively.) Give me a nice kiss! (Sam takes her in his arms 
and kisses her, passionately. A gawky Girl of seventeen—one 
of Lippo’s pupils, appears at the left, and looks at them, scan- 
dalized. Then she goes into the vestibule and rings the bell. 
The door clicks and she enters the house, as SHIRLEY comes out, 
carrying a wicker suit-case. Survey looks at Sam and Rost.) 

Rose (to SHIRLEY)—I was just telling Sam, that I think I'll 
soon be going away from New York. (Sam looks at her, for a 
moment, in agony, then goes abruptly into the house.) 
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SHIRLEY—I put your things in this suit-case. (Ske comes 
down to the pavement. The Girl, in the Fiorentino apartment, 
begins tuning her violin.) 

Rose (taking the suit-case)—You’ve been awfully nice to me. 
Don’t worry about Sam, Miss Kaplan. Everything will be all 
right with him. 

SHIRLEY—I hope so. (From the Fiorentino apartment, come 
the strains of Dvordk’s Humoresque, jerkily played on a violin.) 

Rosz—Oh, I just know it will! (Extending her hand.) Good- 
bye, Miss Kaplan. 

SHIRLEY—Good-bye, Rose (impulsively). You're a sweet girl! 
(She hugs and kisses her.) 

Rose—I hope I’ll see you again. 

SHIRLEY (crying)—I hope so, Rose. (ROosE fakes up the suit- 
case and goes off at the left. Sutrtry stands watching her.) 

KapLan (re-appearing at his window)—Shoiley, vot’s de met- 
ter again vit Sem? He’s crying on de bed. 

SHIRLEY—Let him alone, papa, can’t you? (She turns and 
enters the house. Kaptan sighs and, seating himself at the 
window, opens a newspaper. A shabby, middle-aged couple ap- 
pear ai the right, and approach the stoop.) 

THE Man (reading the To-Let sign)—Here’s a place. Six 
rooms. Want to take a look at it? (A group of children off-stage 
left, begin singing The Farmer in the Dell. This continues until 
after the curtain is down.) 

THE WomaNn—AIl right. No harm lookin’, Ring for the 
janitor. (THE MAN goes up the stoop and rings the janitor’s 
bell.) Somebody must o’ just died. 

Tue Man—Yeah, maybe that’s why they’re movin’ out. 
(Wiping his face with a handkerchief.) Phoo! Seems to be 
gettin’ hotter every minute. (Mrs. FiorENTINO seats herself, at 
her window, a sewing-basket in her lap. Mrs. Jones and Miss 
CusHING appear at the right, busily engaged in conversation.) 

Miss Cusutnc—tThe poor little thing! 

Mrs. Jones (as they go up the steps)—Well, you never can 
tell with them quiet ones. It wouldn’t surprise me a bit, if she 
turned out the same way as her mother. She’s got a gentleman 
friend, that I guess ain’t hangin’ around for nothin’. I seen 
him, late last night, and this afternoon, when I come home from 
the police— (She is still talking, as they enter the house.) Mrs. 
OLSEN comes up from the cellar steps. A Sailor appears at the 
left, with two girls, an arm about the waist of each. They stroll 
slowly across. The curtain falls.) 


JOURNEY’S END 
Drama in Three Acts 


By R. C. SHERRIFF 


THE importation of the then current success of the London 
theatre season, which was the war play, “Journey’s End,” served 
the New York theatre a particularly good turn in late March 
of 1929. 

That lack of confidence in the theatre which invariably fol- 
lows the production of a series of disappointing plays and the 
resulting refusal of playgoers to support them had greatly dis- 
couraged native producers. Critics of the drama and upholders 
of what generally is termed the legitimate theatre were beginning 
also to doubt. 

Perhaps, people agreed, the so-called “talkies” were sounding 
the death-knell of spoken drama! Perhaps the drama, as repre- 
sented by the better plays and the better players for some hun- 
dreds of years, was doomed, as the hucksters of a cheaper and 
shoddier entertainment had insisted! 

And then came “‘Journey’s End” to revive hope and cheer the 
spirits of the drama’s defenders. Within a week the Miller 
Theatre in which it was played had been practically bought out 
for the three months following, which would carry the drama 
into hot weather, and there was every prospect that the war 
play could continue successfully so long as the English cast 
brought over to play it could stand the strain. 

Something of the history of ‘“Journey’s End” is told elsewhere 
in this volume. This is an account of the play itself. The setting 
is an officers’ dugout in the British trenches before St. Quentin. 
The time in March, 1918. Looking into the dugout you see a 
few rough steps that lead to the trench at the rear. There is a 
table occupying a good part of the floor space, two or three crude 
chairs, a bench, and a bunk or two. From left and right tunnels 
lead to other and, you feel, much less roomy sleeping holes. The 
light is furnished by candles stuck in bottles, or empty beef tins. 
There are a few cutout pictures of girls wearing nothing much in 
the way of clothes stuck to the walls. 
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“The earth walls deaden the sounds of war, making them 
faint and far away, although the front line is only fifty yards 
ahead. The flames of the candles that burn day and night are 
steady in the still, damp air. 

“Through the doorway can be seen the misty grey parapet of 
a trench and a narrow strip of starlit sky. A bottle of whiskey, 
a jug of water and a mug stand on the table amongst a litter of 
papers and magazines.” 

Save for the presence of Captain Hardy, red-faced and cheer- 
ful, the dugout at the moment is unoccupied. Captain Hardy is 
trying to dry a sock over a candle flame that he may complete 
an otherwise satisfactory toilet. He sings as he dries, or at least 
hums so many of the words of an army song as he can recall. 

Presently Hardy is joined by First Lieutenant Osborne, a tall, 
thin man with a fine head and close-cropped, iron grey hair. 
Osborne has come up with the new outfit that is taking over this 
section of the line. His Captain, Stanhope, is behind with the 
men. 

Hardy is quite happy at turning the place over. It’s been 
rather nerve-racking the last several days. Quiet as death for 
hours, and then a sudden attack that just literally blows every- 
thing up. Something’s happening over in the Boche country, less 
than a hundred yards away. Hardy is satisfied of that. Prob- 
ably the big German attack long promised can be expected any 
day now. 

Otherwise the situation is about as usual. Quarters not so 
good. There’s room in the dugout for five officers and four men, 
but they can’t be too particular. Two or three of the beds are 
bottomless and when you try to sleep in them by hanging your 
legs and arms over the sides if your legs get too low the rats gnaw 
your boots. 

“You got many rats here?” idly inquires Osborne. 

“T should say—roughly—about two million,” Hardy estimates: 
“but then, of course, I don’t see them all.” 

Trench stores are all right, considering everything, and Hardy 
is soon ready to adjust his pack and get out. He thinks he won’t 
stay and meet Stanhope. He is a little sensitive about Stanhope. 

‘“He’s a good chap, I know,” admits Hardy, in reply to Os- 
borne’s quick defense of his captain. “But I never did see a 
youngster put away the whiskey he does. D’you know, the last. 
time we were out resting at Valennes he came to supper with 
us and drank a whole bottle in one hour fourteen minutes—we 
timed him. 
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OsBorNE—I suppose it amused everybody: I suppose every- 
body cheered him on, and said what a splendid achievement it 
was. 

Harpy—He didn’t want any “cheering” on— 

OsBorNE—No, but everybody thought it was a big thing to 
do. (There is pause.) Didn’t they? 

Harpy—wWell, you can’t help, somehow, admiring a fellow 
who can do that—and then pick out his own hat all by himself 
and walk home— 

OsBoRNE—When a boy like Stanhope gets a reputation out 
here for drinking, he turns into a kind of freak show exhibit. 
People pay with a bottle of whiskey for the morbid curiosity of 
seeing him drink it. 

Harpy—Well, naturally, you’re biased. You have to put him 
to bed when he gets home. 

OsBORNE—It rather reminds you of bear-baiting—or cock- 
fighting—to sit and watch a boy drink himself unconscious. 

Harpy—Well, damn it, it’s pretty dull without something to 
liven people up. I mean, after all—Stanhope really is a sort of 
freak: I mean it is jolly fascinating to see a fellow drink like 
he does—glass after glass. He didn’t go home on his last leave, 
did he? 

OsBoORNE—NOoO. 

Harpy—I suppose he didn’t think he was fit to meet papa. 
(A pause.) You know his father’s vicar of a country village? 

OsBORNE—I know. ; 

Harpy (laughing)—Imagine Stanhope spending his leave in a 
country vicarage tea! He spent his last leave in Paris, didn’t he? 

OsBORNE—Yes. 

Harpy—I bet it was some leave! 

OsBoRNE—Do you know how long he’s been out here? 

Harpy—A good time, I know. 

OsBorNE—Nearly three years. He came out straight from 
school—when he was eighteen. He’s commanded this company 
for a year—in and out of the front line. He’s never had a rest. 
Other men come over here and go home again ill, and young Stan- 
hope goes on sticking it, month in, month out. 

Harpy—Oh, I know he’s a jolly good fellow— 

OsBORNE—I’ve seen him on his back all day with trench fever 
—then on duty all night— 

Harpy—Oh, I know: he’s a splendid chap! 

OsBoRNE—And because he’s stuck it till his nerves have got 
battered to bits, he’s called a drunkard. 
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Harpy—Not a drunkard: just a—just a hard drinker: but 
you're quite right about his nerves. They are all to blazes. Last 
time out resting we were playing bridge and something happened 
—I don’t remember what it was: some silly little argument— 
and all of a sudden he jumped up and knocked all the glasses off 
the table! Lost control of himself: and then he—sort of—come 
to—and cried— 

OsBorNE—Yes, I know. 

Harpy—You heard about it? 

OsBorNE—He told me. 

Harpy—Did he? We tried to hush it up. It just shows the 
state he’s in. (He rises and puts on his pack. There is a pause.) 
You know, Osborne, you ought to be commanding this company. 

OsBoRNE—I? 

Harpy—Of course you ought. It sticks out a mile. I know 
he’s got pluck and all that, but, damn it, man, you’re twice his 
age—and think what a dear, level-headed old thing you are. 

OsBORNE—Don’t be an ass. He was out here before I joined 
up. His experience alone makes him worth a dozen people like 
me. 

Harpy—You know as well as I do, you ought to be in com- 
mand. 

OsBoRNE—There isn’t a man to touch him as a commander of 
men. He’ll command the battalion one day if— 

Harpy—Yes, if! 


Now the taking over is completed and Hardy departs with 
enough impediment to make him fearfully frightening to a Ger- 
man, Osborne thinks, if he should meet one suddenly coming 
around a corner. 

Mason, the cockney soldier servant, is in to lay the table for 
supper. A very good supper, Mason thinks, considering. 

“What are you going to tempt us with to-night, Mason?” the 
First Lieutenant inquires. 

“Soup, sir—cutlets—and pineapple.” 

“Cutlets?” 

“Well, sir—well, yes, sir—cutlets,” persisted Mason. 

“What sort of cutlets?” 

“Now, sir, you’ve got me. I shouldn’t like to commit meself 
too deep, sir.” 

“Ordinary ration meat?” 

“Yes, sir. Ordinary ration meat, but a noo shape, sir. Smells 
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like liver, sir, but it ’asn’t got that smooth, wet look like liver’s 
got.” 

Stanhope’s company is short an officer. Now one arrives in the 
person of Second Lieutenant Raleigh, sent up from Battalion 
Headquarters. ‘He is a well-built, healthy looking boy of about 
eighteen” with a very new uniform. To Osborne he makes report 
of his assignment and his adventures since having been sent out 
almost direct from school the summer before. 

Raleigh has had, he thinks, a “frightful bit of luck” in being 
assigned to Stanhope’s company. He had known Stanhope at 
school. Raleigh was only a kid then, and Stanhope, three years 
his senior, was one of the big fellows, but their fathers had been 
friends and away from school they managed to be terrific pals. 
One summer Stanhope had spent a part of his vacation at the 
Raleighs’. Met Raleigh’s sister. She was just a kid then, too, 
but by the time war came she had grown up and there was a 
sort of understanding between them. Stanhope was her hero, too. 
Now Raleigh has brought his captain a message from her. 

The story rather worries Osborne. Delicately he tries to pre- 
pare Raleigh for the change he may notice in Stanhope. Three 
years of fighting, three years of such service as Stanhope has 
known, is likely to change a man a lot, make him a bit quick- 
tempered and that sort of thing— 

But Raleigh is prepared for that. “I know old Dennis’s 
temper,” he laughs. “I remember once at school he caught some 
chaps in a study with a bottle of whiskey. Lord! the roof nearly 
blew off. He gave them a dozen each with a cricket stump. 
(Osborne laughs.) He was so keen on the fellows in the house 
keeping fit. He was frightfully down on smoking—and that sort 
of thing.” 

“You must remember he’s commanded this company for a long 
time—through all sorts of rotten times. It’s—it’s a big strain on 
a man.” 

“Oh, it must be!” 

“Tf you notice a—a difference in Stanhope—you’ll know it’s 
only the strain?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

Osborne is very gentle, rather paternal, in fact, about acquaint- 
ing the younger man with his duties and what are likely to be his 
experiences during his six days in line. The dugout, the boy 
learns, lets in from the support trench; the front line’s about fifty 
yards farther on. He'll probably be sent on duty with one of the 
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older men at first, until he gets used to it; after that he will 
stand his three hours on and six hours off with the rest of them. 

It is a little hard for Raleigh to imagine that he is at last in 
the very thick of everything. The occasional spells of quiet are 
confusing, with nothing but the distant booming of the guns up 
Wipers way to remind him of the war. And to think—Osborne 
suggests—a hundred yards away the Germans are sitting in their 
dugouts wondering about the quiet, too! 

There’s something romantic about it all, Osborne has con- 
cluded. At least it is best always to think of it as being romantic. 

That helps: . ... 

Now Captain Stanhope and Second-Lieutenant Trotter have 
come down the dugout steps and thrown their packs on the floor. 
“Despite his stars of rank Stanhope is no more than a boy; 
tall, slimly built but broad-shouldered. His dark hair is carefully 
brushed; his uniform, though old and war-stained, is well cut and 
cared for. He is good-looking, rather from attractive features 
than the healthy good looks of Raleigh. Although tanned by 
months in the open air, there is a pallor under his skin and dark 
shadows under his eyes. His short and fat companion—Second 
Lieutenant Trotter—is middle-aged and homely looking. His 
face is red, fat, and round; apparently he has put on weight dur- 
ing his war service, for his tunic appears to be on the verge of 
bursting at the waist.” 

Free of his pack burdens and his mind freed of his opinion 
of the way Hardy has permitted his men to leave the trenches; 
having refused Mason’s suggestion that he have some soup and 
called rather peremptorily for whiskey, Stanhope is made aware 
of his new officer’s presence. He is properly apologetic, his face 
all smiles, his hand haltingly half extended and then dropped 
suddenly to his side as Raleigh moves into the light. 

Stanhope stares at Raleigh as though dazed. Nor are Os- 
borne’s efforts at relieving the tension by calling attention to the 
forthcoming food completely successful. 

In fact the tension continues all through the supper, though 
there is now the food to talk about, the explanations of Mason to 
question, and the general discouragement of Trotter with the 
whole mess of war to ponder—the mess war creates when it 
comes to upsetting meals. .. . 

Supper is over, finally. Trotter and Raleigh have gone to re- 
lieve Hibbert, who comes in complaining of his neuralgia. He 
gets precious little sympathy from his captain. It is Stanhope’s 
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private opinion, he tells Osborne, as soon as Hibbert goes to his 
bunk, that Hibbert is “another little worm trying to wiggle 
home.” If he is he is doomed to disappointment. 

Osborne is inclined to think that Stanhope is a little hard on 
Hibbert, but does not pursue the subject when he notes his 
captain’s excited anger. He turns the subject abruptly to the 
new atrival. 

“Raleigh looks a nice chap.” 

“Ves,” Stanhope agrees, after a pause. 

“Good-looking youngster. At school with you, wasn’t he,” 
persists Osborne. 

“Has he been talking already?” sharply demands Stanhope. 


OsBoRNE—He just mentioned it. It was a natural thing to tell 
me when he knew you were in command. (STANHOPE is lounging 
at the table with his back to the wall. OsBoRNE, sitting on the 
right-hand bed, begins to puff clouds of smoke into the air as he 
lights his pipe.) He’s awfully pleased to get into your company. 
(STANHOPE makes no reply. He picks up a pencil and scribbles 
on the back of a magazine.) He seems to think a lot of you. 

STANHOPE (looking up quickly at OsBoRNE and laughing.)— 
Yes, I’m his hero. 

OsBoRNE—It’s quite natural. 

STANHOPE—You think so? 

OsBORNE—Small boys at school generally have their heroes. 

STANHOPE—Yes. Small boys at school do. 

OsBorRNE—Often it goes on as long as— 

STANHOPE—ASs long as the hero’s a hero. 

OsBorNE—It often goes on all through life. 

STANHOPE—I wonder. How many battalions are there in 
France? 

OsBoRNE—Why? 

STANHOPE—We'll say fifty divisions. That’s a hundred and 
fifty brigades—four hundred and fifty battalions. That’s one 
thousand eight hundred companies. (He looks up at OSBORNE 
from his calculations on the magazine cover.) There are one 
thousand eight hundred companies in France, Uncle. Raleigh 
might have been sent to any one of those, and, my God! he comes 
to mine. 

OsBoRNE—You ought to be glad. He’s a good-looking young- 
ster. I like him. 

STANHOPE—I knew you’d like him. Personality, isn’t it? (He 
takes a worn leather case from his breast pocket and hands a 
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small photograph to OsBorNE.) I’ve never shown you that, 
have I? 

OsBoRNE (looking at the photograph.)—No. (Pause.) Ra- 
leigh’s sister, isn’t it? 

STANHOPE—How did you know? 

OsBoRNE—There’s a strong likeness. 

STANHOPE—I suppose there is. 

OsBORNE (intent on the picture)—She’s an awfully nice-look- 
ing girl. 

STANHOPE—A photo doesn’t show much, really. Just a face. 

OsBORNE—She looks awfully nice. (There is a silence. STAN- 
HOPE lights a cigarette. OSBORNE hands the photo back.) You're 
a lucky chap. 

STANHOPE (putting the photo back into his case)—I don’t know 
why I keep it, really. 

OsBorNE—Why? Isn’t she—I thought— 

STANHOPE—What did you think? 

OsBoRNE—Well, I thought that perhaps she was waiting for 
you. 
STANHOPE—Yes. She is waiting for me—and she doesn’t know. 
She thinks I’m a wonderful chap—commanding a company. (He 
turns to OSBORNE and points up the steps into the line.) She 
doesn’t know that if I went up those steps into the front line— 
without being doped with whiskey—I’d go mad with fright. 

(There is a pause, OSBORNE Stirs himself to speak.) 

OsBoRNE—Look here, old man. I’ve meant to say it, for a long 
time, but it sounds damned impudence. You’ve been longer out 
here than any man in the battalion. It’s time you went away 
for arest. It’s due to you. 

STANHOPE—You suggest that I go sick, like that little worm in 
there—neuralgia in the eye? (He laughs and takes a drink.) 

OsBorNE—No. Not that. The colonel would have sent you 
down long ago, only— 

STANHOPE—Only—what? 

OsBoRNE—Only he can’t spare you. 

STANHOPE (laughing )—Oh, rot! 

OsBorRNE—He told me. 

STANHOPE—He thinks I’m in such a state I want a rest, is that 
it? 

OsBoRNE—No. He thinks it’s due to you. 

STANHOPE—It’s all right, Uncle. I’ll stick it out now. It may 
not be much longer now. I’ve had my share of luck—more than 
my share. There’s not a man left who was here when I came. 
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But it’s rather damnable for that boy—of all the boys in the 
world—to have come to me. I might at least have been spared 
that. 

OssporNE—You’re looking at things in rather a black sort of 
way. 

STANHOPE—I’ve just told you. That boy’s a hero-worshipper. 
I’m three years older than he is. You know what that means at 
school. I was skipper of Rugger and all that sort of thing. It 
doesn’t sound much to a man out here—but it does at school 
with a kid of fourteen. Damn it, Uncle, you’re a schoolmaster ; 
you know. 

OsBoRNE—I’ve just told you what I think of hero-worship. 

STANHOPE—Raleigh’s father knew mine, and I was told to 
keep an eye on the kid. I rather liked the idea of looking after 
him. I made him keen on the right things—and all that. His 
people asked me to stay with them one summer. I met his sister 
then— 

OsBORNE—Yes? 

STANHOPE—At first I thought of her as another kid like Ra- 
leigh. It was just before I came out here for the first time that I 
realised what a topping girl she was. Funny how you realise it 
suddenly. I just prayed to come through the war—and—and do 
things—and keep absolutely fit for her. 

OsBoRNE—You’ve done pretty well. An M.C. and a company. 

STANHOPE (taking another whiskey)—It was all right at first. 
When I went home on leave after six months it was jolly fine to 
feel I’d done a little to make her pleased. (He takes a gulp of 
his drink.) It was after I came back here—in that awful affair 
on Vimy Ridge. I knew I’d go mad if I didn’t break the strain. 
I couldn’t bear being fully conscious all the time—you’ve felt 
that, Uncle, haven’t you? 

OsBORNE—Yes, often. 

STANHOPE—There were only two ways of breaking the strain. 
One was pretending I was ill—and going home; the other was 
this. (He holds up his glass.) Which would you pick, Uncle? 

OsBoRNE—I haven’t been through as much as you. I don’t 
know yet. 

STANHOPE—TI thought it all out. It’s a slimy thing to go home 
if you’re not really ill, isn’t it? 

OsBoRNE—I think it is. 

STANHOPE—Well, then. (He holds his glass up to OsBorne.) 
Cheero, and long live the men who go home with neuralgia. (He 
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puts his glass down.) I didn’t go home on my last leave. I 
couldn’t bear to meet her, in case she realised— 

OsBORNE—When the war’s over—and the strain’s gone—you’ll 
soon be as fit as ever, at your age. 

STANHOPE—I’ve hoped that all the time. I’d go away for 
months and live in the open air—and get fit—and then go back 
to her. 

OsBorNE—And so you can. 

STANHOPE—If Raleigh had gone to one of those other one 
thousand eight hundred companies. 

OsBoRNE—I don’t see why you should think— 

STANHOPE—Oh, for Lord’s sake don’t be a damn fool. You 
know! You know he’ll write and tell her I reek of whiskey all 
day. 

OsBoRNE—Why should he? He’s not a— 

STANHOPE—Exactly. He’s not a damned little swine who’d de- 
ceive his sister. 

OsBoRNE—He’s very young; he’s got hundreds of strange 
things to learn; he’ll realise that men are—different—out here. 

STANHOPE—It’s no good, Uncle. Didn’t you see him sitting 
there at supper?—staring at me?—and wondering? He’s up in 
those trenches now—still wondering—and beginning to under- 
stand. And all these months he’s wanted to be with me out here. 
Poor little devil! 

OsBoRNE—1 believe Raleigh’ll go on liking you—and looking 
up to you—through everything. There’s something very deep, 
and rather fine, about hero-worship. 

STANHOPE—Hero-worship be damned! (He pauses, then goes 
on, in a strange, high-pitched voice.) You know, Uncle, I’m an 
awful fool. I’m captain of this company. What’s that bloody 
little prig of a boy matter? D’you see? He’s a little prig. 
Wants to write home and tell Madge all about me. Well, he 
won’t; d’you see, Uncle? He won’t write. Censorship! I censor 
his letters—cross out all he says about me. 

OsBoRNE—You can’t read his letters. 

STANHOPE (dreamily)—Cross out all he says about me. Then 
we all go west in the big attack—and she goes on thinking I’m a 
fine fellow for ever—and ever—and ever. (He pours out a drink, 
murmuring “Ever—and ever—and ever.”’) 


Osborne takes Stanhope’s blanket from his pack and spreads it 
on the bed by the table. With gentle insistence he gets his now 
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slightly unsteady captain to agree to lie down, though the latter 
still is of a mind to combat the suggestion and to continue the 
recital of his determination to be even with Raleigh for having 
forced his way into “C” company. 

Slowly, as the older man makes him comfortable on the bed, 
Stanhope falls into a deep sleep. . . . Mason comes to report the 
arrival of the pepper. . . . Osborne shades the lights so they 
will not waken the sleeper. . . 

The curtain falls. 


ACT IE 


It is early next morning. In the dugout, “a pale shaft of light 
shines down the steps, but candles still burn in the dark corner 
where Osborne and Raleigh are at breakfast.” 

Now Trotter comes in, off duty temporarily and full of 
thoughts of bacon and breakfast. It would be nice, thinks Trot- 
ter as he throws his equipment aside, if he could have a bit of 
lean with his bacon. And he can have, Mason assures him, if 
he learns how to look at it. Let him look straight down on bacon 
from above and he can often see a streak of lean that might quite 
escape the vision from any other angle... . 

Trotter is not at all pleased with the look of things, he reports 
to Raleigh and Osborne. Nor yet with the unnatural quiet. The 
Boche, he is impelled to repeat, is certainly up to something. 

On the other hand it is a gorgeous morning. Quite springlike. 
Makes Trotter think of gardening, and things like that; a mood 
that was definitely stimulated earlier in the morning, he reports, 
when he had distinctly heard a small bird singing above the 
ruins of an old trench. 

Osborne is rather keen on gardening, too. And if Trotter is 
proud of the grass plot in front of his house, bordered with ge- 
raniums, lobelia and calsularia, not to mention his ’olly-’ocks in 
the back, Osborne is no less proud of the fact that his last time 
home on leave he had built a rockery and even induced a prim- 
rose from the woods to grow in it, once he had thought to press a 
bit of moss around it. They’ll be coming out again soon, too, 
those primroses, if they are having the sun at home. 

Which reminds Trotter of the time last spring when his com- 
pany was moving out of a salient about dawn one morning when 
they began to smell something sweet. It was just the time the 
Bosche was sending over a lot of that phosgene gas—and every 
man got into his gas mask. Then Trotter discovered that it was 
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nothin’ but a blinkin’ may-tree all out in bloom and they did 
feel silly!—puttin’ on gas masks because of a damned may- 
free vie. 

Raleigh admits getting the feel of the trenches now. He’s been 
there twelve hours and it seems ages. It’s hard to get used to; it’s 
hard to think of the German lines being no more than the width 
of a Rugger field away! 

Osborne admits he always thinks of distances at the front in 
the terms of a Rugger field. Keeps them in proportion. He, too, 
used to play Rugger once. With the old Harlequins, in fact. 

“T played for the English team on one great occasion,” Osborne 
admits, modestly. 

“What! For England!’ Raleigh can hardly trust his ears. 


OsBorNE—I was awfully lucky to get the chance. It’s a long 
time ago now. 

RALEIGH (with awe)—Oh, but, good Lord! that must have 
been simply topping! Where did you play? 

OsBoRNE—Wing three. 

RaLtE1GH—I say, I—I never realised—you’d played for Eng- 
land? 

OsBoRNE—Tuppence to talk to me now! Anyhow, don’t breeze 
it about. 

RaALEIGH—Don’t the others know? 

OsBoRNE—We never talk about Rugger. 

RaLteIGH—They ought to know. It’d make them feel jolly 
bucked. 

OsBorRNE (laughing)—It doesn’t make much difference out 
here! 

RALeIGH—It must be awfully thrilling, playing in front of a 
huge crowd—all shouting and cheering— 

OsBoRNE—You don’t notice it when the game begins. 

RaLteicH—Yow’re too taken up with the game? 

OsBORNE— Yes. 

RatEeicH—I used to get wind up playing at school with only 
a few kids looking on. 

OsBorNE—You feel it more when there are only a few. (He 
has picked up a slip of paper from the table; suddenly he laughs.) 
Look at this! 

Ratetcu (looking at it curiously)—What is it? 

OsBorNE—Trotter’s plan to make the time pass quickly. One 
hundred and forty-four little circles—one for each hour of six 
days. He’s blacked in six already. He’s six hours behind. 
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RaALEIGH—It’s rather a good idea. I like Trotter. 

OsBorNE—He’s a good chap. 

RaLEIGH—He makes things feel—natural. 

OsBoRNE—He’s genuine sort of chap. 

RaLEIGH—That’s it. He’s genuine. (There is a pause. He 
has been filling a new pipe. OSBORNE is puffing at his old one.) 
How topping—to have played for England! 

OsBORNE—Well, aren’t you, now? 

RaeicH (laughing)—It’s not quite the same. I wasn’t picked 
specially, like you were. (There is a pause.) The Germans are 
really quite decent, aren’t they? I mean, outside the newspapers? 

OsBorNE—Yes. (Pause.) I remember up at Wipers we had a 
man shot when he was out on patrol. Just at dawn. We couldn’t 
get him in that night. He lay out there groaning all day. Next 
night three of our men crawled out to get him in. It was so 
near the German trenches that they could have shot our fellows 
one by one. But, when our men began dragging the wounded 
man back over the rough ground, a big German officer stood up 
in their trenches and called out: “Carry him!”—and our fellows 
stood up and carried the man back, and the German officer fired 
some lights for them to see by. 

RaALEIGH—How topping! 

OsBoRNE—Next day we blew each other’s trenches to blazes. 

RaLEicH—It all seems rather—silly, doesn’t it? 

OsBORNE—it does rather! 


Raleigh has gone into his tunnel to write his first letter home. 
. . . Now Stanhope is back from the line and a visit to the 
colonel. . . . The big German attack, it has been confessed by a 
prisoner, will come the morning of the 21st, two days from 
then! 

Stanhope, of course, will prepare to meet it as best he can, he 
tells Osborne. He plans to wire his company in their position 
with lines of wire down both sides of them as well as in front. 
They can’t expect any help from behind, the colonel says, and 
they will just have to stick it. 

The nearness of the attack makes both Stanhope and Osborne 
thoughtful. 

The older man finds a kind of relief in knowing that the thing 
e really going to happen at last. They have been waiting so 
ONG ight 

Stanhope has grown increasingly introspective. A lot of things 
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have happened recently to sharpen his imagination. Sometimes 
he has a queer feeling that perhaps he may be “going potty,” 
but Osborne tries to convince him that his trouble is no more 
serious than nerve strain, and quietly to suggest that whiskey 
this early in the morning is not particularly helpful. 

Then Stanhope hears that Raleigh is writing a letter home and 
the old misery comes back into his eyes. Has Raleigh been told 
ae the censorship? Does he know that his letters shall be 
read? 

Osborne has not taken that order seriously. Stanhope cannot 
mean really to read the boy’s letters! 

“Officially,” snaps Stanhope, “I’m supposed to read all your 
letters. Damn it all, Uncle! Imagine yourself in my place—a 
letter going away from here—from that boy—” 

“He'll say nothing—rotten—about you.” 

“You think so! . .. I heard you go on duty last night. After 
you’d gone, I got up. I was feeling bad. I forgot Raleigh was 
out there with Trotter. Id forgotten all about him. I was 
sleepy. I just knew something beastly had happened. Then he 
came in with Trotter—and looked at me. After coming in out of 
the night air, this place must have reeked of candle-grease, and 
rats—and whiskey. One thing a boy like that can’t stand is a 
smell that isn’t fresh. He looked at me as if I’d hit him between 
the eyes—as if I’d spat on him— 

“You imagine things!” 

Now Raleigh has come from the tunnel. He is on his way to 
inspect his platoon’s rifles. He has the letter he has written in 
his hand and would put it on the table to be picked up by the 
quartermaster-sergeant. He is about to seal it when Stanhope 
calls to him to leave it open. Raleigh is taken quite by surprise. 
He has been careful, he explains, not to say anything about their 
location, and— 

Stanhope is firm. All letters must be censored. In which case, 
Raleigh decides, he will just let it go. He is putting the letter 
back in his tunic when Stanhope jumps from his chair and faces 
him. 


STANHOPE—Give me that letter! 

RaLEicH (astonished )—But—Dennis— 

STANHOPE (trembling )—Give me that letter! 

RaLEe1icH—But it’s—it’s private. I didn’t know— 
STANHOPE—D’you understand an order? Give me that letter! 
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RaLreicH—But I tell you—there’s nothing—(STANHOPE 
clutches RaLEicH’s wrist and tears the letter from his hand.) 
Dennis—I’m— 

SraNHOPE—Don’t “Dennis” me! Stanhope’s my name! 
You're not at school! Go and inspect your rifles. (RALEIGH 
stands in amazement at the foot of the stairs.) 

STaNHOPE (shouting)—D’you understand an order? 

(For a moment RavetcH stares wide-eyed at STANHOPE, who 
is trembling and breathing heavily, then almost in a whisper he 
says: “Right,” and goes quietly up the narrow steps. STANHOPE 
turns toward the table.) 

OsBorRNE—Good heavens, Stanhope! 

STANHOPE (wheeling furiously on OsBORNE)—Look here, Os- 
borne, I’m commanding this company. I ask for advice when I 
want it! 

OsBoRNE—Very well. 

(STANHOPE sinks down at the table with the letter in his 
hand. There is silence for a moment. Then he throws the letter 
on the table and rests his head between his hands.) 

STANHOPE—Oh, God! I don’t want to read the blasted thing! 

OsBORNE—You'll let it go then? 

STaNHOPE—I don’t care. (There is a pause.) 

OsBorRNE—Shall I glance through it—for you? 

STANHOPE—If you like. 

OsBORNE—I don’t want to. 

STANHOPE—You better. I can’t. 

(OsBORNE crosses and takes the letter from the table. He 
turns to his bed, sits down, and opens the letter. STANHOPE sits 
with his head in his hand, digging a magazine with a pencil. 
After a while, OSBORNE glances up at STANHOPE.) 

OsBorNE—D’you want to hear? 

STANHOPE—I suppose I better know. 

OsBoRNE—He begins with a description of his getting here— 
he doesn’t mention the names of any places. 

STANHOPE—What does he say then? 

OsBorNE—The last piece is about you. 

STANHOPE—Go on. 

OsBORNE (reading )—He says: “And now I come to the great 
news. I reported at Battalion Headquarters, and the colonel 
looked in a little book, and said, ‘You report to “C” Company— 
Captain Stanhope.’ Can’t you imagine what I felt? I was taken 
along trenches and shown a dug-out. There was an awfully nice 
officer there—quite old—with grey hair”—(Ossorne clears his 
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throat)—“and then later Dennis came in. He looked tired, but 
that’s because he works so frightfully hard, and because of the 
responsibility. Then I went on duty in the front line, and a 
sergeant told me all about Dennis. He said that Dennis is the 
finest officer in the battalion, and the men simply love him. 
He hardly ever sleeps in the dug-out; he’s always up in the front 
line with the men, cheering them on with jokes, and making them 
keen about things, like he did the kids at school. I’m awfully 
proud to think he’s my friend.” (There is silence. STANHOPE 
has not moved while OsBoRNE has read.) That’s all. (Pause.) 
Shall I stick it down? 

(STANHOPE sits with lowered head. He murmurs something 
that sounds like “Yes, please.” He rises heavily and crosses to 
the shadows by OsBoRNE’S bed. The sun is shining quite brightly 
in the trench outside.) . . . The curtain falls. 


Later that afternoon Stanhope is giving instructions to his 
sergeant-major as to what shall be expected of ‘‘C” company 
when the big attack comes. Principally, the captain is par- 
ticular about the screens of wire that he wants run down both 
sides of the “C” company position. They will provide a measure 
of protection should the companies on their right and left flanks 
give way. Whatever may come, “C” company is to stick where 
itis; 

The sergeant-major is not altogether clear as to the captain’s 
intentions. What, for instance, is likely to happen if the attack 
should continue for two or three days? What if finally the Bosche 
does break through? What will “C” company do if it should 
find itself with the enemy all around and back of it? 

“Then we advance and win the war,” calmly answers Stan- 
hope. They have been told to stick and stick they will! They 
may be able to delay the advance a whole day... . 

The Colonel has called and brings with him serious news. 
The Brigadier has ordered a raid. The Bosche has been changing 
his front-line troops and everything points to the fact that the 
big push will start at dawn on Thursday. Meantime it has be- 
come increasingly important that the Brigadier should know who’s 
come into line opposite his regiment. He suggested a raid that 
night, with the object of snaring a Bosche prisoner or two, but 
the Colonel has convinced him that a daylight raid the follow- 
ing afternoon would be much more practical and far more promis- 
ing. 

The Colonel is also of the opinion that the raiding party should 
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consist of two officers and ten men. He doesn’t want Stanhope 
to go. Can’t risk that. But he does suggest Osborne as the 
level-headed sort who should lead a venture of that kind. Dis- 
missing Trotter as too fat for an effective dash across No-man’s 
land, and Hibbert as none too promising a substitute, the Colonel 
has hit upon young Raleigh as the best man for the second job. 
Raleigh is fresh and eager and has plenty of guts. 

Stanhope is reluctant to send Raleigh. “It’s rotten to send a 
fellow who’s only just arrived,” he protests. But, like the Colonel, 
he can think of no one else in his company so good. And thus 
it is arranged, with details as to smoke screens and holes to be 
blown in enemy wire to be settled later. . . 

Lieutenant Hibbert comes in to report that his neuralgia is get- 
ting much worse and to ask that he be permitted to go down the 
line to a hospital. He can’t bear the pain longer. 


STANHOPE (quietly)—You’re going to stay here. 

Hispert—I’m going down to see the doctor. He’ll send me 
to hospital when he understands. 

STANHOPE—I’ve seen the doctor. I saw him this morning. He 
won’t send you to hospital, Hibbert; he’ll send you back here. 
He promised me he would. (There is silence.) So you can save 
yourself a walk. 

Hipsert (fiercely)—What the hell—! 

STANHOPE—Stop that! 

HispeRt—I’ve a perfect right to go sick if I want to. The men 
can—why can’t an officer? 

STANHOPE—No man’s sent down unless he’s very ill. There’s 
nothing wrong with you, Hibbert. The German attack’s on 
Thursday; almost for certain. You’re going to stay here and 
see it through with the rest of us. 

Hissert (hysterically )—I tell you, I can’t—the pain’s nearly 
sending me mad. I’m going! I’ve got all my stuff packed. I’m 
going now—you can’t stop me! (He goes excitedly into the 
dug-out. STANHOPE walks slowly towards the steps, turns and 
undoes the flap of his revolver holster. He takes out his revolver, 
and stands casually examining it. H1BBERT returns with his pack 
slung on his back and a walking-stick in his hand. He pauses at 
the sight of STANHOPE by the steps.) 

Hrssert—Let’s get by, Stanhope. 

STANHOPE—You re going to stay here and do your job. 

HrBsert—Haven’t I told you? I can’t! Don’t you under- 
stand? Let—let me get by. 
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STANHOPE—Now look here, Hibbert. I’ve got a lot of work to 
do and no time to waste. Once and for all, you’re going to stay 
here and see it through with the rest of us. 

Hispert—lI shall die of this pain if I don’t go! 

STANHOPE—Better die of pain than be shot for deserting. 

Hissert (72 a low voice)—What do you mean? 

STANHOPE—You know what I mean— 

HisBERT—I’ve a right to see the doctor! 

STANHOPE—Good God! Don’t you understand!—he’ll send 
you back here. Dr. Preston’s never let a shirker pass him yet— 
and he’s not going to start now—two days before the attack— 

Hissert (pleadingly)—Stanhope—if you only knew how awful 
I feel—Please do let me go by— 

(He walks slowly round behind STANHOPE. STANHOPE turns 
and thrusts him roughly back. With a lightning movement H1p- 
BERT raises his stick and strikes blindly at STANHOPE, who catches 
the stick, tears it from Hippert’s hands, smashes it across his 
knee, and throws it on the ground.) 

STANHOPE—God!—you little swine. You know what that 
means—don’t you? Striking a superior officer! (There is si- 
lence. STANHOPE takes hold of his revolver as it swings from 
its lanyard. UH1BBErt stands quivering in front of STANHOPE.) 
Never mind, though. I won’t have you shot for that— 

HisBerT—Let me go— 

STANHOPE—If you went, I’d have you shot—for deserting. 
It’s a hell of a disgrace—to die like that. I’d rather spare you 
the disgrace. I give you half a minute to think. You either stay 
here and try and be a man—or you try to get out of that door— 
to desert. If you do that, there’s going to be an accident. 
D’you understand? I’m fiddling with my revolver, d’you see? 
—cleaning it—and it’s going off by accident. It often happens 
out here. It’s going off, and it’s going to shoot you between the 
eyes. 

Hresert (in a whisper)—You daren’t— 

STANHOPE—You don’t deserve to be shot by accident—but I’d 
save you the disgrace of the other way—I give you half a minute 
to decide. (He holds up his wrist to look at his watch.) Half a 
minute from now— 

(There is silence; a few seconds go by. Suddenly H1psert 
bursts into a high-pitched laugh.) 

HisspErt—Go on then, shoot! You won’t let me go to hos- 
pital. I swear Ill never go into those trenches again. Shoot! 
—and thank God— 
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STANHOPE (with his eyes on his watch)—Fifteen more sec- 
onds— 

Hissert—Go on! I’m ready— 

STANHOPE—Ten. (He looks up at H1ssert, who has closed his 
eyes.) Five. 

(Again STANHOPE looks up. After a moment he quietly drops 
his revolver into his holster and steps towards HiBBERT, who 
stands with lowered head and eyes tightly screwed up, his arms 
stretched stiffly by his sides, his hands tightly clutching the edges 
of his tunic. Gently StaNHOoPE places his hands on H1BBERt’s 
shoulders. H1BBert starts violently and gives a little cry. He 
opens his eyes and stares vacantly into STANHOPE’S face. STAN- 
HOPE is smiling.) 

STANHOPE—Good man, Hibbert. I liked the way you stuck 
that. 

Hrpsert (hoarsely)—Why didn’t you shoot? 

STANHOPE—Stay here, old man—and see it through— 

(HispBert stands trembling, trying to speak. Suddenly he 
breaks down and cries. STANHOPE takes his hands from his 
shoulders and turns away.) 

Hrspert—Stanhope! I’ve tried like hell—I swear I have. 
Ever since I came out here I’ve hated and loathed it. Every 
sound up there makes me all—cold and sick. I’m different to— 
to the others—you don’t understand? It’s got worse and worse, 
and now I can’t bear it any longer. I’ll never go up those steps 
again—into the line—with the men looking at me—and knowing 
—I’d rather die here. (He is sitting on STANHOPE’S bed, crying 
without effort to restrain himself.) 

STANHOPE (pouring out a whiskey)—Try a drop of this, old 
chap— 

H1esBerT—No, thanks. 

STANHOPE—Go on. Drink it. (Hrsperr takes the mug and 
drinks. STANHOPE sits down beside H1ppert and puts an arm 
round his shoulder.) I know what you feel, Hibbert. I’ve known 
all along— 

HisBeRtT—How can you know? 

STANHOPE—Because I feel the same—exactly the same! 
Every little noise up there makes me feel—just as you feel. 
Why didn’t you tell me instead of talking about neuralgia? We 
all feel like you do sometimes, if you only knew. I hate and 
loathe it all. Sometimes I feel I could just lie down on this bed 
and pretend I was paralysed or something—and couldn’t move— 
and just lie there till I died—or was dragged away. 
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Hibbert is stronger now, though still not resigned. He will stick 
it, or try to. And whatever comes, whether he is wounded and 
goes back feeling proud, or is killed and gets away from all the 
hell of it, or comes through as every one of them has a clean 
fighting chance of doing, Stanhope is positive he will be grateful 
that he can look his fellow men straight in the eyes the rest of 
his life. For the rest, nobody will ever know what has happened 
in the dugout that afternoon... . 

Osborne is the first off-duty and the first to hear of the raid. 
If he is startled by the news of it there is only the pause in his 
speech to indicate his feelings. He, too, is a little sorry Raleigh 
should have been chosen. Seems— But it is the Colonel’s 
suggestion. That settles it. When are they to go? 


OsBoRNE—To-morrow? What time? 

STANHOPE—I suggest about five o’clock. A little before dusk— 

OsBoRNE—I see. 

STANHOPE—I’m damn sorry. 

OsBorRNE—It’s all right, old chap. 

STANHOPE—I’m dining with the Colonel to arrange everything. 
Then [ll come back and go through it with you. 

OsBoRNE—Where do we raid from? 

STANHOPE—Out of the sap on our left. Straight across. 

OsBorNE—Where’s the map? 

STANHOPE—Here we are. Look. Straight across to this 
sentry post of the Boche. Sixty yards. To-night we'll lay out 
a guiding tape as far as possible. After dark the tochemmas are 
going to break the Boche wire and we'll cut a passage in ours. 

OsBoRNE—Will you fix up the men who are to go? 

STANHOPE—Are you keen on any special men? 

OsporNE—Can I take a corporal? 

STANHOPE—Sure. 

OsBoRNE—May I have young Crooks? 

STANHOPE—Righto. 

OsBoRNE—You'll ask for volunteers, I suppose? 

StaNHoPpE—Yes. I'll see the sergeant-major and get him to 
go round for names. (He crosses to doorway as Mason comes 
in with the tea.) 

Mason—Your tea, Sir! 

STANHOPE—Keep it hot, Mason. 

Mason—Will you take this cup, Mr. Osborne? 

STANHOPE—Take the other in to Mr. Hibbert, in there. 

Mason—Very good, sir. (He goes in to Hippert’s dug-out.) 
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STANHOPE—Shan’t be long, Uncle. (He goes up the steps.) 
OsBoRNE—Righto. 


Trotter is not so very helpful about the raid. He doesn’t like 
the idea of it. Raids are a damned nuisance. And probably the 
Boche will be ready and waiting for this one. There was a raid 
down the line a few nights ago, Trotter reports, in which the 
men were sent out even after the Boche had discovered the holes 
in the wire that were to be their path. Nothing short of murder, 
that raid. 

“Tt’s damn ridiculous, making a raid when the Boche are 
expecting it,” Mr. Trotter concludes. 

“You might avoid talking to Raleigh about it,” Osborne sug- 
gests. ‘“There’s no use telling him it’s murder—” 

“Oh, Lord, no!” Trotter agrees. He, too, regrets Raleigh’s 
choice. ‘I’m sorry ’e’s got to go. ’E’s a nice young fellow—” 

Osborne turns to reading a small well-worn pocket volume. 
Curious time to read, thinks Trotter. Curious book to read— 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland!” A kid’s book—that’s what 
that is! A kid’s book! Osborne certainly is a funny chap! ... 

Stanhope returns to report that the sergeant-major is collecting 
volunteers and to round up Hibbert, who is to relieve Raleigh. 
Stanhope and Hibbert leave the dugout together. Something 
in their attitude attracts Trotter’s attention. 


TrotTTER—Can’t understand that little feller, can you? 

OsBoRNE—Who? 

TRroTtER—Why, “Ibbert. D’you see ’is eyes? All red. ’E 
told me in there ’e’d got ’ay-fever. 

OsBoRNE—Rotten thing, hay-fever. 

TROTTER—If you ask me, ’e’s been crying—(OsBORNE is writ- 
ing at the table.) 

OsBORNE~ Maybe. 

TROTTER—Funny little bloke, isn’t ’e? 

OsBoRNE—Yes. I say—d’you mind? I just want to get a let- 
ter off. 

TroTTER—Oh, sorry. They ’aven’t collected the letters yet, 
then? 

OsBORNE—NOoOt yet. 

TROTTER—I'll get one off to my old lady. (He goes towards 
his dug-out.) She’s wrote and asked if I’ve got fleas. 

OsBORNE—Have you? 
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TROTTER (gently rotating his shoulders)—I wish it was fleas. 
(TROTTER goes into his dug-out; OsBoRNE continues his letter. 
RALEIGH comes down the steps from the trench.) 

RALEIGH (excitedly )—I say, Stanhope told me about the raid! 

OsBoRNE—Has he? 

RaLEIGH—Just you and me, isn’t it—and ten men? 
edge then to-morrow. Just before dusk. Under a smoke 
cloud. 

RaLEIGH—I say—it’s most frightfully exciting. 

OsBoRNE—We shall know more about it after Stanhope sees 
the Colonel to-night. 

RaLEIGH—Were you and I picked—specially? 

OsBoRNE— Yes. 

RaLe1icGH—How topping! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is getting on toward sunset the following day. ‘The earth 
wall of the trench outside glows with a light that slowly fades 
with the sinking sun.” 

Stanhope has ordered Mason to have a pot of hot coffee ready 
in five minutes. The Colonel stops by for a final check up on 
the raid arrangements. The Colonel has done what he could 
to suggest a postponement of the raid, but the Brigadier is obdu- 
rate. His report must be in by seven o’clock. 

“They can’t have it later because of dinner, I suppose,” 
mutters Stanhope, bitterly. ‘Meanwhile the Boche are sitting 
over there with a dozen machine guns trained on that hole—wait- 
ing for our fellows to come!” 

“Well, I can’t disobey orders!” protests the Colonel. 

“Why didn’t the trench mortars blow a dozen holes in different 
places—so the Boche wouldn’t know which we were going to 
use?” 

“Tt took three hours to blow that one. How could they blow 
a dozen in that time? It’s no good worrying about that now. 
It’s too late.” 

By their watches there are nineteen minutes to go. The smoke 
bombs will be dropped thirty yards to the right. The wind is 
just right. When the smoke blows across the opening in the 
wire the men will start. They are to bring their prisoners di- 
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rectly back to Stanhope’s dugout. Not so safe to take them to 
headquarters. The Boche will be shelling headquarters by way 
of reprisal. 

“It’s no good getting depressed,” the Colonel insists, noting 
Stanhope’s mood. “After all it’s only sixty yards. The Boche’ll 
be firing into a blank fog. Osborne’s a cool, level-headed chap, 
and Raleigh’s the very man to dash in. You’ve picked good men 
to follow them?” 

“The best. All youngsters. Strong, keen chaps.” 

“Good.” (A pause.) “You know quite well I’d give anything 
to cancel the beastly affair!” 

“T know you would, sir.” 

Osborne and Raleigh are back from a last-minute inspection 
of the sap from which they are to make the dash. The Colonel 
is a trifle husky as he bids them luck. He knows they will put 
on a good show. And when they get their German, or Germans, 
they are to bundle them right back to Stanhope’s dugout. If 
they succeed he promises to recommend them both for the M.C. 
As a final thought, let them not forget to empty their pockets of 
papers and things! 

Raleigh will leave his trinkets with his other things at his 
bunk. Osborne would like Stanhope to take charge of one or 
two things: His watch and his ring! Just in case anything 
should happen, he would like to have them sent on to Mrs. 
Osborne! 

“You’re coming back, old man,” insisted Stanhope, with a 
forced optimism. “Damn it, what on earth should I do without 
your” 

“Goodness knows!” 

“Must have somebody to tuck me up in bed. . . . Well, I'll 
see you up in the sap, before you go. Just have a spot of rum 
in that coffee.” 

“Righto!” 

Stanhope has disappeared in the trench. Raleigh is in from 
his dugout. There’s just time, Osborne thinks, for a small pipe 
before they go. And perhaps a cup of coffee. How about a 
drop of rum in it? Rum might make them a bit muzzy, Raleigh 
thinks. They'll have the rum afterward, suggests Osborne, to 
celebrate. . . 

They are both feeling all right. Osborne admits a sort of empty 
feeling inside, and Raleigh finds himself wanting to yawn. But 
theyll be fine directly they get started. 
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RazicH (taking a deep breath)—I wish we could go now. 

OsBorNE (looking at his watch on the table)—We’ve got eight 
minutes yet. 

RaLE1GH—Oh, Lord! 

OsBORNE—Let’s just have a last look at the map. (He picks 
up the map and spreads it out.) Directly the smoke’s thick 
enough, I’ll give the word. You run straight for this point here— 

RALEIGH—When I get to the Boche wire I lie down and wait 
for you. 

OsBoRNE—Don’t forget to throw your bombs. 

RALeicH (patting his pocket)—No. I’ve got them here. 

OsBoRNE—When I shout “Righto!”—in you go with your eight 
men. I shall lie on the Boche parapet, and blow my whistle now 
and then to show you where I am. Pounce on the first Boche 
you see and bundle him out to me. 

RaLEIcH—Righto. 

OsBORNE—Then we come back like blazes. 

RaLE1icGH—The whole thing’ll be over quite quickly? 

OsBoRNE—I reckon with luck we shall be back in three 
minutes. 

RaLeicH—As quick as that? 

OsBoRNE—I think so. (He folds up the map.) And now let’s 
forget all about it for—(he looks at his watch)—for six minutes. 

RaLe1icH—Oh, Lord, I can’t! 

OsBoRNE—You must. 

RaLEIcGH—How topping if we both get the M.C.! 

OsBoRNE—Yes. (Pause.) Your coffee sweet enough? 

RaLeicH—Yes, thanks. It’s jolly good coffee. (Pause.) I 
wonder what the Boche are doing over there now? 

OsBoRNE—I don’t know. D’you like coffee better than tea? 

RatericH—I do for breakfast. (Pause.) Do these smoke 
bombs make much row when they burst? 

OsBoRNE—Not much. (Pause.) Personally, I like cocoa for 
break fast. 

RareicH (laughing)—I’m sorry! 

OsBoRNE—Why sorry? Why shouldn’t I have cocoa for 
breakfast? 

RatEricH—I don’t mean that. I—mean—I’m sorry to keep 
talking about the raid. It’s so difficult to—to talk about any- 
thing else. I was just wondering—will the Boche retaliate in 
any way after the raid? 

OsBoRNE—Bound to—a bit. 
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RaLErcGH—Shelling? 

OsBorNE—‘“ ‘The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ ” 

RatrricH—‘ ‘And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings?’ ” 

OsBoRNE—Now we're off! Quick, let’s talk about pigs! Black 
pigs or white pigs? 

RaLeIcGH—Black pigs. In the New Forest you find them, quite 
wild. 

OsBoRNE—You know the New Forest? 

RaLeicH—Rather! My home’s down there. A little place 
called Allum Green just outside Lyndhurst. 

OsBoRNE—I know Lyndhurst well. 

RALEIGH—It’s rather nice down there. 

OsBoRNE—I like it more than any place I know. 

RateicH—I think I do, too. Of course, it’s different when 
you’ve always lived in a place. 

RALEIGH—I say, here’s your ring. 

OsBoRNE—Yes. I’m—I’m leaving it here. I don’t want the 
risk of losing it. 

RatEicH—Oh! (There is silence. He puts the ring slowly 
down.) 

OsBoRNE (rising)—Well, I think perhaps we ought to get 
ready. 

RateicH—Yes. Righto. (He also rises.) 

OsBorNE—I’m not going to wear a belt—just my revolver, 
with the lanyard round my neck. 

RaLricH—I see. (He puts his lanyard round his neck and 
grips his revolver.) I feel better with this in my kand, don’t 
your 

OsBoRNE—Yes. Something to hold. Loaded all right? 

RALEIGH—Yes. 

(They put on their helmets. Osporne takes his pipe from his 
mouth and lays it carefully on the table.) 

OsBoRNE—I do hate leaving a pipe when it’s got a nice glow 
on the top like that. 

RALEIGH (with a short laugh)—What a pity! (There is an- 
one pause. OSBORNE glances at his watch as it lies on the 
table.) 

OsBorNE—Three minutes to. I think we’d better go. ° 
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RatEicH—Righto. (Their eyes meet as OsBoRNE turns from 
the table.) 

OsBorNE—I’m glad it’s you and I—together, Raleigh. 

RALEIGH (eagerly)—Are you—really? 

OsBORNE— Yes. 

RALEIGH—So am J—awfully. 

OsBoRNE—We must put up a good show. 

RaLteicH—Yes. Rather! (There is a short pause.) 

OsBorNE—Let’s go along, shall we? 

RaLEIGH—Righto. (They go towards the steps.) (Mason 
comes to the entrance of his dugout as they pass.) 

Mason—Good luck, sir. 

OsBorNE—Thanks, "Mason. 

Mason—It’s a lovely chicken for dinner, sir. 

OsBORNE (slowly going up the steps)—Splendid! 

Mason—Good luck, Mr. Raleigh. 

RaLE1cH—Thanks. 


Osborne and Raleigh go up the steps “into the pale evening 
sun.” There is a moment’s silence as Mason tidies the table and 
puts the coffee mugs away. Suddenly there is the “dull crash of 
bursting smoke bombs,” and afterward the screech of bombs, the 
whine of shells, the rat-tat-tat of machine guns. The noise is 
somewhat deadened by the earth walls, but through the dugout 
door the havoc being wrought by the shells that hit is to be 
seen. .. . Gradually the noise dies away. ‘The machine guns 
rattle a last time and stop. There is the sound of voices in the 
trench above. Stanhope is directing the Colonel! 

Now the Sergeant-major has brought in a captured German 
soldier. He is a bare-headed boy, in field gray, and is sobbing 
bitterly. Nor does the Sergeant-major’s assurance that he is not 
to be hurt calm the prisoner’s fears. He falls on his knees and 
pleads for mercy. 

The Colonel’s examination is conducted in such German as he 
commands. Once or twice the prisoner answers in equally un- 
certain English. Readily he tells the Colonel that his regiment 
is the 20th Wiirttembergers and that they came into line the night 
before. But he will not tell from what town he came up to the 
line, and the Colonel lets it pass. The Sergeant-major searches 
him, finds his pay book, a pocket knife, an assortment of trinkets 
and a bar of chocolate. He gets everything back except his knife. 
Then they march him away to headquarters for further question- 
ing. 
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The Colonel is vastly pleased with the results of the raid, and 
is sure the Brigadier will feel the same way about it. The 
Colonel’s satisfaction fails to cheer Stanhope. The thought of 
the Brigadier’s pleasure is also something less than thrilling. 
Stanhope has had a report from the raiding party. Four men 
and Raleigh came back safely. 


Cotonet—Oh, I say, I’m sorry! That’s—er—six men and—er 
—Osborne? 

STANHOPE—Y¢es, Sir. 

CoLoneLt—I’m very sorry. Poor Osborne! 

STANHOPE—Still it’ll be awfully nice if the Brigadier’s pleased. 

CoLonEL—Don’t be silly, Stanhope. Do you know—er—what 
happened to Osborne? 

STANHOPE—A hand grenade—while he was waiting for Ra- 
leigh. 

CoLONEL—I’m very sorry. And the six men? 

STtaNHOPE—Machine-gun bullets, I suppose. 

CotoneLt—Yes, I was afraid—er—(His words trail away; he 
fidgets uneasily as STANHOPE looks at him with a pale, expres- 
sionless face. RALEIGH comes slowly down the steps, walking 
as though he were asleep; his hands are bleeding. The CoLoNEL 
turns to the boy with enthusiasm.) Very well done, Raleigh. 
Well done, my boy. I'll get you a Military Cross for this! Splen- 
did! (RaxveicH looks at the CoLoNneEt and tries to speak. He 
raises his hand to his forehead and sways. The CoLoNne. takes 
him by the arm.) Sit down here, my boy. (RALEIGH sits on the 
edge of OsBorNrE’s bed.) Have a good rest. Well, I must be off. 
(He moves towards the steps, and turning once more to RALEIGH 
as he leaves.) Very well done. (With a quick glance at Stan- 
HOPE, the COLONEL goes away.) 

(There is a silence now in the trenches outside; the last shell 
has whistled over and crashed. Dusk is beginning to fall over 
the German lines. The glow of Very lights begins to rise and 
fade against the evening sky. STANHOPE is staring dumbly at the 
table—at OsBorNE’s watch and ring. Presently he turns his hag- 
gard face towards RaLEIcH, who sits with lowered head, looking 
at the palms of his hands. STANHOPE moves slowly across to- 
wards the doorway, and pauses to look down at RALEIGH. Ra- 
LEIGH looks up into STANHOPE’S face, and their eyes meet. 
aes STANHOPE speaks, his voice is still expressionless and 

ead.) 

STANHOPE—Must you sit on Osborne’s bed? 
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RaLEIGH—I’m sorry. (He rises.) 

(STANHOPE turns and goes slowly up the steps. RALEIGH 
stands with lowered head. Heavy guns are booming miles away. 
The curtain falls.) 


Only Stanhope, Trotter and Hibbert attend the “celebration” 
that night. They have the chicken and the champagne and do 
their best to be gay about it. Especially the champagne. Talk 
about their times on leave; of the women they met; of the ex- 
periences they had. Hibbert manages to stir up a thrill of sorts 
getting out his souvenir postcards and passing them around. 
Pictures of women’s legs, mostly. Not so good, either. Too 
fat, usually, to suit Stanhope. Or too thin. Scraggy, a lot of 
them, if you’ll believe Trotter. 

Stanhope would put a load of whiskey on top of the champagne, 
despite Trotter, who intimates that in his opinion such a com- 
bination might easily be attended with grave danger to the ex- 
perimenter. Stanhope, however, is recklessly inclined to-night 
and much put out to find that of the six bottles of whiskey with 
which they arrived in line three days before only one is left. 
Fortunately that one will be enough to last until dawn... . 

Raleigh is standing duty. He hasn’t been in the dugout much 
since the raid. Seemed rather to resent the thought of a cele- 
bration, Hibbert reports. 

“Well, I ’ope ’e gets the M.C., that’s all,” hopes Trotter. 
“°E’s just the kid I’d like if ever I ’ave a kid—strong and 
plucky!” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, forget that bloody raid!” shouts Stan- 
hope, hysterically. ‘Think I want to talk about it?” ... 

The party’s over. Hibbert would like to go on, but Stanhope 
is through—and a little ugly about it. Trotter has gone to re- 
lieve Raleigh, whose dinner has been brought in by Mason and 
put on the table.... 

Now Raleigh stands at the bottom of the trench stairs and 
hesitates about coming forward. Stanhope calls a little sharply 
to him. Wasn’t he told to come down to dinner at eight? He 
didn’t think they would mind? What right had he to assume 
that, having been invited, no one would mind if he did not come? 

However, his dinner has been saved for him. Let him eat it. 
He doesn’t care for it? He has had something with the men? 
Tea and bread and cheese—with the men? Stanhope’s disgust 
mounts with the thought of such a situation. 

“T know you're new to this, but I thought you’d have the com- 
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mon sense to leave the men alone to their meals,” he growls. 
“Do you think they want an officer prowling around eating their 
rations, and sucking up to them like that? My officers are here 
to be respected—not laughed at.” 

Raleigh is apologetic. He had not intended any offense. The 
men asked him to share with them— 

Stanhope’s state of temper does not admit of his accepting 
explanations. 


STANHOPE—You insulted Trotter and Hibbert by not coming. 
You realise that, I suppose? 

RaLEIGH—I didn’t mean to do anything like that. 

STANHOPE—Well, you did. You know now—don’t you? 
(RALEIGH makes no reply. He is trying to understand why 
STANHOPE’s temper has risen to a trembling fury. STANHOPE can 
scarcely control his voice. Loudly.) I say—you know now, don’t 
you? 

RateicH—Yes. I’m sorry. 

STANHOPE—My officers work together. I'll have no damn 
prigs. 

RaLEIGH—I'll speak to Trotter and Hibbert. I didn’t realise— 

STANHOPE raises his cigar. His hand trembles so violently 
that he can scarcely take the cigar between his teeth. RaLricH 
looks at STANHOPE, fascinated and horrified.) 

STANHOPE—What are you looking at? 

RateicH (lowering his head)—Nothing. 

StaNHopE—Anything—funny about me? 

RALEIGH—No. (After a moment’s silence, RALEIGH speaks in 
a low, halting voice.) Wm awfully sorry, Dennis, if—if I an- 
noyed you by coming to your company. 

STANHOPE—What on earth are you talking about? What do 
you mean? 

RALEIGH—You resent my being here. 

STANHOPE—Resent you being here? 

RaLEe1icH—Ever since I came— 

STANHOPE—I don’t know what you mean. I resent you being 
a damn fool, that’s all. (There is a pause.) Better eat your din- 
ner before it’s cold. 

RaLEIcH—I’m not hungry, thanks. 

STANHOPE—Oh, for God’s sake, sit down and eat it like a 
man! 

RALEIGH—I can’t eat it, thanks. 
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STANHOPE (shkouting)—Are you going to eat your dinner? 

RaLEIGH—Oh! Good heavens! Don’t you understand? How 
can I sit down and eat that—when (his voice nearly breaking) 
—when Osborne’s—lying—out there— 

(STANHOPE 7ises slowly. His eyes are wide and staring; he is 
fighting for breath, and his words come brokenly.) 

STANHOPE—My God! You bloody little swine! You think I 
don’t care—you think you’re the only soul that cares! 

RaLEicH—And yet you can sit there and drink champagne— 
and smoke cigars— 

STANHOPE—The one man I could trust—my best friend—the 
one man I could talk to as man to man—who understood every- 
thing—and you think I don’t care— 

RaLEicH—But how can you when—? 

STANHOPE—To forget, you little fool—to forget! D’you un- 
derstand? To forget! You think there’s no limit to what a 
man can bear? (He turns quickly from RALEIGH and goes to 
the dark corner by OsBorNeE’s bed. He stands with his face to- 
wards the wall, his shoulders heaving as he fights for breath.) : 

RALEIGH—I’m awfully sorry, Dennis. I—I didn’t understand. 
(STANHOPE makes no reply.) You don’t know how—I— 

STANHOPE—Go away, please—leave me alone. 

RALEIGH—Can’t I— 

(STANHOPE turns upon RALEIGH.) 

STANHOPE—Oh, get out! For God’s sake, get out! 

(RALEIGH goes away into his dug-out, and Stanhope is alone. 
The Very lights rise and fall outside, softly breaking the dark- 
ness with their glow—sometimes steel-blue, sometimes grey. 
Through the night there comes the impatient grumble of gun- 
fire that never dies away. The curtain falls.) 


It is near dawn the next day. The dugout is in heavy darkness, 
save for the faint glow of the Very lights in the sky beyond the 
doorway. Mason, coming from the men’s quarters, lights a 
candle. It is time to awaken Stanhope, sleeping heavily upon 
his cot. He is not easy to waken. 

Trotter is up and half shaved, a job he soon finishes. Soon 
Mason has hot tea for them. Now the sergeant-major is in to 
report the wiring job all set. No signs of activity just opposite, 
he reports, but the guns are goin’ ’ard down south. An ’eavy 
bombardment, in fact. Looks like it’s spreading. 

The men, Stanhope orders, are to have a decent drop of rum 
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with their tea. They will stand-to, ready for an attack, till 
midday. If it doesn’t come by that time, it probably will not 
come until the next day. 

Mason has prepared packets of sandwiches for his officers. 
“Arf bully beef and ’arf sardine. Sardine on top, sir,’ he ex- 
plains. 

“How delicious,” praises Stanhope. “No paté de foie gras?” 

“No what, sir?” 

“No paté de foie gras?” 

“No, sir. The milkman ’asn’t been yet.” 

Trotter is dressed and ready to inspect the line. He calls 
Hibbert and Raleigh. Stanhope is writing when Raleigh comes. 
For a moment the boy stands at the foot of the steps. Shyly 
turns and calls: 

“Cheero, Stanhope!” 

“Cheero, Raleigh!” Stanhope answers. “I'll be coming up 
soon.” 

Raleigh goes up the steps. 

It takes some pursuasion to get Hibbert started. Hibbert can’t 
see any necessity for such appalling hurry! His mouth is dry! 
He wants water! A lot of water! There is a call ‘floating 
through the dawn” from down the trench that does not help him. 
“Stretcher bear-ers!” 

Hibbert manages to make the steps finally, with Mason going 
along as moral support. Stanhope continues his writing. .. . 

The Sergeant-major is back to report that the firing is getting 
‘ot; that Corporal Ross has been ’it; that it will be practically 
impossible to get the wounded back. It will be better, Stanhope 
decides, to carry them to the big dugout and let the stretcher- 
bearers do what they can there until the situation clears. Again 
Stanhope is alone— 

“Flying fragments of shell whistle and hiss and moan overhead. 
The sharp ‘crack’ of the rifle grenades, the thud of the shells, and 
the boom of the Minenwerfer mingle together in a muffled roar.” 

Stanhope is at the foot of the steps when the Sergeant-major 
returns excitedly. It is Mr. Raleigh this time—Mr. Raleigh has 
been ‘it. A bit of shell got ’im in the back. Might of broken 
is spine. He can’t move his legs... . 

The Sergeant-major carries Raleigh like a child into the dug- 
out. Stanhope has rolled a trench coat into a pillow, taken the 
blanket from his own bed and put it on Osborne’s. The Ser- 
geant-major lays Raleigh gently down. Slowly he regains 
consciousness. As he turns his head he sees Stanhope. 
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“Hullo—Dennis—” 

“Well, Jimmy (he smiles)—you got one quickly.” 

For a moment there is no response. Stanhope sits on a box 
by the side of the bed anxiously watching his second lieutenant. 
When Raleigh speaks again it is in a wondering voice. 


RALEIGH—Why—how did I get down here? 

STANHOPE—Sergeant-major brought you down. 

(RALEIGH speaks again, vaguely, trying to recollect.) 

RALEIGH—Something—hit me in the back—knocked me clean 
over—sort of—winded me—I’m all right now. (He tries to rise.) 

STANHOPE—Steady, old boy. Just lie there quietly for a bit. 

RALEIGH—I’ll be better if I get up and walk about. It hap- 
pened once before—I got kicked in just the same place at Rug- 
ger; it—it soon wore off. It—it just numbs you a bit. (There 
is a pause.) What’s that rumbling noise? 

STANHOPE—The guns are making a bit of a row. 

RALEIGH—Our guns? 

STANHOPE—No. Mostly theirs. 

(Again there is silence in the dugout. A very faint rose light 
is beginning to glow in the dawn sky. RALEIGH speaks again— 
uneasily.) 

RaLEIcGH—I say—Dennis— 

STANHOPE—Yes, old boy? 

RaLEIcGH—It—it hasn’t gone through, has it? It only just hit 
me?—and knocked me down? 

STANHOPE—It’s just gone through a bit, Jimmy. 

RaALEIGH—I won’t have to—go on lying here? 

STANHOPE—I’m going to have you taken away. 

RaLEiGH—Away? Where? 

STANHOPE—Down to the dressing-station—then hospital—then 
home. (He smiles.) You’ve got a Blighty one, Jimmy. 

RaLeiGH—But I—I can’t just for—for a knock in the back. 
(He stirs restlessly.) I’m certain I’ll be better if—if I get up. 
(He tries to raise himself, and gives a sudden cry.) Oh—God! 
It does hurt! 

STANHOPE—It’s bound to hurt, Jimmy. 

RaLeiGH—What’s—on my legs? Something holding them 
down— 

STANHOPE—It’s all right, old chap; it’s just the shock— 
numbed them. 

(Again there is a pause. When RaLeicH speaks there is a 
different note in his voice.) 
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RaLErIcH—It’s awfully decent of you to bother, Dennis. I feel 
rotten lying here—everybody else—up there. 

STANHOPE—It’s not your fault, Jimmy. 

RALEIGH—So—damn—silly—getting hit. (Pause.) Is there 
—yjust a drop of water? 

STANHOPE (rising quickly)—Sure. I’ve got some here. (He 
pours some water into the mug and brings it to RALEIGH. Cheer- 
jully.) Got some tea-leaves in it. D’you mind? 

RaLtEIGH—No. That’s all right—thanks—(STaNHOPE holds 
the mug to RateicH’s lips, and the boy drinks.) I say, Dennis, 
don’t you wait—if—if you want to be getting on. 

STANHOPE—It’s quite all right, Jimmy. 

RaLeicGH—Can you stay for a bit? 

STANHOPE—Of course I can. 

RaveicH (faintly)—Thanks awfully. (There is quiet in the 
dugout for a long time. STANHOPE sits with one hand on Ra- 
LEIGH’S arm, and Ra eiIcH lies very still. Presently he speaks 
again—hardly above a whisper.) Dennis— 

STANHOPE—Yes, old boy? 

Rate1cH—Could we have a light? It’s—it’s so frightfully 
dark and cold. 

STANHOPE (rising)—Sure! I'll bring a candle and get an- 
other blanket. (STANHOPE goes to the left-hand dugout, and 
RALEIGH is alone, very still and quiet, on OSBORNE’s bed. The 
faint rosy glow of the dawn is deepening to an angry red. The 
grey night sky is dissolving, and the stars begin to go. A tiny 
sound comes from where RALEIGH is lying—something between a 
sob and a moan, STANHOPE comes back with a blanket. He 
takes a candle from the table and carries it to RaLEicH’s bed. 
He puts it on the box beside RateicH and speaks cheerfully.) 
Is that better, Jimmy? (RALEIGH makes no sign.) Jimmy— 

(Still RaLeicH is quiet. STANHOPE gently takes his hand. 
There is a long silence. STANHOPE lowers RALEIGH’s hand to the 
bed, rises, and takes the candle back to the table. He sits on the 
bench behind the table with his back to the wall, and stares 
across at the boy on OsBorneE’s bed. The solitary candle-flame 
throws up the lines on his pale, drawn face, and the dark shadows 
under his tired eyes. The thudding of the shells rises and falls 
like an angry sea. A private soldier comes scrambling down the 
steps, his round, red face wet with perspiration, his chest heaving 
for breath.) 

SoLpIER—Message from Mr. Trotter, sir—will you: come at 
once. (STANHOPE gazes round at the soldier—and makes no 
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other sign.) Mr. Trotter, sir—says will you come at once! 

(STANHOPE rises stiffly and takes his helmet from the table.) 

STANHOPE—AII right, Broughton, I’m coming. 

(The soldier turns and goes away. STANHOPE pauses for a mo- 
ment by OsBorNE’s bed and lightly runs his fingers over Ra- 
LEIGH’s tousled hair. He goes stiffly up the steps, his tall figure 
black against the dawn sky. The shelling has risen to a great 
fury. The solitary candle burns with a steady flame, and Ra- 
LEIGH lies in the shadows. The whine of a shell rises to a shriek 
and bursts on the dugout roof. The shock stabs out the candle- 
flame; the timber props of the door cave slowly in, sand-bags 
fall and block the passage to the open air. There is darkness in 
the dugout. Here and there the red dawn glows through the 
jagged holes of the broken doorway. Very faintly there comes 
the dull rattle of machine-guns and the fevered spatter of rifle 


fire.) 


The curtain falls. 


WINGS OVER EUROPE 
Drama in Three Acts 


By Rosert NicHOLS AND MauricE BROWNE 


HAVING begun its season with a revival of Shaw’s “Major 
Barbara” at the home theatre in November the Theatre Guild 
took over a lease of the Martin Beck Theatre for its second pro- 
duction, that of ‘Wings Over Europe,” on December 10, 1928. 

This extremely serious drama was received with profound 
salaams by the slightly mystified but deeply impressed reviewers 
of the press and with mingled cheers and gentle ravings by the 
subscribers of the Guild. It was played for something more than 
a hundred performances, however, and should continue in the 
Theatre Guild repertory for many seasons to come. 

The play’s authors, the Messrs. Nichols and Browne, are both 
English, both graduates of Cambridge, both interested in a better 
drama (Mr. Browne being, in historic fact, the very creator of 
the name Little Theatre as a classification for the experiments of 
artistically eager amateurs) and both in their thirties. They 
thought originally of “Wings Over Europe” as a protest against 
all war and a vision of the advantages of universal peace. 

Their hero is a youthful scientist who, by discovering a formule 
by which he can control the atom, harnessing its boundless energy 
and releasing man for all time from his slavery to matter, hopes 
to divert his discovery to the everlasting glory of mankind. Be- 
cause he is the nephew of the Prime Minister of England he first 
seeks Britain’s aid rather than that of the League of Nations 
and brings his proposition to the British Cabinet. 

“The play does not aim at a realistic presentation of what would 
occur were a Francis Lightfoot to enter No. 10 Downing street 
to-morrow morning,” writes Mr. Nichols. “It is an extrava- 
ganza, a ballet of ideas. It is no more realistic in intention than 
Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ (the music of Mozart was constantly in my 
head as I did my share of the play) which is, as you know, opera 
bouffe, but which under the Victorians had become a severe 
tragedy of a declamatory sort. . . . To me the theatre does not 
exist to discuss problems, or take sides, or ventilate grievances 
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(no, not though it be man’s grievance with the order of the 
universe itself) but to establish as often as possible in a piece 
the reign of the mysterious influence Beauty. (That is why I 
admire Tchekov so intensely—in his best plays Beauty is con- 
stantly with us; descending upon our hearts like a refreshing 
dew.’’) 

In the Cabinet Council Room at No. 10 Downing Street, Lon- 
don, “we have our backs to the Horse Guards Parade,” advise 
the authors, “and we are looking toward the Georgian clock on 
the marble mantelpiece, set precisely in the middle of the farther 
wall. A cheerful fire is burning in the grate, but we can scarcely 
_ see it because the entire middle of the cream-panelled, book- 
shelved room is occupied by a lengthy table, round the circum- 
ference of which are neatly arranged no less than thirteen 
(ominous number) leather-covered blotting-books, as if to hem 
in the long array of ink-pots, stationery boxes, etc., which form, 
as it were, the backbone of the table.” 

It is a cheerful and comfortable room, lined with bookshelves 
that are packed with “brown leather-jerkined volumes of law.” 
There are tall double doors letting into an ante-room at the right; 
the sunlight of a spring morning falls through tall windows at 
the left, double-paned to keep out the noise. 

Two messengers have just finished putting the last chair, the 
last pen, the last bit of stationery in place; the table clock reads 
half-past nine. The hour of an appointment has arrived and 
the Prime Minister, who has been standing quietly warming his 
hands at the fire, bids the head messenger summon the gentlemen 
who are waiting outside. 

The Prime Minister “is in well-preserved later middle age. He 
is a country gentleman and a conservative. He wears pince-nez.” 
The gentlemen summoned are “‘Sir Berkeley Rummel, tall, clean- 
shaven, gold-spectacled, grizzled; and Sir Henry Hand, stoutish, 
bearded, philosophically-twinkling.” 

These two, it transpires, are among the greatest of Britain’s 
nerve-specialists and have been examining with greater care than 
the subject of their investigation has been aware the mental con- 
dition of the Prime Minister’s nephew, young Francis Lightfoot, 
already a physicist of conspicuous achievement though only in his 
25th year. Their report now delivered is that Mr. Lightfoot is 
perfectly normal. 

“The young man,” admits Sir Henry Hand, “is what is popu- 
larly known as highly-strung, but not more so than any sensitive 
man of his attainments. Extraordinary results only originate in 
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fine organizations. He is the type of artist-scientist, a type not 
uncommon among great physicists. Pascal belonged to it, and 
Newton, at least mentally.” 

“Charles Darwin, one of the sanest men who ever lived,” adds 
Sir Berkeley Rummel, “was of a not dissimilar type. Your 
nephew, Mr. Grantly, though highly-strung, as Sir Henry says, is 
altogether normal.” 

“How did he take the examination? Did he spot what you 
were after?” 

“No, no. Oh, dear no,” Sir Berkeley is sure. ‘No, we told 
him that—as he’s staying with you here—you had asked us to 
your breakfast table that we might make his acquaintance, be- 
cause we had a special interest in the neurological make-up of 
men of remarkable aptitudes; above all, of eminent physicists. 
He said he was honored. Completely unsuspecting.” 

They have been mildly surprised to find that young Lightfoot 
lives a life quite completely retired from the world. His labora- 
tories are in North Wales where he works with his assistants, 
taking into his confidence no other physicist. Having thirty 
thousand pounds a year he is independent as to means and, his 
trust in humanity having been shaken when he was 16, he has 
definitely refused to take further risks. 

The Prime Minister and his visitors are still discussing Francis 
Lightfoot’s peculiarities as well as his promised eminence when 
that young man sidles youthfully through the tall doors, putting 
the older men to some slight embarrassment as they try to change 
their subject gracefully. 

“Francis Lightfoot is twenty-five years old but looks much 
younger,” as his authors see him. “He is dressed in a striped 
gray double-breasted coat and waist-coat, gray ‘bags,’ soft brown 
shoes; he wears no tie; all his clothes are well cut, but worn with 
carelessness. He is slightly below medium height and of grace- 
ful build; he has small hands and feet and a shock of brown 
hair. His face is very beautiful and rather unearthly. To prosaic 
people there is something rather noxious in this unearthliness, 
just as to poetic people there is something angelic in it. He has 
fine eyes which, in repose, alternate between dreaminess and 
daring; in action they betray, as do his brows, nostrils, and 
mouth, a fiercely petulant wilfulness and an extreme pride—a 
pride entirely what the Bible would call ‘ghostly.’ His manner 
is nervous and constrained, for he is not at his ease in the world 
of affairs. . . . At present he is evidently suffering from a pro- 
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found inward happy excitement, but is endeavoring to appear 
calm, and this endeavor results in his casting quick and uneasy 
glances in every direction.” 

As he bids his investigators good-by Francis is quite frank 
to ask them their verdict. Is he or is he not sane? And when 
they assure him that he is quite sane his elation is apparent. 
Now his eminent uncle must admit that everything is as it should 
be and there can be no more doubts as to the discovery, the pro- 
posed revealing of which has been the cause of these preliminaries. 
Yet the prime Minister advises caution. 


Prime Minister—Don’t let yourself get excited, my boy. 
It’s not going to be easy. I fear you may have some disappoint- 
ments in front of you. 

Francis LicHTrooT—Disappointments? 

PRIME MINISTER (taking him past precipices at a good round 
trot)—Man will be man; but everybody will, I am sure, do their 
best to help you— 

Francis LicHtroot—Help me? I am going to help them. 

Prime MinistErR—To help you help them, I should have said. 
Well, well, all is ready. You'll seat yourself just behind me and 
draw up when the battle begins. 

Francis Licuotroot—Battle! 

Prime MINISTER (who has timed his stroke)—Public affairs 
are always a battle—I don’t know why (genially) perhaps it’s 
because, as the Chinese sage used to say, those who speak don’t 
know, and those who know don’t speak. 

Francis Lichtroot—I am going to make a statement, noth- 
ing more. You and the Cabinet Committee will then act on it 
for the public good. 

PrimE MINISTER (soothingly)—Of course, of course. (Re- 
turning to his point.) But has it ever struck you, Francis, that 
there’s nothing on earth—except religion—on which men are so 
divided as the public good? 

Francis LicHtroot—Not when the question is large enough, 
and the issue simple. 

Prime MINIsTER—It takes genius to tell which questions are 
largz, and, except Evelyn Arthur, there is no genius in my Cab- 
inet. The rest of us are just, I hope, sound men doing our best. 
As to a simple issue, in a public life of over thirty years (cheer- 
ily), I have never yet met one. 

Francis LicHtroot—But, Uncle, if I were to say to you: 
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“T am a terrible angel and I come to offer you a choice on which 
you must decide in the next five minutes—and that choice is 
‘Will you live or die?’ ” 

Prime MrnisTER—I fear that in my public capacity I should 
certainly have to say, “I choose to live’; in my private capacity 
...I1 don’t know... my son killed, my daughters married, 
my wife dead ... If I hadn’t my grand-daughter— 

Francis Licutroot—But you have. There’s Marjorie, and 
there’s your duty. So the issue’s simple, and you say, “I choose 
to live.” 

PrimE MINISTER (shrugging)—Yes, I suppose so. 

Francis Licutroot (ardently)—Very well. That is precisely 
the question I put to you, and not to you only, but to Europe 
and, for the matter of that, to the entire world. And (trium- 
phantly) the answer will be the same—for the world will have 
life and will have it more abundantly! 

PRIME MINnisteER—Don’t you—er—just a trifle—in the en- 
thusiasm of an.adept, you understand—overstate the case? 

Francis LicgHtroot—Not one jot. 

PRIME MINIsTER (leaving it)—Well, if the issue’s as simple | 
as that, let us hope the others will see it. Most men want to 
live, I believe; certainly most of my Cabinet do, if only for the 
abundance of—er—life, which will be theirs when they step into 
my shoes. 


There is one man in the cabinet upon whom the Prime Min- 
ister advises his nephew to concentrate. He is Evelyn Arthur, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, an understanding man and also 
something of a genius. But Francis cannot understand the need 
of concentrating on any man or any group; his statement of his 
discovery will be simple; it should appeal to all men of intelli- 
gence; if they take it, well and good; if they do not, on their 
heads be it.... 

Francis has rushed out to provide himself with a necktie when 
Evelyn Arthur arrives. The secretary is slightly disturbed by 
the early hour of this special meeting, but he is genially pleased 
to meet the Prime Minister and greatly interested in the genius 
nephew. Evelyn Arthur has talked, he reports, with the great 
Einstein and been somewhat amazed at that scientist’s marked 
enthusiasm for Francis Lightfoot. 

He is also pleased to learn in his first talk with young Light- 
foot that they share a love of Shelley, not only as a poet but be- 
cause Francis believes with others that if he had been born later 
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“WINGS OVER EUROPE” 


Prime Minister: “Has it ever struck you, Francis, that there is 


nothing on earth—except religion—on which men are so divided as 
the public good?” 


Francis Lightfoot: “Not when the question is large enough and 
the issue simple.” 


(Alexander Kirkland and Ernest Lawford) 
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Shelley would undoubtedly have been a great chemist. “His 
poems seem almost like my own voice talking to me,” Francis 
confesses, “for physics are my passion and humanity my re- 
ligion.” 

Now the doors are opened and the Cabinet Committee enters, 
buzzing busily with casual affairs. Soon each is seated before 
his respective inkwell and blotter. 

“You and I may think that the Prime Minister reminds us a 
little, in some respects, of Sir Arthur Campbell Bannerman, 
Lord Oxford, and Mr. Baldwin,” suggest the authors, “‘the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, of Lord Salisbury, Lord Balfour, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and the others of a number of eminent 
personages, with whose outward aspects the Daily Press has made 
us not unfamiliar. But we assure you that, till the Censor as- 
sures us that we are not mistaken, the less said about these mis- 
apprehensions of ours, and the sooner we all get on with the 
play, the better.” 

The Prime Minister, rapping for order and making sure that 
all the doors are shut, now proceeds to acquaint the gentlemen 
present with the purpose of the meeting. It has been a carefully 
guarded secret, he explains, because of its unique and very grave 
nature. He has even dispensed with the services of a secretary, 
as had been done in war times when matters of grave import 
were before the committee. 

“You know me well enough, gentlemen,” the Prime Minister 
continues, “to be sure that I do not take such steps without due 
cause, and I should like to make it plain from the start, that, 
extraordinary as the statements you are shortly to hear must 
sound to our inexpert ears, they are well-founded, and I take full 
responsibility for them. I need not enlarge on the capacities of 
Francis Lightfoot; his name and achievements are familiar to 
every reader of the daily press, despite the fact that, as perhaps 
some of you have heard, not only does he not associate with his 
fellow-physicists, but he also shuns all publicity and is known to 
the world only by two things: his immense scientific prestige and 
his reputation as a recluse. I will therefore content myself, in 
respect to his capabilities, with two facts only: last time Mr. 
Arthur saw the world-famous Albert Einstein, Professor Einstein 
spoke of little else but Mr. Lightfoot’s work—that is the first 
fact. This is the second: I have this morning heard, on unim- 
peachable authority, that Mr. Lightfoot will receive next year, at 
the unprecedented age of twenty-five, the Nobel Prize.” 

He tells them of his acquaintance with his nephew all the 
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latter’s life, of his complete trust in him, of the nerve-specialists’ 
report. He warns them that, although all Francis Lightfoot pur- 
poses to do is to make a statement in which he will try to accom- 
modate his exposition of his discoveries in the vastly complicated 
world of physics to their lay intelligences, leaving such action as 
may suggest itself to their own decision, that the thing they are 
about to hear is quite unprecedented. He can only hope that, 
with all their help, the committee will be able to “tackle it in 
that spirit of hopeful resolution for which this ministry has, we 
like to believe, made itself famous.” 

Gracefully the Prime Minister presents his nephew to the 
Cabinet, and then as gracefully, with a touch of dignified banter, 
he presents the Cabinet individually to Francis Lightfoot. 

Francis, beginning his statement a little haltingly, is at first 
made more nervous by the interruptions of his hearers. His 
statement, for example, that he has brought his discovery to them 
despite the fact that he does not believe in government, seeing 
that all government is founded on force, distresses Lord Dedham 
to such an extent that he is constrained to protest. 

Evelyn Arthur manages, however, to gain a measure of protec- 
tion from heckling for the young speaker and shortly Lightfoot, 
past the preliminaries of explaining his trust in his uncle, the 
Prime Minister, and in this committee of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is launched upon his main statement. 


Francis Lichtroot—lIn science there are two main modes by 
which great conclusions, like mine, are arrived at. There’s the 
Commonsense Mode: long and arduous spade-work, by lots of 
people, followed by a stroke of luck; and there’s the Uncommon- 
sense Mode: that depends on a unique combination of gifts in 
a particular individual—Newton, for instance, or Einstein, or 
myself. People who don’t like or understand the Uncommon- 
sense Mode call it Inspired Guessing. My own genius is for 
short cuts. And my discovery is a by-product of a five-year-long 
short cut in an investigation I’m making— 

Sik Romitty Brount—Here, Mr. Lightfoot, or abroad? 

EveELYN ARTHUR—I understand Mr. Lightfoot’s laboratory is 
in North Wales. 

Francis LicutrooTt—This investigation aims at solving the 
old riddle: ‘What is energy?” (Warming up to his subject.) So 
far as we know—we really know nothing—all energy resolves 
itself at the last analysis into what’s popularly known as elec- 
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tricity—though what electricity is . . . well, none of us know. 
However, apparently electricity is the thing-in-itself, just as that 
mysterious thing we call life, which moves in all of us, in me, 
and in you, is the thing-in-itself. Now, just as life manifests 
itself in constantly changing structures known as bodies, which 
tend to perish and be re-created from hour to hour, so electricity 
manifests itself in the perpetual dance of entities known as nega- 
tive electrons round a positively charged nucleus. Such groups 
are, in fact, infinitesimally small solar systems, and of the dif- 
ferent combinations of these systems all matter is, as far as we 
know, made up. It follows, therefore, that the physicist has two 
main interests—first, the varieties of combinations of these solar 
systems which, being combined, make up the ninety odd elements 
of which, in variegated structure, the substance of the universe is 
composed. And, second, that force which holds each solar system 
together; in other words, the thing-in-itself. Now my investiga- 
tions— 


Lord Sunningale interrupts. He would like to have Mr. Light- 
foot “‘cut the cackle and come to the hosses,” for the benefit of 
those old codgers who have not enjoyed the speaker’s advantages. 

Sir Humphrey Haliburton is also of the opinion that they 
should not spend a great deal of time with contemplating in- 
finitesimal solar systems. Sir Humphrey has work to do. 

Even the Prime Minister and Evelyn Arthur are inclined to 
think perhaps Francis should come to his point as quickly as 
possible. Somewhat discouraged, but still willing to do his best, 
Francis begs a moment to collect his thoughts and the committee 
generously grants his request by drifting into a casual buzzing 
about those matters of trivial importance nearest to each of them 
at the moment. 

Suddenly Francis jumps to his feet. “Gentlemen,” he cries, 
“T can control ... the energy ... in the atom!” 

Evelyn Arthur’s monocle drops from his eye. Sir Humphrey 
Haliburton and Richard Stapp find themselves being stared at 
intently by an excited young man. Stapp would again change 
the subject. 


Francis Licutroot (staring in front of him, hoarsely)—I 
said ...I can control...the energy ...in the atom. 
(EVELYN ArtHuR restores his monocle to its place. H. G. 
DUNNE jumps up.) 
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H. G. DuNNE (excitedly)—What! Man alive! Is that the 
. ? (To the others)—Gentlemen! D’you realize what that 
means? 

MattHEew GRINDLE (dryly)—No, Mr. Dunne, we do not; or 
perhaps I should say, I do not. If you will be so good—we are 
hoping to hear. (He pulls out his watch.) My Budget pro- 
posals— 

H. G. DuNNE (losing his head)—Damn your Budget pro- 
posals! Go ahead, Lightfoot, rub it in. Tell ’em what’s what! 

(The Prime MrInistTER frowns and raps.) 

Prime MInIstTeER (magisterially)—Mr. Dunne, your engineer’s 
training has given you a certain advantage over some of us, but 
that is no reason I should have to remind you that you are ad- 
dressing a Cabinet Committee. 

H. G. DunneE—I beg your pardon. I beg your pardon, 
Grindle. (He sits down. Weakly, with traces of hysterical 
laughter)—But if you knew, if you only knew... (Pause. 
Silence. The Prime Minister turns to FRANcIsS LIGHTFOOT.) 

Prime MInistER—Go on. (FRANcis Licutroot is silent.) 
Tell them what you told me last night. Tell them what it means. 

Francis Licutroot (patiently, but not without a trace of 
scorn)—It all seems so elementary to me. Well . . . it means 
that the present, all this, all that you’re accustomed to call civi- 
lization, is—is relegated at last to its proper place as the con- 
fused remembrance of an evil dream of no more account than a 
child’s nightmare. Yesterday, Man was a slave; to-day, he’s 
free. Matter obeys him! 

(The Cabinet Committee is divided between those who glance 
at each other and those who carefully refrain from doing so.) 

Lorp DrepHam (indulging his truculence)—Mr. Lightfoot, I’m 
Lord Chancellor, and I’ve risen to my present position by my 
obstinate preference for facts as opposed to verbiage. Rhap- 
sodies, however eloquent, are not evidence. Stick to facts, please. 
(He snaps his fingers.) 

Francis Lichtroot—Who the devil d’you think you’re talk- 
ing to? 

H. G. DuNNE—Hear, hear! 

PRIME MINIsTER—Francis— 

Francis Licutroot—l’ve given you facts. I’ve tried to tell 
you of the miniature solar systems of the atom, but you wouldn’t 
listen. Well, perhaps you'll listen to this: so far as matter is con- 
cerned, what I will to be, will be, and what I will not to be, will 
not be. Is that fact enough? 
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PRIME MINISTER—Francis— 

Lorp DrepHAM—Mr. Lightfoot, kindly refrain from indulging 
your predilection to mystify. You are here to explain. 

H. G. DuNNE—Order! 

EVELYN ARTHUR (sweetly)—Lord Dedham, may I remind 
you that Mr. Lightfoot is here of his own free will? 

Lorp DEpHAM—This is a Cabinet Committee, and— 

EvELYN ARTHUR—Lord Dedham, your position and mine in 
the world of politics simply do not exist, compared with this 
young man’s in the world of science. We must be patient. Mr. 
Lightfoot, will you permit me to play the part of magician’s 
assistant for a moment? (There is something so charming and 
not without a hint of Puck in EvELYN ARTHUR’s glance that 
FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT smiles assent.) Thank you. Now, gentle- 
men, here we have a table made of—let me see—oak, isn’t it? 
Yes, oak. Very well. Now, if Mr. Lightfoot were so vulgar as 
to wish to turn this table into gold, hey, presto, he could do so. 
And if he happened to dislike it as much as I do, he could, hey, 
presto, abolish it. Is that clear? (He smiles, takes out his 
monocle, puts it back, sits down.) 

Lorp DrpHaAM—Look here, what: are you up to, Arthur, pull- 
ing our legs? 

EVELYN ARTHUR (with sweet acerbity)—Lord Dedham, you 
reminded Mr. Lightfoot that he was addressing a Cabinet Com- 
mittee. Are you reminding me? 

Lorp DEpHAam—But— 

Prime MINISTER—I suggest that we postpone discussion until 
the end of Mr. Lightfoot’s statement. (Lorp DrEpDHAmM retires 
into the sulks.) 

FrANcis LIGHTFOOT (nervously)—Mr. Arthur has—has put 
it a little oddly; but—yes, that’s what it means. Oh, please, 
please, don’t waste time asking silly questions; consider what 
you're going to do. (Very earnestly and as if repeating a perora- 
tion.) You see—the history of Man up to now has been one 
long horrible narrative of his slavery to matter. To-day I put 
into your hands power over matter; ultimate power over matter; 
the power of—of a god, to slay and to make alive. Incidentally 
it means food, shelter, abundance, for every one. But that’s 
just incidental. Beyond that—a mere matter of organization— 
rises the New World, the Summer of Mankind, the Golden Age. 
Don’t you see, gentlemen? It’s—Man’s free! And now, now, 
he can live as the sages of all countries have always dreamed he 
might live—not—not a feebly struggling parasite, not a thing op- 
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pressed by needs and fears, with no security, no leisure, but Man, 
a Titan, a Prometheus, a Prometheus Triumphant, all his days 
and nights one long hymn of praise to Beauty and to Truth, the 
Beauty and the Truth which from hour to hour Man discovers 
and Man creates! (Quietly, exhausted.) 'That’s what it means, 
gentlemen; that’s what my discovery means. You're the first— 
except my uncle—to know. Now I’m going to leave you to 
organize. That’s your job; the new organization. Ill come 
back, a week from to-day, at the same time. Have your plans 
ready. 


Now, as Evelyn Arthur attempts to control the situation by 
putting through a vote of thanks to Francis Lightfoot the com- 
mittee works itself into a state of considerable agitation. Several 
of the gentlemen are crying for more. Lord Dedham is still de- 
manding the facts that he has missed. 

Calmly, a little wearily, Lightfoot tries to answer the ques- 
tions that are more or less indiscriminately flung at him. Under 
the new conditions, he explains, there will be no law, because 
law at bottom relies upon force. With all men equally master 
of a force that shall be completely destructive arbitration must 
follow. 

“By the use of one small piece of mechanism,” he explains to 
Lord Dedham, “constructed according to formule of which only 
I am master, one man, any one man, can defy all the policemen 
in London. . . . He touches a spring; the atoms about the piece 
of mechanism begin to redistribute themselves at an undreamt-of 
speed—at such a speed that not only he, but his house, his street, 
his borough, London itself, disappears if he so wishes... Is 
blown up . .. Any explosion is only a sudden redistribution of 
atoms.” 

Again there is consternation, a consternation that grows with 
each additional assertion of the young scientist that his discovery 
shall not be employed to the advantage of any group or any 
nation, but for all humanity. 

He sharply declines an invitation to consult with Richard 
Stapp at the War Office relative to making England the dominant 
nation of the world. He tries to convince Lord Cossington that 
it is quite possible for him, if he wanted to do it, to change the 
table at which they are sitting into gold; that thereafter all ma- 
terials shall be raw materials. He explains to St. John Pascoe 
that all colonies henceforth shall represent humanity and never 
again be looked upon merely as sources of raw materials. Even 
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the system of credits, he tells Matthew Grindle, being founded on 
sold must cease to exist. And as for labor, that too, as they 
now it, shall cease to be. Pxgooal 


Lorp SUNNINGDALE—Look here, young man, I like you, but 
this joke has gone far enough. A farce is— 

Francis LiGHTFOooT (fiery, jumping up)—Farce! Farce, gen- 
tlemen? It’s you who are making the farce. Behave like adults; 
stop babbling like children about your departments. Wake up. 
All that stuff is totally and for ever scrapped. Put it out of your 
minds. Concentrate on something serious. 

Sir Romitty BLrount—Serious? Where d’you suppose you 
an’ your crazy experiments ‘ud be, if it weren’t for the Navy? 

St. JoHN Pasco—E—You wouldn’t exist—you wouldn’t exist! 

Sir Romitty Brount—I s’pose you'll tell us the Empire— 

Francis Lichtroot—Empire? What Empire? I’m talking 
about Mankind. 

Lorp DrpHam—D’you realize what you’re saying? 

Francis LicHhtrootT—Of course I do, and it’s high time you— 

EvELYN ARTHUR (jumping up)—It is indeed! (Tumult in 
which Lorp DrepHam can be heard bawling)— 

Lorp DrpHam—Traitor! 

PRIME MINISTER (rapping with a heavy ruler)—Quiet! I will 
have quiet! This is a Cabinet Committee, not Bedlam! Silence, 
gentlemen! Silence! Silence! (He is evidently very angry. The 
tumult dies away.) Gentlemen, this is a disgraceful scene. Dis- 
graceful. Mr. Arthur and I will thank you gentlemen to listen to 
him in silence. 

Evetyn ARTHUR (suavely)—Gentlemen, in the heat of the 
moment I think we have tended, as Mr. Lightfoot suggests, to 
overlook the larger issues. Our amazement, concerned, honor- 
ably, as we are, with those duties which the State has entrusted 
to us, is natural; but we have no time for amazement. Has it 
struck you, gentlemen, that Mr. Lightfoot is in a position to carry 
this news to other, and perhaps he would consider, more enlight- 
ened groups, either at home or abroad? I trust he will not do 
so; I do not think he will; possibly he already regrets imparting 
it even to us. But I ask Mr. Lightfoot to remember that these 
implications, which from long familiarity seem so much a matter 
of course to him, are an extraordinary, a staggering novelty to 
us. The illimitable hopes so abruptly revealed are hard to grasp 
in a moment. But, Francis Lightfoot, those hopes are sublime; 
and our stupefaction is but the measure of their magnificence. 
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We have done our duty in the past; we shall rise to it now. Soon 
the unfamiliar air of this exalted frontier will become native to 
us; and, inspired by your example, your achievement, your trust, 
we shall perform our task, the task which you have honored us 
by setting, and for which we thank you, not only in our names, 
but in the name of Humanity. (He holds out his hand.) 

Francis Licutroot (moved)—Thank you, Mr. Arthur. You 
have understood. 

EveELYN ArTHUR—Not only I. Prime Minister, I call on you 
to ask this Cabinet Committee to rise in Mr. Lightfoot’s honor. 

Francis LicHtroot (looking up, covering his eyes with his 
hands)—No, no, not in mine (stretching up his arms), in honor 
of the coming glory to Humanity. (EVELYN ARTHUR on one 
side the Prime MINISTER on the other, signal with frantic but 
hidden gestures for the Cabinet Committee to rise. The Com- 
mittee takes the cue. Francis Licutroot, exulting, with his 
arms yet raised, looks round on them.) At this hour, the New 
World begins. Thank you, gentlemen. This day week, at the 
same time. Meanwhile, I undertake to say nothing to any one 
else, and you undertake to draw up your program. (He pulls 
out a paper.) Here are details of time and place for the tests 
which I have arranged, for you and for any experts you like to 
bring. My assistants will carry them out; I shan’t be there; 
demonstrations are so futile. However, though they are just 
simple tests, they will prove without revealing my method, that 
I can do what I say. Good day, gentlemen. (Amid complete 
and astonished silence he makes for the doors. At the door he 
turns.) I have called on you to build a House for Man. To-day 
week will disclose whether you have risen to your opportunity. 
The responsibility is yours. 


Lightfoot’s withdrawal leaves the Cabinet Committee rather 
stunned. Some little attempt is made by Lord Dedham to joke 
himself and his confreres back to a normal state of mind, but even 
joking seems suddenly to have also ceased to exist. It is Evelyn 
Arthur who puts Dedham in his place. 

“My friend,” says he seriously, tapping Dedham on the chest 
with his monocle, “this is no time for schoolboy-horseplay. (The 
others drift nearer.) Kindly realize that every word that young 
man said is—I am convinced—literally true.” 

“Oh, c-c-come, surely—” begins Lord Cossington. 

“Every word! And I solemnly say to you all, it would be 
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better for that poor young man and for the world had he never 
been born.” 
The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


A week later the Cabinet Committee is again in session. Their 
slumped attitudes give unmistakable signs of “strain, weariness 
and jangled nerves.” 

During the week that has elapsed the two greatest scientists 
in England, barring Francis Lightfoot, have submitted a report 
on the Lightfoot tests. The impossible, they are free to admit, 
has been accomplished. And then these scientists have calmly 
gone off to Switzerland on a walking tour. 

During the tests, it appears, Lightfoot had, by detonating what 
Sir Romilly Blount describes as a lump of sugar, blown a crater 
in the earth as big as St. Paul’s. And as successfully transformed 
Lord Sunningdale’s latchkey into gold and from gold into India 
rubber. 

The Cabinet has been, as Lord Cossington expresses it, “struck 
all of a ’eap” and is as near its wit’s ends as it is possible for a 
British cabinet to approach with impunity. 

They are agreed, however, on a kind of program. Evelyn 
Arthur cannot believe that the problem presented by this one boy 
can really be so tremendously difficult a problem. After all they 
are twelve. Nor does it appear as difficult to the Prime Minister. 
“My nephew may be rather a queer fish,” agrees he, “but he’s a 
nice boy and a gentleman!” 

The agreement then, as Evelyn Arthur understands it, is that 
they shall first try to pursuade Francis Lightfoot and carefully 
avoid bullying him. But if persuasion should fail! Shall Mr. 
Lightfoot be free then to go elsewhere with his discovery? 

Richard Stapp, as Secretary for War, is definitely opposed to 
any such freedom being permitted so dangerous a young person. 
So is Lord Dedham. So are several of the others. And yet most 
of them would hesitate to take extreme measures—such as to “de- 
ceive and shoot” young Lightfoot, as the War Minister suggests. 

“Now, then, yer benevolent, bloodthirsty barbarians,” protests 
the jovial Lord Sunningdale, “‘we’re in London, not Moscow. 
(Murmurs of ‘Hear. Hear!’) There’s no need ter try an’ pull 
all this Napoleon-Trotsky-Mussolini stuff. Damned unsports- 
manlike, I’d call it: lockin’ up an’ murderin’ an’ poisonin’ a nice 
young feller whose only fault is he’s too full o’ faith, hope an’ 
charity. The lad’s a good lad: mettlesome but gentlemouthed. 
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He’s lookin’ ter us: an’, as Arthur says, if twelve of us old stagers 
can’t put an idealistic colt through his paces on the snaffle—well, 
it’s high time we took ter our beds an’ hallooed for the parson.” 

The Committee votes, however, on motion of Sir Humphrey 
Haliburton, that should Francis Lightfoot refuse to be persuaded 
to the Committee’s way of thinking that he be immediately ar- 
rested and placed in strict confinement. The motion is carried 
over the gentle protests of the Prime Minister. 

So the matter stands as Lightfoot is summoned: First, per- 
suasion. If that should fail Lord Dedham, Lord High Chancel- 
lor, is to act. 

A moment later Francis enters the room. The Committee 
greets him in silence and then slowly, and with a show of reluc- 
tance on the part of some, rises to its feet. The boy begs them 
to sit down, but prefers to remain standing himself. 

They begin by flattering him. They are still all amazed at 
what he, a great genius, has been able to do. But Francis is of 
no mind to listen to compliments. He is eager to know their 
program. They have, they tell him, passed a resolution, with 
only one dissenting vote. It reads: 

“His Majesty’s Cabinet Members, in Committee assembled, 
most earnestly and solemnly request and entreat Francis Light- 
foot to communicate his overwhelming discovery to no other 
human being, and to destroy its secret.” 

Lightfoot is amazed! For a second he cannot believe his ears! 
“And to destroy his secret!” It’s incredible! 

“Never!” he shouts, wildly. ‘Never, while there are stars in 
heaven or a man on earth!” 

“Has it struck you, Francis,” suavely inquires Evelyn Arthur, 
“that if you don’t there may soon be no man on earth, and, quite 
possibly, one less star in heaven?” 

“No,” Lightfoot answers. “Humanity’s not like that! It 
can’t be: I know it can’t; my heart tells me it can’t.” 

Solemnly, but very kindly, Evelyn Arthur would bid Francis 
good-by. There is no reason why they should part in anger and 
the older man is hopeful that the younger will find it possible to 
use his future knowledge aright. 

Lightfoot senses the determination of the Cabinet. Now he 
knows they would be rid of him! But he is not to be disposed 
of so easily! They are jealous of their power! They’re afraid 
he will end it! Very well, he will! 

With the aid of the man in the street, asserts Lightfoot—those 
potential followers of Shelley and Clark Maxwell—he will fight 
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them! And when Evelyn Arthur questions if the man in the 
street has ever heard of either Shelley or Clark Maxwell, Francis 
agrees to go out on the street, pick up the first three passers-by 
and bring them in to prove his point. 

With smiling vision of a plausible victory through this simple 
test the Committee chuckles as Evelyn Arthur and Lightfoot go 
to bring in their men. Shortly they are back. 


EVELYN ARTHUR—We found two, just outside the front door, 
going in opposite directions. There was no one else in sight, so 
—er—we agreed that—(to the Prime MINISTER)—you might 
- ask your secretary to procure the third: would you mind? 

PRIME MINISTER—Certainly. (Telephoning.) Grantly speak- 
ing: is that you, Eddie? Would you be so good as to go out on 
the Downing Street steps and ask the first man you meet to come 
in here for a moment .. . yes, that’s what I said. Wait a mo- 
ment. (Zo EveELyN ARTHUR.) Where are the two others? 

EvEeLyN ArtHuR—In the front ante-room. 

PrimME Minister (telephoning)—Put him in the front ante- 
room; you'll find two others there: then show them in here, one 
at a time. Don’t scare him .. . oh, say we’ve a little bet on. 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE (laughing)—Every Englishman likes a 
bet. Gives him somethin’ ter think about. 

Francis LIGHTFOoT (anxious, to EVELYN ARTHUR)—I’d say 
the big chap was a plumber? 

EvELYN ARTHUR (vaguely)—I haven’t the remotest idea: but, 
then, I never have. All workmen seem the same to me: some 
smell of onions, some of beer. I prefer onions. 

Francis Licghtroot—The other’s a clerk, I suppose. 

EveLyn ArtTHuUR (dreamily)—A subsidiary ruler, and a sub- 
sidiary ruled. Yes, our business is with . . . what is. Once we 
lose touch with that, we’re done for. (Change of tone.) Shall 
we sit down? (They sit.) Tell me, Francis, wasn’t it held in 
Newton’s day that the planets marched upon their orbits in ac- 
cordance with the law of an imperious necessity, which imposed 
upon each its course? (FRaANcis LicHtFoot nods. Dreamily 
again.) And to-day it is agreed, I suppose, that the affair is 
hardly so exalted. The planets move upon their course accord- 
ing to the law of least resistance, casually, as it were; taking the 
easiest path. The easiest path. Not unlike humanity. (EvetyNn 
Artuur checks Francis L1iGHTFOoT, who seems about to speak.) 
Despite all our talk about progress, the law would seem to be 
that humanity exerts, not its maximum, but its minimum energy, 
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and progresses only when it is easier to progress than to retrogress 
or to stand still. (Change of tone.) Civilization cannot be im- 
posed, Francis: it can only be induced: the art of government 
consists in making retrogression difficult, stagnation dull, and 
progress—apparently—easy. (The doors open.) Ah, here’s our 
man. (Quickly to Francis Licutroot.) Shelley or Clark 
Maxwell? 

Francis Licutroot (similarly)—Shelley for a workingman: 
otherwise Clark Maxwell. Is that fair? 

EvELyN ArtTHuUR—I .. . think so. 


The first of the proletarians is Albert Cummins, workman, and 
he never ’eard of Shelley, unless they might mean a Hadmiral. 

The second is Mr. Hart-Plimsoll, a young gentleman in a short 
morning coat carrying a briefcase. Mr. Hart-Primsoll is a di- 
vision clerk in the foreign office, and therefore one of Evelyn 
Arthur’s myrmidons. He recalls the name of Clark Maxwell 
vaguely as that of some sort of scientist who had to do with 
magnetism or, perhaps, electric light. But science does seem 
awfully inhuman to Mr. Hart-Plimsoll. More important things, 
it seems to him, taking life in the large, are love and Anglo- 
American relations. 

The third man from the street is Mr. Taggert, “a red-headed 
little man of about thirty-five” who wears a check overcoat too 
big for him, a red necktie and a felt hat. He is a bit determined 
to set himself right with the committee. First off Mr. Taggert 
is a socialist and he recognizes the committee as a ring of capital- 
ist bosses. He is, however, ready to answer any fair question. 
Shelley? Yes. Revolutionary poet, wasn’t he? But that’s 
about all Mr. Taggert remembers of him. He is not strong on 
poetry. Prefers fax—Marx fax. Strong, too, for eddication, 
more and more eddication. It would take the eddicated socialist 
really to determine whether bombs would be necessary and proper 
in a revolution. But he does not think much of the Secretary of 
Education’s Adult Education bill. ‘Milk fer bibes!” That’s 
what that is, if you ask Mr. Taggert. 

Mr. Taggert pauses on his way out long enough to exchange 
a friendly greeting with Lord Sunningdale—‘ole Sunny”’ he calls 
him—and to try to extract from the Lord Privy Seal a tip on 
the next day’s races. 

Evelyn Arthur turns to Francis. “Well, Francis? They were 
not intimately acquainted with your two friends. . .. We are 
representative of millions such; we are no better, no worse; cer- 
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tainly luckier; possibly more knowledgeable; but representative. 
We—” 


Francis LighTroot—lI’ve got it! Not knowledge! There’s 
something more important. And they all had it. Goodwill!— 
That’s right, smile! I wouldn’t have your heart for—you’re the 
mummy whose hand kills! 

LorD SUNNINGDALE—Easy, boy, easy. 

PRIME MINISTER—Francis! To my oldest friend— 

Francis LicHtroot—I don’t care: he shall not sit there, 
gentle, courteous, pitying. I know him—history knows him— 
_ Antichrist! What can you know of Humanity, if you don’t love? 

EvELYN ARTHUR—I beg your pardon for smiling, Francis. 
But—how can you love humanity, if you don’t know it? 

Francis LicHtroot—I trust it, and love begins with trust. 

EVELYN ARTHUR—Are you quite sure love doesn’t begin with 
. . . forgiveness? 

Francis Licutroot—Never! Despair always says that. 
There’s the body of common goodwill. (Pause.) 

Sir Romitty BLount—Young man: you said you went to a 
Public School? 

Francis LiGHTFooT—Yes. 

Smr Romitty BLount—Why? Was it because o’ the body o’ 
common goodwill? If it’s so general, why am I at this table? 
Why’s Lord Dedham, Sir Humphrey Haliburton, Esme Faulkiner, 
Richard Stapp? 

Francis LicHTrFootT—Because you don’t trust, or hope, or be- 
lieve. 

EvELYN ARTHUR—We trust as we dare, Francis; we hope as 
we may; we believe as we can. 

Lorp DrepHam (harshly)—Government’s not here to trust or 
hope or believe. We're here to govern. 

Francis LicHtroor (rising)—You’re here to believe and, by 
God, Ill make you! 

Srr Romitty Biount (half rising)—You'll make .. .? 

EvELYN ARTHUR (quietly)—Francis, do you believe? 

Francis Licutroot (standing)—Yes, absolutely. 

EveLYN ARTHUR (very gently)—Poor boy! 

Prime Mrinister—Francis, you spoke of the body of common 
goodwill. You were right. It exists, and all government is 
founded on it. But it takes many forms; and some of them 
issue an abnegation. In the splendor of youth we sometimes 
despise abnegation, but old hearts understand it, and prize it 
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more every year. To you, we may seem ignoble in our disillusion; 
but I know, and all here know, if we know nothing else, that 
we have to die for Man before we can live for him; so that our 
death may increase the honor and might of the only god left 
living, that unknown god whom, as the Scripture says, “we ig- 
norantly worship.” 

Francis Lichtroot—Whose name is Compromise! 

Prime MInistER—It is the gods who are most abused who 
survive. My boy, you are not the first to suffer; the highest 
heroism begins with just such abnegation; and there is probably 
not one man in this room who has not laid down some ideal on 
the altar of the common goodwill. 5 

Francis Licghtroot—What ideal has a fellow like Sir Romilly 
Blount ever sacrificed? 

Sir Romitty BLlount—You’re addressin’ me, young man? (He 
rises.) Did you ever hear o’ the Minotaur class o’ battleship? 

Francis LichTrootT—No. 

Srrk Romitty Brounr—Then I'll tell you. The keels o’ the 
Minotaur class were on the slips. They’d ’a’ been the hand- 
somest, the grandest ships ever known. What your physics is to 
you, those ships were to me. I foresaw ’em, I planned ’em, I 
toiled for ’em, I fought for ’em; an’, when somebody I loved 
died, I prayed for ’em, knowin’ as they alone could keep my 
heart from breakin’ in my body. An’ then, at this table, sittin’ 
where I am now, I had to listen to these new disarmament pro- 
posals, an’ the general feelin’ was—they had to go. You may 
think it funny, young man, you may sneer at me, but every night 
for three nights I had to wrestle in prayer to be delivered from 
the temptation to speak up for my ships; I had to take the 
part of a Christ I didn’t believe in, against the part of a Jehovah, 
god of battles, in whom I did. An’ I came back, an’ I sat down 
here, an’ I never said a word; an’, when they’d voted ’em away, 
I fell with my head on this table, as Esme Faulkiner here can 
tell you, an’ your uncle—he was at the Home Office then—came 
an’ patted me on the back an’ led me home. An’ I never come 
into this room but I see the ghosts o’ those ships before me 
floatin’ above this table. You’re young, my boy, an’ you think 
you know a lot, but an old salt like me can tell you there’s bit- 
terer waters swallowed in this room than can be found in all 
the seven seas. 

Francis LicHtroor—I beg your pardon, sir. (Change of 
voice.) Just the same, if he can live up to that ideal, surely 
the world... 
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Lorp VIVIAN VERE—Damn it, boy, the mass of mankind is 
still unimaginably ignorant. One must do what one can. 

Francis LicHtroot—Rubbish! One must do what one can’t. 
That’s why I tackled the atom. 

Lorp VivIAN VERE—We're not all geniuses. And the man of 
to-day who’s not quite ignorant has lost his old beliefs without 
acquiring new ones. A man without belief won’t take responsi- 
bility, and it’s responsibility you’re trying to thrust on him. 
Besides, in even the best there’s the residuum of the savage. 
Teach it no new ways to evil. 

Str Humpurey HaALisurton (genially)—Life’s a penny-i’- 
the-slot machine, my boy. Put in happiness, and you get out 
happiness; put in discontent, and you get discontent out. Every- 
body’s got his limit and is happy or unhappy up to it. Let folks 
be comfortable their own way. 

Francis Lichtroot—Comfortable! 

SiR HuMPHREY HaLisurtoNn—Yes, my boy, comfortable. Live 
and let live. 

Francis Licghtroot—Such living is death. 

Sir HumpuHrey HartisurtoNn—Well, Nature’s for it—breeds 
em by the million. 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE (even more genially)—Why this itch ter 
make folks better, sonny? You fellers’ll never admit a pippin’s 
juicy, if it ain’t off yer own tree. Damme, a blood-horse, all fire 
an’ satin skin, is as satisfyin’ as—as any highbrow kafoozelum. 
You brainy birds are all bilious bodies. Everythin’ that’s good 
of its kind is all right, an’ failures are only stuff that’s tryin’ to 
be itself an’ ain’t succeedin’. 

Francis Lichtroot—lIt’s because I want them to succeed ... 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE—An’ if they did, my son, they wouldn’t 
have the qualities that’s theirs. 


One by one the statesmen voice their objections and their 
distrust of Francis Lightfoot’s vision of a perfect humanitarian- 
ism and express their own conclusions, each slightly veiling his 
own philosophy. 

“The universe is a phantasmal flux; our task is to redeem it 
to a temporary concreteness,” declares Matthew Grindle, a godly 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. “Don’t make that task easy; in 
its terror lies the sole dignity of a race of phantoms.” 

“You have required us to build a house for man; a wrong 
analogy,” corrects the Prime Minister. “We politicians are not 
architects. Our task is more homely; that of the gardener. We 
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seek only to fertilize, to sow, to prune; the rest depends on... 
the qualities of the plant.” 

“JT object on higher grounds,” stammers Lord Cossington. 
“You're ups-s-setting the balans-s of Nature. There’s no progress 
without a s-struggle, unceas-sing s-struggle.” 

‘Lightfoot, I believe that if in this life we strive hard enough 
we shall live again,” ventures Esme Faulkiner. “You want to 
make the World safe for Democracy—a cushy place. I want for 
man the immortality of heroes.” 

Unexpectedly from Richard Stapp there comes a measure of 
agreement. “I’ve fought these chaps for the last two days and 
nights,” he shouts at Lightfoot: “the only one among ’em who 
cursed their ‘Safety First!’ Why? Because the battle’s to the 
strong; an’ with this weapon the Americans an’ ourselves could 
be cock o’ the walk an’ teach all other peoples on the globe where 
they got off.” 

Cowards, Lightfoot calls them, one and all! Cowards with, it 
may be, the courage to die but not one of them with the courage 
to live! 

“Francis!” cautions the Prime Minister. “The fact that your 
ideas and ours do not chime—” 

“Tdeas!” interrupts Lightfoot; “the very substance of our 
beings doesn’t chime. Yours is the Spirit of Yesterday; mine is 
the Spirit of To-morrow. (Murmurs.) Must I tell you what 
every board-school urchin knows?—that, among the myriad orbs 
of the Milky Way there gyrates, in a minor solar system, a negli- 
gible planet, and that on this pea of a planet creeps a race of 
parasites? But parasites who know themselves for what they 
are! Isolated! Isolated between the abyss of the unimaginably 
small, the atom, and the abyss of the unimaginably great, the 
night about us. In that isolation, what refuge have we but one 
another? what future but the future of all? what ethic but the 
good—not of one person, or of one nation—but of Mankind? 
Answer me that; you can’t! The day of the Takers is over, I 
tell you; the day of the Givers dawns. And I inaugurate it—with 
the greatest of all possible gifts: mastery over matter. At last, 
Man is free to enlarge the Kingdom of the Spirit; and so, whether 
the Sum of Things is justified or not, to justify himself. And do 
you think, because the Spirit of Yesterday i in you is afraid, the 
Spirit of To-morrow in me will run away?” 

“Then . . . you refuse to destroy the secret?” 

“Utterly! » 

Again they are at him, offering, this time, what he classifies 
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as a bribe by agreeing to give him all the help the government can 
bring to his aid in any scientific research for the ultimate good of 
humanity that he might care to undertake. But this suggestion 
of little men trying to bribe the master of the atom fills him with 
nothing more than laughter. Suddenly he grows serious again: 

“To hell with the lot of you!” he shouts, and would leave the 
room. 

Now Lord Dedham would take command. There is a threat of 
serious consequences in both his voice and actions. Neither of 
these frightens Francis. As fast as the Cabinet suggest other 
plans of curbing him he belittles them utterly with ridicule or 
defiant banter. The repeated threat that a police inspector is 
to be summoned and Lightfoot given into custody, with no favors 
extended and an untimely exit threatened, worry him not in the 
least. So long as they have reduced the whole show to a game 
he is willing to play. 

“When I first took my place among you, by right, as the great- 
est benefactor Mankind has ever known,” he shouts, “the first 
word my uncle spoke was ‘War.’ And since then: ‘War, Death, 
Despair’—to me who bring Love,.Life, and Hope. Only one 
man among the lot of you wanted my gift—and what for? 
Humanity? No, To be ‘cock of the walk . . . the game for the 
game’s sake.’ You’ve dragged me down—you’ve made me fight 
—very well then, by God, I’ll meet you on your own atrocious 
level. Dedham, you death’s head, summon your policemen.” 
(He shoves his hands into his pockets and sits down.) 

Again they seek to temporize. Again they offer reason and 
excuse and hint at mysterious plans. To none will he listen 
seriously. Sir Humphrey Haliburton reaches for the bell to sum- 
mon the guard when Francis stops them. He still has one thing 
to say. 

“Listen, you,” he shouts as he faces the circle of tense faces. 
“Last week, I came here—a boy, full of hope: to-day I stand 
here—a man, whose despair almost equals your own. But one 
learns in this room. Last week, when I left here, my heart knew 
—though my brain refused to believe—your wickedness. And I 
made my preparations. 

“What’s he mean? What’s he talking about?——Preparations?” 


Francis Lichtroot—My preparations! Aren’t I to be shot 
at dawn? or buried alive? Understand this: either, by noon to- 
morrow, you will be prepared to formulate, under my supervision, 
a constructive program satisfactory to me, or at one o’clock to- 
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morrow England ends! (Uproar.) Where this island was, will 
be a whirlpool of disintegrating atoms! (He turns to go.) 

Vorces—Stop him! He’s mad! Arrest him! 

Francis Licutroot (dominating them)—lf—if I am inter- 
fered with in the slightest degree, or if, in the meantime, 
(quietly) I should come to an unlooked-for—and convenient— 
end, no power at present known to man can avert that catas- 
trophe. (Smiling.) That accident will guarantee the detonation. 

PrrmE MintstER—Can you do that? 

Francis Licnotroot—lI can. 

PrimE MrInisTtER—Will you do that? 

Francis Licutroot—lI will. Good morning, gentlemen. 

EsmE FAULKINER—How? 

Francis Licutroot—That’s my affair. But I assure you that, 
with this brain, these hands, I can destroy England, Europe, the 
entire planet—to-day, to-morrow, at any moment! 

Sir Romitty BLount—What d’yer mean? A bomb? 

Francis Lichtroot—Nature is not as simple as you, First 
Lord; nor, I may add, am I. 

Str Romitty BLrount—Damned puppy! 

Francis LicHtroot—Besides, most of all, when they’re senti- 
mental, I don’t like men with warts on their noses. 

Str Romitty BLount (going for him)—You'll pay for that, 
you little... (EvEetyn ArtuHur, RicHarp Stapp and others 
hold him back.) 

Francis Lichtroot (to EvetyN ArtHuR)—So the under- 
study can talk to the Olympians? Clever of you to remember 
(blowing across the palm of his hand), that, if he blows, you— 
vanish. 

St. Joun PascorE—I don’t believe you. 

Francis LicHtroot—You don’t, don’t you? Dear, dear. If 
you don’t believe me (ke takes out his watch—a large hunter— 
opens and looks at it), by noon to-morrow... (Closes the 
watch with a click.) Good day. (Again he starts to go.) 

EVELYN ARTHUR (between him and the door)—In all sin- 
cerity, don’t be so hard. Forgive Man for being what he is. 

Francis Lichtroot—My hardness will make Man what he 
might be. 

EveELYN Artur—Have pity. 

Francis Lichtroot—Where your pity ends, my love begins. 

EvELYN ArTHUR—Your pride! 

Francis Liguotroot—My love’s pride. 
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Evetyn ArtHuR—My boy, you don’t know what love is. If 
you did, you would know right and wrong. 

Francis Licutroot  (hesitating)—Right and wrong? 
(Proudly.) Your right and wrong are Yesterday’s; mine are 
To-morrow’s. 

EveLyn ArtHUR—Then you will crucify Man on the cross of 
your impossible hopes? 

FRANCIS LigHtroot—I will raise Man, though it be upon a 
cross, and crown him, though it be with thorns. 

(FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT goes out.) 

Ricuarp Stapp—Quick, Hal—your men—after him—watch 
him, every moment; don’t let him know they’re following him, 
and, for God’s sake, tell them not to touch him! 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is just before noon the following day. The Cabinet Com- 
mittee is again in session, waiting. ‘Profound depression on every 
face, save Evelyn Arthur’s, which is calm and stern.” 

A messenger announces the arrival of Francis Lightfoot. A 
moment later the young scientist enters the room. He, too, ap- 
pears crushed and hopeless. “His dress is untidy, his hair not 
brushed, his face haggard; he drags his legs like a man who has 
tramped far.” Under his arm is his volume of Shelley. He 
leans against the pillar by the door “like a weary Samson.” 

The Prime Minister quietly tells him that the Cabinet has 
decided with one dissentient, to capitulate. 

The news does not stir Lightfoot. Without raising his head 
he answers that he is the beaten one. Absently he addresses 
them. 

“Something Evelyn Arthur said has entered my heart and, as 
far as this world is concerned, has broken it,” he says, slowly. 
“He told me I had no knowledge of right and wrong. (To the 
Prime Minister.) What did you say? ‘Destroy the secret?’ 
(With wearied and subdued scorn.) How can it be destroyed? 
Have I the right to wrong the Mind of Man and destroy it? 
Where action is, Right and Wrong are; and both are implacable. 
And, if I did destroy it, what use would that be?, Hundreds 
of men are working on this thing. What has been surrendered to 
genius may be granted to labor. At this very moment, while 
the world, in you (his unconscious gesture includes the audience) 
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—its representatives—listens, somewhere on the globe a group of 
men may be bent over a paper which contains the solution. And, 
when that solution is once more found, the decision between Right 
and Wrong must be taken. But how can it be taken when I, the 
furtherest reach of Man’s Mind, cannot take it? (Bitterly.) 
I? the furtherest Reach! (Quietly and sadly, as stating a fact.) 
Man has not yet sufficiently evolved to face life, nor I to decide 
whether I have the right to force Man to face it.” 

“Then you despair—and out of that despair springs humanity, 
and out of humanity that modicum of modest hope which is alone 
useful to man.” Evelyn Arthur’s voice is soft, even affectionate, 
but firm. ‘Faith, dear Francis, is only the shadow, not the sub- 
stance of things hoped for. The House of Man is not to be built 
upon the quicksands of hope—they will only engulf him and his. 
Build, as I do, upon the rock of despair. It is a process, harder, 
less romantic, so slow that time itself hardly notices the accre- 
tions. Thus to build, demands patience and tenacity, and, above 
all, courage. But on these foundations the House of Man, how- 
ever humble, can endure.” 

“You speak of hope and humility, of time and courage,” re- 
plies Francis. His head is raised, his eyes are radiant; now there 
is a suggestion of mysterious exaltation in his voice. “I too, have 
hope, but my hope is wider than yours, for it is not personal; 
my humility is deeper than yours, for it was born of the contem- 
plation of night and the stars; my trust in time is stronger than 
yours, my courage stouter, for it is Nature’s own. (Drawing 
himself up.) Now I am dangerous, for I am with Her: I am her 
Sibyl and I speak from the recesses of her heart. (Ominously.) 
Do you not even now feel her gather her forces? Man will be 
delivered from his burden. 

“Francis!” 

“Yes, Evelyn Arthur?” 

“Yes ... you are... an angel; with an angel’s pride.” 

“Not I, but She. And, as I have some shadow of her capacity, 
so I have some fragment of her courage. You have guessed; I 
thought you might. (To the others, strangely, as if pronouncing 
an elegy.) Gentlemen, there was a planet the Earth. After in- 
conceivable millennia, sentience emerged from that planet’s slime. 
Again eons passed, and unimaginable agonies, and at last that 
sentience, which was now none other than the Mind of Man—of 
you, gentlemen, and of me—earned the right to such an intensity 
of apprehension that it seemed on the brink of unriddling the 
profoundest enigma of the universe; with that unriddling, the 
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universe would have become conscious of itself. Suddenly, every 
dream was shattered, not by a sidereal accident, but by the very 
constitution of Man himself. But the genius ‘of Nature is in- 
exhaustible: on another star that consciousness will be accom- 
plished, and, to hasten that process and to assist Nature correct 
one of her casual blunders I, who gave Man his opportunity, am 
about to take it away. In a brief moment, this planet and all 
upon it, with all its history, its hopes, and its disillusions, will 
be wiped out. (Sensation.) You see the clock? When the two 
arms of that clock coincide on noon, I will return to stand among 
you, a man among his fellows, and with you pass away, even as 
all men and this very globe itself will pass away. Our midget has 
spun long enough. I give it fifteen minutes more—fifteen minutes 
for you to come to terms with your gods.” 

Consternation is again upon them. Lightfoot remains out- 
wardly unperturbed, but the strange light in his eyes fascinates 
them. At the door he turns to announce that he is going “To 
look at the narcissi in the park.’ He glances at the clock. “In 
fourteen minutes I shall return to die among my friends: Man, 
the enemy!” 

The Committee members are variously affected. Evelyn Arthur 
calmly requests his right to read the moments away quietly. 
St. John Pascoe is at the verge of hysteria. Sir Humphrey Hali- 
burton excitedly tries to free himself from the confusion that he 
may devote his time to serious thought. 

Lord Cossington, at the window, wonders at the new aspect 
everything is taking on. He never thought the end of the world 
would be as it appears to be. 

Lord Dedham and Richard Stapp are the ones who seek to do 
something. Surely something can be, something must be done! 
But their excitement fails to excite the others. Lord Sunning- 
dale is resigned. He’s often wondered whether he would stay 
the course. He’s rather pleased to discover that he probably will. 

Out of Stapp’s wild reasoning practical conclusions finally 
take form. It follows that if Lightfoot plans to blow up the 
world within the next few minutes the controlling mechanism that 
is to release the atomic energy must be on his person. Sir 
Humphrey Haliburton’s men have not lost sight of the scientist 
since last he left the committee. The control must be some clock- 
work thing. Yet the men have seached Lightfoot’s clothes while 
he slept the night before and found nothing “except a notebook 
of mathematical symbols, a faded snap of his mother and that old 
turnip of a watch.” 
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Sm Romitty BLount—Looks like the end. 

Lorp DrepHAM—Blast it, such things don’t happen! 

Ricwarp Stapp—Then why’s your eye on the clock? 

Esme FauLtxtner—I do hate this helpless feeling. (The 
Prime MInIsTER crosses to peer at the clock, and returns to the 
window.) 

Ricuarp Stapp—Dunne! Dunne! Dunne, you’re an engi- 
neer. What do you make of it? 

H. G. Dunne—Nothing. Flatly, I think he can do it. 

RicHarpD Stapp—How? 

H. G. DunNnE—Damned if I know. 

Esme FauLKINEr—Perhaps he won’t come back. Perhaps 
he’s simply standing out there laughing at us. 

Str Romitty BLtount—Hell, I do hate his laughter! 

Sir Humpurey Haisurton (going to the window and beck- 
oning )—No, he isn’t. There—see? Beyond the car—my men 
are in that—next to the soldier in khaki. 

Esme FAULKINER—By the railings? 

Sr HumpHrey HarrpurtoN—Feeding the swan... 

H. G. DuNNE—Look! 

Sm Romitty Brount—Well, I’ll be damned! Emptyin’ his 
pockets . . . buyin’ sweets from the ex-service men .. . givin’ 
em ter the children! 

Lorp DepHAmM—Murderer! Blast him! 

Esme FAULKINER—Seems to be telling the kids to hurry. 
(They glance at each other. The Prime MInistEr crosses to 
peer at the clock and returns to the window.) 

RicHarD Stapp—An’ now he’s quite still, lookin’ at the nar- 
cissi. Phew! (He wipes his forehead.) 

Sir Romitty Brount—Arrest him, Hal! 

Lorp DrepHamM—Touch him, and the damned thing goes off! 

H. G. DunNE—Dished! Got us cold! (They turn away. 
SiR HumpHrey HALIBURTON ‘remains at the window.) 

RicuHarp Stapp—But how? How? 

H. G. DunNE—God knows. Can’t we all feel it? He’s all 
round us, over us, under us, outside there, and yet—somehow— 
in this room ... It’s foul, having nothing to pray to. 

RicHarp Stapp—HE MUST control it . . . an’ our job is to 
get hold o’ the control. 

Sik Romitty BLrount—Catch him lettin’ us. 

EsME FAULKINER—You bet he’s popped it somewhere, and it’s 
ticking away. 
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Sir Humpurey HaLisurtoN—He can’t have. My men are 
watching. 

H. G. DuNNE—He may have left it in the house, on the way 
out— 

Sir Romitty BLount—Or slipped it into the ex-service man’s 
basket— 

Lorp DepHAM—Or the children’s bags of sweets— 

Str Romitty BLount—Or given it to the swan— 

RicHarp STAPP (savagely)—Or swallowed it! 

Sir HuMpHREY HatipurtoN—Even if you got it, you wouldn’t 
know how to use it. 

St. JoHN Pascoe (with sepulchral mirth)—The Agenda hav- 
ing been read, and a resolution passed, the committee adjourned. 
(Singing.) “The Committee then adjourned, ha, ha! The Com- 
mittee then adjourned.” 


Lord Cossington thinks perhaps they should warn the palace. 
Richard Stapp decides he will go home to see his wife. Matthew 
Grindle also thinks suddenly of his “white darling” which throws 
Dedham into a state of hysterical elation. 

“Your white darling?—-You fatuous ass—she’s mine!” he 
yells. And proves his assertion by indicating the location of a 
mole upon the lady’s right hip. 

Now there is turmoil with Dedham and the crushed Grindle 
its center. There are other things about the other members that 
Dedham feels free to say, now that the truth may be told. Vere 
is a fake! Blount is a cheat! Cossington is an asinine fop! 
Pascoe is a prig and a fool! Grantly is the feeblest Prime Min- 
ister the country has ever known! 

Now St. John Pascoe and Dedham are at each other’s throats. 
Pascoe pushes Dedham back into a chair. He may be a prig 
and a fool, admits Pascoe, but at least he knows how “to die like 
a simple, honest, upright English gentleman!” a classification 
that causes Dunne to shake with: laughter—or nerves. 

As their hysteria mounts some would sing and some would 
pray. And some would die standing and some would count the 
seconds as Big Ben is tolling them off. Across the street they 
still can glimpse Lightfoot still leaning against a tree reading 
Shelley! 

The faint notes of a barrel organ in the distance convicts it of 
playing ‘The Minstrel Boy”—“The minstrel boy to the war has 
gone—” The lilt of the tune throws St. John Pascoe into un- 
controllable laughter. 
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“Gentlemen, for the last time I exert my authority.” The 
Prime Minister interrupts them. “Silence, please. (He crosses 
to peer at the clock.) “We have seven minutes left. If you can 
pray, pray for the soul of that deluded boy and give thanks for 
the beauty and bravery that have been on earth; failing that, at 
least preserve man’s dignity by silence. (He turns to the window 
again. Pause.) 

The seriousness of their situation brings them to silence again. 
When they break that silence Matthew Grindle is impressed with 
the noises the passing buses make. H. G. Dunne has found a 
sort of peace. 

“Now I know I shall find the thing I have always missed,” he 
muses. 

“Youll find—ping! Nothing!” insists St. John Pascoe. 

Lord Vivian Vere wonders about life—why have any of them 
lived? 

Outside Big Ben continues to tick away the precious seconds. 
In the distance the barrel organ has changed its tune to “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” The notes of the hymn have a profound 
impression. 

“The boy is right,’ agrees Evelyn Arthur. ‘Nature, not he, 
has put Humanity on trial, and because we have failed to evolve 
a faith adequate to our opportunities she rejects us for new ex- 
periments. That is the truth, and I am glad to have come to it.” 

Richard Stapp is not convinced. Richard Stapp is not a 
quitter. While they have been mooning he has been thinking. 
He draws a revolver from his pocket. ‘Man is and always has 
been the slave of force,” he declaims, excitedly. “Blessed are 
the strong for they shall inherit the earth!” 

It is Stapp’s plan to stop Lightfoot. Let none of them bar the 
way. ‘The moment the would-be destroyer shall appear in the 
doorway Stapp will shoot and shoot to kill. 

“Y’m not doin’ this for humanity, but for myself,” he boast- 
fully admits; “the old original Satan you’re all so ashamed 
OIL Sc 

The doors open. The Cabinet members group themselves out 
of range of Stapp’s fire. Lightfoot crosses the threshold. There 
is a shot. Lightfoot falls. Dedham and Blount catch him and 
carry his body to the conference table. 

“D two chi D T squared minus C delta squared chi equals 

. nought!” the boy murmurs. 

“Gibberish, eh!” ventures Stapp. 
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“No,” replies Evelyn Arthur; “Clark Maxwell’s formulation 
of the Theory of Light; pure beauty.” 

“Pure bunk,” answers Stapp. 

Lightfoot’s lips move. “Farewell, hapless humanity,’”’ he mut- 
ters. “We go to the eternal mind.” 

Excitedly they search the dying Lightfoot’s clothing. They 
find his “old turnip of a watch.” Gingerly they examine it. It 
is as Faulkiner, the engineer, discovers, associated with the same 
wireless mechanism with which the flight of airplanes has been 
directed from the ground. 

“T have it,” cries Faulkiner. ‘There are two controls—one for 
what he will destroy, the other for when he will destroy it. We 
know the machine is set for world-destruction; so that’s that. 
Now for the when. There are only three possible positions for a 
time control; one—instantaneous, but it didn’t go off instan- 
taneously—our presence here proves it; two, safety; three, a 
timed explosion; and this pointer (to DUNNE)—see? 

They are a little hysterical at the thought that they are safe. 

“Everything that has been spoken in this room the last twenty 
minutes is to be forgotten,’ commands the Prime Minister. 

“The clock, to the great scandal of all hopeful souls, having 
been set back, the tortoise humanity will now cover its inch dur- 
ing the ensuing century,”’ solemnly declares Evelyn Arthur. 

A messenger enters the room. He bears a letter that has been 
left by a tall, dark gentleman, for the Prime Minister. 


Prime MinisteErR—What’s this? (Reading the envelope.) 
“Urgent.” “From the League of United Scientists of the World.” 
What’s that? (Handing letter to DUNNE.) Dunne. 

DuNNE—Never heard of it. I say! I say! 

Prime MINISTER—Well? 

DuNNE—But it’s . . 

Prime MinistER—Read it. 

DunnE—“To the Prime Minister and Cabinet of Great Britain, 
from the League of United Scientists of the World, secretly as- 
sembled in Geneva. The League informs the Prime Minister that 
it is aware a scientist outside the League has proved he can con- 
trol the atom .. .” 

DEepHAM—What? How did they know? 

HatrpurToN—Geneva! 

FAULKINER—Charlton and Eldridge. 

DUNNE (reading)—‘You are hereby given notice that, after 
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years of codrdinated labour, the League, also, has just discovered 
the secret of the Atom. The League has prepared its programme. 
And it serves notice that it requires the attendance of the Prime 
Minister and such of his associates as he shall select, at Geneva 
immediately. The League, obviously, is in a position to enforce 
its demands. A similar notice is being served simultaneously on 
the Chancellories of every civilized country in the world.” 

Stapp (peering over DuNNE’s. shoulder)—Charlton and 
Eldridge at the head of the list. Hello, there’s a postscript. 
(The drone of aeroplanes is faintly heard.) 

DUNNE (reading )—“Six aeroplanes are over you as you read 
this. They contain atomic bombs. Such bombs hang over the 
capitols of every civilized country.” 

FAULKINER—What? 

Stapp—Ssh! Listen! (Noise of planes is louder. Stapp 
dashes to the window.) Green! Enormous! They’re right over 
us. (All save ARTHUR crowd to the windows.) 

HaAtiBurtToN (at back of crowd)—Damn them; they’re as 
bad as Lightfoot. 

ARTHUR (softly, to the corpse)—Five minutes past twelve. 
The clock cannot be set back. If not you, Francis . . . another. 

DrepHAM—Give me room; don’t crowd me! 

ArtTHuR—Nature doesn’t often give us a second chance. Per- 
haps she believes in us, even if we don’t believe in ourselves. 

Stapp—lI can’t see; they’re in the sun. 

ArTHUR (to the corpse)—Thank you, Francis. (He bends 
down, kisses the face, then he takes the watch from the mantel- 
piece.) 

PRIME Minister (left of table)—Gentlemen, those wings even 
now sound over Europe. Are we with them, or against them? 
What is our reply? 

(They all talk. ArtHuR makes for the door right. As he 
looks at the unconscious backs of his colleagues, a last flicker of 
Puck comes over him. He- raises his arm as if to throw the 
watch like a bomb. Pause. Stapp turns about, faces right.) 

Stapp (crosses to right center below table)—Hello! Where 
are you off to? 

ARTHUR (fiddling with the lock, tersely)—Geneva. (They 
gape. The door slams behind him. Stapp, DrepHam, and the 
others come forward to right and left center. BLountT, DUNNE, 
PRIME MINISTER, FAULKINER, SUNNINGDALE, VERE—LIGHTFOOT 
on table—StaPp, DEDHAM, PASCOE, GRINDLE, CossINcTON, HAtt- 
BURTON.) 
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DUNNE (running after ARTHUR, right )—Arthur, wait for me! 
I, too, have hope. (He rattles the door. Locked! They all 
move a step or so to right.) 

FAULKINER—My God, he’s taken it! 

HarrsurtoNn—Taken what? 

Stapp—It! The thing! The watch! (Sériking his breast.) 
Oh, God damn! Why didn’t I get it? (The roar of a car’s cut- 
out.) 

HALiBuRTON (at the window, highly excited)—There he goes! 
Out past the Admiralty. Stepping on the gas like a kid! 

FAULKINER—Croydon aerodrome at sixty an hour! 

Hatipurton—By God, I love that man! 

SUNNINGDALE—Hooray! 

DunNE—Good luck to him! Hooray! 

DEDHAM (savagely)—Idiot! Geneva! Between them, the 
end! 

Prime MINISTER (in a ringing voice)—No, gentlemen, between 

em, if Man can find faith, the ge (The roar of planes 
fils the entire theatre. ) 

The curtain falls. 


HOLIDAY 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By Purr Barry 


FOLLOWING an impulse inspired by the popularity of a 
character in his previous season’s best-selling comedy, ‘Paris 
Bound,” Philip Barry wrote a companion comedy to that play for 
the season of 1928-29. He managed this by the simple expedient 
of writing the second piece not only around the popular character 
aforementioned, but also around the personality of the actress 
who played it. 

The actress is Hope Williams. Being both a gifted amateur 
and a social registerite, Miss Williams was selected for the rdéle of 
Fanny Shippan in “Paris Bound.” Fanny, it may be recalled, 
was a friend of the heroine, a wise and witty person consider- 
ably fed up with the artificialities of her own social set and more 
than a little suspicious of all similar social groups. Being a 
natural comedienne by grace of God and an actress by reason 
of a partially developed talent for drama Miss Williams proved a 
happy inspiration for Mr. Barry. 

This second play is called “Holiday.” It is peopled by a 
society group considerably richer than was that of “Paris Bound,” 
and its problem is greatly different. It was promptly bought by 
Arthur Hopkins and produced by him at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, November 26. 

The scene is a room on the third floor of Edward Seton’s house 
in Fifth Avenue, New York. “It is a very large, rectangular 
room of the Stanford White period,” explains Mr. Barry. “The 
panelling is heavy, the mouldings are heavy, the three long win- 
dows looking out over the park at back are hung with heavy 
curtains. . . . It is a handsome room and quite a comfortable 
room, but rich, very rich.” 

Julia Seton is writing at a desk. “She is twenty-eight and quite 
beautiful.” It develops that she is just home from the Lake 
Placid Club and the winter sports. 

It also develops that Miss Julia has brought back from Placid 
more than she took there, since she has annexed a young man 
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named Case—Johnny Case. Mr. Case who, by previous arrange- 
ment, has come to call on Miss Julia this bright Sunday morning 
in December, “is thirty, medium-tall, slight, attractive-looking 
and luckily not quite handsome.” 

Johnny and Julia, being finally left to themselves by the house 
servants, fall promptly and quite enthusiastically into each other’s 
arms. But while the warmth of Julia’s greeting is at least re- 
assuring Johnny is still slightly befuddled by his surroundings. 
The Seton home is much too much for him to take in immediately. 
It is, it seems to him, something like the Grand Central and 
must be awful hard to live in. 

Julia, amused, is proud and still a little apprehensive as she 
explains to Johnny that his worst fears are probably about to 
be realized. The Setons are very rich. They are, in fact, those 
Setons. Johnny had never suspected that. 

He thinks Julia should have told him. Still he is not as startled 
by the news as he might have been. Had he known, he admits, 
he probably would have asked her to marry him days before he 
did. 

“T went through an awful struggle;”’ confesses Johnny. “You’ve 
no idea. I had very definite plans for the next few years, and at 
first a wife looked like quite a complication.” 

“What were the plans?” Julia wants to know. 

“For one thing, I was worried about having enough for both 
of us. If I’d known I’d have spared myself. It’s simply swell 
now. Good Julia!” 

“Aren’t you funny, Johnny?” 

“Why?” 

“To talk about it.” 

“Tt? Money? Why? Is it so sacred?” 

“Of course not. But—” 

“T’m simply delighted, that’s all.” 

“__ That I have—uh—money?” 

“Yes. Sure.” 

“Youre amazing!” 

“But, why not? If I’d suddenly discovered you could play the 
piano I’d be delighted, wouldn’t I?” 

“Ts it like knowing how to play the piano?” 

“Well, they are both very pleasant accomplishments in a girl.” 

Julia does not really mind Johnny’s attitude. She knows he 
is going to make millions himself. But Johnny is just as con- 
vinced and equally frank in stating that he is going to do nothing 
of the kind. Before he can fully explain; in fact, before he has 
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more than satisfied himself that Julia’s acceptance of him has 
been honestly due to the fact that she fell in love with him at 
Placid and is quite convinced that she will never want to let him 
go, there are interruptions and the subject is changed... . 

Johnny’s presence at the Seton house this Sunday morning, it 
now transpires, has been planned by Julia for his meeting with 
her father. Decisions as to a wedding date and so forth she 
hopes will follow. 

Julia has broken the news to father in church, where, she 
figured, he would have a chance to think before he began to talk. 
She had left Mr. Seton a little cheered by the fact that he knew 
a member of Johnny’s law firm, but still in rather a seriously 
prayerful state of mind. 

Now she knows that although the meeting will be something 
of an ordeal, Johnny will face and conquer it, and she has not 
the slightest sympathy with his suggestion that their engagement 
would have been a “swell guilty secret” to have kept for awhile. 

Father had to be told, and he had to be told at once because 
it is Julia’s hope that she and Johnny can be married in two 
weeks. Father, of course, will have something to say about that, 
and also about the kind of wedding it shall be—simple, as Johnny 
would prefer, or churchly and grand, according to the Seton 
tradition. The thought is depressing to Johnny. 


Jounny—lI just hate the thought of sitting down with a man 
and being practical about you—so soon, I mean. (Jutta softens.) 

Jurta—Angel! (She kisses him, lightly.) It’s got to be done, 
though. 

Jounny—AIl right. Il gird up my loins. You know, I bet 
he'll hate this necktie. It doesn’t look substantial. 

JuL1a—You might sit like this—covering it with your hand. 

JounNy—lI love you, Julia. 

Jut1a—I love you, Johnny. 

JouNNy—That’s the main thing, isn’t it? 

JuLt1a—Darling, that’s everything— 

JoHNNy—Kiss? 

JuL1sa—With pleasure. (They kiss.) 

JoHNNy—Don’t go. 

Jut1a—I wouldn’t think of it. 

JoHNNy—It’d be swell to have this whole day free with no 
ordeals to face. 

Jur1a—It’ll be over soon.—I think we’ll have Ned and Linda 
on our side. 
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JouNnNny—Lord, do they have to mix in, too? 

Jut1a—Well, they’re my brother and sister. 

JoHNNy—Are they good guys? 

JuL1a—Dears. Ned’s a little inclined to drink too much, but 
I think he’ll outgrow it. You ought to be able to help him, I 
think. Linda’s a curious girl, she has developed a curious—I 
don’t know—attitude toward life. I can’t make her out. She 
doesn’t think as we do at all, anymore. 

JoHNNY—We? 

Jut1a—The family. Father’s worried sick about her. I think 
we can help her a lot though—I hope we can. 

JoHNNy—She might prefer to work it out for herself. So 
might Ned. 

JuLt1a—You ave strange this morning, Johnny. 

JoHNNyY—How? 

JuLt1a—You seem—not to like things quite as much as you 
might. 

JounNy—OR, yes, I do! 

JuLtia—We can’t just wander forever up snowy mountains 
through pine woods with never a care, you know.” 

Jounny—Come here, darling. (She rises and goes to him.) 
We can do better than that. (Jutia looks at him.) 

Jut1a—Do you suppose? 

Jounny—I know. 

Jutta (Juria’s head drops)—Oh, I feel so awfully sad all at 
once. 

JouNNy—Don’t—don’t. Don’t ever— (His grasp tightens 
on her shoulders.) Look up here! (With an effort, Jutta 
looks up.) Now please kiss me several times. (JULIA hisses 
him, once, twice, lightly.) 

Jutra—Is that all right? 

JouHNNy-—AIll right, hell. It’s perfect. 


Johnny is for continuing the lesson and is bending over to kiss 
Julia again when Linda Seton enters the room. Linda “‘is twenty- 
seven and looks about twenty-two.” When she removes the fur 
coat that covers her she is seen to be a “slim, rather boyish, ex- 
ceedingly fresh” young woman. “She is smart, she is pretty, 
but beside Julia’s grace, Julia’s beauty, she seems a trifle gauche, 
and almost plain.” 

She stops short at sight of Julia and Johnny, but she is not 
greatly perturbed. This may not be exactly the way for sister 
to be spending Sunday morning, but Linda is willing to leave the 
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question open. Much no doubt depends upon who the young 
man happens to be. Linda devotes the next few moments to 
finding out. 

From Johnny she gets no more than monosyllabic pleasantries, 
but from Julia she learns of how one frosty morning at Placid 
Julia, properly chaperoned, was on her way to the rink when 
whom should they meet but Johnny carrying ski. It was quite 
apparent to Julia that there was something wrong with Johnny’s 
nose; that it was in fact frozen. Realizing then that Johnny did 
not know his nose was frozen Julia stepped up and politely told 
him. 

“T suppose you don’t realize it,’ Julia had said, “but your 
nose is frozen.” 

“Thanks, I hadn’t realized it,” replied Johnny. 

“Well, it is,’ said she. 

“T don’t suppose there is anything you personally could do 
about it?” said he. 

Which, Linda admits, was a bit fresh, though probably no more 
fresh, as Johnny insists, than Julia’s mentioning it in the first 
place. 

Ned Seton, the girls’ brother, comes in and is a trifle annoyed. 
Some one, and he suspects Julia, has taken his cocktail shaker 
from his room and he doesn’t like it. Ned is twenty-six and as 
handsome in his way as Julia is in hers. “His features are fine, 
a little too fine; he displaces very little, but no one minds and 
most like him.” 

Now Ned has met Johnny and heard of Julia’s intention of 
marrying him. Ned, too, is mildly surprised but not at all dis- 
pleased. He knows this Johnny Case. At least he knows of him. 
Johnny and Ned had been at the same football game in New 
Haven and Johnny had helped Ned (who needed help) to get 
somewhere and to bed. Which, in a way, makes for a brotherly 
respect or something. 

It is Linda’s opinion, however, that with everything he may 
have in his favor in the way of friendly interests and a good ap- 
pearance Johnny still will need more if he is going to impress 
properly the head of the Seton family. She thinks Johnny will 
need a bit of coaching. Is he, for one thing, a man of means? 
Money being the god of the Seton family that is most important. 


JOHNNY (rising)—I have in my pocket now thirty-four dol- 
lars and a package of Lucky Strikes. Have one? 
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Linpa—Thanks. (She takes cigarette.) But no Gilt-Edged 
Securities? No rolling woodlands? 

JoHNNy—I've got a few shares of Common Stock tucked away 
in a warm place. 

Linpa—Common? Don’t say the word. (She accepts a light 
from Jounny, and seats herself, sighing.) I’m afraid it won't 
do, Julia—He’s a comely boy, but probably just another of the 
vast army of clock-watchers. 

Nep (from behind his newspaper)—How are you socially? 

JouNnNy—Nothing there, either. 

LinpAa—You mean to say your mother wasn’t even a Whoosiz? 

JoHNNY—Not even that. 

Jut1a—Linda, I do wish you’d shut up. 

Nrep—Maybe he’s got a judge somewhere in the family. 

Linpa—Yes, that might help. Old Judge Case’s boy. White 
pillars. Guitars a-strummin’. Evenin’, Massa. 

Nrep—You must know some prominent people. Drop a few 
names. 

Linpa—Just casually, you know: “When I was to Mrs. Onder- 
donk’s cock-fight last Tuesday, whom should I see but Mrs. 
Marble— Well, sire, I thought we’d die laughing— 

JuL1a (to JounNy)—This is a lot of rot, you know. 

JOHNNY—I’m having a grand time. 

Linpa—“Johnny,” she says to me—she calls me “Johnny’”— 

Jut1a—Oh, will you be quiet! What on earth has set you off 
this time? 

Lrnpa—But it’s dreadful, sister. (To JoHNNY.) Just what 
do you think you’re going to prove with Edward Seton, financier 
and cotillion-leader? 

JoHNNyY—Well, I’ll tell you: when I find myself in a position 
like this, I ask myself: What would General Motors do? Then 
I do the opposite. 


Linda likes this Case boy. It will be a pity, she now believes 
—a great pity—if Julia’s wedding doesn’t come off. But Julia 
isn’t afraid of that, however difficult her father may be. Julia 
plans, gaining father’s consent, that the wedding shall be an- 
nounced immediately and held within a few weeks. 

Linda, enthused at the prospect, wants to give the announce- 
ment party. She is not much for parties as a rule, particularly 
father’s parties. But she would love to give a party of her own, 
just inviting the right people over the telephone. It would come 
on New Year’s Eve, too. That would be great. 
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“Oh, Lord, Lord! Let’s have some fun in this house before 
you leave it,” thrills Linda. “And just a few people—very few. 
Not a single bank or pink roses and no string quartet during 
supper. All I want by way of entertainment is just one good tap 
dancer!” 

Linda’s enthusiasm mounts with the thought that for once she, 
alone, is going to do something for Julia and do it in her own 
way. 

“Tt won’t be a ball, itll be a simple sit-down supper—and, 
you know where?—the old playroom!—because the playroom’s 
the one room in this house any one’s ever had fun in!” 

Now the closing of the front door indicates that the senior 
Seton is home and probably gone first to his sitting-room, Julia 
wants to see father before father sees Johnny, and insists on 
carrying Ned with her. Which leaves Linda and Johnny to 
continue getting acquainted. They are great kidders, these two. 

“However do you do, Mr. Case?” echoes Linda in her best 
society manner. 

“And you, Miss—ah—”’ replies Johnny in kind. 

“Seton is the name.” 

“Not one of the bank Setons?” 

“The same.” 

“Fancy! I hear November cats are up four points.” 

“Have you been to the opera lately?” 

“Only in fits and starts, I’m afraid.” 

“But, my dear—we must do something for them! They en- 
tertained us in Rome.” 

“And you really saw Mt. Everest?” 

ci, Want A : 

“Chat.” 

That, Linda thinks, will do for the preliminaries. Now for 
serious matters. Linda loves her sister Julia more than she loves 
anything else on earth. Julia’s sweet, she’s beautiful, she’s even 
exciting, and it is terribly important that she shall marry the 
right man. 

Johnny is a strange bird, so far as the Setons are concerned. 
Not at all the type they are used to meeting. Linda would like 
to know something about him; where he’s been, what he’s been 
doing. 

Johnny is frank to say that he has never done anything much 
beside work. The vacation trip to Lake Placid happens to have 
been the first holiday he has ever had, and he has been working 
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since he was 10. The last few years he has been studying law. 
Ambitious? Yes. Ambitious to live. 

“Awhile ago you asked me if I knew any living people,” says 
Johnny. “I know damn few.” 

“There aren’t but damn few.” 

“Well, I mean to be one of them some day. Johnny’s dream.” 

“So do I. Linda’s longing.” 

It happens that both Linda and Johnny know the Potters— 
Nick and Susan Potter—and they are agreed that perhaps the 
Potters get more fun out of nothing than any other two in the 
world. 

“Compared to the time I have,” says Linda, “the last man in a 
chain gang thoroughly enjoys himself.” 

“What’s the matter? Are you fed up?” 

“To the neck. Now tell me about your operation.’ 

They are of a mind as to the emptiness of everyday existence 
as most people live it. They are convinced that what they both 
need is a change, time off, days off, years off from what they are 
doing. ‘And of course that’s so easy,” protests Linda. 


JounNy—It can be done. I intend to do it. I intend to take 
quite a lot of it—when I’m not so busy just making the where- 
withal. 

LinpAa—Case, you astonish me. I’d have thought you a Will- 
ing Worker. 

JoHNNy—I am if I can get what I’m working for. 

Linpa—And what would that be? 

JoHNNy—Mine is a simple story: I just want to save part 
of my life for myself. There’s a catch to it, though. It’s got to 
be part of the young part. 

Linpa—Youll never get on and up that way. 

Jounny—AIll right, but I want my time while I’m young, and 
let me tell you, the minute I get hold of just about twenty nice 
round thousands, I’m going to knock off for as long as they last, 
and— 

Linda—Quit? 

Jounny—Quit. Retire young, and work old. That’s what 
I want to do. 

Linpa—Grand. Does Julia know about it? 

Jounny—No—there’s no use getting her hopes up until it 
happens—don’t tell her, will you? 

Linpa—She has enough of her own for two right now—or ten, 
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for that matter. Mother and grandfather did us pretty, pretty. 
(Jounny shakes his head.) 

Jounny—Thanks, but I’ve got to do myself only just pretty 
enough. 

LinpA—I see. That’s foolish—you’re all right, though, Case, 
You haven’t been bitten with it yet—you haven’t been caught 
by it. 

JoHNNy—By what? 

Lrnpa—The reverence for riches. 

JoHNNY (laughing)—You are a curious girl. 

Linpa—Curious, am I, and what about you, you big stiff? 

JouHNNy—Just take Johnny’s hand, and come into the Light, 
Sister. (JULIA enters. JOHNNY turns to her.) Did you see 
him? 

Jut1a—I saw him. 

Linpa—Julia. How was he? 

Jut1a—I don’t know yet. Johnny, you go up to Ned’s room. 
You haven’t arrived yet. Take the elevator—Father’s coming 
down the stairs. Quick, will you? 

JoHNNy—wWhen do I arrive? 

JuLt1a—One o’clock. It’s quarter to. 

JoHNNy—This is getting a little complicated, if you ask me. 

Jut1ta—Nobody asked you. Go on! Do as you're told! 

Jounny—See here, you saucy— 

Linpa—Go on, Case. Don’t expect simplicity here—just think 
of our Fifth Avenue frontage. 


Julia’s interview with her father has not been any too promis- 
ing. It is the same old story, of course—she is being married 
for her money. 

Linda doesn’t believe that’s true, but even if it were she can’t 
think of any better investment into which to put the family jack 
than that of acquiring a superior type of husband. And she has 
an idea that if Johnny Case had known about the Seton money | 
he would have been running yet. 

“You do like him, don’t you?” pleads Julia. 

“She asks me if I like him!” Linda’s enthusiasm is perfect. 
“My dear girl, do you realize that life walked into this house this 
morning? Marry him quick. Don’t let him get away. And if 
father starts the usual—where is Big Business, anyway?” 

“He said he’d be right down.” 

“Stand your ground, Julia. If you don’t know your own mind 
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by now you haven’t got a mind. Name your date and stick to it. 
I’m telling you.” 

“I want father to see that Johnny has the self-same qualities 
grandfather had—and that there’s no reason why he shouldn’t 
arrive just where he did,” insists Julia. 

“Tf he wants to,” adds Linda, significantly. 

When Edward Seton enters the room he is seen to be a man of 
58, “large, nervous, distinguished. He wears a black morning 
coat, a white carnation in his buttonhole and gray striped trousers. 
He takes glasses from his nose and folds them away in a silver 
case. 

Mr. Seton is quite patient with Julia’s impatience. Naturally 
there are many things he will want to know about this young Mr. 
Chase—Case, rather, but of one thing he is quite sure— It will 
be out of the question for Julia to think of being married by the 
10th of January. It isn’t an affair that can be rushed into. 
Even though Linda is also convinced that Johnny is a boy with 
loads of charm and great possibilities, there is the matter of back- 
ground to be gone into. Has any one seen the financial section 
of the Morning Times? 

The Seton sisters will not be put off, however. They insist 
upon discussing Johnny Case and forcing an early decision from 
their father as to the young man’s eligibility. Linda, particularly, 
is frankly irritated at the plans her father makes so casually for 
the investigation of Johnny. 

“T propose not to allow the subject of an engagement to come 
up in my first talk with him,” Mr. Seton insists. “I believe I am 
competent to direct the conversation. You and Ned, Julia, may 
excuse yourselves on one pretext or another. I should like you 
to stay, Linda.” 

“Couldn’t we rig up a dictagraph? My shorthand’s weak,” 
Linda suggests. 

Now Johnny, formally announced by the butler, is as formally 
received by Edward Seton and formally introduced to Miss Linda 
Seton and Mr. Ned Seton. 

“T recall your face, but your figure puzzles me,” admits Ned. 

Now Ned and Julia have been reminded of the telephoning 
father has asked them to do and the examination of Johnny Case 
has been formally inaugurated with almost impressive dignity. 

Yes, there has been quite a bit of snow. No, Johnny will not 
smoke before lunch. Yes, he is in business in New Vork—with 
Sloan, Hobson. No, he is not a born New Yorker. He was 
born in Baltimore in 1897 July 6th—and he is thirty years old. 
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No, Johnny doesn’t know the Clarence Whites, of Baltimore. 
Nor the Archie Fullers. Nor Colonel Evans—old Philip Evans. 
Johnny doesn’t know any of them. Which gives Mr. Seton pause. 
There is a silence, broken by Johnny. 

“T haven’t been in Baltimore in some years,” reports Johnny, 
his “confession” gaining a certain defiant speed as he proceeds. 
“And I shouldn’t be likely to know them anyway. My father 
had a small grocery store in Baltimore—which he was never able 
to make a go of. He left a number of debts which my mother 
worked very hard to clear up. I was the only child, and I wasn’t 
in a position to help very much. She died the May before my 
sixteenth birthday. 


Epwarp—But how sad. 

JoHNNy—It was pretty sad.—I hadn’t any—connections ex- 
cept for an uncle who’s in the roofing business in Wilmington. 
He wasn’t much good though—he was inclined to get drunk— 
still is— 

Linpa—We have an uncle like that, but he keeps off roofs. 
(JoHNNY smiles at her, and continues.) 

JoHNNy—But I was what’s called a bright boy, and I man- 
aged to wangle a couple of scholarships. They helped a good 
deal in school and college, and there was always plenty of ways 
to make up the difference. In term-time I usually ran eating- 
joints and typed lecture notes. In the summers I sold aluminum 
pots and pans— 

Epwarp—Linda, are you there? Linda! (Weakly.) 

JouNnNy—Or worked in a factory—or on a newspaper. Once 
I got myself engaged as a tutor. That was pretty unpleasant. 
Then there were department stores at Christmas and florists at 
Easter. During law school I slept all night on a couch in a 
doctor’s office, and got fifteen a week for it. That was soft. 

Epwarp (weakly)—Admirable. 

JoHNNyY—No— it simply happened to be the only way to get 
through. (A brief pause, then:) Anything else, sir? 

Epwarp—I beg your pardon? 

Linpa—TI should think you would. 

JounNny—Is there anything more I can tell you about myself? 

iiss uh—that is to say, uh—(He flounders, and 
stops. 

JounNy—Well, Mr. Seton, how about it? 

Epwarp—About it? About what? 

JoHNNy—Julia and me. 
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Epwarp—You and Julia? I’m afraid I— 

JoHNNy—About our getting married. (There is a silence.) 

Epwarp—This is a complete surprise, Mr. Case. I don’t know 
quite what to say to you. 

JOHNNY (smiling)—Yes would be pleasant. 

Epwarp—lI am sure it would. However, we must go into it 
rather more carefully, I am afraid. 

JouNNy—The only difficulty is the time. Julia’s idea is 
January tenth. It’s mine, too. 

‘ Epwarp—We shall see about that. 

JouHNNy—May I ask how we shall see, sir? 

EpwarD—Mr. Case, I do not know you at all. 

JoHNNy—I'1l give you every opportunity to if you’ll permit me. 
How’s lunch to-morrow? 

Epwarp—To-morrow I have several. 

JoHNNY—Tuesday? (Epwarp hesitates.) 

Epwarp—Will you meet me at the Bankers’ Club at one on 
Friday? 

JoHnNy—I'm terribly sorry, but Friday’s out. I’ve got to go 
to Boston on business. Better make it to-morrow. 

(NED and Juia reénter. Epwarp speaks, hastily.) 

Epwarp—Very well, I shall arrange my appointments.—Ah, 
Ned, Julia,—and what do you suppose can be keeping the Crams? 

JoHNNY (cutting in before they can reply)—Thank you. In 
the meantime, I think Mr. Hobson or Mr. Sloan might say a 
good word for me. I’m nobody at all, as things go. But I’m 
quite decent and fairly civilized, and I love your daughter very 
much—which isn’t a bit hard. She seems to like me quite a lot 
too, and that’s about all that can be said for me—except that I 
think we’ve a simply grand chance to be awfully happy—what 
do you say, Julia? 

Jut1a—Oh, so do I! 

Linpa—Come on, Father, be an angel, J think he’s a very good 
number. 

Epwarp—lI am afraid it is too important a matter to be decided 
off-hand. 

Jut1a—But I want to be married on the— 

Epwarp (with sudden sharpness)—You will be married, Julia, 
when I have reached a favorable decision—and upon a day which 
I will name. 

Jut1a—I—our plan was—the tenth, and sail that night on— 

Epwarp—tThe tenth is out of the question. 

Jut1a—Oh, but, Father—! I— 
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Epwarp—And we shall let it rest at that for the moment. 
Lrnpa—But you'll come round, Father! I have a swell hunch 
you'll come round. Oh, Lordy, what fun! Let’s all join hands. 


Seton Cram is 36, “somewhat bald, inclined to a waistline, but 
well turned out in a morning-coat, striped trousers and spats. 
Laura is thirty-two, a shade taller than Seton, with a rather hand- 
some, rather disagreeable face. She is as smartly dressed as a 
poor figure will allow.” The Crams are duly presented to Johnny, 
the conversation drifts naturally into the effects of the severe cold 
on chapped hands and out again to the preparations for lunch. 

Ned is inclined to think Johnny will want to brush up a bit 
and as they are leaving the room Linda suddenly discovers that 
she, too, is simply covered with dust. She follows rapidly after 
them. She has heard Ned ask the whereabouts of his cocktail 
shaker. 

The Crams and Edward Seton ate a bit bewildered as the cur- 
tain falls. 


Og ea 


The Seton party, by New Year’s Eve, has assumed the usual 
extensive proportions of a society event. The playroom at the 
top of the Seton house, as Linda had predicted, is the only place 
not swarming with socially important celebrants. 

“The playroom is a long and spacious, high-ceilinged room with 
white woodwork and pale blue walls as a background for story 
book designs done in silver, white and green in the Arthur Rack- 
ham manner.” 

There are two trapezes swinging from the ceiling and tied up 
so as to be out of the way. The furniture is light and plain and 
mostly low. There is a victrola and an old-fashioned music box 
and a settee. 

For the moment the room is in darkness, but soon Julia and 
Ned have come from below stairs in search of Linda. They can’t 
find Linda and the playroom, Ned says, is her usual retreat when 
she is in a jam. 

Linda has not had a happy evening. Her party has been taken 
away from her by Julia and her father. Then Linda has 
refused to appear at dinner, which has made Edward Seton 
furious. Julia has told the company that her sister is suffering 
from a splitting headache and will be down later. Still Linda 
hasn’t appeared, and now they fear she has left the house and run 
out on what is ostensibly her own party. 
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Ned refuses to worry. Ned, in fact, being lightly alcoholic, 
refuses to worry about anything. He is of a mind to spend at 
least a part of the evening drinking to the absent Linda. Drink- 
ing, Ned insists, is his only protection against Julia’s tiresome 
friends. 

They soon have news of Linda. In the first place Henry, the 
butler, is in to lay places in the playroom for six for a 11.30 
supper, by Miss Linda’s orders. And then Johnny Case arrives 
with a substantial theory that Linda is dining with Nick and 
Susan Potter. At least after she had told him that she would not 
stay in the Seton house under any consideration, nor have any- 
thing to do with the party, he had telephoned the Potters and 
asked them to ask Linda to join them. 

Now it would appear that Johnny is right and that Linda is 
going to bring the Potters back with her and have supper in the 
playroom as she had originally planned. Julia is terribly put 
out about it. 

Johnny is willing to do what he can to help Julia with both 
Linda and Ned. He will get Ned to bed if he should become 
very bad, and he will do what he can to induce Linda to bring 
her friends downstairs and join the noisy 300. But he would 
like to have Julia try a little harder to enjoy herself on this most 
important occasion. 

Johnny, at least, has never felt so important before. Reporters 
have been after him all day. He hasn’t told them much—just 
asked them for offers on the story he might write of how “Farm 
boy weds heiress as blizzard grips city.” 

Johnny can’t quite get Julia’s fear that something they may do 
will seem like a tasteless display of wealth. 

“We may be suddenly and unexpectedly important to the 
world,” says Johnny, “but I don’t see that we’re quite important 
enough to bend over backwards.” 

Julia tries not to be impatient with Johnny. After all it és their 
engagement party. But there are many other things on her mind. 
She is standing alluringly in the doorway, after having induced 
Johnny to stay in the playroom and wait for Linda, and she calls 
back that she loves him very much. But when Johnny makes a 
dash toward her to confirm the statement she quickly closes the 
door. As it slowly opens again Johnny completes his dash—and 
finds himself embracing Nick Potter. 

Nick, “about 34, with an attractive, amusing face,” objects 
somewhat to the violence of Johnny’s greeting, but is in a forgiv- 
ing mood. He is also pleased to extend his congratulations to the 
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young man and pleased to hear him report that he even likes his 
prospective father-in-law. Johnny, in fact, is quite prepared to 
discount Nick’s warning that the elder Seton expects him to 
devote his life to a money-making career and would be “down 
on him like Levine took Richmond” if he tried to quit. And yet 
to quit and enjoy himself while he is still young is still Johnny’s 
ambition. Julia will understand, he is sure. 

Now Susan and Linda have arrived, Susan full of cheers and 
congratulations. Linda, still determined to have nothing to do 
with “that low class dancehall downstairs,” only hopes the crowd 
will leave them alone. .. . 

Johnny and Linda, at least, are agreed on Johnny’s idea of 
getting something out of life. 

“T wish some one would tell what I’m to do in 1928-29 and 730 
and all the rest of them,” muses Linda. 

“What you need is a husband, Linda,” ventures Susan. 

“Have you any addresses?” 

“He'll arrive. I only hope you’ll know how to act when he 
does.” P 

“Well, I won’t take no for an answer,” promises Linda. 

Julia and Johnny’s wedding day has been fixed for the 12th. 
They had decided on the 10th, but Papa Seton has a corporation 
meeting scheduled for that date. 

Johnny thinks perhaps he and Julia will stay on the other side 
indefinitely. He has accumulated’a bunch of common stock at a 
low price and there is a chance it may shoot up. If it does he will 
be ready to quit for awhile. Susan and Linda are strong for that 
resolve, but Nick is still doubtful. Has Johnny told Julia? He 
hasn’t? Well, right there is the beginning of a complication, 
Linda warns. Julia and her father are pretty much of a mind 
on some things. .... 

Laura and Seton Cram are in, much to Linda’s disappointment. 
She doesn’t like the Crams. Never has. Seton brings good news 
for Johnny, however. There is a well-founded rumor that the 
Seaboard stock Johnny holds is in for a sharp rise. It ought to 
make him thirty or forty thousand. And Johnny, by the same 
rumor, has had a lot to do with putting Seaboard on the map. 
More than that, Seton is convinced that his own firm of brokers 
is going to make Johnny an offer to join the firm, with a chance 
of being made an executive at a large salary. Johnny is excited by 
we news about the stock, but he has little interest in the business 
offer. 

\ It is nearing the midnight hour. Laura is insistent that they 
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all, especially Linda, should go downstairs and join the party. 
But again Linda flatly refuses. Let the rest of them go. She is 
staying in the playroom. 

“If you ask me, it’s one of the worst cases of downright rude- 
ness I’ve ever seen,” explodes Seton Cram. 

“And has some one asked you—” counters Linda. 

“When a girl invites three hundred people to her house—” 
adds Laura. 

“T invited six people—three of whom you see before you—the 
others came on some one else’s say-so—yours and father’s, I 
believe.” 

The Crams decide that they had better go. Which relieves 
the situation greatly. 

Now Linda and Johnny, Susan and Nick proceed to enjoy 
themselves. The witching hour approaches and they are irre- 
sponsibly joyous. Johnny is moved to enthuse over the lucky 
stock break, this night of all nights, and Linda was never as 
happy for anybody in her life. And then Edward Seton and 
Julia arrive. i 

Father is plainly perturbed. He wants everybody downstairs 
to help usher in the new year. Linda is still obdurate. There are 
two parties. She is only interested in her own. She had asked 
and been granted permission to have it and she does not intend 
to change her plans. She is angry because they have stopped 
her other guests, Peter Jessup and Mary Hedges, downstairs. She 
sends Nick and Susan to rescue them. 


Linpa—Listen to me, Father: to-night means a good deal to 
me—I don’t know what, precisely—and I don’t know how. Some- 
thing is trying to take it away from me, and I can’t let it go. 
I'll put in an appearance downstairs, if you like. Then I want 
to bring a few people up here—the few people in the world I can 
talk to, and feel something for. And I want to sit with them 
and have supper with them, and we won’t disturb any one. 
That’s all right with you, isn’t it? 

Epwarp—Your place is downstairs. 

Linpa—Once more, Father: this is important to me. Don’t 
ask me why, I don’t know. It has something to do with—when 
I was a child here—and this room—and good times in it—and— 

Epwarp—What special virtue this room has, I’m sure I don’t 
see. 

Lrnpa—You don’t, do you—no—you can’t. Well, Ill tell 
you this room’s my home. It’s the only home I’ve got. There’s 
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something here that I understand, and that understands me. 
Maybe it’s Mother. 

Epwarp—Please do as I have told you, Linda. 

Linpa—I suppose you know it’s the end of us, then. 

Epwarp—Don’t talk nonsense. Do as I say. 

Linpa—It is the end. But all the same, I’m going to have 
supper here to-night in my home with my friends. 

Epwarp—lI have told you— 

Linpa—You thought I’d come around, didn’t you? You always 
think people will come around. Not me; not to-night. And I 
shan’t be bothered here, either. Because if there’s one thing you 
can’t stand, it’s a scene. I can promise you one if you interfere. 
I can promise you a beauty. 


Father tries to change the subject, but Linda is insistent. 
Thoughts of her mother crowd in upon her. Was she a sweet 
soul? Was she exciting? Edward Seton is short in his answers. 
Again he would change the subject. He would talk with Johnny 
now, and asks Linda to go. 

Mr. Seton is eager to congratulate Johnny on his prospects. 
He is proud of Johnny and has already begun to make plans for 
him. Eventually, of course, he will come into the Seton firm. 
Let him go with Pritchard-Ames for the present. 

But Johnny is not of the same mind. “I don’t want to get 
tied up for life quite so soon,” he explains. ‘You see, I’m a 
kind of a queer duck, in a way. I’m afraid I’m not as anxious 
as I might be for the things most people work toward. I don’t 
want too much money... . You see it’s always been my plan 
to make a few thousands early in the game, if I could, and then 
quit for as long as they last, and try to find out who I am and 
what I am and what goes on and what about it—now, while I’m 
young, and feel good all the time. I’m sure Julia understands 
what I’m getting at—don’t you, Julia?” 

Julia is not so sure that she does. Edward Seton can’t under- 
stand. Perhaps Johnny wants to occupy himself otherwise—with 
some art or other? 


JounNNy—Oh, no, I’ve got no abilities that way. I’m not one 
of the frail ones with a longing to get away from it all and indulge 
a few tastes, either. I haven’t any tastes. Old China and first 
editions and gate-legged tables don’t do a thing to me. I don’t 
want to live any way or in any time but my own—now—in New 
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York—and Detroit—and Chicago—and Phoenix—any place here, 
—but I do want to live. 

Epwarp—As a gentleman of leisure. 

JoHNNy—As a man whose time, for awhile at least, is his own. 
That’s what I’ve been plugging for ever since I was ten. Please 
don’t make me feel guilty about it, Sir. Whether I’m right or 
wrong, it’s more important to me than anything in the world but 
Julia. Even if it turns out to be just one of those fool ideas 
that people dream about and then go flat on—even if I find I’ve 
had enough of it in three months, still I want it. I’ve got a 
feeling that if I let this chance go by, there’ll never be another 
for me. So I don’t think any one will mind if I—just have a 
go at it—will they, Julia? (Jura is silent.)—Will they, dear?” 

JuLt1a—Father—will you let Johnny and me talk a while? 

Epwarp—Just a moment—(to JoHNNy) As I understand it, 
you have some objection, perhaps, to our manner of living. 

JouNNy—Not for you, sir. I haven’t the slightest doubt it’s 
all right for you—or that it’s the answer for a lot of people. 
But for me—well, you see I don’t want to live in what they call 
“a certain way.” In the first place I’d be no good at it, and 
besides that I don’t want to be identified with any one class of 
people. I want to live every which way, among all kinds—and 
know them—and understand them—and love them—that’s what 
I want, don’t you, Julia? 

JuLt1a—Why, I— It sounds— 

Epwarp—lIn all my experience, I have never heard such a— 

JoHNNyY—I want those years now, Sir. 

Jut1a—Father—please— (He turns to her. Their eyes meet.) 
It will be all right, I promise you. 

Epwarp (turning at the door)—Case, it strikes me that you 
chose a strange time to tell us this, a very strange time. 

JoHNNY (puzzled)—I don’t quite— 

Epwarp—In fact, if I had not already sent the announce- 
ment to the newspapers—asked a number of our friends here 
to-night to— 

JuL1a—Father! 

JoHNNY (very quietly)—Oh, I see. 

Jut1a—Father—please go down. We'll come in a minute. 


After Edward Seton has gone Johnny tries to explain to Julia,, 
but she is furious with him. The idea of his choosing this night. 
to make such a foolish declaration and to antagonize her father! 
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The idea of his thinking that a young man of his energy and his 
ability could quit at thirty! Ridiculous! She is willing, if he 
is tired, that he should take a holiday, but to give up his career— 
Why does he take delight in torturing her as he does? 

It is hard for Johnny to understand Julia in this mood. There 
is an expression in her eyes now that he has never seen before. 
Of course, he explains, he would not expect her to live on his 
income. She has plenty and to spare. The “looks of the thing” 
don’t mean a thing to him. 

“T shouldn’t mind it,” he explains, “and I think that lookout’s 
mine. Oh, darling, you don’t see what I’m after, either—but 
try a little blind faith for awhile, won’t you? Come along with 
me—the whole way, dear.” 

“Wait till next year—or two years, and we’ll think about it 
again,” pleads Julia. “If it’s right it can be done then as well 
as now. You can do that for me—for us—can’t you?” 

He is looking her squarely in the eyes now. “You think by 
then I’d have come ’round,” he says, “that’s what you think, 
isn’t it? Id have come ’round—” 

Linda is back before Julia can answer. She couldn’t find 
Peter and Mary. They had missed her and gone on. Nick and 
Susan have followed. Linda is expected to join them later, but 
she doesn’t think she will. She thinks she will stay in the play- 
room by herself. She can be quite amusing by herself at times. 
Johnny thinks he will stay, too. And Julia, angry with them 
both, flounces out. . . . Linda starts the music box. ... It’s a 
waltz. 

“You wouldn’t care to step into a waltz, Mr. Case?” she says. 

“T’d love it.” 

She extends her arms, he takes her in his, they begin to waltz 
slowly. 


JoHNNy—There’s a conspiracy against you and me, child. 

LinpA—What’s that? 

JoHNNy—The Vested Interests— 

LinpAa—I know. 

JouNNy—They won’t let us have any fun, and they won’t 
give me time to think. 

Linpa—I suppose, like the great fathead you are, you told 
them all your little hopes and dreams. 

JouNNy—Um. 

Linpa—Pretty disappointing? 

JounNy—Bad enough. 
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Linpa—Poor boy. 

JOHNNy—How about your own evening? 

Linpa—Not so good, either. 

JoHNNy—Poor girl. 

Linpa—But we won’t mind, will we? 

JoHNNY—Hell, no, we won’t mind. 

Linpa—We’ll get there— 

JoHNNyY—We'll get there! (She stops in the dance and looks 
up at him for a moment, curiously. Then he smiles at her and 
she smiles back.) Place head, A, against cheek, B, and proceed 
as before—(they begin to dance again.) Of course they may be 
right. 

Linpa—Don’t you believe it! 

JoHNNy—They seem—awfully sure. 

Linpa—It’s your ride still, isn’t it? You know where you 
want to go, don’t you? 

JoHNNy—Well, I thought I did. 

Lrypa—So did I. Pathetic, wasn’t it—all my fuss and fury 
over anything so unimportant as this party. 

JoHNNy—Maybe it was important. 

Linpa—Well, if it was, ’m not. And I guess that’s the answer. 

JoHNNY—Not quite. 

Linpa—Me and my little what-d’you-call-it—defense mecha- 
nism—so pathetic. Yes, I’m just chock-full of pathos, I am. 

Jounny—You're a brick, Linda. 

Lirnpa—Oh, shut your silly face. . . . You’re right, you know 
—there is nothing up the fun-alley. 

JoHNNy—Fun-alley? 

Linpa—I had a nice little seven-word motto for my life, but 
I guess she don’t work. 

JoHNNy—What was it? 

Linpa—‘“Not very important—but pretty good entertain- 
ment.” 

Jounny—Hum. 

Linpa—For “pretty good” read “rotten.” (She stops dancing.) 
There. That’s enough. I’m getting excited. 

JoHnnNy—What? 

Linpa—It was grand. Thanks. You can go now. (She has 
not yet left his arms. Suddenly from outside comes the noise 
of bells tolling. Her grasp tightens upon his arm.) Listen! 
(She looks over her shoulder toward the window. Horns begin to 
sound, sirens, shots.) 

Jounny—It’s it, all right. (Again she turns her face to his.) 
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Lrnpa—Happy New Year, dear. 

Jounny—Happy New Year, dear. (He bends and kisses her. 
For an instant she clings to him, and then averts her face.) 

Linpa (in a breath)—Oh, Johnny, you’re so attractive— 

Jounny (with difficulty)—You’re—you’re all right yourself— 
(There is a dead silence. Then she leaves his arms, turns and 
smiles to him.) 

LinpA—You can count on Sister Linda—Run on down now— 
quick? ‘They’ll be waiting. 

JoHNNY (hesitating)—Linda— 

Linpa—What? 

Jounny—They’ve—your father—lI’ve been put in a position 
that— 

LinpAa—Do you love Julia, Johnny? (JoHNNy turns away.) 

JoHNNy—Of course I do. 

Linpa—Well, if ever she needed you, she needs you now. 
Once it’s announced she’ll go through with it. Then you can help 
her. I can’t do anything any more. I’ve tried for twenty years. 
You're all that’s left— Go on, Johnny—(He goes to the door 
and opens it. From downstairs comes a swelling chorus of male 
voices singing “Auld Lang Syne’’)—and tell those choir-boys for 
me, that I’ll be in Scotland before them. 


Johnny leaves the door open as he goes. From below stairs 
there is a roll of drums. The music and voices stop. Linda has 
shut off the music-box and is standing by the window. Through 
the door the voice of Edward Seton is heard. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” he is saying, ‘““my very good friends, 
I have the honor to announce to you the engagement of my 
daughter, Julia, to Mr. John Case—an event which doubles the 
pleasure I take in wishing you—and them—a most happy and 
prosperous, New Year.” (There is loud applause, congratula- 
tions.) 

Ned wanders in. He is plainly intoxicated. Linda wonders 
what it would be like to get drunk. It’s great, Ned assures her. 
It brings you to life. You feel important. It’s a swell game, 
too, as it goes on, every move, every sentence, is a problem 
that gets pretty interesting. And when finally you’re beaten 
you don’t mind. You sleep. 


Linpa—Oh, Ned—that’s awful! 
Nep—Think so? Other things are worse. 
LinpAa—But—but where do you end up? 
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Nrep—Where does everybody end up? You die——And that’s 
all right, too. 

Linpa—Ned, can you do it on champagne? 

NEep—What’s the matter, Linda? (She drinks her glass and 
sets it down.) 

Linpa—Nothing. 

Nep—I know. 

Linpa—Yes? 

Nep—Johnny. 

Linpa—Give me some more, Ned. 

Nerep—He’s a funny boy, isn’t he? 

Linpa—Give me some, Ned—(NEp fills her glass.) 

Nep—You can tell me about it. 

Linpa—lI love the boy, Neddy. 

Nep—I thought so. Hell, isn’t it? 

LinpAa—lI guess it will be. 

Neb (raising his glass)—Here’s luck to you—(He drains his 
glass. LINpDA stares at hers.) 

Linpa—lI don’t want any luck. (NED falls over on his side, 
asleep.) Ned— (He does not answer. LINDA slowly walks up to 
the door.) Ned—Maybe I ought—I’m not sure I will stay up 
here. Do you mind? (No answer. She turns and sees him.) 
Ned! (No answer. She goes to him swiftly and bends above 
him.) Poor lamb. (She kisses his cheek. Walks up to the door, 
turns off the lights, the door opens and the voices are heard from 
downstairs laughing and talking. She raises her head and goes 
out calling.) Hello—Hello, every one! 

The playroom is dark, except for the light from the windows. 
The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is the evening of the day that was to have been Julia and 
Johnny’s wedding day. In the Seton living room Nick and 
Susan Potter and Linda are taking coffee. Their conversation 
concerns the present whereabouts of young Mr. Case. 

That Johnny and Julia should have disagreed and decided to 
postpone the wedding for the present is plain enough, and that 
Johnny should want to go away by himself to think things out 
is reasonable. But where he could have gone, and where he is 
at the moment, is puzzling. 

Linda seems to be the only one who really is interested. Julia 
is taking the matter quite calmly and with complete confidence. 
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She has her father on her side, and he, too, is unperturbed and 
confident. Nick and Susan, as outsiders, are no more than 
mildly interested. They, as a matter of fact, don’t blame Johnny 
a bit for having taken to the woods— 

The woods! That’s a suggestion. Now Linda thinks she has 
it. Johnny Case is at Lake Placid. Most natural place in the 
world for him to go. A minute more and she has set long dis- 
tance tracing him.... 

Nick and Susan are sailing at midnight. Before they go they 
are rather plainly anxious to get the thought across to Linda that 
there are other girls, and one girl in particular, who might be a 
lot better for Johnny Case than Julia Seton could ever be, 
seeing how divergent are their views of life. Susan is certain 
Linda is in love with Johnny— 

The answer from the Placid Club is in... . Mr. Case had 
been there but had left on the noon train for New York. 

Now Nick has confessed. Johnny is not only in New York 
right then, but he has engaged a single stateroom on the steamer 
on which the Potters are sailing. Nick had bought it for him. 
Johnny is going to Europe alone. 

Linda is surprised, but also confident that if Johnny is in town 
he will be at the house before he sails. She is also confident 
that Johnny and Julia are still deeply in love with each other, 
and that once they are married Johnny will be able to adjust all 
their differences, even including the management of father. What 
she can’t understand is Julia’s stubbornness and her arrant short- 
sightedness. Some way Linda feels that she must make Julia 
listen to her; that Julia must be made to realize that men like 
Johnny Case do not grow on every bush. 

“But you see,” Susan explains, “the things you like in him 
are just what she can’t stand, Linda. And the fate you say he'll 
save her from is the one fate in this whole world she wants.” 

“T don’t believe it. Even so, she loves him—and there’s been 
a break. Wouldn’t you think she’d be woman enough to hang 
on—hang on!” 

“T don’t know,” Susan answers, significantly. ‘There’s an- 
other who isn’t woman enough to grab.” 

“T don’t quite get you, Susan.” 

“Well, to make it plain, no man’s lost this side of the altar.” 

Slowly Linda answers her. “Julia has never loved anybody in 
her life but Johnny—and me,” she says. It is rotten of them to 
suspect— 
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Nick and Susan are duly sorry. Linda is on the verge of 
tears. Then Julia comes. She is apparently quite unconscious 
of any worry. She is glad to see the Potters, sorry they won’t 
be home for the wedding, which she expects will take place in 
the spring, or earlier, and hopes they will have a lovely trip. 

She is, however, visibly startled by their report of Johnny 
Case’s sailing. She doesn’t believe that. Certainly if he had 
planned any such trip he would have let her know. 

The Potters gone, Linda tries to arouse Julia’s interest in the 
possibility of Johnny’s going. If she doesn’t want him to sail 
and make hash of both their lives she had better send some 
word to the boat. Julia doesn’t purpose doing anything of the 
kind. Furthermore she is not greatly interested. When Linda 
accuses her of deliberately shutting her out of her confidences 
of late Julia is also at pains to deny that accusation. 


Jut1s—lIf there’s been any shutting out done, it’s you who’ve 
done it, Linda. 

Linpa—Me? 

Jut1a—Johnny and I have had a difference of opinion, and 
you're siding with him, aren’t you? 

Lrnpa—But he’s right! He’s right for you as well as for 
hirnself— 

Jut1a—I think that’s for me to decide. 

Linpa—Not father? 

Jut1a—Father has nothing to do with it— 

Linpa—Oh, no! 

Jut1sa—He happens to agree with me where you don’t, that’s 
all. 

Linpa—We’ve always agreed before—always. 

Jur1a—No—I think quite often I’ve given in, in order to 
avoid scenes and upsets and—oh, well— 

Lrnpa—Is that true, Julia? 

Jut1a—You’ve always been the “stronger character,” haven’t 
you? At least people have always thought so. You’ve made all 
the decisions—you’ve always had the ideas— 

Linpa—And you’ve been resenting me right from the very— 
(She turns away)—Oh—I can’t believe it. 

Jur1a—It’s nothing to get in a state about, and I didn’t say 
I resented you. You’ve been an immense help, often. But when 
it comes to determining my future, and the future of the man 
I’m going to marry— 
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Linpa (turning on her sharply)—Your future! What do you 
want, Julia—just security? Sit back in your feather-boa among 
the Worthies of the World? 

Jur1ra—Well, I’m certain that one thing I don’t want is to 
start this endless, aimless discussion all over again. 

Linpa—But I tell you, you can’t stand this sort of life for- 
ever, not if you’re the person I think you are, and when it starts 
going thin on you, what’ll you have to hold on to? Lois Evans 
shot herself, why? Fanny Grant’s up the Hudson in a Sana- 
torium—why ? 

Jut1a—I’m sure I don’t know. 

Linpa—Nothing left to do or have or want—that’s why—and 
no insides! There’s not a poor girl in town who isn’t happier 
than we are—at least they still want what we’ve got—they think 
it’s good. (She turns away.)—If they knew! 

Jur1a—And I think it’s good. 

Linpa—Lord, Julia, don’t tell me that you want it! 

JuLt1a—I want it, and it’s all I want. 

Linpa—Then it’s good-bye, Julia. 

Jur1a—Oh, Linda, for heaven’s sake don’t be so ridiculous. 
If you’re so damn set on being violent, get a few Russians in and 
talk Life with a great big L to them. 


Edward Seton enters the room in time to hear the last of the 
quarrel and is gently chiding. Quite as calm in his confidence, 
too, as Julia. He does not, he assures Linda, think that Johnny 
is a fortune-hunter. Merely a strong-willed young man who has 
become momentarily confused in his outlook—particularly his 
outlook toward work—an attitude in general that appeals to Mr. 
Seton as being quite un-American. 


LinpAa—Then he’s a bad one and will go to hell when he dies. 
Because apparently he can’t quite believe that a life devoted to 
piling up money is all it’s cracked up to be. That’s strange, 
isn’t it—when he has us, right before his eyes, for such a shining 
example. 

Jur1a—I thought you were the one who found leisure so 
empty. 

Linpa—And so it may be for him—yes—maybe it will! But 
he’s got a right to discover that for himself. Can’t you see that? 
Jur1a—I can see the discovery would come, quick enough. 

Lrnpa—And you don’t want to be with him to lend a hand, 
if it should? (Jutta 7s silent.) 
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Epwarp—Linda, I listened most attentively to our young 
dreamer the other day. I have listened quite as attentively to 
you this evening. J am not entirely without intelligence, but I 
must still confess that most of your talk seems to me to be of the 
seventeen-year-old variety. 

Linpa—I’m glad if it is! We are all grand at seventeen. It’s 
after that that the—sickness sets in. 

Epwarp (chuckling)—I feel very well, myself—and you look 
in perfect health, my dear. 

Linpa—You both think he’ll come around, Father. Com- 
promise, anyway. You'll get fooled. He won’t give way one 
little inch. 

Epwarp (at the door)—Stubborn—? 

Linpa—Right! And sure he’s right! 

Epwarp—We shall see—(He goes out, victor.) 

Jutia—Is that all, Linda? 

Linpa—Where are you going? 

Jut1a—To bed. 

Linpa—Nowr 

Jutia—Yes. Have you any objections? 

Linpa—You actually won’t lift a finger to keep him off that 
boat to-night? 

Jut1a—He has no idea of taking it. 

Linpa—You don’t know him! 

JuLtra—Well, I think I know him a little better than you. I 
happen to be engaged to him. 


Ned is home early from the theatre. He didn’t like it and he 
left. He likes his drinks better. Ned would comfort Linda if he 
could. He doesn’t see any reason she shouldn’t love Johnny Case 
if she wants to. 

Both she and Ned are in a jam as Linda sees it, and they’ve 
both got to work out. Ned can’t go on drinking his life away 
just because he is disgusted. After the wedding they'll go out to 
Colorado and live naturally for awhile. That will bring them 
back to normal and clear their minds. 

Ned is not so sure that he wants to go anywhere. He is pretty 
well through and doesn’t care. But he is keen that Linda should 
go on. Eager that she should not try to forget Johnny Case 
if she doesn’t want to forget him. 

“Are you so sure you want to get over him?” he demands. 

“No, I’m not,” confesses Linda. “And that’s what scares me 
most. I feel alive, and I love it. I feel at last something’s hap- 
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pening to me. But it can’t get anywhere so it’s like living on— 
your stuff. I’ve got to get over it.” 

“Because it seems so hopeless, is that it?” 

“Seems! What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know? ‘Then let me tell you something: you’re 
twice as attractive as Julia ever thought of being. You’ve got 
twice the looks, and twice the mind and ten times the guts. 
You’ve lived in her shade for years, now, and there’s nothing to it. 
You could charm a bird off a tree, if you would. And why not? 
If you were in her way, she’d ride you down like a rabbit.” 

Linda is furious, or tries to be, that Ned should think such 
things knowing, as he must, how much Julia loves Johnny. And 
then the butler announces Mr. Case. 

Johnny has come prepared to make a compromise. He still 
loves Julia. Nothing else seems important. Linda can under- 
stand that. Someway the fun seems to have gone out of him, 
out of his voice, but she understands. 


JoHNNy—Linda—you agree that there’s only the one thing 
for me to do now? 

Linpa (smiling )}—Compromise— 

JoHNNy—Yes, damn it! But you think that’s right, don’t 
you? 

Linpa—TI don’t think it matters a bit what I think—(JoHNNy 
goes to her suddenly and seizes her wrists.) 

JoHNNy—It does, though! You think it’s right, don’t you? 
Say you think it’s right! 

Linpa—Shall I send for Julia? 

JoHNNY—Say it first! 

Litnpa—Johnny—when two people love each other as much 
as you say, anything that keeps them apart must be wrong. Will 
that do? (JoHnny throws her hands down and moves away from 
her.) And shall I send for her now? 

JoHNNyY (almost inaudibly)—Go ahead. (LINDA presses a 
button in the box behind the telephone.) 

Linpa—With luck, we’ll manage not to include Father this 
time. 

JoHNNy—Oh, God, yes! (LinpdA again presses the button, 
and again several times.) Asleep, probably. 

Linpa—Of course not. (She presses it again. Then:) Julia 
—yes—would you come down a minute? No—but there’s no 
telegram to send up! Will you come, Julia? (Her voice 
changes.) Julia, it’s terribly important that you come down here 
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at once. (She replaces the telephone and turns to JOHNNY.) 
She’ll be right down. 

JounNy—If she doesn’t fall asleep again. 

Linpa—Johnny—don’t talk like that. I can’t stand to hear 
your voice do that. 

JoHNNy—You care more what happens to me than she does. 

LinpA (startled)—What? Don’t be silly. (Then with diff- 
culty.) Maybe I feel things about you that she doesn’t because 
—well, maybe just because I’m not in love with you. 

JoHNNy—You know what I think of you, don’t you? 

LINDA (smiling)—I’d be glad to hear. 

Jounny—I like you better than any one else in the world. 

Linpa—That’s very nice, Johnny—because I like you a good 
deal, too. 


Edward Seton is home. Beams as he meets Johnny. Confident 
that all will be well. It is Linda’s idea that they should all 
clear out when Julia comes, or before. It is Johnny’s idea that 
Julia, who is there now, should get on her wraps and that they 
should go out. But it is Edward Seton’s idea that they should 
stay and hear what he has to say to them. He has no idea of 
coming between two young people in love. Certainly true love 
is a very rare and beautiful thing. But— 

Johnny is prepared to agree to almost anything. He will, if 
they like, take the position with Pritchard-Ames. For a year 
or so at least. He still is convinced it is not the thing for him 
to do, but if Julia wants it—he’ll try it for, say, three years. 

Now it is arranged that the wedding shall be immediately 
announced. It can take place any time Mr. Seton agrees, after 
the invitations have been out ten days, and the newlyweds can 
sail the end of the same week. 

It will be well, Mr. Seton also thinks, to arrange the honey- 
moon a bit in advance. He will help them plan it. He knows 
some very good and influential people both in London and Paris 
he shall want them to visit. And there is no reason, of course, 
why they should not combine a little business with pleasure, even 
if Johnny was of the opinion his wedding trip was going to be 
more of a lark than a business trip. 

When they get back father will see that their home is ready for 
them in Sixty-fourth street—a sweet place he is prepared to 
lend them. He has also decided to turn the Poplars over to them 
for the summer. A cute little place, the Poplars, Ned agrees. 
Hasn’t even got a ballroom. 
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“This is not a deed of gift, you know,” Edward warns them. 
‘Not yet. Perhaps when you have occupied them—er—five years 
or so, my hard old heart may soften.” 

“Listen to him—sis hard old heart,” laughs Julia, turning 
happily to Johnny. “Have you ever known any one so sweet?” 


JouHNNY (after a@ moment)—Julia—I’m sorry—but I can’t 
stand it. 

Juxta (after a pause)—Would you—mind telling me what you 
mean? 

JoHNNY—If we begin loaded down with possessions, obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, how do we ever get out from under them? 
We never would. 

Epwarp—Ah? 

Jounny—No. You're extremely generous—and kind—but it’s 
not for me. 

Epwarp—And may I ask what is for you? 

Jounny—I don’t know yet, but I do know it’s not this. 

EDWARD (very quietly)—We are to understand, then, you are 
not returning to work? 

JoHNNy—That work? For this?—No. 

JuLt1a—But you said!— 

JoHNNy—I’m back where I was, now. I can see now that it’s 
got to be a clean break, it’s simply got to be. 

Epwarp (softly)—But the other day, if I remember correctly, 
you intimated that you might follow some occupation— 

JoHnNy—Eventually, yes. I think I may still be fairly active 
at thirty-five or forty. 

Epwarp—And in the meantime you expect just to lie fallow, 
is that it? 

JoHNNY—Not lie—be! I expect to dig and plow and water 
for all I’m worth. ; 

Epwarp—Toward the—er—eventual occupation which is to 
overtake you— 

Jounny—Exactly. 

Epwarp—I see.—Julia, if you marry this young man now, 
I doubt if he will ever again earn a penny. 

JouNNy—Julia, if it’s important to you, Ill promise you I 
shall earn my own living. And what’s more, if there’s need of 
it, Il always earn yours. 

JuLt1a—Thanks. 

JoHNNy—Oh, my dear, we’ve got to make our own life— 
there’s nothing to it, if we don’t—there’s no other way to live 
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it. Let’s forget wedding invitations and two weeks from Wednes- 
day. Let’s go now. The Captain will marry us. 

JuLtia—I must decide now, must I? 

JoHNNY—Please— 

JuLt1a—And if I say No—not unless you—? 

JounNy—tThen I’m going to-night, by myself. 

Jut1a—Very well—you can go. Because I don’t quite see 
myself with an idler for a husband. 

JouNNy (after a pause)—I suppose the fact is, I love feeling 
free inside even better than I love you, Julia. 

Jut1a—Apparently—or what you call feeling free. 

JOHNNY (turns to Epwarp)—Good-bye, sir, I’m sorry we 
couldn’t make a go of it. Thanks for trying anyhow. (Goes to 
Linpa and takes both her hands. Behind table left.) Good-bye 
to you, Linda. You’ve been sweet. 

Linpa—Good-bye, Johnny. So have you.—I hope you find 
what you’re looking for. 

Jounny—I hope you do. 

Linpa—You did want some one along with you on the big 
search, didn’t you? ; 

JouNnny—I did, you know. 

Linpa—Poor boy. 

Jounny—But we won’t mind, will we? 

LinpAa—Hell, no—we won’t mind. 

JoHNNyY—We'll get there— 

Linpa—Sure. We’ll get there! (JouHnny tightens his grasp 
on her hands.) 

Jounny—Linda— (She leans toward him.) 

Linpa—Oh, please do—(JoHnny bends, kisses her briefly.) 

Jounny—Good-bye, Ned (He goes out.) 

LINDA (@ murmur)—I'll miss that man. 


Johnny’s departure leaves Julia and her father a little stunned, 
but they quickly recover. Edward Seton is more pleased than 
otherwise and even Julia admits a sense of relief. She has no time 
to waste persuading ‘‘a lightweight like him that there’s some- 
thing more to life than having fun and more fun.” 

Suddenly Linda is by her sister’s side, grasping her by the 
arm, and shouting a little excitedly: 


Jutra—What’s the matter with you? 
Linpa—You don’t love him. 
Jutra—Will you kindly let go my arm? 
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Linpa—You don’t love him! 

JuLt1a—Will you please— 

Lrnpa—Answer me! Do you or do you not? 

Jutra—And what’s that to you, may I ask? 

Epwarp—Now, children— 

Linpa—What’s it to me! Oh, what’s it to me! (Her grasp 
tightens on Juvta’s arm.) Answer me! 

Jut1a—Father—what’s the matter with her? 

Linpa—You don’t, do you? I can see you don’t. It’s written 
all over you. You're relieved he’s gone—relieved. 

Jutta—And suppose I am? 

LinpA (to Nrep)—She asks me to suppose she is! She con- 
fronts Jutta.) Are you? Say itl 

Jur1a—I’m so relieved, I could sing with it. Is that what 
you want? 

Linpa—Yes! Thanks—(She throws back her head and laughs 
with joy)—Oh, Lordy, Lordy—have I got a job now! 


From her handbag Linda fishes two brown envelopes and passes 
one to Ned. They are passports. Is he ready to go with her— 
now—to-night! Ned’s afraid he couldn’t. Linda doesn’t hear 
her father, doesn’t mind Julia. She sees only Ned. Will he go 
with her? Ned wavers but hasn’t the courage. He’s caught! 
He will have to stick. Then, promises Linda, she will be back 
for him. 

Now the maid is in to tell her that the Potters are waiting 
below. Her week-end bag is in their car. She will take her fur 
coat and throw a couple of hats in a box and be ready. Then she 
turns to Julia. 


LinpA—You’ve got no faith in Johnny, have you, Julia? His 
little dream may fall flat, you think—yes! So it may! What 
_ about it? What if it should? There'll be another—the point is, 
he does dream! Oh, I’ve got all the faith in the world in Johnny! 
Whatever he does is all right with me. If he wants to sit on 
his tail, he can sit on his tail. If he wants to come back and sell 
peanuts, Lord, how I'll believe in those peanuts! (She kisses her 
briefly.) Good-bye, Julia. (Turns to her father.) Good-bye, 
Father. (And goes'to NED.) Good-bye, Neddy— 

Nep—Good-bye, kid—good-luck—(For a moment they cling 
together.) 

2 A eae never you fear, I'll be back for you, you fine 
ucko! 
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Nep—All right, kid. (Ske moves towurd the door. NeEpD is 
drawn after her.) 

Epwarp—As yet you have not said where it is you are— 
Jut1a—I know. 

Linpa—And try to stop me, some one! Oh, please—some one 
try to stop me! (She goes out.) (NED closes the door after her 
and stands against it, head down, murmuring: ) 

Nrp—Oh, God—oh, God— 

Epwarp—I shall not permit it. I shall— 

Nerp—Permit it, permit Linda? Don’t make me laugh, Father. 
Juti1a—She’s going with them, isn’t she? Jsn’t she? 

Nep (smiling)—Going to get her Johnny. 

Jutta (laughing)—A fine chance she’s got! 

Nep—Any bets? (Then savagely.) Any bets, Julia? (He 
raises glass for a toast.) To Linda! (Sees the picture of Grand- 


father.) And while we’re at it, Grandfather— 


The curtain falls. 


THE FRONT PAGE 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Ben Hecut AND CHARLES MaAacArRTHUR 


THE first hit of this particular theatre season, scored in mid- 
August, was that of a newspaper melodrama called “The Front 
Page.” The hit came as something of a surprise—especially to 
newspaper men. 

There have been from time to time other newspaper plays 
produced, but few of them have ever attained anything like a 
paying popularity. Usually objection revolves about their being 
too freely technical to achieve a convincing actuality. The news- 
paper men who write them live their stories over with a vivid 
personal interest, yet seem unable to inspire an understanding 
interest on the part of their audiences. Their romances and their 
plots, insists John Average Citizen, are purely artificial and their 
conclusions highly implausible. 

It may be the Messrs. Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
carried these objections in mind when they wrote “The Front 
Page” and were determined to produce at least one newspaper 
drama that should be real. 

They would have no traffic with the ‘‘What the heck!” school 
of lip-pursed profaners, nor even with the “Jeez” or impersonal 
“goddam” boys. They would speak the language as it was 
spoken to them when they were newspaper men. Let press, public 
and producer decide whether or not they were justified. 

A majority of the play’s reviewers were enthusiastic. Here, 
they severally shouted the morning and afternoon following the 
play’s production on August 14,—here was the first real newspaper 
drama they had ever seen! 

The public, too, for several months thereafter endorsed this 
enthusiasm. Playgoers to whom the coarser profanities were still 
something of a shock when spoken in a playhouse took ‘“The 
Front Page” blows with a smile. Even those newspaper men who 
insisted that in so and so many years of service they never had 
met so rough and tough a crew of reporters were willing to admit 
the Hecht-MacArthur drama was atmospherically veracious and 
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emotionally exciting. Thus the verdict was permitted to stand. 
Acceptance or rejection of the drama thereafter became largely a 
matter of individual taste and cultural standards. 

Being one of the audience at a performance of ‘The Front 
Page” you find yourself looking into the press room of the 
Criminal Courts building in Chicago, “‘a chamber set aside by 
the City Fathers for the use of journalists and their friends.” 

“It is,” state the authors, ‘a bare, disordered room peopled by 
newspaper men in need of shaves, pants pressing and small 
change. Hither reporters are drawn by an irresistible lure—the 
privilege of telephoning free.” 

Seven telephones connect the press room with the seven news- 
papers of Chicago. The place is sparsely furnished with a couple 
of tables and an assortment of chairs. 

“There is one elegant item, however,” reads the description; 
“A huge, ornate, black walnut desk, the former property of Mayor 
Fred. A. Busse, deceased about 1904.” . . . “The walls, unpainted 
since the building was erected in 1885, sport a frieze of litho- 
graphs, hand painted studies, rotogravure cuttings and heroic 
pencil sketches, all on the same theme: Woman.” 

There is a door letting into a room labelled “Gents,” and 
double doors at back opening into the main corridor. There are 
tall windows at the side of the room looking down upon the 
Cook County jail. 

“Tt is 8.30 in the evening. Four men are playing poker at the 
main table in the center of the room. They are Murphy of the 
Journal, Endicott of the Post, Schwartz of the News and Wilson 
of the American; four braves known to their kind as police re- 
porters. Katatonic, seedy Paul Reveres, full of strange oaths and 
a touch of childhood.” 

Ernie Kruger of the Journal of Commerce, being gifted beyond 
his comrades, sits detached from the group playing a banjo and 
singing, more or less dreamily, “By the Light of the Silvery 
Moon.” 

At the ornate desk, previously mentioned, now the property of 
Roy Benzinger, chief feature writer of the Tribune, McCue of 
the City News is telephoning all the police stations, hospitals, etc., 
on behalf of his companions in a never-ending quest for news. 
“His reiterations, whined in a manner intended to be ingratiating, 
have in them the monotonous bally-hoo wail of the press.” 

The card players talk through the whining of McCue and the 
one-man concert of Kruger, pausing occasionally to voice in pic- 
turesque profanity their irritation at being disturbed. Now and 
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again, with their news ears cocked, they pause long enough to 
catch the drift of what McCue is getting over the phone, as, they 
do, for instance, when he succeeds in raising Mrs. Margolies. 


McCue (into phone)—Is this the home of Mrs. F. D. Mar- 
golies? 

MurpHy—I’d like a deck with some aces in it. 

McCue (cordially, into phone)—This is Mr. McCue of the 
City News Bureau. . . . Is it true, Madame, that you were the 
victim of a Peeping Tom? 

Krucer—Ask her if she’s worth peeping at. 

Witson—Has she got a friend? 

McCuE (into phone)—Now, that ain’t the right attitude to 
take, Madame. All we want is the facts. . . . Well, what did 
this Peeping Tom look like? I mean, for instance, would you 
say he looked like a college professor? 

Enpicott—tTell her I can run up for an hour. 

KruGEerR—I'll accommodate her if she’ll come down here. 

ScHwartTz—By me. 

McCue (into phone)—Just a minute, Madame. Is it true, 
Mrs. Margolies, that you took the part of Pocahontas in the Elks’ 
Pageant seven years ago? ... Hello. (To the others.) She 
hung up. 

Murpuy—the hell with her! A dime. (The fire-alarm box, 
over the door, begins to ring.) 

Enpicottr—Where’s the fire? 

Witson—Three-two-one! 

ScHwartz—Clark and Erie. 

KruceEr (wearily as he strums)—Too far. 

McCue (into phone)—Harrison four thousand. 

ScHwartz (rises; stretching; ambles over and looks out the 
window )—Oh, Christ!—what time is it, anyway? 

Witson—Half past eight. (Rises; goes to the water cooler.) 

Murpuy (drawing cards)—One off the top. 

Witson—How’s the wife, Ed? Any better? 

ScHWwaRtz—Worse. 

Wirson—That’s tough. 

ScHWARTz—Sitting here all night, waiting for ’em to hang 
this bastard! (A gesture toward the jail.) 

KrucEer—It’s hard work, all right. 

McCuE (into phone)—Hello, Sarge? McCue. Anything do- 
ing? ... Yeah? That’s swell... . (The players pause.) A 
love triangle, huh? . . . Did he kill her? . . . Killed ’em both! 
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Ah! .. . Was she good looking? . . . (A pause. With vast dis- 
gust.) What? Oh, niggers! (The players relax.) 
KrucEer—That’s a break. 
McCue (in phone)—No, never mind—thank you, Sarge. 


There is some mystery, it appears, surrounding the failure of 
Hildy Johnson of the Examiner to show up for this particular 
vigil. Frequently the phone rings and the call is from Walter 
Burns, Johnson’s managing editor. Burns is evidently keenly 
restive about getting in touch with his reporter. 

Schwartz of the News has the dope, if any care to know what 
has happened to Johnson. Hildy’s quit! More than that, be- 
lieve it or not, he’s quit to get married, Burns or no Burns... . 

The poker game goes on; the telephoning goes on; the har- 
monizing of Kruger continues spasmodically. . . . Bensinger of 
the Tribune arrives—‘“a studious and slightly neurotic fellow who 
stands out like a sore thumb owing to his tidy appearance.” 
Bensinger also tries to recover his desk, but his success is in no 
way satisfying. His conferees are inclined to hoot and make other 
noises at him when he protests that: he has tried to keep his desk 
and his telephone clean and shall demand that they respect his 
property. He is tired of finding their dirty underclothing and 
parts of their discarded lunches parked in the lower drawers of 
his property. 

Bensinger has been trying to see the sheriff, he admits, but 
he is not inclined to give up the news he got, if any. Let these 
others get their own news. . 

Mrs. Herman Schlosser is in looking for Herman. She can’t 
find him. Nor does she get much help from any of ‘“‘these bravos 
of the press.” Herman may be here, he may be there. He 
may still be drinking. He may be broke or he may be in funds. 
Nobody knows. 

“He can’t come home,” bitterly announces Mrs. Schlosser. 
“T kept dinner waiting till 11 o’clock last night and he never 
even called up. . . . You know where he is! You're covering 
up for him!” 


McCur—Honest to God, Mrs. Schlosser— 

Enpicotr (into phone)—No. Mr. Burns, Hildy ain’t showed 
up yet. 

Mrs. ScuLossER—Is that Walter Burns? Let me talk to him! 

EnpiIcoTt (into phone)—Just a minute, Mr. Burns. Herman 
Schlosser’s wife wants to talk to you. 
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Mrs. ScHLOSSER (taking the phone; honeyed and polite)— 
Hello, Mr. Burns. 

MurrpHyy—Come on—who opened? 

Enpicott—Check it. 

MurpHy—A dime. 

Mrs. ScHLOssER—This is Mrs. Schlosser. . . . Oh, I’m very 
well, thank you . . . Mr. Burns, I was just wondering if you knew 
where Herman was. He didn’t come home last night, and you 
know it was pay day .. . (tearfully). But it won’t be all right. 
I’m just going crazy. . . . I’ve done that, but the cashier won’t 
give it tome . . . So I thought maybe if you gave me some sort 
of order—oh, will you, Mr. Burns? That’s awfully nice of you 
. . . I’m sorry to have to do a thing like that, but you know 
how Herman is about money. Thank you ever so much. (Hangs 
up; turns to the reporters viciously.) You're all alike, every one 
of you! You ought to be ashamed of yourselves! 

MurrHy—All right, we’re ashamed. (70 Witson)—A dime’s 
bet. 

Mrs. ScHLOSSER—Sitting around like a lot of dirty, drunken 
tramps! Poker! (She grabs Murpuy’s cards.) 

Murpuy (leaping up in fury)—Here! Gimme those! What 
the hell! 

Mrs. ScHLOssER—You know where he is, and I’m going to 
stay right here till I find out! 

Murpuy—He’s at Hockstetter’s, that’s where he is! Now 
give me those cards! 

Mrs. SCHLOSSER—Where? 

WiLtson—The Turkish Bath on Madison Street. 

Enpicott—In the basement! 

Murpuy—Give me those! 

Mrs. ScHLossER—So! You did know. (Murpuy nervously 
sale) his cards.) Liars! (She throws the cards face up on the 
table. 

Murpuy (as she throws them)—Hey! (They spread out on 
the table.) 

Mrs. SCHLOssER—You’re a bunch of gentlemen, I must say! 
Newspaper men! Bums! (£xits.) 

Morpuy (almost in tears)—Look! The second straight flush 
I ever held. 

ENpDICcOoTT— Jesus. 

MurpHy—Kight, nine, ten, jack, and queen of spades. If 
I was married to that dame I’d kick her humpbacked. 
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“I don’t know what gets into women,” ruminates Endicott, 
as Mrs. Schlosser disappears. “I took Bob Brody home the 
other night and his wife broke his arm with a broom.” . . 

Bensinger has cleaned his desk with a rag and a bottle of 
antiseptic and phoned in a new lead for his story. He has seen 
the sheriff, he reports to his office, and that official refuses to 
move the hanging up a minute. The execution is set for 7 and 
the sheriff will hold to that hour, no matter if it does mean the 
morning papers can’t make their city editions. 

“He gives a damn if we stay up all night!” sneers Kruger. 

“You’ve got no kick coming,” protests Endicott. “I’ve had 
two dinners home in the last month.” 


BENSINGER (into phone)—Hello, Jake? . . . New lead on the 
Williams’ hanging. And listen—don’t put Hartman’s name in it. 
Just say “The Sheriff.” (The reporters listen.) Ready? ... 
The condemned man ate a hearty dinner . . . Yeah, mock turtle 
soup, chicken pot pie, hashed brown potatoes, combination salad, 
and pie a la mode. 

KrucEer—Make mine the same. 

BENSINGER (into phone)—No—I don’t know what kind of 
pie. 

Murrpuy—Eskimo! 

McCueE (wistfully)—I wish I had a hamburger sandwich. 

BENSINGER (into phone)—And, Jake, get this in as a big favor. 
The whole dinner was furnished by Charlie Apfel. . Yeah— 
Apfel. A for adenoids, P for psychology, F for Frank, E for 
Eddie, and L for—ah— 

Murpuy—Lay an egg. 

BENSINGER—Proprietor of the Apfel—wants—to—see—you— 
restaurant. 

Witson—That means a new hat for somebody. (A sofé ca- 
denza from the banjo.) 

Murrpuy—lI better catch the fudge, fellas. (Without dropping 
his cards, Murruy picks up a telephone. He pantomimes for 
three cards.) 

BENSINGER (into phone)—Now here’s the situation on the eve 
of the hanging. The officials are prepared for a general up- 
rising of radicals at the hour of execution, but the Sheriff still 
refuses to be intimidated by the Red menace. 

Murpuy (into his phone, while accepting three cards)—Give 
me a rewrite man, will you? ... Yeah. Some more crap on 
the Earl Williams hanging. 
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BENSINGER (into phone, as the reporters listen)—A double 
guard has just been thrown around the jail, the municipal build- 
ings, railroad terminals, and elevated stations. Also, the Sheriff 
has just received four more letters threatening his life. He is 
going to answer these threats by a series of raids against the 
Friends of American Liberty and other Bolshevik organizations. 
Call you later. (Hangs up.) 

ScHWwartz—Bet a dime. 

MurpHy (into phone)—Ready? ... Sheriff Hartman has 
just put two hundred more relatives on the payroll to protect the 
city against the Red army, which is leaving Moscow in a couple 
of minutes. (Consults his hand.) Upadime. (Back to phone.) 
And to prove to the voters that the Red menace is on the square, 
he has just wrote himself four more letters threatening his life. 
I know he wrote them on account of the misspelling. 

Enpicott—Drop. 

Mourpuy (into phone)—That’s all, except the doomed man 
ate a hearty dinner. As follows: Noodle soup, rustabiff, sweet 
a-potat’, cranberry sauce, and pie-a-la~-Mud. 

ScHwartz—I raise another dime. 

Mourpuy (consults his cards)—Wait a minute. Up again. 
(Back to phone.) Statement from who? The Sheriff? ... 
Quote him for anything you want—he can’t read. (Hangs up. 
BENSINGER’S phone rings.) 

THe Carp Prayrers—Call. . .. Three bullets. ... Pay at 
this window . . . Shuffle that deck. . . . I get the same hand 
every time. 

BENSINGER (answering his phone)—What? (To McCuk, as 
Scuwartz starts to shuffle.) Didn’t you send that in about the 
new alienist? 

McCukE (flat on his back on the smaller table)—I got my hands 
full with the stations. 

BENSINGER (into phone)—All right, I'll give you what I got. 
Dr. Max J. Eglehofer. From Vienna. There’s a dozen envelopes 
on him in the morgue. .. . Well, he’s going to examine Wil- 
liams at the request of—ah—wait a minute—(shuffles through 
his notes)—the United Federation for World Betterment. 

KrucEerR—I’m for that. 

BENSINGER—Sure. He’s one of the biggest alienists in the 
world. He’s the author of that book, “The Personality Gland.” 

McCur—And where to put it. 

BENSINGER (modestly into phone)—He just autographed it 
for me. 
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MurpHy—Did he bite his initials in your pants, too? ... 
Nickel. 

KRuceErR (into phone lazily)—Give me the City Desk! 

BENSINGER (into phone)—All right. He’s going to examine 
him in about fifteen minutes. I'll let you know. (He hangs up 
and resumes his study of “The Personality Gland.’) 


Outside, from the direction of the jail, there is a whirr and a 
crash. The jailers are testing the gallows with sandbags. ... 

A call from Hildy Johnson in the Mayor’s office locates that 
missing scribe. Hildy is, he reports, kissing the Mayor good-by 
and also (McCue adds as he takes the message) Hildy “is 
stinko!” He’s coming over to the press room presently. Per- 
haps he’ll kiss them good-by, too... . 

Woodenshoes Eichorn, “a big, moon-faced, childish and in- 
competent German policeman,” has brought the boys his theory 
that the man who is about to be hung is a dual personality on 
account of the shape of his head, but no one seems to care. 

“T thought you fellas might be interested in the psychological 
end of it,” persists the disappointed Woodenshoes. ‘‘None of the 
papers have touched that aspect.” 

“Listen, Woodenshoes,” answers Murphy, “this guy Williams 
is just a bird that had the tough luck to kill a nigger policeman 
in a town where the nigger vote is important.” 

“Sure! If he’d bumped him off down south they’d have given 
him a banquet and a trip to Europe.” 

“Oh, the South ain’t so bad,’ protested McCue. ‘How about 
Russia, where they kill all the Jews and nobody says anything?” 

“Williams was a bonanza for the City Hall,” continues Mur- 
phy. “He gets hung—everybody gets elected on a law and order 
ticket.” 

“Reform the Reds with a Rope.” 

‘When that baby drops through the trap to-morrow it’s a mil- 
lion votes.” ... 

When Hildy Johnson breezes in he is discovered to be “a 
happy-go-lucky Swede with a pants-kicking sense of humor. 
He is barbered and tailored like a normal citizen—a fact which 
at once excites the wonder and mirth of his colleagues. Hildy 
is of a vanishing type—the lusty, hoodlumesque, half drunken 
caballero that was the newspaper man of our youth. Schools of 
journalism and the advertising business have nearly extirpated 
the species. Now and then one of these boys still pops up in the 
profession and is hailed by his editor as a survival of a golden 
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age. The newspaper men who have already appeared in this press 
room are in reality similar survivals. Their presence under one 
roof is due to the fact that Chicago is a sort of journalistic 
Yellowstone Park offering haven to a last herd of fantastic bravos 
that once roamed the newspaper offices of the country. Mr. 
Johnson carries a new suitcase, two paper parcels and—a cane!” 

It is a rowdy reception the reporters give Hildy. He has never, 
in all history, appeared before them before with a shave, a crease 
in his pants—and a cane! It is almost too much! 

Hildy is happy and free. He would sing, if they would give 
him a chance, that stirring melody, “Good-bye, forever—” but 
they are not interested in his song. They would have him talk 
to Walter Burns on the phone instead. Walter has just called for 
the nine millionth time. They’re tired of answering the phone 
and stalling for Hildy. Is he scared or something? Hildy John- 
son scared? He takes the phone from McCue. 


Hirpy—I’ll talk to that maniac—with pleasure. (Into phone, 
with mock formality): Hello, Mr. Burns. . . . What’s that, Mr. 
Burns? . . . Why your language is shocking, Mr. Burns... . 
Now, listen, you lousy baboon. Get a pencil and paper and take 
this down: Get this straight because this is important. It’s the 
Hildy Johnson curse. The next time I see you—no matter where 
I am or what I’m doing—I’m going to walk right up to you and 
hammer on that monkey skull of yours until it rings like a 
Chinese gong.... 

McCur—Oh, boy! 

Envicott—That’s telling him! 

Hiitpy (holding sizzling receiver to the nearest reporter)— 
Listen to him! (Into phone.) No, I ain’t going to cover the 
hanging! I wouldn’t cover the last supper for you! Not if they 
held it all over again in the middle of Clark street. . . . Never 
mind the vaseline, Jocko! It won’t do you any good this time! 
Because I’m going to New York like I told you, and if you know 
what’s good for you you'll stay West of Gary, Indiana! A John- 
son never forgets! (He hangs up.) And that, boys, is what is 
known as telling the managing editor. (The reporters agree 
loudly.) 

BENSINGER—Can’t you guys talk without yelling? 

Hitpy (his song rising again)—‘Good-bye, Forever!” 

VoIceE (from jail yard)—Hey, cut the yodeling! Where do you 
think you are! 
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HiLpy (moving toward window, takes out his pocket flask)— 
Jacobi! Pickle-nose! (He takes a final drink from the flask, 
then aims and throws it out the window.. A scream of rage rises 
from the jail yard. Wrxpy smiles and salutes his victim.) On 
the button! (Turns to ERNIE, resumes his song.) 

BENSINGER (fleading)—Oh! shut up. 

Witson—What did you quit for, Hildy? 

SCHWARTZ—We hear you are going to get married? 

Hirpy—lI’m getting married, all right. (Shows tickets.) See 
that? Three tickets to New York! Eleven-eighteen to-night! 

WILson—To-night! 

McCue—Jesus, that’s quick! 

Murpyuy—What do you mean three? 

-Hitpy—Me and my girl and her goddam ma! 

Enpicott—Kinda sudden, ain’t it? 

ScHWaRtTz—What the hell do you want to get married for? 

Hitpy—None of your business! 

MurpHy—Ooooh! He’s in love! Tootsie-wootsie! 

McCure—Is she a white girl? 

Enpicott—Has she got a good shape? 

WiLson—Does Walter know you're getting married? 

Hitpy—Does he know I’m getting married? He congratulated 
me! Shook hands like a pal! Offered to throw me a farewell 
dinner even. 

Enpicott—That’s his favorite joke—farewell dinners. 

MurpHy—He poisons people at them. 

Hitpy—He gets me up to Polack Mike’s—fills me full of 
rotgut— I’d have been there yet if it hadn’t been for the fire 
escape! 

ScHwartz—That’s what he done to the Chief of Police! 

Hirpy—Can you imagine? ‘Trying to bust up my marriage! 
After shaking hands! ... (Anxiously.) Say, my girl didn’t 
call up, did she, or come in looking for me? What time is it, 
anyway? 

ScHWARTZ—Quarter past nine. 

McCur—Eighteen minutes after. 

Hitpy (starting to take off his coat)—I got to be at this house 
at seven. 

Enpicott—What house? 

Hitpy—Somebody giving a farewell party to my girl. 

Witson—At seven to-night? 

Hitpy—Yeah. 
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Murrpyy—You got to run like hell. 

Hitpy—Oh, that’s all right. Fellow doesn’t quit a job every 
day. Especially when it’s Walter Burns. The lousy baboon. 

Enpicott—When’s the wedding, Hildy? 

Hitpy—It’s in New York, so you guys ain’t going to have any 
fun with it. None of them fake warrants or kidnapping the 
bride, with me! (Hipy folds his old shirt and puts it in BEN- 
SINGER’S drawer.) 

BENSINGER—Aw, for God’s sake! Cut that out! (Throws 
the shirt on the floor.) 

Witson—Everybody’s getting this New York bug. It’s just 
a rube town for mine. 

ScHwartz—I was on a New York paper once—the Times. 
You might as well work in a bank. 

Murrpuy—lI hear all the reporters in New York are lizzies. 

McCur—Remember that fellow from the New York World? 

Enpicott—With the derby? 

Murpuy (presumably mimicking a New York journalist)— 
Could you please instruct me where the telegraph office is? 
(Makes a rude noise.) You'll be talking like that, Hildy. 

Hitpy—Yeah? 

Enpicott—Which one of them sissy journals are you going 
to work for? 

Hitpy—None of them! Who the hell wants to work on a 
newspaper? A lot of crumby hoboes, full of dandruff and bum 
gin they wheedle out of a nigger Alderman. 

MurpHy—tThat’s what comes of stealing a cane. 

Enpicott—What are you going in for—the movies? 

Hitpy—I am not. Advertising business. One hundred and 
fifty smackers a week. 

McCure—Yeah? 

Enpicott—One hundred and fifty what? 

SCHWARTZ (a sneer)—A hundred and fifty? 

Hrtpy—Here’s the contract. (Hands it to McCur, who starts 
to look through it. They crowd around this remarkable docu- 
ment.) I was just waiting to get it down in black and white 
before I walked in and told Walter I was through. 

McCvuE (with contract)—Jesus, it is a hundred and fifty! 


Walter Burns is not only sore but positively ungrateful. 
That’s what Hildy calls it. After he (Hildy) had been “sweat- 
ing his pants off for practically nothing” for ten years to be 
balled out like a servant girl when he quit! It was enough to 
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make a fellow heat up. But he’s quit just the same and he’s 
going to stay quit. 

They can laugh at Hildy, but they can’t discourage him. He 
knows what he’s getting out of and he knows what he’s getting 
into, and believe him, he’s set. Why? Because his girl’s uncle 
owns the business for one thing. And uncle’s got so much jack 
it’s choking him. Look what he sent them for a wedding present 
—five hundred in cash! And there it is, right there in Hildy’s 
pocket—or most of it. It’s all there except what the three rail- 
road tickets cost! And he ain’t loaning any guy a cent of it, 
either. Which reminds him that perhaps, now he’s going away, 
he can collect a little? . . . Fat chance! ... 

Jennie, the “slightly idiotic scrubwoman,” ready to clean up, 
receives an ovation. Jennie would get busy with her pail of 
water and her mop and everybody knows the place smells like a 
monkeyhouse, but this is a sort of holiday for Hildy Johnson so 
he won’t let Jennie work. To the contrary she is to go with him, 
all over the building, bidding everybody good-by! 

Jennie’s protests are giggly and ineffective. Dumping her pail 
of water out the window onto the gallows workmen below, Hildy 
grabs the coy matron of the mop and waltzes her grandly out the 
door, kicking the bucket before them as they go... . 

Hildy’s girl calls up. She’s pretty sore. But there is nothing 
to tell her except that Hildy is on his way! ... 

Mollie Malloy is in. Molly belongs to North Clark street— 
“cheap black sateen dress, red hat and red slippers run over at 
the heels. She is a soiled and gaudy houri of the pavement.” 

The boys are rough with Mollie and she as rough with them. 
She has come to express a grievance. They’ve been using Mollie 
in their stories and she’s sore. Trying to make out she’s the con- 
demned man’s affinity! : 


Mo tiie (blowing up)—That’s a lie! I met Mr. Williams just 
once in my life, when he was wandering around in the rain with- 
out his hat and coat on like a sick dog. The day before the 
shooting. And I went up to him like any human being would 
and I asked what was the matter, and he told me about bein’ 
fired after working at the same place twenty-two years. and I 
brought him up to my room because it was warm there. 

Enpicotr—Did he have the two dollars? 

MurpHuy—Aw, put it on a Victrola. 

Mo.iiE—Just because you want to fill your lying papers with 
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a lot of dirty scandal, you got to crucify him and make a bum 
out of me! 

Enpicotrt—Got a match, Mollie? 

Mor iE (heedless)—I tell you he just sat there talkin’ to me 

. all night . . . just sat there talkin’ to me . . . and never 
once laid a hand on me! In the morning he went away and I 
never saw him again till the day at the trial! 

Enpicotr—Tell us what you told the jury! (They laugh 
reminiscently.) 

MoLti1E—Go on, laugh! God damn your greasy souls! Sure 
I was his witness—the only one he had. Yes, me! Mollie 
Malloy! A Clark street tart! I was the only one with guts 
enough to stand up for him! And that’s why you're persecuting 
me! Because he treated me decent, and not like an animal, and 
I said so! 

Enpicott—Why didn’t you adopt him instead of letting him 
run around shooting policemen? 

ScHWARTZ—Suppose that cop had been your own brother? 

Mo .i1e—I wish to God it had been one of you! 

Murphy (finally irritated)—Say, what’s the idea of this song 
and dance, anyhow? This is the press room. We’re busy. 

ScHwartz—Go on home! 

MurpHy—Go and see your boy friend, why don’t you? 

McCur—Yeah—he’s got a nice room. 

ENvIcOTT (with a wink at the rest)—He won't have it long. 
He’s left a call for seven a.m. 

Mottre (through her teeth)—It’s a wonder a bolt of lightning 
don’t come through the ceiling and strike you all dead! (Again 
the sound of the gallows.) What’s that? Oh, my God! (She 
begins to cry.) 

BENSINGER (rising)—Say, what’s the idea? 

Mo i1e—Talking that way about a fellow that’s going to die. 

Enpicott (uncomfortable at this show of grief)—Don’t get 
hysterical. 

Mo tie (sobbing)—Shame on you! Shame on you! 
bec DE (to the rest)—It wasn’t my fault. I didn’t say any- 

ng. 

MoLtieE (hysterically)—A poor little crazy fellow that never 
did any harm. Sitting there alone this minute, with the Angel 
of Death beside him, and you cracking jokes. 

Murpuy (getting up meaningly)—Listen, if you don’t shut 
up, I'll give you something good to cry about! 

MOLLIE (savagely)—Keep your dirty hands off me! 
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Murpny (in a short and bitter struggle with her)—Outside, 
bum! 


The entrance of Sheriff Hartman is the signal for another re- 
ception, somewhat milder than that accorded Mollie Malloy. 
The sheriff “is a diabetic and overwrought little fellow, an in- 
competent fussbudget. He has come to raise hell, but the ova- 
tion checks him.” 

The sheriff wants to know who threw the bucket of water out 
the window. That’s what he wants to know! Who threw out 
the water and who threw out the bottle? He thinks he knows. 
He thinks it was Hildy Johnson. Personally he don’t give a 
dam, the sheriff is free to admit, but it don’t look right things 
being thrown out windows thataway. And how must the man in 
the death house feel about it? 

Another thing, there’s that name of “Pinky” they been fasten- 
ing on him. That’s got to stop, too. That ain’t no name to 
hang on a man who has the perfectly good name of Peter B. 
Hartman. “Pinky Hartman! How’s that look to the voters? 
Like I had sore eyes or something,” protests the sheriff. 

Bensinger repeats his request. It’s the last favor he’ll ask of 
Pete Hartman: Will he or will he not hang that guy at 5 o’clock 
instead of 7 and let them catch their city editions? 

“Aw, now, Roy,” sincerely protests the Sheriff, “that’s kind 
of raw. You can’t hang a fella in his sleep, just to please a news- 
paper.” 

“No, but you can reprieve him twice so the hanging’ll come 
three days before election!” charges Murphy. ‘So you can run 
on a law and order ticket! You can do that all right!” 

The Sheriff disclaims any responsibility for what the Governor 
may have done in the way of reprieving the prisoner. Neither 
does he think there will be another reprieve. True, there is to be 
another examination of Williams by an alienist, but it won’t 
mean anything. The alienist was sent by the Personal Liberty 
people, a bunch of Bolsheviks, but there isn’t anything he will 
be able to find out that everybody doesn’t know. The hanging 
will come off at 7 per schedule. The Sheriff does not want to 
be unfriendly with the newspapers, but he does want some co- 
operation in helping him to crush this Red Menace. .. . 

Hildy Johnson is back. He still has Jennie’s mop, but he has 
mislaid Jennie. The Sheriff is moved again to protest. He is 
tired of the liberties Johnson has taken around there; tired of his 
thinking that he and Walter Burns are running the town. The 
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Examiner is going to get a bill for all the damage that has been 
done in the building in the last year. See how they like that. 
Furthermore, he (Hildy) can pass the word on to Walter Burns 
that there will be no tickets for the Examiner at the hanging; 
they can make up their story out of whole cloth, as they do 
everything else. Hildy is not impressed. 


Hmpy—Listen, you big pail of lard! If I wanted to go to 
your God dam’ hanging I’d go! See? And sit in a box! 

SHERIFF—The hell you would! 

Hitpy—And Id only have to tell half of what I know, at that! 

SHERIFF—You don’t know anything. 

Hitpy—No? Tell me, Mr. Hartman, where’d you spend the 
night before that last hanging! At the Planter’s Hotel with that 
librarian. Room Six Hundred and Two. And I got two bell boys 
and a night manager to prove it! 

SuerirF—If I didn’t have to go and see that alienist I’d tell 
you a few things. (£xit.) 

Hizpy (calling after him)—And if I were you I’d get two 
tickets for the hanging over to Walter Burns pretty fast, or he’s 
liable to come over here and stick a firecracker in your pants! 


The Sheriff has gone and Hildy is trying to pack his things 
in his suitcase. He is beginning to worry now about his girl and 
his 7 o’clock party date. Getting Peggy on the phone he tries, 
above the ribald comments of the listening reporters, to tell his 
love and make his explanations; to win forgiveness and explain 
about the railroad tickets in his pocket and his waiting taxi, but 
he has a hard time of it, what with incidental music by Kruger 
and his banjo and interruptions by everybody. Finally all is 
well in that quarter—and then Walter Burns calls again! Hildy 
settles the Burns matter quickly. ‘“You’re just making a dam’ 
nuisance of yourself,” he tells his managing editor. ‘“What’s 
the idea of calling me up all the time? No/ I’m through with 
newspapers. I don’t give a damn what you think of me! I’m 
leaving for New York to-night! Right now! This minute!” 

With which information Hildy hangs up the receiver. When the 
phone rings again, he yanks it from its fastenings and, despite 
the protests of the other reporters, hurls it through the window 
into the jail yard. 


Hitpy (yelling out the window)—Tell Pinky to stick that 
among his souvenirs! (To the rest.) If that lunatic calls up 
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again tell him to put it in writing and mail it to Hildebrand 
Johnson, care of the Waterbury-Adams Corporation, Seven 
Thirty-five Fifth Avenue, New York City... . 

Murruy—Put it on the wall, Mike. 

ENpDicoTr (going to the rear wall)—Waterbury what? 

McCur—Adams. 

Hitpy (opening a parcel and showing a pale pair of gloves)— 
How do you like those onions? Marshall Field! 

McCur—Very individual. 

Hitpy—Where’s my cane? 

ENpicott—What cane? 

Hitpy (suddenly desperate)—Come now, fellas. That ain’t 
funny, who’s got my cane? 

Murpuy (in a Central Office manner)—Can you describe this 
cane? 

Hitpy (frantic)—Aw, for God’s sake! Now listen, fellas— 

KruceEr (solicitous)—Are you sure you had it with you when 
you came into the room? 

Witson—Was there any writing on it? 

Hitpy (diving into BENSINGER’s desk)—Come on! Cut the 
clowning! Where is it? 

BENSINGER—Keep out of my desk! Of all the God-damn 
kindergartens! 

Hitpy—Jesus! I only got fifteen minutes. Now, cut the 
kidding! My God, you fellows have got a sense of humor! 

Murpuy—Aw, give him his fairy wand! 

Enpicott (a Uranian for the moment, he produces cane from 
trouser leg)—Here it is, Gladys. 

Hitpy—God! You had me worried. (He picks up his suit- 
case. Bravura.) Well; good-bye, you lousy wage slaves! When 
you're crawling up fire escapes, and getting kicked out of front 
doors, and eating Christmas dinner in a one-armed joint, don’t 
forget your old pal, Hildy Johnson! 

Enprcott—Good-bye, Yonson. 

McCure—So long, Hildy. 

Murruy—Send us a postcard, you big stewbum. 

KrucEr—When’ll we see you again, Hildy? 

Hitpv—The next time you see me I’ll be riding in a Rolls- 
Royce, giving out interviews on success-y. 

BENSINGER—Good-bye, Hildy. 

Witson—Good-bye. 

ScHwartz—Take care of yourself. 

Hitpy—So long, fellows! (He strikes a Sidney Carton pose 
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in the doorway; starts on a bit of verse.) ‘And as the road be- 
yond unfolds’— (He is interrupted by a terrific fusillade of 
shots from the courtyard. A roar of voices comes up from the 
jail yard. For a tense second every one is motionless.) 

Vorces (in the courtyard)—Get the riot guns! Spread out, 
you guys! (Another volley.) 

Witson—There’s a jail break! 

MurpHuy (at window, simultaneously)—Jacobi! What’s the 
matter? What’s happened? 

Voices (in the jail yard)—Watch the gate! He’s probably 
trying the gates! (A huge siren begins to wail.) 

SCHWARTZ (out the window)—Who got away? What was it? 

Voice (outside)—Earl . . . Williams!!! 

THe REPoRTERS—Who? Who’d he say? Earl Williams! It 
was Earl Williams! He got away! 

McCuE—Holy God! Gimme that telephone! (He works 
hook frantically.) “Hurry! Hurry up! Will you! This is im- 
portant. (Others are springing for the telephones as searchlights 
sweep the windows from the direction of the jail.) 

ScHWARTZ—Jeez, this is gonna make a bum out of the Sheriff! 
(Hitpy stands paralyzed, his suitcase in his hand. There is a 
second rifle volley. Two window panes crash within the room. 
Some plaster falls. Gongs sound above the siren.) 

McCuE (screaming )—Look out! 

Mourpuy (out of the window)—Where you shooting, you God- 
damn fools! For Christ’s sake! (Another pane goes.) Look 
out where you're aiming, will you! 

ScHWARTZ—There’s some phones in the state’s attorney’s 
office! 

Krucer—Yeah! (There is a general panic at the door. The 
Reporters leave as if a bomb had broken in a trench. Uttpy 
is left alone, still holding his suitcase. It falls. He moves back 
into the room, absently trailing a chair. Another shot.) 

Hitpy—Ab-h, Jesus Christ! (He lets go of the chair and takes 
one of the telephones.) Examiner? Gimme Walter Burns! 
Quick! (Very calmly he sits on one of the long tables, his back 
against the wall. Then, quietly.) Hello, Walter! Hildy John- 
son! Forget that! Earl Williams just lammed out of the County 
Jail! Yep ...yep... yep... don’t worry! I’m on the 
job! (There is a third volley. Hrxpy sails his hat and coat into 
a corner and is removing his overcoat as—) 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT II 


It is twenty minutes later. Searchlights are being played into 
all angles of the building outside the window. Jennie, the scrub- 
woman, is sweeping up the broken glass. Woodenshoes, the 
policeman, is searching for the reporters. He would like at least 
one of them to print something about his theory of crime 
prevention. 

Endicott of the Post is the first to get to his wire. He has 
practically to wade through Woodenshoes to make it, but he 
finally manages that stunt. 


Enpicott (into phone)—Ready, Gill. . . . Now, here’s the 
situation so far.... Right! ... At ten minutes after nine 
Williams was taken to the Sheriff’s private office to be examined 
by this Professor Eglehofer, and a few minutes later he shot his 
way out. . . . No—nobody knows where he got the gun. Or 
if they do they won’t tell.... Yeah.... Yeah.... He run 
up eight flights of stairs to the infirmary, and got out through 
the sky-light. He must have slid down the rainpipe to the street. 
... Yeah. ... No, I tell you nobody knows where he got it. 
I got hold of Jacobi, but he won’t talk. (Murpuy enters.) 
They’re throwing a dragnet around the whole North Side. Watch- 
ing the railroads and Red headquarters. The Chief of Police 
has ordered out every copper on the force and says they'll get 
Williams before morning. . . . The Crime Commission has of- 
fered a reward of ten thousand dollars for his capture... . 
Yeah. I’m going to try to get hold of Eglehofer. He knows 
what’s happened, if I can find him. Call you back. (Hangs up 
and exits swiftly.) 


Murphy of the Journal also reaches his telephone, after hurd- 
ling the scrubbing Jennie. So much as we hear of Murphy’s 
story is concerned with facts and details. There is the item of a 
tear bomb that went off in the hands of one of the Sheriff’s 
bombing squads and Murphy thinks this should be mentioned, 
much to the disgust of that official, who, palpitant and perspiring 
with excitement, has dropped in. 

Kruger of the Journal of Commerce enters the competition with 
the report that Motorman Julius L. Roosevelt, of the Cottage 
Grove avenue line, reports having seen a man answering Earl 
Williams’ description boarding a car at Austen avenue— 
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McCue of the City News adds a human note with a story that 
Mrs. Irma Schlogel, 55, scrublady, “was shot in the left leg while 
at work scrubbing the eighth floor of the Wrigley building by 
one of Sheriff Hartman’s special deputies.” 

They have all gone back to the chase when Hildy Johnson 
makes a dash for the Examiner phone. He, too, is vibrant with 
suppressed excitement but he manages to appear reasonably 
calm until he has the room to himself. 


Hitpy (quickly picking up receiver)—Gimme Walter Burns! 
(He gets up and closes the door carefully; comes back to his 
phone.) Walter? Say, listen. I got the whole story from 
Jacobi and I got it exclusive. . . . That’s right, and it’s a pip. 
Only listen. It cost me two hundred and sixty bucks, see? .. . 
Just a minute—I ll give you the story. I’m telling you first I had 
to give him all the money I had on me and it wasn’t exactly 
mine. Two hundred and sixty bucks, and I want it back. 
(VYells.) Well, did you hear what I said about the money? ... 
All right, then here’s your story. It’s the jail break of your 
dreams. ... Dr. Max J. Eglehofer, a profound thinker from 
Vienna, was giving Williams a final sanity test in the Sheriff’s 
office—you know, sticking a lot of pins in him to get his reflexes. 
Then he decided to reénact the crime exactly as it had taken 
place, so as to study Williams’ powers of codrdination. ... 
Well, I’m coming to it, God damn it. Will you shut up? ... Of 
course he had to have a gun to reénact with. And who do you 
suppose supplied it? ... Peter B. Hartman! ...“B” for 
brains. ...I tell you, I’m not kidding. Hartman gave his 
gun to the Professor, the Professor gave it to Earl, and Earl shot 
the professor right in the belly. . . . Ain’t it perfect? If the 
Sheriff had unrolled a red carpet like at a Polish wedding and 
loaned Williams an umbrella, it couldn’t have been more ideal. 
. . . Eglehofer? No, not bad. They spirited him away to 
Passavant Hospital. . . . No, we got it exclusive. Now listen, 
Walter. It cost me two hundred and sixty bucks for this story, 
and I want it back. . . . I had to give it to Jacobi before he’d 
cough up his guts. Two hundred and sixty dollars—the money 
I’m going to get married on. . . . Never mind about fine work— 
I want the money. . . . No, I tell you, I’m not going to cover 
anything else.—I’m going away. (Prccy appears in the door- 
way. She is a pretty girl of twenty. Hitpy has his back to the 
door.) Listen, you lousy stiff. I just did this as a personal 
favor. Now I’m leaving town and I gave Jacobi every cent I 
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got, and I want it back right away! . . . When will you send it 
over? . . . Well, see that you do or I can’t get married! . . . All 
right, and tell him to run. I'll be waiting right here in the 
Press— (He hangs up and sees Peccy. With a guilty start.) 
Hello, Peggy. 

Peccy—What was that, over the telephone? 

Hitpy—Nothing. I was just telling Walter Burns I was all 
through that’s all. Hello, darling. 

(Preccy, despite her youth and simplicity, seems overwhelm- 
ingly mature in comparison to Hitpy. As a matter of fact, 
Preccy belongs to that division of womanhood which dedicates 
itself to suppressing in its lovers or husbands the spirit of 
D’Artagnan, Roland, Captain Kidd, Cyrano, Don Quixote, King 
Arthur or any other type of the male innocent and rampant. In 
her unconscious and highly noble efforts to make what the female 
world calls “a man” out of Hitpy, Peccy has neither the sym- 
pathy nor acclaim of the authors yet—regarded superficially, 
she is a very sweet and satisfying heroine.) 

Peccy—You haven’t done something foolish with that money? 
Our money! 

Hitpy—No. No! 

Preccy—yYou still have got the rest of it? 

Hitpy—Of course. Gee, darling, you don’t think for a min- 
ute— 

Preccy—lI think I’d better take care of it from now on! 

Hitpy—Now listen, honey, I can look after a couple of hun- 
dred dollars all right ... 

Prccy—Hildy, if you’ve still got that money I want you to 
give it to me. 

Hitpy—Now, sweetheart, it’s going to be perfectly all 
right,.0%: 

pales (she divines, alas her lover’s failing)—Then you haven’t 
got it. 

Hitpy—Not—this minute, but I— 

Prccy—You did do something with it! 

Hitpy—No, no. He’s sending it right over—Walter, I mean. 
It'll be here any minute. 

Peccy (ker vocabulary is reduced to a coal of fire)—Oh, 
Hildy! 

Hirpy (a preposterous fellow)—Listen, darling, I wouldn’t 
have had this happen for the world. But it’s going to be all 
right. Now here’s what happened: I was just starting out to 
the house to get you when this guy Williams broke out of jail. 
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You know, the fellow they were going to hang in the morning. 

Preccy (intolerant of the antics of the Cyrano sex)—Yes, I 
know. 

Hitpy—Ah, now, listen, sweetheart, I had to do what I did. 
And—and the same thing when it came to the money. (She 
turns away.) Peggy! Now listen. I shouldn’t tell you this, but 
I haven’t got any secrets from you. Do you know how this guy 
escaped? He was down in the Sheriff’s office when Hartman— 
that’s the Sheriff—and Eglehofer—that’s this fellow from 
Vienna— 

Prccy—Hildy! 

Hitpy—Aw, now I can’t tell you if you won’t listen. I had 
to give him the money so he wouldn’t give the story to anybody 
else. Jacobi, I mean. That’s the assistant warden. I got the 
story exclusive—the biggest scoop in years, I’ll bet. 

Prccy—Do you know how long mother and I waited, out at 
that house? 

Hirpy—Aw, Peggy, listen. You ain’t going to be mad at me 
for this. I couldn’t help it. You’d have done the same thing 
yourself. I mean, the biggest story in the world busting, and 
nobody on the job. 

Preccy—I might have known it would happen again. 

Hitpy—Aw, listen— 

Prccy—Every time I’ve ever wanted you for something—on 
my birthday, and New Year’s Eve, when I waited till five in the 
morning— 

Hirpy—But a big story broke; don’t you remember. 

Preccy—lIt’s always a big story—the biggest story in the 
world, and the next day everybody’s forgotten it, even you! 

Hitpy—What do you mean forgotten? That was the Clara 
Hamon murder—on your birthday. Now, for God’s sake, Peggy, 
it won’t hurt to wait five more minutes. The boy’s on his way 
with the money now. 

Prccy—Mother’s sitting downstairs waiting in a taxicab. I’m 
just ashamed to face her, the way you’ve been acting. If she 
knew about that money—it’s all we’ve got in the world, Hildy. 
We haven’t even got a place to sleep in, except the train, and— 

Hitpy—Aw, gee. I wouldn’t do anything in the world to 
hurt you, Peggy. You make me feel like a criminal. 


It is all that Walter Burns’ fault, Peggy is convinced of that. 
She will never be happy until she gets Hildy away from that 
man’s influence. 
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Now Peggy’s mother, tired of waiting in the taxi and a little 
frightened to see the meter click past the $2 charge, has also 
come in search of Hildy. “She (Mrs. Grant) is a confused little 
widow who has tried her best to adjust her mind to Hildy as a 
son-in-law.” She listens now patiently to his explanations of 
a delay and is finally shooed back to the taxi to wait a little 
ONSer, ars 

The Mayor is in search of the Sheriff. So far as the news- 
paper men are coricerned the Mayor has no statement to make, 
nor can they shame one out of him. He refuses to be quoted on 
the escape, on the political situation, or on the Red Menace. .. . 

The Sheriff also refuses to talk, but he has brought the excit- 
ing news that Williams has been surrounded in the house he 
used to live in on Clark street. The Rifle Squad is just going 
out. Excitedly reporters rush after the Rifle Squad... . 

The Mayor is extremely peevish with the Sheriff. This is the 
second or third time that he has balled things up for his party 
and something, the Mayor is convinced, will have to be done 
about it. 

The Sheriff is contrite but convinced that given half a chance 
he can yet save the day. With Williams surrounded and his 
hanging sure there need be no worry about the colored vote. 

At which moment a small man named Pincus arrives with a 
message for the Sheriff from the Governor. It is a third reprieve 
for Earl Williams, and it isn’t any joke. There is reasonable 
doubt as to the prisoner’s sanity, reads the reprieve. And after 
the Governor giving his word of honor, too, that he wouldn’t 
interfere! 

There is only one way to meet this new crisis, as the Mayor 
sees it. They must bribe Pincus to report that he never has 
delivered the reprieve. Let him say he couldn’t find the Sheriff. 
And for this helpful job of forgetting Mr. Pincus will be brought 
from Springfield to Chicago and given a fat job in the City 
Sealer’s office. Pincus, reluctant to agree to the plan, is mo- 
mentarily convinced that it may be right at that. 

The Mayor and the Sheriff are still busily conspiring—this 
time to have the prisoner Williams shot by the Rifle Squad and 
thus avoid all possibility of his being reprieved before election 
day,—when Hildy Johnson again bursts in upon them. They 
are glad to escape his withering sarcasm by remembering sud- 
denly that their investigations call them elsewhere. 

Hildy is in a state of nerves. The boy hasn’t come from the 
office with the money Walter Burns has promised him, and he 
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can’t get Walter on the phone. He tries to borrow the money 
from Woodenshoes, the psychologist; he even turns to Diamond 
Louie, a racketeer, and finally, in desperation, accepts one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars and gives Louie an order on Walter Burns 
for the two hundred and sixty. 

Louie has gone and Hildy is nervously trying to get his pack- 
ages together and get out of the “lousy place” when his attention 
is suddenly directed to a noise at the window. 

“The sound is caused by Earl Williams falling through the 
window into the room. Mr. Williams is a little harmless-looking 
man with a moustache. He is coatless and is shod with death- 
house sneakers. He carries a large gun. He is on the verge of 
collapse and holds on to a chair for support. He talks in an 
exhausted voice. Hildy at the right of him, drops his packages 
and stands riveted.” 


Eart—They’re after me with searchlights. .. . 

Hipy—Put—put down that gun! 

Ear. (supporting himself)—It ain’t loaded. I fired all the 
bullets already. 

Hitpy—Holy God Almighty! ... 

Eart (weakly—handing Hirpy the gun)—I surrender... 
I couldn’t hang off that roof any longer. 

Hitpy—Holy God!—Get away from that window. (Eari 
obeys. Huttpy strides to the door and locks it. He comes back 
and stands staring at Earw and scratches his head.) Well, for 
God’s sake. ... 

Eart—I’m not afraid to die. I was tellin’ the fella that when 
he handed me the gun. 

Hitpy—Shut up a second! (He locks the door.) 

Eart (babbling on)—Wakin’ me up in the middle of the 
night . . . talking to me about things they don’t understand. 
Callin’ me a Bolshevik. I ain’t a Bolshevik. I’m an anarchist. 
(Hixpy is pulling down the blinds and putting out the lights.) 
It’s got nothin’ to do with bombs. It’s the one philosophy that 
guarantees every man freedom. (Weakly.) All those poor peo- 
ple being crushed by the System. And the boys that were killed 
in the war. And in the slums—all those slaves to a crust of 
bread—I can hear ’em cryin’— 

Hirpy—Be quiet! The hell with that. Shut up! .. . will 
you? (He is hunting for a hiding place.) 

Eart—Go on... take me back and hang me. . . . I done 
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my best ... (He crumples and falls to the floor. Hitpy stands 
for a second, desperate. His eye falls on the toilet door. He 
considers, picks up Williams and hurriedly dumps him inside 
the toilet. He closes the door and springs for the telephone.) 

Hitpy (into phone)—Hello . . . Gimme Walter Burns, quick! 
(Second phone rings. Hitpy hesitates, then answers it, propping 
first receiver between ear and shoulder.) Hello! ... Hello! 
. . . Oh, hello, Peggy. . . . Listen, for God’s sake have a heart, 
will you? Something terrific has happened! (Junto first phone.) 
Walter? Hildy. . .. No, the hell with that. Listen—come right 
over here. . . . Come over here right away. . . . Wait a minute. 
(Into second phone.) For God’s sake, Peggy, quit bawling me 
out, will you? I’m in a hell of a jam! (Back to WALTER.) 
Walter! Get this—I only want to say it once. ...I got Earl 
Williams. ... Yes! ... Here in the press room! . . . Honest 
to God! ... For God’s sake, hurry! I need you... . I will. 
(Hangs up. Into Peccy’s phone again.) Listen, darling, this is 
the biggest thing that ever happened. . . . Now, wait. Don’t 
cry. Wait till I tell you. (Lowers his voice.) I just captured 
Earl Williams! (Jn an intense whisper.) Earl Williams . . . the 
murderer! I got him. ... For God’s sake, don’t tell anybody. 
AW Ebesoy aes tes Pegeys laniican'ta ys) 220 can her: 
now! ... Good Lord! Don’t you realize. ...I know, but 
Peggy ... (She has hung up.) Hello, Peggy. ... Peggy! 
(Hitpy hangs up the phone dejectedly. During the last few 
speeches, there has been a knocking on the door. Hipy glares 
apprehensively and holds himself ready for fight. He moves to 
the door, and as he approaches it, cries:) Who is it? (There is 
no answer. Hitpy opens the door cautiously. Mowe bounds 
in like a wildcat. He seizes her and wrestles with her.) Wait 
a minute! What the hell do you want? 

Mo tute (wildly)—Where they gone? You know where they 
are. 

Hitpy—Get outa here, Mollie! 

Mo.tire—They got him surrounded. They’re gonna shoot him 
—like a dog. 

Hitpy—Listen! They’re lookin’ for you, too! If you're 
smart, you'll get outa here. 

Mo.ti1e—For God’s sake, tell me where they’ve gone. I ain’t 
afraid of them, the yella murderers. .. . 

Hitpy—I’ll tell you where they are. They’re out at Clark 
Street! That’s where they are! Clark and Fullerton! 
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Moritre—Where? Where? ... (The toilet door opens and 
Ear, WILiiaMs appears, dazed and blinking. MOLLiE sees 
him.) Oh! (A knock on the outer door is heard.) 

Hitpy (with a desperate look at the door)—Oh, for Christ’s—! 
... Sh—! (With a desperate gesture for silence, and tiptoeing 
towards the door.) Who is it? 

WooDENSHOES (outside)—It’s me. 

Hitpy—What do you want, Woodenshoes? 

WoopENsHoES (outside)—I got some important information 
foroyou Gl wacclueiase. 

Hitpy—I'll be right with you. I’m making a personal call. 
. . . (Turning to the two, tensely.) Get back in there! (Jndi- 
cating toilet.) 

Motire—What’s this . . . a double cross? 

Hitpy—Damn it! I’m trying to save him... . 

WoovENSHOES (outside)—This is very important. 

Moritz (to Eart)—What are you doing here? 

Hitpy (to Motire)—Keep him quiet! It’s a cop! (On his 
way to the door.) Vl get rid of him. ... (He opens the door 
cautiously and steps quickly into the hall, leaving his arm be- 
hind him, his hand on the inside knob of the door. Loud and 
friendly.) Hello, Woodenshoes! What’s on your mind? (Dur- 
ing the ensuing scene a hardly audible conversation takes place 
between Hitpy and WooDENSHOES. Hutpy’s shoulder is visible 
in the door.) 

Eart—Thank you for those roses... . 

Mo ti1e—How did you get here? Does anybody know? 

Eart—I came down the rainpipe. I didn’t mean to shoot him. 
I don’t know what happened. 

Mo.ire—But what are you going to do? You can’t stay here! 
They'll get you! 

Eart—lI don’t care any more. 

Motiie—You’ve got to hide! You’ve got to hide somewhere! 
the rats! 

Eart—No. Don’t do anything. I’m ready to go. I don’t 
care. It’s better to die for a cause than the way most people die 
—for no reason. 

Mo ti1e—You won’t die. They'll never get you. 

Eart—I ain’t important. It’s humanity that’s important, like 
I told you. Humanity is a wonderful thing, Mollie. 

MoLiie—No, it ain’t. They’re just dirty murderers. Look 
what they done to you... and tome... . 

Eart—That’s because they don’t know any better. 
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Mo.i1e—You’re too good for ’em .. . that’s why. 

Eart—Youw're good, too. 

MOLLIE (with wonder)—Me? 

Eart—Yeah, I think you’re wonderful. ...I wrote out a 
statement to-day and left it with Mr. Jacobi, so that when I was 
dead people would understand what I meant. There was a lot 
about you in it. I said you were the most beautiful character 
I ever met. 

Mottuie (blinking and dazed)—Yeah? 

Hinpy (entering, indicating toilet)—Get back in there! The 
fellows are coming down the hall now! (He locks the door.) 

Motzire—They’!! find him there! 

Hitpy—Well, there isn’t any place else. (He looks helplessly 
around the room; at that moment some one tries the door knob.) 

Mo.iie—There’s somebody! 

Hitpy—Sssh! 

ENDIcoTT (outside)—Who locked the door? 

Hitpy—Coming right away, Mike. (Whispers to MoLL1E)— 
He’s got to go in there! 

Enpicott (outside)—Well, for God’s sake, hurry. 

Mo tire—Oh, my God! 

Hitpy—Wait a minute! I got an ide! (Springs and opens 
the desk.) Can you get in this desk? 

WILSON (outside)—What the hell’s going on in there? (Starts 
to pound on door.) 

Eart—What good’ll it do? 

Hitpy—We'll get you out in ten minutes. 

WILSON (outside)—Open up there, will you? 

Hitpy—All right, all right. God damn it! 

Eart—Please, don’t talk like that in front of her. 

Mo..ik (to Eart)—Go on! Please! Please! 

Eart—They’ll find me, anyhow. (More pounding.) 

Hitpy—All right, I’m coming! (To EarLt)—Keep dead quiet. 
Don’t even breathe. 

Mo.iiE—I'll be right here. I won’t leave you. 

Enpicott (outside, shouting)—Hey, what the God damn Hell. 

Hitpy—Keep your shirt on! (He opens the door.) What are 
you trying to do! Kick down the building? 


Endicott and Wilson, followed by Murphy, rush for their 
phones to make their latest reports. The Rifle Squad had sur- 
rounded the Williams house all right, only Williams wasn’t there. 
They had, however, succeeded in shooting some one. The Sheriff's 
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brother-in-law, according to Murphy, was looking for Williams 
under a bed when Deputy Watson, mistaking him for the mur- 
derer, shot him right in the pants... . 

Now they turn to Mollie Malloy, sitting nervously in Ben- 
singer’s chair in front of his desk. The nerve of her, parking 
herself around there all the time. Let her get out, and if she 
won’t get out Murphy will put her out! When Hildy speaks a 
word for Molly they begin to grow suspicious. Why were the 
two of them there together—with the door locked, too? What’s 
Hildy waiting around for, anyway? Why ain’t he on the way 
to his train? 

Suddenly they notice the twitching of the muscles in Mollie’s 
face. She has the shakes, too! Now their suspicions grow! 
Looks like Hildy’s trying to hang something on ’em, if you ask 
Endicott. And Schwartz has an idea that Williams is most 
likely to be some place nobody’s thought of looking for him. 
The roof—for instance— 

That’s an idea. McCue, at the window, can see how he 
might have made the jail roof and jumped four feet to this other 
roof— 

And come down the rainpipe, adds Schwartz. And crawl right 
into any one of the press room windows— 

Bensinger’s arrival arrests their detective work, because Ben- 
singer is anxious to get into his desk and get some aspirin. He 
feels something coming on, and anything that is wrong with 
Bensinger is always good for at least one laugh. Now Bensinger 
is also upset at sight of Mollie Malloy sitting in his chair, and 
probably breathing germs all over the phone and everything! 

Suddenly Hildy develops a terrible cough and, try as he may 
he can’t seem to avoid coughing in Bensinger’s face. Hildy feels 
that he is catching something, too! Diphtheria, maybe! Ben- 
singer decides the quicker he gets Doc Springer to fumigate the 
place the safer it will be for all of them... . 

The desk is saved for the moment, but now Schwartz is back on 
the trail again, and McCue with him. What if Williams sHoutp 
be right there in the building? What if they coup cop that re- 
ward! Why not call the cops and make a search— 

Yeah, and if they do call the cops who'll get the reward? 
The cops, of course, points out Hildy. If they’re going to search 
the building why not let each of them take a floor and whoever 
finds him everybody is in on the split! That’s a good idea, but— 

Just then Mrs. Grant comes back for Hildy. She isn’t going to 
be put off this time. She’s going to wait until she gets him. 
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And she doesn’t believe any of that gibberish he told Peggy over 
the phone, either—all that stuff about catchin’ a murderer! 

Now hell and a lot of reporters are loose! Hildy tries to 
explain that he only said he was trying to catch a murderer, not 
that he had caught one, but they refuse to listen. 

And Mollie! What does she know about it? Perhaps a few 
good stiff socks in the jaw will make her tell a few things! Or 
Hildy, the dirty double-crosser! Either he’ll come clean or 
they'll beat it out of him! 

For the moment Mollie saves Hildy. She’s the only one who 
knows where Williams is, she cries, shrilly, and she won’t tell! 
oh ’em find out, the lousy heels! Do they think she’s gonna 
tell? 

She’ll either tell or they’ll make her tell, announces Murphy. 
She'll either tell or they’ll kick her teeth out! 

Now they’re closing in on Mollie, and have barred the door! 
Now she circles the room, picks up a chair to defend herself 
with and tries to swing it. Now she is over by the windows, 
and they are closing in on her. 

“Youll never get it out of me!- Never!” she cries, as she 
jumps for the open window and disappears. 

“Her scream of terror and exultation is heard as she drops 
through the darkness to the ground. The reporters stand riveted 
for an instant, powerless before the tragedy. Then they rush 
forward. An assortment of awed and astonished oaths rise from 
them. They lean out of the window. Woodenshoes the Theorist, 
stands sick at heart. His body is doubled up with pain for a 
moment. Through the babble of cries his voice comes thickly.” 

“Oh, I never thought she’d do that! That’s terrible... .” 

“Take me out of here!” wails Mrs. Grant, coming out of a 
trance. ‘‘Take me out of here! Oh, my God!” 

“She ain’t killed! ... No... . She’s moving. ... Get the 
cops, Woodenshoes. . . . Come on, fellas. . . .” 

“Holy God! The poor kid!” mutters Hildy. 

Now the reporters have rushed down to the courtyard, from 
which the calls are for a doctor and for help. 

“Hildy stands dazed, looking out of the window. Mrs. Grant 
moans through her hands. As the vibrations subside a new- 
comer is standing in the door. This is Mr. Walter Burns, the 
Managing Editor. Beneath a dapper and very citizen-like ex- 
terior lurks a hobgoblin, perhaps the Devil himself. But if Mr. 
Burns is the Devil he is a very naif one. He is a Devil with 
neither point nor purpose to him—an undignified Devil hatched 
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for a bourgeoise Hallowe’en. In less hyperbolic language Mr. 
Burns is that product of thoughtless, pointless, nerve-drumming 
unmorality that is the Boss Journalist—licensed eavesdropper, 
trouble maker, bombinator and Town Snitch, misnamed The 
Press. At this moment Mr. Burns, in the discharge of his high 
calling, stands in the door, nerveless and meditative as a child, 
his mind open to such trouble as he can find or create.” 

Walter Burns isn’t interested in the tragedy of Mollie Malloy, 
or in Hildy’s reaction to it. Walter has come to get the mur- 
derer Williams, or to learn where Hildy has hidden him. When 
he learns Williams is in the desk, and discovers at the same mo- 
ment that Mrs. Grant is in the room, his chief concern is one of 
fear that she will spill the story. When Mrs. Grant gains strength 
she protests shrilly that she knows they are doing something 
wrong. Then Walter Burns calls his friend, Diamond Louie, 
and orders that Mrs. Grant be taken to Polack Mike’s and kept 
there where she can’t talk to anybody. “Tell ’em it’s a case of 
delirium tremens,” instructs the Managing Editor, as the kidnap- 
ping is completed. 


Hinpy (Aelplessly)—Listen, Walter, this’ll get me in a hell of 
ajam.... (Zo Mrs. Grant, who, a hand over her mouth, is 
being dragged off, her heels trailing)—-Now don’t worry, mother, 
this is only temporary. . . . Honest to God, Walter... . 

Mrs. GRANT (vaguely heard)—Peggy, Peggy! Oh, my God! 
(Exit Tony, Loutr and Mrs. Grant. Hitpy starts out.) 

WALTER (grabs his arm)—Where the hell do you think you’re 
going? 

Hitpy—Let go of me! I gotta get my girl! She’s downstairs 
in a cab all alone. 

WaALTER—Your girl! Good God, what are you? Some puking 
college boy! Why, in time of war you could be shot for what. 
you're doing—for less than you’re doing! 

Hitpy—To hell with you—there’s your story—locked up in 
that desk! Smear it all over the front page—Earl Williams 
caught by the Examiner—and take all the credit. . . . I covered! 
your story and I covered it God damn right. . . . Now I’m get- 
Hireout. 42h 

WALTER—You drooling saphead. . . . What do you mean—a. 
story? You’ve got the whole city by the seat of the pants! 

Hitpy—I know all about that, but... 

WaLtEeR—You know hell— You got the brains of a pancake. 
. . « Listen Hildy, if I didn’t have your interests at heart would: 
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I be wastin’ time now arguin’ with you! You’ve done somethin’ 
big—you’ve stepped into a new class... . 

Hitpy (D’ARTAGNAN never gave RICHELIEU an ear more 
startled or more innocent )—Huh? 

WaLtTER—Listen, we'll make such monkeys out of these ward 
heelers that nobody will vote for them—not even their wives. 

Hitpy—Expose ’em, huh... . 

WALTER—Expose ’em! Crucify ’em! We’re gonna keep Wil- 
liams under cover till morning so’s the Examiner can break the 
story exclusive . . . Then we’ll let the Senator in on the capture 
—share the glory with him. 

Hirpy—I see—I see! (Blinking and warming up.) 

WALTER—You’ve kicked over the whole City Hall like an 
applecart. You’ve got the Mayor and Hartman backed against. 
a wall. You’ve put one administration out and another in... . 
This ain’t a newspaper story—it’s a career. And you standin’ 
there bellyachin’ about some girl... . 

Hitpy—Jesus, I—I wasn’t figuring it that way, I guess. We'll 
be the white-haired boys, won’t we? 

WALTER—Why, they’ll be naming streets after you. Johnson 
Street! You and I and the Senator are going to run this town. 
. . - Do you understand that? 

Hitpy—Yeah. ... Yeah! But—wait a minute—we can’t 
leave Williams here. . . . One of those reporters’ll .. . 

WALTER—We’'re going to take him over to my private office 
right away. . . . Where’s the Examiner phone? 

Hirpy—That one. The red one. How the hell you gonna 
do it? They'll see him! 

WALTER—Not if he’s inside the desk. . . . We'll carry the desk 
over. (Into phone)—Hello! Examiner. Give me Duffy... ~. 
I’d have had him there now if you hadn’t give me such an 
argument. 

Hitpy—You can’t take that out. It’s crawling with cops. 
outside. 

WaLTER—We'll lower it out of the window with pulleys. Quit 
stallin’. . . . (To Hirpy)—Hildy! Get that machine and start 
pounding out.a lead, will you. . . . Come on—snap into it... - 

Hitpy—How much you want onit?... 

WALTER—AIl the words you got.... 

Hitpy—Where the hell is there some paper? 

WALTER (into phone)—Hello. . . . Hello! 

Hitpy (moving for BENSINGER’s desk)—Can I call the Mayor 
an animal at bay? 
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Wa.LtTER—Call him a nigger if you want to! Comeon! Come 
on! 

Hitpy—How about that time he had his house painted by the 
fire department. 

WaLTtER—Give him the works... . (Into phone)—Hello 
Duffy. Get set! We got the biggest story in the world. Earl 
Williams caught by the Examiner .. . exclusive. . . . (HILpy 
has opened the drawers of BENSINGER’s desk and in a frantic 
search for paper is tossing play manuscripts, syringes, patent 
medicines and old socks in the air.) 

WALTER (continuing into phone)—Duffy! Send down word 
to Butch McGuirk I want ten huskies from the circulation depart- 
ment to lam right over here—press room, criminal courts build- 
ing. That’s what I said—Butch McGuirk. (To Hirpy)—He'll 
get that desk out—nothin’ ever stopped those boys yet. (Hixpy 
has unearthed a full package of BENSINGER’S personal stationery. 
He now picks up the typewriter.) What if they start shootin’? 

Wa.tter—Fine! (Into phone)—Now listen, Duffy. I want 
you to tear out the whole front page. . . . That’s what I said— 
the whole front page... out... (into phone)—Johnson’s 
writing the lead . . . (PEeccy enters—a desperate and strident 
antagonist.) 

Prccy—Hildy! 

WALTER—What the hell do you want! 

Prccy—Hildy! 

Hitpy (holding the typewriter in his arms. Dazed)—What? 

WALTER—Listen, Miss, you can’t come in here! (Into phone) 
—To hell with the Chinese earthquake! . . . What’s that? 

Hirpy—Listen, darling— 

Prccy—wWhere’s mother? 

WALTER (into phone)—I don’t care if there’s a million dead. 

Hitpy—Peggy, I got to ask you to do something! A big favor! 

Preccy—Youw’re not coming. 

WALTER (into phone)—What? I don’t hear you. 

Hitpy—Now don’t get sore and fly off the handle, darling. 
What happened was— 

Ey a mee not! Are you? Tell me, Hildy! ‘Tell me the 
trut 

WALTER (into phone)—Take all those Miss America pictures 
off Page 6. Wait a minute, Duffy. (Twurns.) Now look here, 
little girl— 

Prccy (wheels on WaLTER)—Yow're doing this to him! He 
was going and you stopped him! 
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Hitpy—Something terrific’s happened, Peggy! Wait till I tell 
you! I couldn’t— 

WALTER—Youll tell her nothing! She’s a woman, you damn 
fool! 

Prccy—Well, I’m not going to let you do it! You're coming 
right now! With me! 

WaLTER—Holy God! 

Hitpy—But it’s the biggest chance of my life. Now listen, 
darling— 

WALTER (frenzied)—Shut up, will you? 

Prccy—yYou don’t want to marry me! That’s all! 

Hinpy (putting down the typewriter)—That ain’t true! Just 
because you won’t listen you’re saying I don’t love you when you 
know I’d cut off my hands for you! I’d do anything in the 
world for you! Anything! 

WALTER (into phone)—Hello, Duffy! What? ... What’s 
that? ... To hell with the League of Nations! Spike it! 

Prccy—You never intended to be decent and live like a hu- 
man being! You were lying all the time! 

Hitpy—Peggy, don’t keep saying that! 

WALTER (into phone)—What’s that? What? 

Prccy—Lying! That’s what you were! Just lying! 

Hitpy (his tortured male spirit takes refuge in hysteria) —All 
right! If that’s what you think! 

WALTER (shouting at the lovers)—H. Sebastian God! I’m 
trying to concentrate! 

Prccy—lI see what you are now! You're just a bum! Like 
him— (indicates WALTER)—and all the rest! 

Hitpy—Sure! That’s what I am! 

WALTER (into phone)—No. Leave the rooster story alone— 
that’s human interest! 

Prccy—You’re just a heartless selfish animal without any 
feelings! (Zo WattErR)—And you're worse! It’s all your fault 
and if you think I’m going to put up with it— 

WaLtTeR—Shut up, will you? ... (Into phone)—Duffy, let 
me talk to Butch— 

Hitpy—Shut up, will you? Yeah! That’s what I am! A 
bum! Without any feelings! And that’s all I want to be! 

WALTER (into phone)—Get a hold o’ Butch as fast as you can. 

Preccy—You never did love me or you couldn’t talk to me 
like that (The desk top opens slowly and Eart WIit.tams sticks 
his head out.) 

WALTER (screaming across the room)—Get back in there— 
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you God damn turtle. . . . (The desk top falls, the fugitive dis- 
appears within and Prccy, her heart break audible in her sobs, 
moves blindly toward the door.) 

Hirpy (sitting before his typewriter calls after her, his voice 
tormented but his egoism intact)—-If you want me you'll have to 
take me as I am instead of trying to turn me into some lah de dah 
with a cane! I’m no stuffed shirt writing peanut ads. . . . God 
damn it—I’m a newspaper man. . . . (PEccy exits, her sobs fill- 
ing the room and corridor.) 

WALTER—Shut up! (Into phone as the curtain is falling)— 
Hello Duffy! The edition gone in yet? ... Well, don't. ... 
Never mind the mail trains. ... You ain’t working for the 
advertising department. . .. The hell with Marshall Field’s!! 
Stick on this wire! 

Hitpy (Aas started typing. The click of the keys stops 
suddenly and he rips the piece of copy paper from the machine. 
He is not quite himself—he has made an error in his lead) .. . 
God damn it— 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Five minutes later Hildy Johnson has made some little progress 
with his story, beating it furiously out of a typewriter that 
sounds quite as though it had been beaten before. 

Walter Burns is pacing the room, threatening to explode at 
any moment. Butch and the circulation huskies who are coming 
to move the desk have failed to put in an appearance; Duffy, 
Walter’s city editor, has failed to stay on the phone, as in- 
structed, and Hildy isn’t doing any too well with the story. 
It is a tough moment for a managing editor. 

“What’s your lead?” demands Burns of Hildy. 

“While hundreds of Sheriff Hartman’s paid gunmen stalked 
through Chicago shooting innocent bystanders, spreading their 
reign of terror,’ proudly reads Hildy, ‘Earl Williams was lurk- 
ing less than twenty yards from the Sheriff’s office where .. .’” 

“That’s lousy,” interrupts Burns. “Aren’t you going to men- 
tion the Examiner? Don’t we take any credit?” 

“I’m putting that in the second paragraph... .’ 

“Who the hell’s going to read the second paragraph? Ten 
years I’ve been telling you how to write a newspaper story—My 
God, have I got to do everything?” ... 

Roundly they curse each other out and then the Managing 
Editor returns to the attack. 


? 
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“Here’s your lead: ‘The Chicago Examiner again rode to the 
rescue of the city last night in the darkest hour of her history! 
(Lowering his voice.) Earl Williams—Earl Williams, the Bol- 
shevik Tiger, who leaped snarling from the gallows upon the 
flanks of the city, was captured .. .” 

“I got you! I got you!” shouts the newly inspired Hildy. 

“Go on from there. . . .” 

There is a knock at the locked door. Bensinger of the Tribune 
is back again and naturally will want his desk. But the Manag- 
ing Editor of the Examiner is equal to that crisis. He doesn’t 
know Bensinger, but he knows the type. 

He opens the door, lets Bensinger in and is fearfully glad 
to meet him. Meeting the Tribune man is certainly quite a 
coincidence, in fact, seeing that he had just been asking Hildy 
Johnson about him. Wanted to congratulate him on the story he 
had in the Tribune. Wanted to congratulate him especially 
on the Bensinger poetry that gave it just the right touch. 
That’s what the Examiner needs; somebody who can do a story 
with a poetic touch like that. What’s Bensinger getting on the 
Tribune? Seventy-five? Would he be willing to come to the 
Examiner for $100 and a by-line? And start right in—with a 
good, big smashing human interest story of the man hunt? 

Bensinger is slightly flabbergasted and momentarily puzzled 
as to the ethics involved. Would it be right for him to quit the 
Tribune that way? Still, as Mr. Burns says, what had the 
Tribune ever done for him? Nothing but butcher his copy and 
cut his stories. On the Examiner he’ll have the Managing Edi- 
tor’s personal guarantee of freedom to write what he wants to. 
So— 

Bensinger is barely out the door on his way to the Examiner 
when Burns picks up the office phone. “Duffy! Listen!” he 
shouts. “Now get this! A God damn Tribune sneak is com- 
ing over to get a job. Yeah, Bensinger, the fellow I told you 
about. Now listen, handle him with kid gloves and tell him to 
get busy writing poetry. No...no! We don’t want him. 
But wait till he gets through. Then tell him his poetry stinks 
and kick him down the stairs.” ... 

Now Hildy is beginning to worry about his girl again. What 
a bum he has turned out to be to treat her that way. . . . This, 
suggests Walter Burns, is no time to begin snivelling about a 
girl. What’s being in love get you, anyway. The Managing 
Editor was in love with his third wife—and treated her fine. 
What did that get him? A week after she met a certain Tribune 
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party Walter sneaked home, crawled through the bathroom win- 
dow and found them in bed. And the next morning, all over 
the Tribune’s front page, was the traction story he had been 
saving for two months! That’s what a woman can do to you! 

Another knock at the door. This time its Diamond Louie. 
The kidnapping of Mrs. Grant, Louie reports, has gone a little 
wrong. They were taking the old lady down Wentworth Ave- 
nue, going sixty-five miles an hour, when what should they smash 
into but a police patrol! The next thing Louie knew he was 
running down Thirty-fifth Street. What became of Mrs. Grant 
he doesn’t know, but he has an idea. 

Hildy is hysterical with anxiety! He is responsible for this! 
Peggy’s mother is dead and he killed her! He tries to rush out in 
search of her, but Walter Burns stops him. Let them telephone 
first. They can get all the particulars over the phone. 

More trouble. While Hildy is calling up the hospitals trying 
to locate Mrs. Grant, Walter Burns is hearing over another phone 
from Butch, and Butch is not only not on his way with the circu- 
lation boys to remove the desk, but he isn’t coming. Butch is 
with a dame and he isn’t passing up no dame for Walter Burns 
or anybody else. 

Now what to do with the desk? Diamond Louie will have 
to hustle a gang of men from the building, from the street, from 
anywhere . . . and if Louie fails him Walter has other ideas. 

“Listen, Hildy,” he says, “if Louie don’t come back in five 
minutes we'll get it out alone! There’s millions of ways! We 
can start a fire and get the firemen to carry it out in the con- 
fusion! .. .” 

Hildy isn’t interested. He’s too busy trying to get in touch 
with the hospitals to locate Mrs. Grant. It’s a terrible position 
for an unmarried bridegroom to be in. Nor can all Walter Burns’ 
sarcasm move him. Hildy is starting for the morgue to con- 
tinue his frenzied search when Sheriff Hartman, a couple of 
deputies and several suspicious and disgusted reporters swarm 
into the room, 

The Sheriff means business this time. He has the backing 
of the other reporters, too. They are all convinced now that 
Hildy knows where Williams is; that he and Mollie were trying 
to hide him. If Hildy won’t talk, the Sheriff is prepared to take 
measures. In fact he starts now with orders to the deputies 
to grab, hold and search Hildy. Nor can the protests of Walter 
Burns stop him, In the search the deputies uncover the gun 
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Hildy has taken away from Williams. Hartman recognizes the 
gun as his own! 

Now the reporters are swarming forward again, demanding 
their rights to the story they believe Hildy and his Managing 
Editor are holding out. Now Sheriff Hartman, egged on by the 
reporters and with a brave attempt at authority, has placed both 
Hildy and Burns under arrest. And now the whole lot of them 
have been thrown into a further state of confusion by the sudden 
appearance of a patrolman leading in Mrs. Grant, her hat over 
one ear, her eyes flashing an anger so hot it is difficult for her 
to express it. Hildy would hug Peggy’s mother for sheer joy 
at seeing her alive, but she shakes him off. For the moment 
Walter Burns is the target of her wrath. It was he who or- 
ganized her kidnapping! It was he who told the brutes to take 
her, the brutes who dragged her all the way down stairs, pinched 
her until she was black and blue all over when she tried to 
scream for help, and finally ran her into another automobile 
and nearly killed her! Walter is round-eyed at the accusation. 

“Now, Madame, be honest,” he warns Mrs. Grant. “If you 
were out joy-riding—drunk! ... And got in some scrape . 
why don’t you admit it instead ‘of accusing innocent people!” 

And then, to make her charges good, Mrs. Grant makes further 
revelations. The reason they had her kidnapped was because 
they were hiding some kind of murderer! 

With righteous indignation Walter Burns pounds the Ben- 
singer desk to emphasize his declaration that Mrs. Grant is a 
liar. And from inside the desk come three answering knocks 
from the misunderstanding Williams. 


SHERIFF (leaping as if the desk had bitten him)—What was 
that? 

ReEportrers—My God, he’s in the desk! For the love of 
Christ! Holy God, he’s in there! etc. 

SuHerirF—Aha! I thought so! Stand back, everybody! 

Derputy—Look out, Sheriff! He may shoot! 

SHERIFF—Get your guns out! (The police all take out guns.) 

Hitpy—He’s harmless, for God’s sake! 

SHERIFF—Don’t take any chances! Shoot through the desk! 

Hitpy—He can’t hurt anybody! You got his gun! 

Mrs. Grant (panic-stricken)—Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

WALTER (0 Mrs. Grant)—You gray-haired old Judas! 

Mrs. Grant—Let me out! Let me out of here! (Streaks for 
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the door; exits. The reporters are going for the telephones.) 

Murpuy (into phone)—City desk! Quick! ‘ 

Murpuy (to policeman)—Close the door. You stand there. 
You cover the windows! (Indicates with his gun.) 

MurrHy—Look out where you’re pointing that gun, Pinky! 

McCuE (into phone)—Gimme Emil. 

MurpHy—Hold the wire! I’ve got a flash for you. 

Water (to Hitpy)—Call Duffy. 

SHERIFF—No, you don’t! 

WALTER—Do you want us to get scooped? 

McCue (into phone)—Emil? Hang on for a second. 

SHERIFF—Now then! Everybody aim right at the centre. 
And when I say three— 

Hitpy—God damn it! That’s murder! 

SHERIFF—Carl! Frank! One of you get on each side of the 
desk. Take hold of the cover. Now then! We got you covered, 
Williams—don’t try to move! Now! Everybody quiet and ready 
for any emergency. I’m going to count three! 

Murpuy (phoning in the silence)—Ill have it in a min- 
ULES rate 

SHERIFF—One! ... 

KrucEer—Right away now! 

SHERIFF—Two! ... (Diamonp Louvre enters, accompanied 
by three people he has picked up in the street. One is a boy 
in short pants, the second is a sailor, the third is a seedy old man 
of the Trader Horn type.) 

PoLIcEMAN (at the door, opposing them)—What do you want? 
(WALTER waves violently, LoutE and his assistants disappear.) 

SHERIFF (wheeling)—Who was that? 

WALTER (white with rage )—Double-crossing Sicilian! 

SHERIFF—Shut up! 

KRucErR (into phone)—Keep holding it! 

SHERIFF—Now then! Keep everybody out of here! I want 
quiet! . . . There’s a dozen guns on you, Williams! You can’t 
escape! Do you surrender or not? 

WALTER (into phone)—Duffy! 

SHERIFF—Are you ready, boys? 

Cart—Yah.... 

SHERIFF—All right. Now everybody aim right at the center. 
(Looking around)—Are you all ready? (To the men at the 
desk.) You boys? (From the deputies comes a whispered 
“Yes.”) Ready back there? (This to the men at the door and 
windows ; they give quick nods in reply.) All right. Now then 
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—up with it. (Cart and FRANK raise the cover. The SHERIFF 
waits a discreet distance until he sees there is no danger. Wi.- 
LIAMS is cowering in the desk, his hands over his face. The 
SHERIFF rushes on him, jabbing his gun into him.) 

WiLi1aMs (a wail)—Go on—shoot me! 

SHERIFF—Got you, Williams! 

THE PoLicE AND DrEputies—Grab him, there! That’s him! 
That’s him. Don’t let him shoot! Stick ’em up, you! Clout 
him! Give him the boots! Hold his arms! (Through this the 
reporters are telephoning in. As they talk, the police drag the 
screaming little anarchist out.) (The SHERIFF follows them.) 

Mourpny (into the phone)—Earl Williams was just captured 
in the press room o’ the Criminal Court building hiding in a desk. 

McCue (into phone)—The Sheriff just caught Williams in a 
roll top right here in the room. 

KRuGER (into phone)—Just nabbed Williams hiding in a desk, 
Criminal Court press room. 

McCue (into phone)—Williams put up a desperate struggle 
but the police overpowered him. 

Murpuy (into phone)—Williams tried to shoot it out with 
the cops but his gun wouldn’t work. 

KruceEr (into phone)—Williams was unconscious when they 
opened the desk. ... 

WattTeER (into phone)—Duffy! The Examiner just turned 
Earl Williams over to the Sheriff... . (The SuHerirr rushes 
back.) 

SHERIFF (indicating WALTER and Hitpy)—Just a minute! 
Put the cuffs on those two! (The police obey.) Harboring a 
fugitive from justice! 

Murpuy (into phone)—A well-dressed society woman tipped 
off the cops. Call you back in a minute.... 

KrucEr (into phone)—An old sweetheart of Williams’ double 
crossed him. . . . Call you back. ... 

McCue (into phone)—More in a minute. 


REPORTERS—Where’s that old lady? Hey, madam... . Wait 
a minute! .. . Where’s the old dame? (They exit in a hurry.) 

SHERIFF (into phone)—Hello, girlie! Gimme Jacobi! 
Quickia.* 


WaLTER—Hartman. . . youre going to wish for the rest of 
your life you’d never been born! (The Mayor enters.) 

Mavor—Fine work, Pete! You certainly delivered the goods! 
I’m proud of you! 
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SHerirF (over his shoulder as he phones)—Look kind of nat- 
ural, don’t they, Fred? (Referring to the handcuffs.) 

Mayor (happily)—A sight for sore eyes! Well, it looks like 
you boys stepped in something up to your neck! 

Hiztpy (to His Honor)—Go on! Laugh! You big tub of 
guts! 

Mayor—That’s pretty, isn’t it? Aiding an escaped criminal, 
huh? 

SueriFF (rolling in catnip)—And a little charge of kidnapping 
I’m looking into! 


There is much gloating now. The Sheriff and the Mayor 
see two of their enemies of the press started for state’s prison 
with about ten years chalked up against each of them. 

Neither Hildy nor Walter Burns is impressed, however. Hildy 
is flippant, Walter menacing as he recalls to their memory things 
that have happened to certain others who tried to get the Ex- 
aminer. Frequently they had taken their own lives. Occasion- 
ally they had met with fatal and mysterious accidents. It seems 
there is a special Providence that watches over certain news- 
papers. 

The exchange of compliments, of dares and double dares, 
gathers momentum as the Sheriff calls for the District Attorney 
to come over and take the confessions of his important prisoners 
and Walter Burns manages to shout into the phone for Duffy 
to get Clarence Darrow! 

And then Mr. Pincus, the Governor’s messenger, reels into the 
room! 

Mr. Pincus is drunk. He has decided that he does not 
want to come to the city and be a City Sealer. He would like, 
on the other hand, to have the world know that he brought a 
reprieve for Earl Williams from the Governor and tried to deliver 
it to this Sheriff and this Mayor and that neither would take 
it. Furthermore he would like to testify that they had started 
right in trying to bribe him and he did not want to be bribed! 

Now the celebrating is being done by Hildy and his Managing 
Editor. And the apologizing by the Mayor and the Sheriff. 
After all, newspaper men should be intelligent, and intelligent 
newspaper men should understand. 

“TI can’t tell you how badly I feel about this, Walter,” ventures 
the Mayor, as he orders the Sheriff to release the prisoners. 
“There was no excuse for Hartman flying off the handle.” 
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“T was only doing my duty,” protests the Sheriff, weakly. 
“There wasn’t anything personal intended.” 

“You guys had better quit politics and take in washing,” ad- 
vises Hildy. 

The Mayor and the Sheriff, with Messenger Pincus, are start- 
ing for the warden’s office to deliver the reprieve when Peggy 
dashes in. Her mother had reported that Hildy was being 
arrested and she was worried. Now she is relieved. 

The Sheriff is reminded that there was to have been a little feed 
after the hanging and he can see no reason why they shouldn’t 
have it anyway. He thinks perhaps Walter Burns would enjoy 
coming. But Walter is cold to the suggestion. 

“Wait until those two Greeks read the Examiner to-morrow!” 
he mutters, as the Sheriff disappears. And then he snaps back 
to life. ‘“Hildy, I'll tell you what I want you to do.” 

“What?” 


WALTER—I want you to get this guy Pincus over to the office 
to-morrow— 

Hitpy—Nothing doing, Walter. I’m all washed up. I mean 
it this time, Walter. 

Prccy—Oh, Hildy, if I only thought you did. 

Hitpv—Listen, Peggy—if I’m not telling you the absolute 
truth may God strike me dead right now. I’m going to New 
York with you to-night—if you give me this one last chance! 
[ll cut out drinking and swearing and everything connected with 
the God damn newspaper business. I won’t even read a news- 
paper. 

Wa.TER—Listen, Hildy, I got an idea— 

Hiupy (to WALTER) —There’ s nothing you can say can make 
me change my mind. This time I’m through, and I mean it. I 
know I don’t deserve you, Peggy. I’ve done everything in the 
world to prove that, I guess. 

Prccy—Hildy, please! Don’t say things like that. 

Hitpyv—I’ve gotta hell of a nerve to ask you to marry me. 
I’m a prize package, all right. But if you’ll take me, here I am. 

Preccy—Darling, don’t talk that way. I want you just the 
way you are. (Anyway Preccy will always remember that she 
said this and always forget that she didn’t mean it.) 

WaALTER—God, Hildy, I didn’t know it was anything like this. 
Why didn’t you say something? Id be the last person in the 
world to want to come between you and your happiness. 

Hitpy (staggered)—What? 
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WALTER—You ought to know that. . . . (As Hitpy continues 
to blink)—I love you, you crazy Swede! (Zo Peccy)—You're 
getting a great guy, Peggy. 

Hitpy—Never mind the Valentines. Good-bye, you lousy 
bohunk. (They shake hands.) 

WALTER—You’re a great newspaper man, Hildy. I’m sorry to 
see you go. Damn sorry. 

Hitpy—Well, if I ever come back to the business—(To PEccy) 
which I won’t. . (To Water, his arm around Prccy)— 
There’s only one man I’d work for. You know that, don’t you? 

WaLTER—I'd kill you if you ever worked for anybody else. 

Hitpy—Hear that, Peggy? That’s my diploma. (He hesi- 
tates) —Well, Walter . . . I don’t know what to say... ex- 
cept I’m going to miss you like hell. 

WALTER—Same here, son. 

Hitpy (to Peccy)—Twelve years we’ve been knocking around 
together . . . before you were born... . (To WALTER his face 
lighting up)—Remember the time we hid the missing heiress 
in the sauerkraut factory? 

WALTER—Do I (To Prccy)—Get him to tell you some time 
about how we stole Old Lady Haggerty’s stomach . . . off the 
coroner’s physician. We proved she was poisoned. .. . 

Hitpy (laughing)—We had to hide for a week! 

Preccy—Darling . . 

Hixpy (back to life) —What? 

Prccy—You don’t want to go to New York . . . down deep. 

Hitpy—Aw ... what do you mean? I was just talking. 
(With a nervous laugh)—I’d feel worse if I stayed, I guess. . 

Preccy—Hildy, if I thought you were going to be unhappy— 
I mean, if you really wanted to—(firmly)—No. No. It’s your 
chance to have a home and be a human being—and I’m going to 
make you take it. 

WALTER (to PEccy)—Why, I wouldn’t let him stay. . . . Go 
on, Hildy, before I make you city editor. 

Hirby (starting)—Hurry up, Peggy. He means it. 

A fearon (as Peccy follows)—Any objection to my kissing the 
ride 

Hitpy (stopping)—It’s O.K. with me. (He looks at Prccy. 
She smiles.) Go ahead, Mrs. Johnson. 

WALTER (removing his hat and kissing her chastely)—Thank 
you. .. . What time does your train go? 

Prccy—There’s another one at twelve-forty. (Zo Hitpy)— 
We came awfully near going without you. 
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WALTER—New York Central, eh? (Yo Hirpy)—I wish there 
was time to get you a little wedding present . . . but it’s awful 
short notice. 

PEccy (straining to be gone)—Thank you, Mr. Burns, but 
Hildy’s all the wedding present I want. . . . (Laughing a little) 
—If I’ve really got him. 

Hitpy—Ah, forget it, Walter. (He, too, is leaving.) 

WaLTER—Hold on! I want you to have something to re- 
member me by. You can’t leave like this... . (Thoughtfully 
reaching for his watch)—And I know what it’s going to be... . 
(Produces the watch.) 

Hitpy (embarrassed)—Aw, Jesus, no, Walter! You make me 
feel like a fairy or something! 

VALTER (with affected brusqueness)—Shut up! You're go- 
ing to take it, I tell you! It was a present from the Big Chief 
himself! And if you'll look inside. . . . (Opening the watch)— 
You'll find a little inscription—“To the Best Newspaper man I 
know.” . . ./When you get to New York, you can scratch out my 
name and put yours in its place, if you want to. . 

Hitpy—You know I wouldn’t do that... 

WALTER—Here. .. . (giving him the watch.) 

Hitpy—Aw, Walter! It’s too good for me! I can’t take it! 

WALTER—You got to! (To Preccy)—Make him! 

Prccy—Go on, Hildy—if Mr. Burns wants you to. You don’t 
want to hurt his feelings. ... (Hitpy takes it. WALTER pats 
him on the shoulder, his face averted.) 

Hitpy (a lump in his throat)—Well, this is the first and 
last thing I ever got from a newspaper... . 

Prccy—Good-bye, Mr. Burns. ...I always had a queer 
opinion of you, Mr. Burns. I still think you're a little peculiar, 
but you’re all right . .. underneath. I mean I think you're 
a peach. 

WALTER (winningly)—So are you! You look just like a 
little flower. 

Hinpy (ushering Peccy out)—Good-bye, you big baboon. . . . 

Prccy—Good-bye. . . . (they exit.) 

Water (calling after, leaning against the door)—Good-bye, 
Johnson! Be good to yourself ... and the little girl... . 

Hitpy’s Vorce—The same to you and many of them! 

(WALTER waits till H1tpy and Prccy are out of sight and ear- 
shot, then closes the door. He walks slowly to the telephone. 
The receiver is still off the hook, the obedient Durry still on the 
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other end. WaA.tER hesitates sentimentally, the receiver in his 
hand. Then he heaves a huge sigh and speaks) 

Watter—Duffy! ... (He sounds a bit tired)—Listen! I 
want you to send a wire to the Chief of Police of La Porte, In- 
diana. . . . That’s right. . . . Tell him to meet the twelve-forty 
out of Chicago. .. . New York Central . . . and arrest Hildy 
Johnson and bring him back here. . . . Wire him full description. 
. . . The son of a bitch stole my watch! 

The curtain falls. 


LET US BE GAY 
A Comedy in Prologue and Three Acts 


By RacHEL CROTHERS 


EARLY in the new year Rachel Crothers brought a comedy in 
from her Connecticut studio and offered it to John Golden. “Let 
Us Be Gay” she had called it. 

Mr. Golden, being a producer of quick decisions, liked the 
play, approved its production, made certain suggestions as to the 
cast, remodeled the scenery and bowed gracefully out of the pic- 
ture. It was Mr. Golden’s time for going south to take up the 
more serious work of trap shooting over the Florida golf courses 
and he could not be delayed. 

Miss Crothers thereupon took charge of the play’s staging and 
rehearsals and on February 21 produced “Let Us Be Gay” at the 
Little Theatre. Night letters sent to Mr. Golden on that occasion 
ventured the prediction that the play was a hit. The support of 
the reviewers was enthusiastic and that of the public consistently 
steady. As the season wore on the popularity of the Crothers 
comedy grew, and in late June it still was prospering enormously. 

This is a pleasant social comedy in which the characters 
gathered at a curiously assorted house party are faithfully and 
revealingly dissected. There is back of the play that touch of 
strengthening purpose characteristic of Miss Crothers’ work. 
She is prepared to permit her characters to be as gay as they 
please but she reserves her right to point a subtle moral or two 
in their revealment. 

There is domestic tragedy at the beginning of “Let Us Be 
Gay.” It is 12 o’clock midnight. The scene is a corner of 
Kitty Brown’s bedroom in the California home of the Browns. 
“The appointments are feminine and charming,” a fact to be 
easily discerned even though the room lies mostly in shadow, a 
reading lamp throwing a single band of light across the bed. 

The room is empty until Kitty Brown lets herself in the door 
and turns the key after her. “Kitty is twenty-five, small, deli- 
cate, vivid. She wears a soft dressing robe over her nightgown.” 
Kitty is smothering her sobs ae tries to clear the dressing 
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table of toilet articles and get them into a small travelling bag. 

There is a knocking at the door which Kitty at first pretends 
she does not hear. Outside the voice of a man is heard declaring 
that he has read the damned thing she has written for him and 
that he is convinced she does not mean a word of it. Let her 
open the door and face him. If she doesn’t he will break the 
door down. And to indicate that the breaking is possible he 
attacks the door violently. 

A little frightened Kitty bids him begone. She never wants to 
see him again so long as she lives. Besides, everybody in the 
house will hear him. 

He refuses to begone. He refuses to stir until she faces him 
and talks things out. She will have to talk things out sooner 
or later, why not now? There are things he must tell her; there 
are things she must know. 

Finally he (Bob Brown) makes so great a racket that Kitty 
unlocks the door and lets him in, backing away until she stands 
against the bed “staring with dread in her eyes.” 

Bob holds an open letter in his hand and as he waves it he 
repeats that she could not have meant what she has written. 
He isn’t in love with any other woman. He is in love with her. 
For anything, for everything, he has done he is sorry. The bare 
facts of the sin she alleges he has committed may be true— 
but not in the sense she has taken them. He wishes he had told 
her himself. He is amazed to learn that she had the facts from 
the other woman—from Alice herself. But that’s all over now— 


Bos—lIt’s all over and I—I’m sorry. You—good God— 
don’t take it like this!}—It has nothing to do with you—nor the 
way I feel towards you—nor what I am to you! ‘That’s what 
you’ve got to see. That’s what— 

Kitty—Go away—out of the house—till I get my things to- 
gether. I’m going to take the children to mother, and I’m going 
to get my divorce as quickly as I possibly can. 

Bos—You’re shaking and cold. I’m going to give you some 
whiskey. 

Kitty—Go out of this room and don’t come back. 

Bos (turning back at the door)—IVll be damned if I will! 
You’ve got to hear my side of it. We've got to talk it out. 

Kitty—I’m going to take the children to mother. 

Bos—No, you’re not. Not unless I say you can. 

Kitty—They’re not yours. They’re all mine. They’re mine. 

Bos—Don’t be a fool, Kitty. The whole business doesn’t mean 
anything more to me than getting drunk. In fact, that’s just 
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about what it is. It’s over. I’m sorry. I wouldn’t hurt you for 
anything in the world. 

Kitty—You don’t even know what you’ve done to me. 

Bos—The whole bloomin’ trouble is, Kitty, you don’t under- 
stand. You still think and feel and expect just what you did 
when you were a girl. She’s not in love with me. She’s all right. 
She knows her way about. 

Kitry—Oh— 

Bos—You still don’t know the actual honest to God truth 
about the man and woman business. If you did understand 
you’d forgive me. You’d say forget it, old man, and let’s go on. 

Kittyv—I’ve made up something that never was at all. I 
believed you were just exactly to me—what I was to you. I 
thought that being that way made—the children—more won- 
derful—made—made everything more— (Her voice breaks.) I 
know I was a fool. I thought it was the most beautiful thing 
in the world and it never was there at all. 


Again Bob pleads with Kitty, insisting over and over that 
their sacred love has not been, could not be, affected by anything 
that has happened. How can she be jealous of some one he does 
not love? 

It isn’t jealousy, Kitty insists. It is the hurt, the lie he has 
told her, the lie he has lived. Nothing’s been true. 

“Tf you're like this,” sobs Kitty, “nothing in the world is 
what I thought it was. I can’t ever believe in anything or any- 
body—ever—again!” 

“Tt’s horrible what you’re doing,” answers Bob. “Killing 
everything, busting it all up. You’re doing a great deal worse 
thing now than I ever did in my life. I never meant to hurt you 
—never—and you’re hurting me as much as you can. You're 
smashing up the only thing in the world I care a hang about and 
the only thing that means a damned thing anyway.” 

Again she dismisses him. In spite of his threat that if she 
lets him go out the door of that room he will never come back, 
she lets him go. He slams the door after him. Kitty falls sob- 
bing across the bed as the prologue curtain falls. 


ACT I 


On an afternoon in August three years later, at the country 
house of Mrs. Boucicault “somewhere in Westchester,” Perkins, 
a maid, is busily arranging a chair and cushions for the impend- 
ing approach of, her attitude indicates, a somewhat exasperating 
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person who is to rest there. Perkins is followed by Whitman, an 
English major-domo, gray, venerable, observant and intolerant, 
after the fashion of English butlers, come to inspect the arrange- 
ments and suggest such changes as forty years of service in Mrs. 
Boucicault’s employ has taught him his mistress will expect. 

Mrs. Boucicault, whose arrival is shortly negotiated with no 
more servant confusion than customarily attends such an event, 
“is seventy-six—half Victorian, half ultra-modern—an enormous 
amount of dominating personality radiating from her hardness 
and her insatiable thirst for life. Her clothes have rather a grand 
manner of having been well made but not modish—and a good 
deal of jewelry is mixed up with chains and three kinds of glasses 
hung about her neck. Her hair—iron gray—is worn rather high 
in puffs—her voice is warm and deep and her sense of humor 
dry and sharp. She has one slightly stiff knee and walks with a 
stout stick with a curved handle.” 

Seated finally, and a little heavily, among her cushions Mrs. 
Boucicault concludes the instructions she has been issuing from 
time to time regarding the expected arrival of a Mrs. Brown— 
Mrs. Courtland Brown—who is to be met on the five-fifteen or 
such later train as she may have taken and properly assigned 
a room in the north wing—the north wing, despite Whitman’s 
protest that the lady would be much more comfortable in the 
south wing. 

The weather is hot and Mrs. Boucicault is bored by the heat. 
She is also bored by the fact that she has been obliged to dress 
and she is none too happy in the knowledge that she is growing 
older and older, and that “the longer you live the more you 
have to regret.” 

She is cheered for the moment by the appearance of her grand- 
daughter, Dierdre Lessing, ‘a tall, dark, exotic creature of 20— 
just now very startlingly beautiful in a one-piece bathing suit of 
orange and black and a black coat.” 

Dierdre is on her way to the pool, and is taking the living 
room way as a short cut. A moment later she is followed by Bob 
Brown and the coincidence explains much. 

Mrs. Boucicault was sure both Dierdre and Bob were play- 
ing golf, but it appears that they had done their 18 holes in 
the morning and are just now bored by the heat. Mrs. Bouci- 
cault holds them long enough to warn Bob that another very 
attractive woman is about to join the house party, but the prom- 
ise fails to excite him. Just now he is finding Dierdre a fairly 
consuming study. 
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_ Kitty Brown’s arrival in a ravishing summer outfit finds Mrs. 
Boucicault eagerly awaiting her and grateful for her coming. 
The summons, they are agreed, was unexpected and a bit sudden, 
to say the least of it. The reason for it is still a bit obscure to 
Kitty. She was packing for a trip to California with her children 
when the Boucicault call for help was received. Now Kitty 
would like to know why all the hurry. 

Soon she is in possession of the essential facts. First, there 
is a man. “He’s one of those stray dogs I get interested in. I 
don’t know much about him—except that he’s been divorced—at 
least once, and seems to be rather humble as men go—and to 
have a fair amount of money. With your alimony it wouldn’t 
be bad at all.” 

Secondly there is a girl, Dierdre, the granddaughter. ‘She’s 
one of those gorgeous young things that are running around loose 
now. Lives alone—is alone—father one place—mother another 
—knows_ everything—everybody—done everything—and only 
twenty years old.” 

“J know,” murmurs Kitty. “I know. Wonderful—isn’t it. 
They get such a good start now. I’ve been made. They just 
are.” 

But Kitty has no intention of ever marrying again. Nor does 
she plan, as Mrs. Boucicault slyly intimates, to meet the econom- 
ical pressure by living in sin, as old-fashioned folk used to say. 
Her talent for clothes is beginning to pay dividends, she reports, 
and with an income assured men may come and men may go so 
far as she is concerned. But, as to this commission that Mrs. 
Boucicault would assign her— 

“Kitty,” the older woman frankly asks, “will you do this for 
me? Take him away from the girl?” 

“T thought your religion was hands off?” 

“Tt is. But it doesn’t work when it comes home. She’s my 
own grandchild.” 


Mrs. BoucicauLtT—I’ve got to keep her from going to the dogs 
before the first of October. 

Kitty—Why the first of October? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—She’s going to marry a nice boy the first 
of October—an awfully nice boy. He’s here too. They’ve got 
everything in common to make a go of it—when—bing—out of 
the blue she takes this shameless damnable passion for this man. 

Kirry—You don’t think you can do anything about that— 
do you? 
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Mrs. Boucicautt—That’s why I sent for you. 

Kitry—You never seemed like an old woman to me before, 
Bouci—not a bit. Always as fresh and open minded about life 
as— 

Mrs. Boucrcautt—Shut up. I’m not talking about life, ’m 
talking about my own granddaughter. 

Kitty—Oh, well then, of course you can’t be expected to use 
your common sense at all. 

Mrs. BoucicAuLtt—She’s in a kind of danger I don’t want to 
recognize—but I’m frightened, Kitty. I want to beat her over 
the head and make her behave, but I’m pretending I don’t see 
anything. Now the best thing that could possibly happen is for 
you to take the man. 

Kirry—I’m tremendously flattered that you think I could get 
a man away from a stunning young thing like that—but even if 
I could, don’t you know the sooner she finds out everything for 
herselfi—the sooner she loses her romantic illusions—the happier 
and safer she’s going to be? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—l’m not so sure. Women are getting 
everything they think they want now, but are they any happier 
than when they used to stay at home—with their romantic illu- 
sions—and let men fool them? 

Kitry—At least they’re more intelligent. That’s one thing 
I refuse to be—a happy fool. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Un! Id like to live another fifty years— 
without the bother of living—to see this thing through. I’ve 
watched a long procession of men, women and morals through 
three generations. I’m seventy-six, and I don’t know anything. 

Kitty—That’s why you’re so wise, dearest. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—I always knew my husband wasn’t faith- 
ful to me, but I lived in hell with him for fifty years because 
divorce wasn’t respectable. My only daughter had three divorces 
—which I was tickled to death to see her get—and there’s my 
grandchild in the middle of this modern moral revolution and I’m 
helpless—can’t do a thing for her. She’s grown up before I 
knew it—dumped herself in my lap and this thing has happened 
right under my nose. 

Kitty—Then for Heaven’s sake, let it happen. Let it alone. 

Mrs. BoucicauLt—No—by God—I won’t. She’s got to walk 
up that aisle a perfectly decent girl if I have to lock her up 
till— 

Kitry—Now see here, Bouci. I don’t think I’m clever enough 
for this job if it’s as important as all that. 
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Mrs. Boucicautt—You can do it if you want to. Didn’t 
I see you take the Russian away from the Italian princess before 
she even knew it? 

Kirry—I didn’t take him away. I just borrowed him for 
the week-end. Who else is here besides your piéce de résistance? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—I can’t remember. I never see any one 
till tea. From then on to midnight is as much as I can stand of 
any guests. 

Kitty—You don’t care what they do after midnight—just so 
they let you alone. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Not a bit! 


As the house party assembles Kitty is introduced. First to 
Townley Town who is “forty, tall, plain and charming; not very 
vivid, not very weak; indestructible in his inscrutable agreeable- 
ness.” 

“Flow do you do,” smiles Kitty. “Oh, you magnificent, long- 
legged Britishers. I’ve been avoiding you in Paris—but you are 
wonderful—aren’t you?” 

“Yes, we are—aren’t we?” 

A wasted approach on Kitty’s part, as it turns out. Townley 
isn’t the man. Townley is only a sort of professional guest, sub- 
ject to “Bouci’s” call that she is a man shy. 

Next comes Bruce Keen—“young, tall and good looking in a 
fresh, straightforward way’—looking for Dierdre. 

“This is Bruce Keen,” admits Townley, when the introduction 
is forced upon him; “young, handsome and very much in demand 
both with the upper bums and the best people. But by Monday 
morning you’ll find me very much more satisfactory.” 

“Do you think that’s clever?” scowls Bruce. 

“T didn’t hear him,” coos Kitty. “I was looking at you. How 
magnificent you long-legged Americans are! I’ve been avoiding 
you in Paris—but you—” 

Only Bruce is mystified by the laugh that follows. 

Now there is a flurry of tea, highballs and epigrams. Kitty 
has moved out to the porch and is more or less surrounded by 
the men. Madge Livingstone drifts in. She is “possibly thirty- 
eight—looking younger—tall and frail and beautiful in a pale 
patrician way. She is now wearing something diaphanous and 
trailing, which adds to her illusiveness. She moves with a slow 
grace and slight hauteur.” 

Mrs. Livingstone has been spending a languid day, listening 
a good part of the time to Wallace Grainger read aloud. Wallace 
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has such a good mind and writes such clever books Mrs. Living- 
stone is quite proud of having been his inspiration these last ten 
ears. 

a Now Mr. Grainger joins the group. “He is about forty. A 
man with a great deal of manner—the perfection of which seems 
trying to make up for lost enthusiasms. He is wearing flannels 
and is in most perfect style. He carries a paper novel and paper 
knife.” » 

Kitty is still on the terrace chatting and laughing with the 
men. Mrs. Livingstone, having been told that Kitty is a Mrs. 
Courtland Brown from California, has been struck with the fact 
that not only does Boucicault appear to be “going in for Browns” 
this season, but that Dierdre also appears to have taken a sud- 
den fancy to a charming gentleman of the same name. 

And then Bob Brown appears. He has a sofa pillow poised, 
ready to add his bit to the present comfort of Mrs. Livingstone, 
when he hears Kitty laugh. He is for the moment visibly par- 
alyzed with wonder. 

A moment later Kitty and the others have come in from the 
terrace, and Mrs. Boucicault is presenting her newest guest. 

“You two Browns must know each other,” she is saying. ‘Mr. 
Bob Brown this is Mrs. Courtland Brown.” 

There is a sufficient pause to attract Mrs. Boucicault’s atten- 
tion as Bob and Kitty quite frankly stare at each other. Then 
Kitty catches her breath and the situation is saved. 

“How wonderful you long-legged Americans are!” she says. 
“T’ve been avoiding you in Paris, but it 7s wonderful to see you 
again.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Don’t flatter yourself too much,” laughs Townley Town. 
‘She thinks we all have long legs.” 


Kitty—Has anybody got a cigarette? (The three men near 
her offer her one.) Oh, not three. That’s my unlucky number. 
The third of June was my wedding day, to-day is the third of 
August, and three years ago—thanks. (Taking a cigarette from 
one, and a light from another.) 

Bos (not taking his eyes away from Kitty)—What were you 
going to say—Mrs. Brown? Did anything unlucky happen to 
you three years ago? 

Kitty (as WaLuace lights her cigarette)—I thought so then. 
I’ve grown wiser since. Have you ever been in California, Mr. 
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Brown? I keep thinking I’ve seen you some place. (Moving 
a little towards Bos.) 

Bos—Yes—I have—but I don’t seem to remember the Court- 
land Browns. 

Kirty—cCourtland was my maiden name. I took it back after 
my divorce, of course, and I’m crazy about it. Mrs. Courtland 
Brown. Not bad, eh? 

TowNLEY—No—if one must be a Brown—Courtland cer- 
tainly helps. 

Kitry—That’s the way I feel about it. Perhaps you don’t 
mind being Brown. I did, horribly. 

Bos—You seem to have got rid of it pretty successfully. 

Kitty—Where’s that nice girl you were telling me about, 
Boucicault ? 

Mrs. Boucitcautt—Where is she, Bob? 

Bos—lI left her in the pool. She wouldn’t come out. 

Mance (still on the sofa)—I’m Madge Livingstone, Mrs. 
Brown. Nobody seems to be introducing us. 

Kitty (going to MavcE with gracious charm and putting out 
her hand)—Oh, how do you do. 

MapcEe—I’ve been admiring you. 

Kitty—How nice! I’m grateful! 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Go get your tea, Bob. (Bos, staring at 
Kitty, doesn’t hear.) Don’t stand around looking indefinite, 
Bob! Tea! 

Bos—What? Oh—yes—thanks. I'll have about the longest 
drink of Scotch I’ve ever had in my life—I think. (He goes to 
the tea table.) 

Kitty (watching him as he goes)—There’s something 
strangely familiar about that man. 

TowNLey—lI dare say all Browns have something in common. 


Dierdre is the last to be introduced to Kitty, and their mutual 
admiration is immediately spoken. Kitty, particularly interested 
in the plans for Dierdre’s wedding, recalls that she, too, was 
married in a little church, in the spring, when everything was 
just beginning instead of dying, and it was the most perfect of 
Junes. 

She must have been a perfect bride, Bob Brown suggests, and 
Kitty is ready to agree with him. She believed it all then, the 
holy sacrament and everything. 

“There never was such sunshine as it fell across the altar. 
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There never were such flowers—and such bridesmaids. They 
wore large soft hats and green tulle frocks. Darlings—every one 
of them. They all have their divorces now.” ‘They all laugh a 
little, with the exception of Bob and Madge. 

Bob is curious about the bridegroom, too. Was he also satis- 
factory—at the time? 

“He was the most perfect part of it,” promptly admits Kitty. 
“And I was more in love than any girl—any place—ever was.” 

Kitty is inclined to believe, however, that it is time for a change 
in the old-fashioned marriage customs. Dierdre and Bruce 
should be smart enough to evolve something new—‘“some grace- 
ful arrangement with all the little annoying things like love and 
fidelity entirely left out. It’s absolutely fatal to marry the ones 
we are in love with.” 

Now Kitty thinks she would like to take a walk and see the 
grounds. She doesn’t mind much whether she walks with Mr. 
Town or Mr. Grainger. She would, of course, like to accept Mr. 
Brown’s invitation, but unfortunately the others had spoken 
first. Kitty is really having a gorgeous time, she admits to Bob. 
The unexpectedness of everything is so thrilling. ... 

Kitty and Wallace Grainger are seeing the grounds. . . . Mrs. 
Boucicault and Townley Town have followed after. . . . Dierdre 
and Bruce Keen can’t hit upon anything to do except quarrel. 

It seems to Bruce that Dierdre is especially hard to please of 
late, and not at all keen about being with him or talking with 
him. And yet he is just as keen about her as ever. As a matter 
of fact Bruce is as jealous as a pup of this Brown guy and about 
convinced that Dierdre is making a congenital idiot of herself. 
They are still arguing the question when Kitty comes back to 
change her shoes for a longer walk, and Bob Brown follows her 
in from the terrace. 


Bos—Mrs. Brown—I’m awfully anxious to ask you something 
about California—if you'll be good enough to give me just a 
minute. 

WALLACE (who has followed Kitty in)—Ill come right back 
and wait for you here. 

DIERDRE (rising)—Is this going to be a secret conference? 
Do you want us to go? 

BrucEe—Yes, he does. Come on with me—if you can bear it. 
Sea DIERDRE @ push as they go off across the terrace to the 
right. 
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Bos (after a@ pause)—Why did you do this absurd thing? 
Why didn’t you say who we are—at once? 

Kitty—Why didn’t you? 

Bos—I couldn’t speak. It was— 

Kitry—Neither could I. It was all so quick. If we’d blurted 
it out at once—but we didn’t—and it’s infinitely better this way. 
Much more graceful. 

Bos—It’s ridiculous. I’m going to tell them now. 

Kitty—Oh, no, youre not. I refuse to be made a—con- 
spicuous. It’s done now—and much more comfortable this way 
—for everybody. Why spoil everybody’s week-end about a 
thing that is of no importance really? We were bound to run 
into each other, some time, some place. 

Bos—lI don’t like it. There’s no reason in the world why we 
shouldn’t tell them. 

Kitrty—There’s no reason in the world why we should. What 
possible difference can it make to anybody in any way? It will 
only be for such a little while. Any hostess would be grateful 
to us for keeping still—especially this one. 

Bos—Do you want me to go in town? 

Kitty (turning back to look at Bos)—And leave this nice 
girl? How absurd! 

Bop—she’s going to marry the boy. 

Kitty—Oh, surely not. 

Bos—What? 

Kitty—tThat half baked boy? He isn’t up to her. She’s 
ready for life. She’s gorgeous. I must tell you something. 
Bouci sent for me to take you away from her. Now you know 
that’s rather good. (She laughs.) 

Bos—You can’t be as hard as you seem. 

Kitty—You didn’t expect me to be soft—did you? 

Bop—Yow’re making them misunderstand you. They think 
you’re a hard boiled woman of the world—to put it mildly. Is 
that what you want them to think? 

Kitty—lI think it’s all a very amusing situation myself. For 
goodness’ sake, let’s be gay about it. 

Bos—I refuse to accept the situation. It’s uncomfortable and 
absurd. 

Kitty—lf this is uncomfortable what would it be if you told? 
Curiosity—watching. Why did it happen?—Who began it? 
What was it?—Feeling so sorry for me because I lost you. 

Bos—Oh— 
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Kirry—Spoiling the girl’s fun. 

Bos—Absurd. 

Kitty (with sudden fire)—I won’t have it all brought back. 
It’s a very trivial thing to ask—it seems to me. I do ask it. 
I—I shall leave at once if you’re going to do it. 

Bos—If you put it that way—I won't. 

Kitty—tThanks. 

WALLACE (coming back from the hall)—I hope I haven’t kept 
you waiting? 

Kitty (after a slight pause—remembering )—Oh—my shoes. 
I won’t be a minute. (She gets her coat from the piano quickly 
and crosses to the hall entrance.) Mr. Brown and I have found 
a distant relation—by marriage—but very distant. (She goes off 
quickly as the curtain falls.) 


JN al Med Be 


Dinner is about over the Sunday evening following when 
Madge Livingstone, having abruptly left the table, followed by 
Wallace Grainger, storms out into Mrs. Boucicault’s living room. 

Mrs. Livingstone, judging from her remarks, has stood about 
all she can stand. She doesn’t mind the other men acting as 
though they had never seen anything like Kitty Brown before, 
but she does most seriously object to Wallace acting that way. 
If she is no longer his inspiration, Mrs. Livingstone points out, 
then no part of their beautiful friendship is justified. 

Mrs. Boucicault and Dierdre follow Mrs. Livingstone and Mr. 
Grainger. Mrs. Boucicault comes to hurry the arrangement of 
the bridge tables on the terrace. If they are to play at all they 
had better get started. Dierdre’s interest at the moment is di- 
vived. She is lost in admiration of the executive ability of her 
grandmother and she finds the liqueurs and highballs on a side- 
table appealing to her mood. It is the highball that adds a touch 
to her loquaciousness as well as her frankness. She lets Mrs. 
Boucicault know that she (Dierdre) is fully aware of the con- 
spiracy to bring Kitty Brown to the house party to turn Bob 
Brown’s attention from other interests. She not only knows all 
about it, but she is greatly amused that it is not working. 

Pe forgetting who you are,” sharply suggests Mrs. Bouci- 
cault. 

“IT know damn well who I am,” answers Dierdre. “That’s why 
I’m going to manage my own business.” And she storms out on 
to the terrace. 
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Mrs. Boucicault is slightly upset by her granddaughter’s atti- 
tude, but not enough to accept Mrs. Livingstone’s sympathy. 
Neither her sympathy nor her advice. And as for Mrs. Living- 
stone being shocked—that’s all poppycock! 

“Don’t pose with me, Madge,” snaps Mrs. Boucicault. ‘She’s 
the only one of the whole pack I care a thing about. I love her. 
I’ve actually been fool enough to let myself love her. I’d begun 
to have some pride in her. I’d begun to think the good old stock 
was coming out. Why did this thing have to hit her? Why? 
And no matter what happens I can’t blame her. I blame myself 
and my respectable friends and the disrespectable things they are 
doing.” 

With this relief Mrs. Boucicault takes a tiny cigar from her 
case, borrows a light from Bob Brown, and recovers at least a 
moderate degree of amiability. 

Now they are all in from the dining-room. Dierdre carries a 
cup of coffee in one hand and a highball in the other. The coffee 
is for her grandmother and the highball for herself. Nor will 
she let Bob take it away from her. 

Kitty is surrounded by the men, as usual. Townley Town, 
Bruce Keen and Wallace Grainger hang upon her recollections 
of certain Paris music hall singers. This takes them to the piano 
where they get more fun than harmony out of their effort to 
duplicate the more popular songs. 

Dierdre is still defiant. She has no interest in a swim in the 
pool, now or later, with Bruce. Nor will she “talk things out” 
with him about Bob Brown. If they were to try to talk now they 
would only ball things up. For the present she wants to be let 
alone. 

And Kitty Brown refuses to talk things out with Bob. There 
may be many things he wants to ask her, as he insists, but she 
can’t imagine herself answering any of them. She quite de- 
liberately discourages every effort Bob makes toward a better 
understanding. 

There is no lessening of Dierdre’s interest in Bob, however. 
She has managed now to get him to herself, as Kitty leaves him. 


DrierpreE—Let’s hop in the pool after awhile. It’s so beastly 
hot. 

Bos—Is it? I don’t think so.. 

DrerprE—Oh—you don’t need the pool to cool off. Why the 
sudden drop in temperature? 

Bos—All your imagination. 
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DrierpRE—Am I as dark and glowing and mysterious as ever? 

Bos—You’re marvellous. 

DIERDRE—What are you looking at? (As he glances at 
Kitty.) 

Bos—I’m looking at you. 

Dierpre (lifting her face close to his)—And I’m looking at 
you, darling—and seeing the most wonderful things in the world. 

Bos (touching her highball glass)—Isn’t that enough? 

D1ERDRE—Don’t be so paternal. Come on. You need one 
yourself. (DrerpRE goes out—Bos follows her.) 

Kirtry—Townie, are you trying to persuade me you’ve fallen 
in love with me or is this just your week-end charm? 

Mrs. Boucicautt (coming down to Kitty)—Go on, Town- 
ley. 

TOWNLEY (rising)—Where shall I go? 

Mrs. Boucitcautt—Go to hell. 

Kitty (calling to TowN Ley as he goes)—And if you return 
—hbring me some very hot coffee. (TOWNLEY goes onto the ter- 
race to the table to get the coffee.) 

Mrs. Boucicautt (suddenly flaring at Kitry)—Why don’t 
you do what I want you to do? Get Bob Brown away from 
Dierdre? 

Kitty (rising quickly)—Really, Bouci, this is rather disgust- 
ing. You're putting a ridiculous thing up to me—an impossible 
thing. 

Mrs. Bouctcautt—You’re efficient enough with the others. 
Why are you so mulish about it? This is the first time I’ve seen 
you even speak to Bob. I’ve been watching Dierdre. I heard 
something she said to him just now. Help me, Kitty. 

Kitty—l’ve been watching her too. She is in love with him. 
Why on earth don’t you let them alone? Isn’t your Bob Brown 
as good as the other one for her to marry—better—since he’s 
the one she really wants? 

Mrs. Boucitcautt—He hasn’t the slightest intention of marry- 
ing her—and she’s throwing herself at him. Hot headed young 
daredevil! Anything could happen. I’m frightened, Kitty. 
(TowNLeEy comes back with a cup of coffee.) What is it, Town- 
ley? Go away. Go away and mind your own business. 

TownLry—This is my business. Don’t snort at me, angel. 
I was sent for this. 


Mrs. Boucicault is still having considerable trouble getting her 
bridge started. She manages to herd some of her prospective 
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partners toward the terrace, but loses others in the process. Now 
she finds Wallace Grainger trying desperately to recite a bit of 
poetry to Kitty Brown. And with Wallace started for the game 
Townley Town holds Kitty back while he tries as desperately to 
get her to promise to go to dinner with him in town as soon as 
they shall both get back. Now Townley has heard his hostess’s 
call and only Bob is left with Kitty. 

“The situation is getting more amusing every minute,” ob- 
serves Kitty. “Isn’t it?” 


Bos—No. I don’t think it is. It’s getting more ridiculous 
every minute. We ought to have told them in the first place. 
Let’s tell them now. It would clear the whole atmosphere. 

Kitty—The atmosphere doesn’t need clearing. Surely you 
aren’t embarrassed—are you? Don’t let my being here make 
the slightest difference to you in any way. 

Bos—About Dierdre—you mean? 

Kirty—About anything. 

Bos—yYou don’t think I’m in love with her? 

Kitty—Aren’t you? I’m no judge—of that. 

Bos—And you don’t think for a minute she’s—it’s anything 
serious with her? 

Kitty—Oh—isn’t it? I should have said it was something 
very serious. But perhaps I’m no judge of that either. 

Bos—You’re implying a lot—but you surely don’t think I was 
skunk enough to go after her. 

Kitty (moving away)—And you surely don’t think you have 
to explain anything to me. 

Bos—I want you to know how it is. I was flirting with her— 
a little—a little too much—perhaps—before you came—but 
seeing you has made me stop. 

Kitty—Oh—sorry. (Half turning back to him.) But Tl 
be gone in the morning—and it will be just as though I’d never 
been here at all. (Starting again to go.) 

Bos—Wait—please. 

Kitty—Yes? 

Bos—I’m not going to ask to see the children—though I want 
to—horribly. 

Kitty (having looked at him quickly with startled wistful 
eyes—and speaking with difficulty) —Bob—it is better for them 
to know only one side—even if that side is—me. 

Bos—Are they well? 
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Kirry—Very. Robert is getting to be more like you every 
minute. And Katherine is marvellous. 

Bos (looking at her eagerly and moving a little towards her) 
—Like you? 

Kitty—Yes, only more so. 

Bos—I hope she’ll be just exactly like you—just exactly—as 
you were, I mean. 

Kirry—She won’t, I assure you. Shell be much more in- 
telligent—and much more prepared. I believe in preparedness. 

Bos—You’re changed, Kitty. 

Kitry—I hope so. Three years of Paris ought to improve 
any woman, 

Bos—You seem to have had a pretty good time. 

Kirry—I’ve been awfully lucky in the people I’ve known. 
Gay, delightful people. 

Bos—Like these, you mean? 

Kitry—Um—all sorts. ' 

Bos—Tell me some more. You might sit down a minute at 
least. What have you actually been doing—all this time? (She 
hesitates in a long pause and then sits on the sofa back of her. 
Bos brings the arm chair and sits before Kitty.) 

Kitry—I’ve been working hard, too. 

Bos—At what? 

Kirty—Clothes. I’ve made a good connection with a firm in 
Paris, and I’m going to have a shop out home. 

Bos—What? 

Kitry—Yes. It will keep me going back and forth, which 
I shall adore. I can stand one place because I’ll always know 
I’m going to the other. 

Bos—Um. There’s something in that—possibly. Though 
the further I go the more I see I’d like to stay put—once I get 
in the right place. 

Kitry—Are there any right places? 

Bos—There’s just one—for me. But I’m not in it. (Kitty 
is about to rise. He goes on quickly.) Well—and— 

Kirty—lI think that’s about all—except that in a little while 
I shan’t have to have any more alimony—lI can take care of the 
children myself. 

Bos—You’ll do nothing of the kind. 

Kitry—Certainly I will. 

Bos—We'll see about that. 

Kitty—There’s something about one’s own money—making 
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it and spending it—that has—I know now how a man feels— 
only—he takes it for granted—and it’s a new thrill to me. 

Bos—And when you’re not working? 

Kitty—Like you I’ve been amusing myself with anything and 
everything that came my way. I know how a man feels about 
that too. ; 

Bos—Yourre very glib but I don’t know just what you mean. 
What—do you—exactly? 


Dierdre’s return interrupts them. Being a little more sus- 
picious than usual Dierdre is beginning to think that perhaps 
Kitty is trying to vamp Bob, though she hesitates to believe 
she would even if she could. 

The wind on the terrace has driven the bridge players inside, 
and now again there is considerable confusion and not a little 
sarcasm spent upon the reorganization of the tables. The play 
is no sooner started than one table, at least, is decidedly upset by 
the talkative Dierdre. Her association with the liquor wagon 
becomes more noticeable by the minute, and when she has some 
little difficulty separating the hearts from the jumping spades 
it is, Madge Livingstone insists, time to find out whether they 
are playing bridge or what. 

Even being dummy does not help Dierdre. It gives her an 
opportunity, rather, to pick up her conversation with Kitty. 
She wants to tell Kitty just why she was sent for—to take Bob 
away from her. But it can’t be done. That much she wants to 
say and does say, and neither Bob nor Bruce nor her grand- 
mother can keep her quiet. 

“Bruce,” demands Mrs. Boucicault, sharply, “take her out 
of the room.” 

“Why should I leave the room?” indignantly demands Dierdre. 
“T’m a great deal more decent than anybody in it.” 


Kirty (lifting her head quickly and throwing her cards on 
the table)—I don’t think there’s any doubt about that. Why 
don’t we all leave the room—in the order of our sins? 

TowNnLEY—That’s a good idea. I'll start the procession. (He 
goes up towards the terrace—stopping as Kitty speaks.) 

Kitty—I’ll come next. (She goes up—stopping as DIERDRE 
calls out.) - 

Drerpre—But, Kitty—I want you to know. 

Bruce (in low tone to DIERDRE—standing above her)— 
Dierdre—please. 
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Drerpre—I can’t help it, Bruce. (BrucE turns away quickly 
and goes onto the terrace.) 

Mrs. Boucitcautt—You’ve disgraced yourself,, Dierdre. 

Kirry—Why do you say that, Bouci? She’s only telling the 
truth. I think it’s delightful. 

Drerpre—Gran thinks I’m tight.. (Her head drops a little over 
the back of the chair.) 

Kitty (going to DrrrpRE)—Just chatty—aren’t your I am 
too—when I’ve had a drink or two. If this had been me—in- 
stead of you—my word—the things I could have told about the 
first time I fell in love. Couldn’t you, Mr. Brown? 

Bos (standing at the left of the table)—I don’t think any- 
body would be interested. 

Kirtry—Oh, it’s always amusing. Why don’t we make it an 
“T confess” game—and cross our hearts to be as honest as 
Dierdre? How many times has it been the first time with you, 
Townie? 

TowNLEY—Well—a— You'll have to give me a few minutes 
to think. 

_ Krrry—While he’s thinking—will you, Madge? May I call 
you Madge? We’re all getting so cosy and real now. 
MapcEe—TI find this excessively disagreeable, Mrs. Brown. 
DrERDRE—Bob, you tell Kitty how it is with us. 

Bos—Don’t, Dierdre! 

DrERDRE—You wouldn’t take him away from me, would you, 
Kitty? You mustn’t now. 

Kitry—No danger of that—is there, Mr. Brown? 

Mrs. BoucitcAutt—Dierdre, leave this room! 

DiErDRE—No! I want to tell— 

Kitry—Come on, dear. Come outside and tell me. I know 
just how you feel. How could you resist Bob. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Katherine! Are you upholding Dierdre? 

Kitry—lIll do my best. She’s a little tall for me. 

Boucicautt—Katherine, I’m ashamed of you. 

Kitty—That’s good, Bouci. I’m ashamed of you, too. You’ve 
been very naughty with your heavy intrigue. I told you I wasn’t 
clever enough for this job. 

Bos—What job? 

Kirry—Oh, to get you, and have you and hold you, forever. 

Mapcre—Boucicault, I can’t stand this brazenness! 

Kirry—Now if it were Wallie you wanted me to take away 
from somebody—there’s no telling what might have happened. 
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(She smiles at WattacE—much to his excited embarrassment— 
and turns toward the terrace as the curtain falls.) 


An hour later Kitty Brown walks out from her bedroom onto 
a balcony flooded with moonlight. She is wearing a charming 
dressing robe into which Perkins has helped her and she is ready 
for the night. In the morning she will have her coffee at 8, she 
warns Perkins, and thus be ready for an early train into town. 

In the shadows below the balcony the glow of a cigarette is 
seen. Behind the cigarette is Townley Town. Before Kitty 
can stop him he is on the stairs at the end of the balcony and is 
coming up. They are creaky stairs and apparently none too 
safe, but Townley manages them. At the top he quiets Kitty’s 
further protests by pulling her down on the top step beside him. 

Townley’s intentions are apparent but his manners are re- 
strained. He has, he admits, fallen quite in love with Kitty 
and he is greatly cheered as to the possibilities by her frank ad- 
mission that she finds him a most agreeable person. Kitty is 
different, Townley admits. He feels fearfully sorry for Bob 
Brown, being pursued as he undoubtedly is by Dierdre. It isn’t 
the women who pursue men that are the most attractive. It is 
the women who keep them wondering, as Kitty has kept Town- 
ley wondering. 

Now he is of a mind to find out exactly where he stands. Nor 
will he take gracefully the suggestion that he had better be 
going. He has followed Kitty to the door of her room and is 
eagerly bent upon having a good-night kiss. Kitty refuses him 
when suddenly the shutters of the French windows in an ad- 
joining room are thrown open and Bob Brown walks out upon 
the balcony. 

Kitty is as quick as the shutters, however, and with a push 
she shoves Townley into her room and closes the door. 


Bos—Kitty! 

Kittry—Oh—it’s your room! Fancy that! 

Bos—Kitty, you don’t believe anything that girl said— 
(Kitty shakes her head at Bos.) What’s the matter? No one 
can hear us. There’s no one about. I don’t know what she 
told you, but you’ve got to know I haven’t done anything you 
could object to. 

Kitty (calling)—Townley—did you find the cigarettes? Come 
out. (A pause. TowNLEy comes out.) That’s Mr. Brown’s 
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room. Isn’t it amusing? (Zo Bos.) We were wondering. 
We've been sitting on the steps—smoking—to keep the mos- 
quitoes away. They’re awfully bad to-night—aren’t they? The 
vines, I s’pose. Mr. Townley was just going. Perhaps you'll 
stay now. Perhaps you'll bring out some chairs, Mr. Brown? 
(The men stare at each other amazed—embarrassed.) No? 
Oh—well—I’ll see you to-morrow night, Townie. Better ring 
me up in the afternoon at three—sharp. I'll be awfully busy 
all day. What? 

Town ey (after a slight pause)—I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand quite. 

Kirry—You will. I shall have something frightfully amusing 
to tell you at dinner. Good night. 

TowNLEY—It seems Boucicault’s scheme did work then. 

Kittry—Not at all. At least not her way. That’s what I'll 
tell you about. It’s unbelievably funny. 

Town ey (coldly)—I see. 

Kitty—Oh, do you! You don’t in the least. This seems to 
be rather too staggering for you. Don’t be melodramatic I beg. 
If you want me to dine with you ring me up. If you don’t— 
don’t. Good night. 

TowniLEy—At three—sharp. Good night. Good night, 
Brown. (Bos doesn’t speak.) 

Kitty (putting her hand out impulsively to TowNLEY)— 
Yowre a darling. (Town rey takes Kitty’s hand for an in- 
stant—and goes down the steps.) 

Bos—What does it all mean? 

Krrry—All what? Townley on my balcony? That ought 
not to need an interpretation—for you. 

Bos—What? 

Kitty—Yes. Good night. (She starts to go.) 

Bos—Is it—what it looks like? 

Kirty—Nothing very novel about it—is there? 

Bos—What was he doing in your room? 

Kitty—That’s a very naive question—for you. How silly it 
allis. I’m going to bed. Good night. 

Bos—kKitty! 

Kirry—Yes? 

Bos—It’s horrible! I can’t believe it. It isn’t you 

Kitry—lI don’t think you know much about what is—or isn’t 
—me. 

Bos—I do. You can’t have changed like this. It simply is 
not possible. 
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Kitry—Wby not? 

Bos—Are you doing this sort of thing all the time? God— 
what are you laughing at? 

Kitty—It’s so funny! 

Bos—No it isn’t! I want you to know I’ve absolutely done 
nothing wrong towards Dierdre Lessing. I’m horribly sorry and 
ashamed about the whole thing downstairs—and you’ve got to 
tell me exactly what you mean by this. In the name of heaven, 
why did you let that man come up here! Is he— 


At which moment Dierdre Lessing walks out of Bob Brown’s 
room and joins Bob and Kitty on the balcony. She, too, is 
plainly suspicious. She is, however, willing to stand by what she 
has done. She has meant everything she has said and she has 
come to talk things over with Bob. Bob’s idea that Kitty should 
chaperone Dierdre back to her room, in case some one else might 
be moving about, strikes her as being decidedly amusing. 

Now that she is there Dierdre wants to put her problem up to 
Kitty. She is engaged to Bruce, but she is crazy about Bob. 
What would Kitty do if she were in her place? 

“Tf I were in your place,” Kitty answers, quite seriously, ‘I’m 
sure I would marry Bob. (Bos turns to watch Kitty.) Id 
believe that he was the one man for me—and that I’d be the one 
woman for him—always. I’d believe that nothing could ever 
change him. That’s the way I know I’d feel about Bob—but 
I suppose you’re much too intelligent for that.” 

But that isn’t at all what Bob wants. He never has thought of 
Dierdre in that way, he insists, even in the face of her denials 
that he was confessedly crazy about her before Kitty arrived. 
That’s it! Dierdre decides. It is Kitty who has worked this 
change in Bob. She has taken him. That’s what their being 
there together and alone means! 

Bob would tell Dierdre of his relation to Kitty, but Kitty will 
not have that. It is better that Dierdre should believe what she 
wants to. It is better, anyway, if she is in love with Bob that 
she find out his unworthiness before rather than after she marries 
him. And Dierdre, believing the worst, leaves them. 

Bob is furious at the thought that Dierdre will think what she 
does of Kitty. He will not have that. He will clear the whole 
thing up the first thing in the morning. 

If he does he will spoil everything, insists Kitty. As it is the 
plan has worked just as Mrs. Boucicault wanted it to and no 
one is hurt. It is an easy way out for Bob. Kitty is not sure that 
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she has not had quite a kick out of it herself. So why not let 
matters stand. 


Bos—Kitty, I’m more in love with you than I ever was in my 
life. 

Kirry—Oh—Mr. Brown, this is so sudden. 

Bos—lI adore you. 

Kitty—It’s the moon. 

Bos (taking her by the shoulders and turning her towards 
him)—Stop this. Look at me. Talk to me like—like— 

Kitty—Like what? 

Bos—Like your own honest-to-God self. You haven’t said a 
real thing to me since you came. 

Kirty (getting away from him)—I don’t know any real things 
—do your 

Bos—Stop bluffing and hedging. I love you! Doesn’t that 
mean anything to you at all? 

Kitty—Yes, that I’m something new to you. 

Bos—How much does this Townley thing mean? 

Kitty—Nothing in particular. Only that you’re not used to 
seeing other men aware of me. 

Bos—I’m not used to seeing other men treating you as though 
they had a right to—to— 

Kittry—To what? 

Bos—To come up here. 

Kitty—Townley had a perfect right to come up here. I in- 
vited him. 

Bos—God, Kitty, I can’t stand this. What does it mean? 

Kittry—It means I like him. 

Bos—And what else? 

Kitty—I don’t know what else—yet. 

Bos—How far has it gone? 

Kitty—Just as far as—as— 

Bos—As—what? 

Kitry—As the door. 

Bos—Are you in love with him? 

Kirty—I always like to think I’m in love with somebody. 

Bos—lIs there nothing left of what you used to feel for me? 
Is every bit of it gone? 

Kitry—Every little bit. 

Bos—Is it? 

Kirty—Do you think I’m a fool? I’ve filled my life with 
other things. 
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Bos—What things? 

Kitty—Things—things—to take the place of the ones I used 
to think were everything and found were nothing. 

Bos—What about you—yourself? What’s become of that? 

Kitry—lI find myself a much easier person to live with than 
I used to be. I don’t take myself as seriously as I used to. 

Bos—Oh, Kitty, you were the sweetest thing in the world, 
and you still are. 

Kitty—Was I? I don’t remember. 

Bos—I don’t believe you’ve changed. You’re the same ador- 
able thing I loved, and you’re even more so now. Kitty, I—I— 

Kitty—No—no—Bob. 

Bos (drawing her close in his arms)—Please—please—darling. 

Kitry—Oh, no—Bob, not that. 

Bos—I can’t help it, Kitty. Why can’t I have you again? 
(He kisses her.) 

Kirry—lIt’s over—it’s finished. (Getting away from him.) 

Bos (after a pause in a low, hard tone)—Is there anybody 
else? 

Kitty—Yes. Why not? 

Bos—lIs this the way you’ve been living? Have there been 
other men? Have you—have you— 

Kirry—And if I have, what of it? (She stops as a soft 
whistle is heard from below.) 

WALLACE (not seen in the darkness)—Kitty, are you there? 

Kitty (to Bop)—Well—we’re both having a busy evening— 
aren’t we? It’s Wallie. Hello, lovely night, isn’t it? (Looking 
over the railing.) 

WALLAcE—I want to say a poem to you. 

Kittyv—I’m dying to hear it—but you can’t now. Somebody 
else is here. 


Wa.tLtAceE—Oh. 
Kirry—Sorry. Ring me up at three o’clock to-morrow— 
sharp. 


Wa.LiAcE—At three sharp. 

Kitry—Perhaps J’ll have dinner with you to-morrow night. 

Watiace—Thanks. 

Kitty—Good night. 

WALLACE (softly)—Good night. 

Kitty (after a slight pause)—Well—I don’t expect anybody 
else—but perhaps you do—Mr. Brown. Good night. (She goes 
in as the curtain falls.) 
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ACT III 


At 9 o’clock next morning Mrs. Boucicault’s week-end guests 
are variously preparing to depart. Dierdre, the shock of the 
previous evening’s experience still upon her, is trying to avoid 
Bruce Keen, who insists upon following her wherever it may be 
she intends going. Dierdre, on the other hand, is equally de- 
termined to be by herself. Her impulse is to jump in a car and 
ride and ride until she is far away from everybody and where 
she can think, 

As for her feelings toward Bob Brown, she is not sure what 
they are, either. Of course Kitty Brown had won him away 
from her. Dierdre couldn’t hope to compete with that type of 
woman. But what did that matter? What if she had found 
them alone on Kitty’s balcony? ‘She is still desperately inter- 
ested in Bob. 


DrierprE—If he came down here right now and asked me to 
go away with him—I’d go. 

Bruce—You wouldn't. 

DreRDRE—I would. 

Bruce—You're not in love with him. It’s just a—an—in- 
fatuation. 

DrerpRE—Whatever it is I’ve got it. 

Bruce (touching DriERpRE’s shoulder and sitting on the seat 
at left of the sofa)—You'll get over it. I’ve been that way— 
lots of times. 

Drierpre—Of course you have. But I haven’t. It means 
something to me, 

Bruce—Not a thing. Not a damn thing. If you threw your- 
self away on that man you’d want to kill yourself afterwards. 

DrerprE—Applesauce! 

Bruce (leaning towards her over the back of the sofa)— 
Dierdre—dearest—I want to see you through this. Believe me 
there’s nothing in it but what you'll be terribly sorry for—and 
ashamed of afterwards. 

DrierprRE—Awfully wise—aren’t you? 

Bruce—You bet I’m wise. I want to marry you. I love you. 
I ne to make it the—the greatest ever—and we could, too—if 
you’d— 

DIERDRE—Yes—why do you want to marry me? Why do you 
love me? (Breaking a little.) I think it’s perfectly marvellous 
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that you do, Bruce—but why?—It’s because you’ve lived enough 
to be sure. Well, I haven’t. 

Bruce—You don’t have to go through that. 

DIERDRE (softening and putting a hand over his)—Listen, 
Bruce—I like you better than anybody in the world. Maybe 
we are the best bet for each other. But I’m not crazy about you 
the way I am about Bob. 

Bruce—Take it from me—liking is a better bet than craziness. 

DIERDRE (drawing her hand away)—Now, don’t talk to me 
like Santa Claus. I want to know what I’m doing because I 
ee Not because somebody’s telling me what I ought 
to do. 

Bruce—If you’d use your bean and tell yourself the truth 
you’d know what to do. 

DIERDRE—I am using my bean. That’s just it. I’m not swal- 
lowing any old stuff. 

Bruce—Now get this. There’s no new slant on this old stuff 
at all. Either a girl’s decent or she isn’t. There’s no half way 
business about it—and when a fellow gets down to brass tacks, 
he wants the girl he’s going to marry—the one who is going to 
be the mother of his kids—to be the straightest, finest, cleanest 
thing in the world. 

DrieRDRE—Pearls you learned at mother’s knee. And if a girl 
wants the darling boy she marries to be the same thing—where 
the hell is she going to find him? 


That, insists Bruce, man-like, is not the same thing at all. But 
it is to Dierdre. She can’t see, for that matter, why she shouldn’t 
have Bob for a time and marry Bruce, too. 

The arrival of Mrs. Boucicault interrupts the discussion. 
Bouci has come to speed her parting guests and she loathes the 
job. And yet there is an intense sort of pleasure to her in seeing 
them go. 

Now Bruce has gone and Dierdre has turned on her grand- 
mother. It’s a rotten low down thing grandmother has done— 
sending for Kitty and setting her deliberately on the trail of 
Bob Brown. It may be some satisfaction to her to know all 
that has happened—that she (Dierdre) had gone to Bob Brown’s 
room the night before and that she found Bob and Kitty to- 
gether, which is evidence that Mrs. Boucicault’s conspiracy had 
been quite successful. But it hasn’t made any difference in 
Dierdre’s feelings toward Bob. 

“Just because you cooked up a nasty thing with that kind of 
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woman—” Dierdre is saying when Kitty Brown comes through 
the door. 

“T suppose I’m the woman,” ventures Kitty. 

“T know that this is all ridiculous nonsense,” explodes Mrs. 
Boucicault. “Kitty, I don’t believe a word of it!” 

“Why don’t you? You wanted it to happen, didn’t you? 
That’s why you offered me your hospitality, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Boucicault still refuses to believe what she has heard. 
Again she demands that Kitty deny Dierdre’s charge, and again 
Kitty refuses to clear herself. But there are angry flashes in her 
voice when Dierdre repeats her own conviction of Kitty’s sin. 

“Don’t take me for a blithering idiot, Gran,” sneers Dierdre. 
“T know.” 

“And what do you know?” snaps Kitty. ‘There was just a 
minute last night when I wanted you to believe I’d done that 
rotten thing—because I thought it would save you a bigger 
headache—later on. More or less the same thing happened to 
me—once—and I was sorry for you—with all my heart. I in- 
tended to hold my tongue—and go through with it. But since 
you've talked—in not quite a good sportsman way—we’ll talk a 
little more. You came to the gentleman’s—balcony—and found 
me there first. Surely you can allow me the same comfortable 
freedom—without question—which I grant you. Besides—I 
wasn’t alone with him—remember. Mr. Townley was there too.” 

Townley, a little flustered, is forced to admit that he was there. 
And Wallace Grainger, following him into the room, also con- 
fesses that he, too, played a small though obscure part in the 
famous balcony scene. 

These revelations are almost too much for Mrs. Boucicault. 
And when the situation is further complicated by the arrival of 
Bob Brown, followed by Dierdre’s insistence that, so long as Kitty 
is revealing so much she tell about Bob’s part in the adventure, 
too, the air is at least vibrant with expectancy. 

Bob refuses to permit Kitty to stand as charged before this 
house party, even if she doesn’t, as she says, care a hang what 
any of them may choose to think of her. But Kitty holds him 
to his promise not to mention the true state of affairs. She will 
not, however, let Dierdre’s charge that she is trying to “make a 
joke of the whole rotten affair” pass unanswered. 

“And what are you trying to make out of it?” she demands, 
spiritedly. ‘I know I asked you to believe that inconceivably 
vile thing—and now I ask you not to. That’s where the joke 
comes in. I’m afraid I’ve tried to be a little too clever, Bouci. 
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I’m afraid I’ve got myself in too deep. There doesn’t seem to 
be anything about me to tell—what I am—(her voice breaks)— 
or how things are. That’s rather a joke, too. I know exactly 
what each and every one of you is thinking about me—each in 
his own way. (Yo Drerpre.) If you think I took your Mr. 
Brown away from you last night—allow me to give him back 
to you this morning.” 

Kitty starts to go, but Bob stops her. 

“Dierdre—listen! Kitty is my wife—or was!” he says, as a 
murmur of amazement sweeps the group. ‘She divorced me three 
years ago. But she still is my wife—to me. There never has 
been and there never will be any one to take her place. The 
greatest thing that could happen to me would be for her to take 
me back—but that—I know—is a lost hope.” 

“You always have had good manners, Bob,” admits Kitty. 
And then to the others: “He’s only being magnificent, Bouci. 
This accidental meeting doesn’t change anything for us. That 
was settled three years ago. Don’t let it change anything for 
anybody else.” 

They have nearly all left now, both Townley and Wallace 
thrilled with the expectation of calling Kitty at 3 in town. 
Mrs. Boucicault, though reluctant to have Bob and Kitty speak 
their farewells alone, has returned to the routine of her house- 
hold. She would love above all other things to hear what they 
have to say to each other but she leaves them. 

What Kitty has to say is, she thinks, good-by and no more. 
What Bob has to say is that he will not accept this good-by. He 
has not slept a wink all night and he must know the truth. The 
truth about the men he had found on Kitty’s balcony, the truth 
about her life since she has been a divorcee. If what she would 
let him believe is true, then obviously she cannot keep the chil- 
dren, a statement that fills her with a momentary fear. 

There is something to confess between them, and much to 
reiterate. It has been a miserable three years of separation for 
Bob, and, despite a courageous determination to be gay about it, 
it has not been a happy time for Kitty. 

But it probably has been better for them—better than for her 
to have forgiven him that first time and then gone on forgiving 
and forgiving other lapses. Better for her that she, too, should 
have had her experiences and come to know how shallow such 
adventures can be. The confession is a blow to Bob. 

“How could you! How could you!” he cries in the bitterness 
of his disappointment. 
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“Because I loved you so!” Kitty answers, with sudden full 
abandon. 


Kitty (letting her feeling carry her away at last)—Heaven 
and earth and God were all mixed up in you. When that was 
gone nothing was left. Can’t you understand that? I suppose 
you think I ought to have stayed at home with a broken heart, 
for the rest of my life—hugging my ideals. But I didn’t seem 
to be able to do that. I had to get out and find out what it was 
all about—to see why you did it. 

Bos—Well, then if you’ve found out so much—if you’ve got 
so wise and experienced—you know now how little that affair 
meant to me. 

Kirty—yYes, I know now. I know both sides. I wanted to 
find out whether I’d been a fool or not—whether I had exag- 
gerated what you did. Well, I hadn’t. It was just as horrible 
as I thought it was. Bob, marriage means just one thing—com- 
plete and absolute fidelity—or it’s the biggest farce on earth. 

Bos—I could make our marriage now what you thought it 
ought to be then. 

Kitty (sitting on the sofa)—That I should live to hear you 
say that, Mr. Brown! 

Bos (standing in front of her)—How can you be so hard? 

Kitry—Because I refuse to be made unhappy again. 

Bos (sitting above her on the sofa)—Kitty, darling, if you’d 
let me begin again! _God—what we’ve lost! Two people who 
loved each other as we did! 

Kitty—Don’t harp on that. 

Bosp—We had the great chance and muffed it. 

Kitty—tThe chance is gone now, Bob. Let’s be sane and look 
this in the face. What if we did go back—what of it? What is 
there in it? 

Bos—wWell, not so much if we’re only thinking of ourselves. 
The thing that’s been hitting me in the eye in the last three 
days is that there is something a damned sight bigger in it than 
ourselves—and that’s what we ought to grab now—and hang 
on to. 

Kitty—The real thing, yes. But as it is—as we’ve all made 
it. 

Bos—Well, it is the real thing—to plenty of people. 

Kitty—To whom, for instance? Anybody you know? 

Bos—Yes, of course. 
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Kitty—Who are they? 

Bos—Well—a—a— 

Kirty—Exactly. Now let’s get over this and not be sorry it 
happened. And the next time we see each other we’ll be more 
game about it. 

Bos—All right. Then we’re going to be friends. Have dinner 
with me to-night in town. 

Kitty—lI have to eat two dinners now. 

Bos—Eat three. I'll make it any time you say. 

Kitty—Why not all dine together? 

Bos—Cut out Townley. 

Kittry—But not Wallie. You don’t mind Wallie. He’s having 
the time of his life. (They laugh together, Bos bends over her 
and kisses her hair.) 

Bop—Give me a chance to make you love me again. That’s 
fair, isn’t it? 

Kitty—Love isn’t enough, Bob. 

Bos—tThe children. 

Kitty—We had the children. We had love—but that didn’t 
keep us together. No, Bob, I’m not going to give you a chance 
to hurt me again. It’s the awfulest hurt in the world and it 
would still be there, if I’d let it. (She rises and moves away from 
him.) 

Bos (following her a little)—But I wouldn’t hurt you again. 

Kitty—No, Bob—I’m not going back. I’m going on. I don’t 
know to just what—but on. For heaven’s sake let’s be gay about 
it. 

Bos—To see you like this is a worse tragedy than losing you. 
Aren’t you sick of this damned batting around—trying to fool 
yourself into thinking you’re having a good time? 

Kitty—Maybe you’ve had enough—you’ve been at it longer 
than I have—maybe you’re ready for your slippers at the fire— 
I’m not. (Putting on her coat.) 

Bos—Oh, Kitty, marry me again. 

Kitty—Your’re out of your senses. 

Bos—lIt’s what I want. It’s the only thing I do want—you 
and the children. Can’t we make a fresh start? 

Kirty—It’s too late. 

Bos—Do you hate me? 

Kitty (putting on her gloves)—No. 

Bos—Then why— 

Kitty—Oh, it isn’t you. 
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Bos—What is it then? 

Kirry—lIt’s myself. I couldn’t. Neither could you, Bob. 
You're just making a gallant gesture. 

Bos—No. From the minute I saw you, something pounded 
in me so hard—an idiotic hope—a something bigger than I ever 
had—or ever knew there could be.. This is tougher than the first 
time I lost you. Good-by, Kitty. (Putting out his hand.) 

Kitty (taking his hand after an instant’s hesitation )—Good- 
by—and good luck. You'll get over this, Bob, in no time at all. 

Bos—Oh— 

Kitty—Yes, you will, I know. It doesn’t take long. 

Bos—Well, how is it going to end? What will you do? Where 
are you going? 

Kirry—I don’t know, I am sure. Life’s a very complicated 
business, isn’t it? 

Bos—Do you think I could make you love me again? ‘That’s 
the point. 

Kitty—That’s what I’m afraid of. That’s why I’m running 
now. 

Bos (going to her)—Kitty— 

Kirty—lIf I let myself go, I could be fascinated by you again 
in no time at all. 

Bos—You’re adorable! 

Kitty (holding him off)—No, Bob, let’s not make fools of 
ourselves. It would be no joke for either one of us to try to 
settle down again. 

Bos—But we— 

Kitry—No, I’m afraid, Bob. I’m honestly afraid. (Sitting 
in the large chair.) 

Bos—Why? Why, dearest? 

Kitty—I don’t know. I’ve been so gay—so—so full of—so 
empty. 

Bos (dropping on his knees in front of her)—Kitty! 

Kitty—So lonely— 

Bos—Darling! 

Kritty—Oh, Bob, I love you so. (Putting her arms about 
his neck.) Take me back. 

The curtain falls. 


MACHINAL 
A Tragedy in Ten Episodes 


By SopHiz TREADWELL 


THE gossiping heralds declared that Sophie Treadwell’s drama, 
“Machinal,” scheduled by Arthur Hopkins for September pro- 
duction, was frankly a dramatization of the then barely cold 
sensation, the Ruth Snyder-Judd Gray murder trial. 

Miss Treadwell arose in her place periodically to deny these 
rumors. She had, she was willing to admit, been influenced to 
some extent by the grinding forces of a mechanistic world that 
had played a part in the lowering of Ruth Synder’s standards 
and loyalties, her morals and ambitions, her pathetic and utterly 
frustrated pursuit of happiness. But ‘“‘Machinal” was in no sense 
a dramatization of the Snyder-Gray case nor of any other. 

When the play was produced September 7, 1928, the drama 
reviewers were quick to repeat the charge that here, if not a 
dramatization of the Snyder woman’s life, crime and death, was at 
least a sort of idealized reflection of it. 

It was, in many respects, a perfect presentment of melodrama. 
Mr. Hopkins and Robert Edmund Jones, his scenic designer, had 
caught the spirit of Miss Treadwell’s deeper message and had 
illustrated it with impressive effect. 

The settings were largely imaginative and partially impres- 
sionistic. The episodes were brief and frequently melted one into 
the other by the blacking out of the conclusion of one scene, the 
changing of the meagre settings and the raising of the lights on 
the episode following. 

The play was the talk of the early season. Its popularity 
waned, however, and after ninety odd performances it was with- 
drawn. The American playgoer never has been one to endorse 
the tragic drama enthusiastically. 

In Miss Treadwell’s play the grinding of the machine begins 
with the introduction of the Young Woman in the office in which 
she works, ‘She is any Young Woman, going any day to any 
business. Ordinary. The confusion of her own inner thoughts, 
emotions, dreams, cuts her off bg any actual adjustment to the 
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routine of work. She gets through this routine with a very small 
surface of her consciousness. She is not homely and she is not 
pretty. She is preoccupied with herself—with her person. She 
has well-kept hands, and a trick of constantly arranging her 
hair over her ears.” 

The scene of her employment is the office of the George H. 
Jones Company; a hive of a place in which telephone girls, ste- 
nographers, filing clerks and adding clerks are jumbled together 
in a kind of orderliness that may promote efficiency but does not 
make for either comfort or concentration. 

Over this office there is the steady drone of business: The whine 
of the phone girl, with her lifeless repetitions of “George H. Jones 
Company; good morning; hello; he’s in conference; Mr. K. 
wants you; Spring 1726; hello; George H. Jones Company,” etc. 
The adding clerk’s incessant buzz of figures mingles with the 
filing clerk’s mutterings of reports and market matters and the 
stenographer’s strained efforts to read her notes. 

Intermingled with these the gossip of the office; the sly refer- 
ences to parties held and parties planned; to personalities with 
“it” and personalities with none; to the fact that She is late; 
that She has the boss going and coming; that She lives with her 
mother— 

Jones, the boss, isin. A flabby, smiling, slogan-shouting Jones, 
given to speeding things up, to hewing to the line, to first being 
sure he is right and then going ahead. He comes now looking for 
Miss A; he would see Miss A as soon as she comes in; he would 
not be disturbed while he is in conference—with Miss A. 

The Young Woman arrives, fussed and conscious. The force 
greets her characteristically. 


STENOGRAPHER—You're late! 

Firinc CLerK—You’re late! 

AppInc CLERK—Yourre late! 

STENOGRAPHER—And yesterday! 

Firinc CLerK—The day before. 

AppiInGc CLERK—And the day before. 
STENOGRAPHER—You'll lose your job. 

Younc Woman—No! 

STENOGRAPHER—No! (Workers exchange glances.) 
STENOGRAPHER—Can’t? 

Frrinc CLerK—Rent—bills—installments—miscellaneous. 
ADDING CLERK—One ten—ninety-five—$3.40—35—12.60. 
STENOGRAPHER—Then why are you late? 
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Younc Woman—Why? 

STENOGRAPHER—Excuse! 

ADDING CLERK—Excuse! 

Firinc CLERK—Excuse! 

TELEPHONE—Excuse it, please. 

STENOGRAPHER—Why? 

Younc Woman—tThe subway! 

TELEPHONE—Long distance? 

FItinc CLERK—Old stuff! 

AppINGc CLERK—That stall! 

STENOGRAPHER—Stalled? 

Younc Woman—No— 

STENOGRAPHER—What ? 

Younc Woman—lI had to get out. 

ADDING CLERK—Out? 

FILinc CLERK—Out? 

STENOGRAPHER—Out where? 

Younc Woman—In the air. I thought I would faint! I had 
to get out in the air. 

Firinc CLERK—Give her the air. 

ADDING CLERK—Free air. 

STENOGRAPHER—Hot air. 

Younc Woman—Like I’m dying. 

STENOGRAPHER—Same thing yesterday. And the day before. 

Younc Woman—Yes. What am I going to do? 

AppING CLERK—Take a taxi! (They laugh.) 

Fitrinc CLERK—Call a cop! 

TELEPHONE—MYr. J. wants you. 

Younc Woman—Me? 

TELEPHONE—You! 

Younc Woman—MTr. J.? 

STENOGRAPHER—MYr. J. 

TELEPHONE—He’s bellowing for you! 


The Young Woman, with a final pat to her hair, disappears 
behind the office door. The buzz of the office is resumed. Now 
the gossip draws to Him and Her. Will she get Him, the stenog- 
rapher wonders. She’d hate to get in bed with him, insists the 
Telephone Girl... . 

It’s a short conference. The Young Woman is back. She 
can’t work. Her typewriter’s broken. She is listless and unhappy. 
She tries sorting the mail to fill in time. The clerks joke her slyly 
as to her standing with the boss. 
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Soon Jones has followed her into the office, to her desk. He 
puts his hand familiarly on her shoulder. The others stop work 
to stare: 

“That letter done?” he asks. 

“No,” she answers, pulling away from him. 


JonEs—What’s the matter? 

STENOGRAPHER—She hasn’t started. 

Jonrs—O.K.—want to make some changes? 

Younc Woman—My machine’s out of order. 

Jonrs—O.K. Use the one in my room. 

Younc Woman—I’m sorting the mail. 

STENOGRAPHER (sarcastic)—One thing at a time! 

Jones (retreating)—O.K. (To Younc Woman.). When 
you’ve finished. 

STENOGRAPHER—Haste makes waste. 

Jonrs—O.K.—don’t hurry. (£vxits.) 

STENOGRAPHER—Hew to the line. 

TELEPHONE—He’s hewing. 

Frrinc CLerk—Hot dog. 

Younc Woman—(She gets to her feet—then stops.) 

AppING CLERK—5,000—10,000—15,000. 

Frr1nc CLERK—Profits, plans, purchases. 

TELEPHONE—Hello—hello—George H. Jones Company— 
hello— (Younc WoMAN remains seated and goes into her 
soliloquy.) 

Younc Woman—George H. Jones—he likes me—loves me— 
loves me not—loves me. (Voices repeat quietly, as in the be- 
ginning.) You are late, my dear—ah, yes—the subway—could 
fire me. He’s an old woman—George H. Jones—Mrs. George H. 
Jones—Dear Madame—in reply to your—why does he want me? 
He says he loves my hands—his are fat hands—fat hands that 
never grow weary—well, my fine lady, how do you think we’re 
going to live if you’re too proud to work—is that the way to 
talk to your mother, your poor old mother that’s—Ninety-sixth 
street—change for express—don’t crowd—don’t push—I must 
get out or I’ll scream—all those bodies—pressing—I must have 
air. I don’t care if I’m late. I must get out. He’s a fine man. 
He could give me everything. I could rest. I could sleep morn- 
ings— Did Madame ring? I will bring your coffee at once, 
Madame. But he would come home nights. I should be 
ashamed. When he touches me my blood runs cold—oh, don’t! 
Please don’t! He’s a good man. He loves me. Anything to 
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get away from Ma—Ma and subways and offices and cheap 
places! If only he wouldn’t put his hands on me. He makes 
my flesh curl. I’d get used to it—maybe lots of wives’ skins 
curl and they get used to it. I wonder if you do—I’ll ask Ma— 
Ill ask Ma if it makes much difference if your skin curls. Ma 
must know. She married my father—she had me—she never 
lets on—she never lets on anything—but she must have been 
young once—I got to ask somebody—she’s the only person I 
could ask that—anybody else would think I was crazy—George 
H. Jones—Mrs. George H. Jones. Dear Madame—. . 
STENOGRAPHER—Quit your dreaming, kid—get a move on. 
(The others start to speak out loud again—blend speeches.) 
The scene blacks out. 


EPISODE II—AT HOME 


In a kitchen of one of the cheaper apartment houses the Young 
Woman and her mother are sitting at table eating. At least the 
mother is eating. The Young Woman is without appetite for 
food but keenly eager to know about life. She is restless and 
jumpy. The call of the janitor for the garbage can startles her. 
Her mother is a little disgusted with her. What’s the matter, 
anyway? She ought to be grateful for everything she’s got. 


Youne Woman—Oh, Ma, don’t talk! 

MotTHEer—You just said you wanted to talk. 

Younc Woman—Well, now—I want to think. I got to think. 
MotHrer—Aren’t you going to finish your potato? 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! 

MotuHer—lIs anything the matter with it? 

Younc Woman—No— 

MotTHEeR—Then why don’t you finish it? 

Younc Woman—Because I don’t want it. 

MotHer—Why don’t you? 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! Let me alone! 

MotHEer—Well, you’ve got to eat! If you don’t eat... 

Younc Woman—Ma, don’t nag. 

MotHer—Nag! Just because I try to look out for you—nag! 
Just because I try to care for you—nag! Why, you haven’t 
sense enough to eat! What would become of you I’d like to know 
if I didn’t nag! 

Younc Woman—I’m grown up, Ma. 

MotHEer—Grown up! What do you mean by that? 
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Younc Woman—Nothing much—I guess. 

MotHer—(Rises—clatters dishes.) 

Younc Woman—Let’s not do the dishes right away, Ma. 
Let’s talk—I gotta! 

MotHEeR—Well, I can’t talk with dirty dishes around—you 
may be able to but— (Clattering—clattering.) 

Younc Woman—Ma! Listen! Listen!—There’s a man who 
wants to marry me! 

MoTHER (sits—stops clattering)—-What man? 

Younc WomMan—He says he fell in love with my hands. 


The mother isn’t particularly interested. Not until she hears 
the man in love is Vice President of the company. Then she 
favors marriage and the quicker the better. But the Young 
Woman doesn’t love the Vice President. She doesn’t love him, 
and it’s about love that she wants to talk. 

“Tell me,” she cries, eagerly, “love is real, ain’t it? It isn’t 
all just—you fall in love, don’t you—-and then—your skin 
oughtn’t to curl—ought it—when he just comes near you— 
ought it? That’s wrong, ain’t it? You don’t get over that, do 
you—ever, do you or don’t you? How is it, Ma—do you? 

“Do you what?” 


Younc WomaN—Do you get used to it—so that after a while 
it doesn’t matter Or don’t you? Does it always matter? You 
ought to be in love, oughtn’t you, Ma? You must be in love, 
mustn’t you? That changes everything—doesn’t it—or does it? 
Maybe if you just like a person it’s all right—is it? When he 
puts a hand on me, Ma, he makes my blood run cold—his hands 
—his hands are—fat, Ma—don’t you see—his hands are fat— 
and they sort of press—and they’re fat—don’t you see—don’t 
you see? 

MotHEer—(Stares at her, bewildered.) 

Younc Woman (rushing on)—I’ve always thought I’d find 
somebody—somebody young—and—and—attractive—with wavy 
hair—wavy hair—I always think of children with curls—little 
curls all over their head—somebody young—and attractive—that 
I’d like—that I’d love— But I haven’t found anybody like that 
yet—I haven’t found anybody—lI’ve hardly known anybody— 
you’d never let me go out with anybody and... 

MotTHEer—Are you throwing it up to me that... 

Younc WomMaN—No—no—let me finish, Ma. Let me finish! 
I just mean I’ve never found anybody—anybody—nobody’s ever 
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asked me—till now—he’s the only man’s ever asked me—and I 
suppose I got to marry somebody—all girls do— 

MotTHER—Nonsense. 

Younc Woman—But I can’t go on like this, Ma—I don’t 
know why—but I can’t—it’s like I’m all tight inside— Some- 
times I feel like I’m stifling!—You don’t know—stifling— (She 
walks.) I can’t go on like this much longer—going to work— 
coming home—going to work—coming home—I can’t— Some- 
times in the subway I think I’m going to die—sometimes even in 
the office if something don’t happen—I got to do something— 
I don’t know—it’s like I’m all tight inside. 

MoTHER—You’'e crazy. 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! 

MotTHEer—You're crazy! 

Younc WomMan—Ma— If you tell me that again I’ll kill you! 
Tl kill you! 

MortrHer—If that isn’t crazy! 

Younc Woman—I'll kill you— Maybe I am crazy—I don’t. 
know. Sometimes I think I am—the thoughts that go on in my 
mind—sometimes I think I am—I can’t help it if I am—TI do the 
best I can—I do the best I can and I’m nearly crazy! (MoTHER 
rises, and sits.) Go away! Go away! You don’t know any- 
thing about anything! And you haven’t any pity—no pity— 
You just take it for granted that I go to work every day—and 
come home every night and bring my money every week— You 
just take it for granted— You’d let me go on forever—and 
never feel any pity—no pity—you’re like a leech—you just 
suck my life—all my youth—I never had any youth— (MotTHER 
rises.) Go away—go away—or I'll kill you! 


From somewhere down in the well-like court of the building 
the rasping voice of a radio vocalist breaks into a sentimental 
mother song. The mother begins to cry, the Young Woman to: 
comfort her. These are maudlin tears mixed with a kind of 
pleading and thick with self-pity. 

Now the Young Woman is saving the mother further by doing 
the dishes. Doing them, however, in rubber gloves to save her 
hands—the hands, she says, that got her a husband. 

“A husband? So you're going to marry him, now?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Tf you ain’t the craziest!” 

Downstairs the mother song has gone faintly jazz. The lights: 
fade slowly. The curtain falls. 
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EPISODE III—THE HONEYMOON 


The Young Woman and her Husband follow the Bellboy into 
a hotel room. There is a door into a bathroom at back, and the 
window opens on a dancing Casino across the way. There is a 
small jazz band playing for dancing in the Casino. 

The Bellboy has raised the window, received his tip and is 
gone. The Husband, smiling a little vacuously as he throws his 
hat on the bed and calls attention to the fact that they have 
arrived, is slightly disturbed at the Young Woman’s apparent 
lack of interest in any part of her surroundings save the evident 
scarcity of exits. It’s a good room, he reminds her, a room 
costing twelve bucks a day. And they’re going to get their 
money’s worth out of it. 

The Young Woman is standing at the window watching the 
dancers when her Husband comes out of the bathroom. She had 
hoped there was to be a view of the ocean from the window, but, 
as he points out, she can see the ocean from the boardwalk to- 
morrow. She ought to wash up now. And pull down the blind, 
if she doesn’t want people looking in. What’s the matter with 
her? She looks a little scared. She looks a little white around 
the gills. 


Hussanp—Nothing to be scared of. You’re with your hus- 
band. 

Younc Woman—I know. 

HusBanp—Happy? 

Younc Woman—Yes. 

HusBanp (sitting)—Then come here and give us a kiss. 
(She goes to him. He puts her on his knee.) That’s the girlie. 
(He bends her head down—and kisses her along the back of her 
neck.) Like that? (She tries to get to her feet.) Say—stay 
there! What you moving forp—You know—you got to learn 
to relax, little girl— (Pinching her above the knee.) Say— 
what you got under there? 

Younc Woman—Nothing. 

Husspanp—Nothing! (Laughs.) 'That’s a good one! Noth- 
ing, huh? huh? That reminds me of the story of the Pullman 
porter and the—what’s the matter, did I tell you that one? 

Younc Woman—lI don’t know. 

Husspanp—The Pullman porter and the tart? 

Younc Woman—No. 
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HussBanp—It’s a good one—well—the train was just pulling 
out and the tart... 

Younc Woman—You did tell me that one! 

HusBpanp—About the... 

Younc Woman—Yes! Yes! I remember now! 

Husspanp—About the... 

Younc Woman—Yes! 

Hussanp—All right—if I did. You’re sure it was the one 
about the... 

Younc Womsan—lI’m sure. 

Huspanp—Where he asked her what she had underneath her 
seat and she said... 

Younc Woman—yYes! Yes! That one! 

HusBaNp—AIll right—but I don’t believe I did. 


Her reassurance is positive. He has told her ail his stories. 
Still he doubts. She escapes to the bathroom over his protests. 
Now that she’s married there’s no need of her being modest. 
She ought to know she can undress before her Husband. Well, 
anyway, she can leave the door open—so’s they can talk. He 
wants to tell her all about himself. ... He’s going to enjoy 
life from now on. Hasn’t been so easy for him to get where he is. 
Perhaps next year they will go to Paris, so’s she can buy a lot 
of that French underwear. So’s he can buy a Swiss watch right 
there in Switzerland. 


Huspanp—All my life I’ve wanted a Swiss watch that I 
bought right there. All my life I’ve counted on having that 
some day—more than anything—except one thing—you know 
what? 

Younc Woman—No. 

Huspanp—Guess. 

Younc Woman—I can’t. 

Husspanp—Then I’m coming in and tell you. 

Younc Woman—No! Don’t! Please don’t. 

Hussanp—Well, hurry up, then! I thought you women didn’t 
wear much of anything these days—huh?—huh?—I’m coming in. 

Younc Woman—No—No! Just a minute! 

Huspanp—All right! Just a minute! (Laughs—takes out 
watch.) 13—14—I’m counting the seconds on you—that’s what 
you said, didn’t you?—just a minute! 49—SO0—51—53—S4. 
(Younc WoMAN enters.) 

Younc Woman (at the door)—HereI am. (She wears a litile 
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white gown that hangs very straight. She is very still, but her 
eyes are wide with a curious, helpless, animal terror.) 

Huspanp—(starts towards her—stops. The room is in shadow 
except for one dim light by the bed. Sound of girl weeping in 
the dark)—You crying? What you crying for? 

Younc Woman—Ma! Ma! I want my mother. 

Huspanp—I thought you were glad to get away from her. 

Younc Woman—I want her now—I want somebody. 

HusBpaNnp—You’ve got me, haven’t you? 

Younc: WoMaN—Somebody—somebody— 

Huspanp—There’s nothing to cry about—there’s nothing to 
cry about. 


The dance music continues. There are shadows of the dancers 
flickering on the wall and ceiling. The lights gradually fade. In 
the blackness the curtain is lowered. 


EPISODE IV—MATERNAL 


In a hospital room the door at back opens into a corridor, the 
window at the side discloses the steel frame of a building going 
up. There is the practically incessant tattoo of steel riveting. 
Outside in the hall a stretcher-wagon passes the door. 

On a bed in the center of the room the Young Woman lies 
very still. A Nurse in white circles professionally about the bed, 
putting the patient through the periodical third degree: “How 
you feeling to-day?” “Better?” ‘No pain?” “You're getting 
along fine.” 

She takes the patient’s pulse. She writes up the patient’s 
record hanging at the foot of the bed. She assures the patient 
she has a fine baby; a girl. All men want boys, so all women 
should want girls. She didn’t want either? Oh, but she will 
when baby begins to nurse. 

The noise? Nothing can be done about the noise. It’s a new 
wing. It’s being added to this, the biggest maternity hospital 
in the world. 

Her Husband arrives with a large bouquet. He, too, is solic- 
itous. But, of course, she must brace up! And face things! 

“Everybody’s got to brace up—and face things. That’s what 
makes the world go around. I know all you’ve been through 
but— (Younc Woman signs “No.”) Oh, yes, I do! I know 
all about it. I was right outside all the time. (Younc Woman 
gestures “No” again, violently.) Oh, yes! But you’ve got to 
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brace up now! Make an effort! Pull yourself together! Start 
the uphill climb. Oh, I’ve been down, but I haven’t stayed down! 
Tve been licked, but I haven’t stayed licked! I’ve pulled my- 
self up by my own boot straps—and that’s what you’ve got to 
do! Will power! That’s what conquers! Look at me! Now 
you got to brace up. Face the music! Stand the gaff! Take 
life by the horns! Look it in the face! Having a baby’s nat- 
ural! Perfectly natural thing—why should—” 


The Young Woman is gagging. Choking. The Nurse thinks 
perhaps the Husband better go. She’s been that way before. 

Then the Doctor comes. A young, fussy doctor. Full of 
orders. Full of a sense of responsibility. Full of phrases about 
these modern neurotic women. Whatever can be done about 
them. 

The patient has no milk? Then bring her baby. Put the 
baby to the breast. The patient doesn’t want to nurse her baby? 
No? 


Doctor—What do you want? - 

Younc Woman—Let me alone—let me alone. 

Doctor—Bring the baby. 

NursE—Yes, Doctor—she’s behaved very badly every time, 
Doctor, very upset—maybe we better not. 

Doctor—I decide what we better and better not here, Nurse! 

Nurse—Yes, Doctor. 

Doctor (with chart)—Gagging—you mean nausea? 

NursE—Yes, Doctor, but— 

Doctor—No buts, Nurse. 

NursE—Yes, Doctor. 

Doctor—Nausea!—Change her diet.—What is her diet? 

NursE—Liquids. 

Doctor—Give her solids. 

Nurse—Yes, Doctor. (Starts to go.) 

Doctor—Wait. I’ll change the medicine. (Takes a pad and 
writes a prescription in Latin, hands it to Nurse.) After meals. 
Bring her baby— (He exits.) 

Nurse—Yes, Doctor. (E£xit.) 

Younc Woman—Oh, let me alone! Let me alone! I’ve sub- 
mitted to enough. I won’t submit any more. I’m empty... 
Maybe if you love they don’t weigh so heavy. . . . Love makes 
them light. I was dead. . . . I was climbing the golden stairs. 
. . - I met my baby coming down. ... All the dead going up 
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to Heaven to rest. . . . All the babies coming down to earth to 
be born. Dead going up... babies coming down. I can’t go 
on. No matter... . Ill rest... . Dll lie down. Now I lay 
me down. . . . God’s hands are fat... no... they make you 
well. He lays on His hands. ... God never had one... . 
Mary had one... . The Virgin Mary. ... The Holy Ghost 
. . . dead going up . . . babies coming down. Oh, let me alone 
. . » let me alone! 


The rivet machine is still going on. The lights fade. The cur- 
tain is lowered. 


EPISODE V—THE SPEAKEASY 


There are three tables and an electric piano in this speakeasy. 
At one table a Man and a Woman are seated. Just an ordinary 
Man and Woman. At another a Man and Boy. The Man is 
effeminate. At the third table two men are waiting for two girls. 
The first of the men “is pleasing, common, vigorous. He has 
coarse, wavy hair.” The second is an ordinary, salesman type. 

The First Man is growing impatient. He doesn’t think the 
Girls are coming. But he is induced to wait. . . . The Man and 
Boy are discussing the virtues of sherry, a real amontillado— 
and love . . . the Man and Woman are quarreling because the 
Man wants the Woman to go to a certain doctor and the Woman 
doesn’t want to go to any doctor. 

The First Man is about to beat it—when the Girls arrive. 
One is the Telephone Girl who works for the George H. Jones 
Company. The other is the Young Woman who married Jones. 

The four of them fall into conversation. The Second Man is 
sore because the Girls are late; the First Man is eager to dis- 
cover how he stands with the Young Woman. There are drinks. 
The Second Man remembers that he has a lot of business to get 
done that afternoon and needs the Telephone Girl to help him. 
Besides, he’s promised to get home to the Wife and Kid before 6. 
Still, they don’t like to leave the others without— 


SECOND Man—AIl right with you? 
Younc Woman—All right with me. 
SECOND Man—Come on, kid. 
: Grrt—You be nice to her, now. She’s very fastidious. Good- 
y. 
Younc Woman—I know what business is like. 
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First Man—You do—do yuh? 

Younc Woman—lI used to be a business girl myself before— 

First Man—Before what? 

Younc Woman—Before I quit. 

First Man—What did you quit for? 

Younc Woman—I just quit. 

First MAN—You’re married—huh? 

Younc Woman—Yes—I am. 

First Man—AIl right with me. 

Younc WomMAN—Some men don’t seem to like a woman after 
she’s married. (WAITER enters.) 

Frrst Man—What’s the difference? 

Younc Woman—Depends on the man, I guess. 

First Man—Depends on the girl, I guess. (To WarTER.) The 
same. 


Between interruptions their talk turns to certain exploits of 
the First Man, who is just back from Mexico. He tells, without 
great urging the story of how he had killed a couple of “spigs” 
down there. He had to kill them to get free. 


First Man—There were a bunch of bandidos—bandits, you 
know, took me into the hills—holding me there—what was I to 
do? I got the two birds that guarded me drunk one night, and 
then I filled the empty bottle with small stones—and let ’em 
have it. I had to get free, didn’t I? I let ’em have it—you don’t 
have to have a gun to kill a man—just a bottle and some stones. 

Younc Woman—Oh—then what did you do? 

Frrst Man—Then I beat it. 

Younc Woman—Where to— 

First Man—Right here. (Pause.) Glad? 

Younc Woman (nods)—Yes. 


The Man is telling the Boy more of the glories that are to be 
his with his first amontillado experience. Poe loved amon- 
tillado. ... 

The Man and the Woman have advanced their quarrel to her 
confession that she does not want to be rid of her baby, no matter 
what her folks would say, no matter what any one would say. 
But she’s got to keep her job— ‘There’s that to consider. Oh, 
well, what’s the doctor’s address? ... 

The First Man reaches the end of his story. The bottle was 
only an ordinary bottle, like that one on the table. Just filled 
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with pebbles—any kind of pebbles; just pebbles off the ground. 
And it ain’t a bad weapon. The Young Woman is kinda fascin- 
ated. In weapons she shivers at the thought of a knife, but a 
hammer’s different. 

“J didn’t like it so much myself—any of it,” confesses the 
First Man; “but I had to get free, didn’t 1? Now I’m damned 
glad I did.” 

“Why?” 

“You know why!” ; 

The quarreling Man and Woman have gone. The Man and the 
Boy have followed. The First Man and the Young Woman are 
holding hands across the table. He is) explaining his surprise 
that she should be running around with a girl like the Telephone 
Girl. She isn’t that kind. 

She did it, the Young Woman confesses, because the Telephone 
Girl always seems to have a good time and she wanted to have 
a good time, too. She never has had a good time. Never. That’s 
because she has never met the right guy, he explains. That’s all. 

“You didn’t fall for that business gag—did you—when they 
went off?” he demands. 

“Well, I thought they wanted to be alone, probably, but—” 

“And how—” 


Younc Woman—Oh—so that’s it? 

First Man—That’s it. Come along—let’s go— 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t. 

First MAN—Don’t you like me? 

Younc Man—Yes. 

First Man—Then what’s the matter? 

Younc Woman—Do you—like me? 

First Man—Like yuh! You don’t know the half of it.... 
Listen . . . you know what you seem like to me? 

Younc Woman—What? 

First Man—An angel. Just like an angel. 

Younc Woman—I do? 

First Man—That’s what I said! Let’s go! 

Younc Woman—Where? 

First MAN—Where do you live? 

Younc Woman—Oh, we can’t go to my place. 

First Man—Then come to my place. 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t—is it far? 

First Man—Just a step— Come on— 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t—what is it—a room? 
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First Man—No—an apartment—a one-room apartment. 

Younc Woman—That’s different. 

_ First Man—On the ground floor—no one will see you—com- 
ing or going. 

Younc WoMAN (getting up)—I couldn’t. 

First MAN (rises) —Wait a minute—I got to pay the damage 
... (She sits and he starts away.) and I'll get us a bottle of 
something to take along. 

Younc Woman—No—don’t. 

First Man—Why not? 

Younc Woman—Well—don’t bring any pebbles. 

First Man—Say, forget that! Will you? 

Younc Woman—I just meant I don’t think J’ll need anything 
to drink. 

First MAN—You like me—don’t you, kid? 

Younc Woman—Do you me? 

First Man—Wait— 


He goes into the next room and when he comes back he carries 
a bottle. A Boy and a Girl pass them at the door. The Boy 
drops a nickel in the electric piano. The music is just starting 
as the lights fade. The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VI—A DARK ROOM 


It is an ordinary room. There are a bed and dresser in it, 
and on a window sill is a Chinese lily growing in a bowl filled 
with pebbles. The Man is at the dresser, partly dressed. The 
Young Woman is sitting up in the middle of the bed, in her silk 
slip and stockings. 

After a long pause the Man draws the Young Woman out of 
her silence to learn her thoughts. She has been thinking of the 
sea and of the seashell that stood on the mantel in her grand- 
mother’s house, she tells him—a big pink shell that, when you 
held it to your ear, you heard the sound of the sea. Her voice is 
soft and beautiful as she tells of the shell. 

He is impressed now with the beauty of her, and crosses to the 
bed to tell her so. He notices her hands particularly. She cer- 
tainly has pretty hands. Yes, she agrees, she used to have pretty 
hands, but she hasn’t taken much care of them lately. She’s 
going to after this. 

Outside a hurdy-gurdy is playing “Cielito Lindo.” It means 
“Little Heaven” he tells her. He tries to sing a bit of the song 
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for her. That’s what lovers call each other in Spain—Little 
Heaven. And Spain’s where all the castles are. She remembers 
that. 

She tries to sing, too, when he asks her to. But all she can 
remember are those foolish little nursery songs kids learn. “Hey 
diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle,” and songs like that... . 

She is thinking now that there must be something in guardian 
angels. ‘There must be something that looks out for you and 
brings you happiness at last—look at us! How did we both hap- 
pen to go to that place to-day if there wasn’t something?” 

He agrees she may be right. But he is a little amused at her 
persistent references to them as one and to their future. 

“We belong together!” she almost sings. ‘We belong together! 
And we’re going to stick together, ain’t we?” 

“Sing something else,” he answers, unconsciously a little bored. 

It is while she is singing another kid song about angels that 
she remembers why she came with him. It was because he had 
told her that she looked like an angel. 

And she did, and does, he admits. But then, all white women 
look like angels to a man who ain’t seen nothing but Indians 
for a couple of years. ‘Gee, when I got off the boat here the 
other day,” he confesses fervently, “and saw all the women— 
gee, I pretty near went crazy—talk about looking like angels— 
why—” 

“You’ve had a lot of women, haven’t you?” 

“Not so many—real ones.” 

“Did you—like one of ’em—better than me?” 

“‘Nope—there wasn’t any of ’em any sweeter than you, honey, 
not as sweet—no—not as sweet—” 

She likes to hear that. She is happy when he kisses her. But 
there is apprehension in her voice when he admits that he’s not 
so sure about their sticking together forever. Of course, he will 
have to be moving on some day. When? Quien sabe? Who 
knows? 

She’ll be learning a lot about ‘‘Quien sabe?” if she rides across 
the Rio Grande with him. But she’s afraid that can never be; 
afraid that she will never get away from where she is; never know 
that wonderful country where he is so happy because down there 
he feels free. 

Now the street lights are on and suddenly she realizes that it 
has been dark quite a long time and she must be hurrying. It is 
while she sits facing the window pulling on her shoes that she 
notices the lily and is curious about it. 
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He bought it, he tells her, because it reminded him of the 
Frisco where he was born. “The bay and the hills,” he thrills. 
“‘Jeez—that’s the life! Every Saturday we used to cross the 
bay—get a couple nags and just ride—over the hills. One would 
have a blanket on the saddle, and the other—the grub. At night, 
we’d make a little fire and eat—and then roll up in the old 
blanket and—” 

“Who? Who was with you?” 

“Anybody—” he answers, indifferently. And then his en- 
thusiasm returns. “Jeez, that old dry grass out there smells 
good at night—full o’ tar weed, you know.” 

She has slipped into her one-piece, one-fastening dress now 
and stands before him. He is appreciative of her appearance, 
but there is still a note of indifference in his voice. 


Man—You look in good shape, kid. A couple of months’ 
riding over the mountains with me you’d be great! 

Woman—Can I? 

Man—What? 

Woman—Some day—ride mountains with you? 

Man—Ride mountains? Ride donkeys! 

Woman—lIt’s the same thing!—With you!—Can I, some day 
—the high dark mountain? 

Man—Who knows? 

Woman—It must be—great! 

Man—You ever been off like that, kid—high up? On top of 
the world? 

Woman—Yes. 

Man—When? 

Woman—To-day. 

Man—You're pretty sweet. 

Woman—lI never knew anything like this was! I never knew 
that I could feel like this! So—so—purified!—Don’t laugh 
at me. 

Man—I ain’t laughing, honey. 

Woman—Purified. 

Man—It’s a hell of a word—but I know what you mean— 
That’s the way it is—sometimes. 

Woman (she puts on a little hat—then turns to him)—Well 
—good-by. 

Man—Aren’t you forgetting something? (Rises.) 

Woman (she looks toward him, then throws her head slowly 
back, lifts her right arm—this gesture that is in so many statues 
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of women—VOLUPTE— He puts his arm around her, kisses 
her. Her head and her arm go further back—then she brings 
her arm around with a wide encircling gesture, her hand closes 
over his head, her fingers spread. Her fingers are protective, 
clutching. When he releases her, her eyes are shining with tears. 
She turns away. Stops—looks back at him—and the room—her 
eyes fasten on the lily)—Can I have that? 

Man—Sure—why not? 

WomaNn—Good-by! (She takes the flower and goes out. The 
light fades.) 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VII—A SITTING ROOM 


It is a plain sitting room with a sofa in the center and a table 
with a telephone on it. The Woman is looking out of the win- 
dow catching the tail end of the conversation her husband is 
having with an associate over the telephone. 

Now in great jubilation he hangs up the receiver. He is 
exultant as he tells her the success of the deal and she a little 
contemptuous as she echoes his set phrases. 

“Did you put it over?” 

“Sure I put it over.” 

“Did you swing it?” 

“Sure I swung it.” 

“Did they come through?” 

“Sure they came through,” and so on until the list is ex- 
hausted. The deal’s closed; the property’s his; they signed on 
the dotted line! Now watch him! 

Again the telephone, and again the repetition of the familiar 
formula. This call is from Phillips and that reminds the hus- 
band that he is not so sure of Mrs. Phillips. He had lunch with 
them recently and Mrs. Phillips “gave him the knee.” 

Husband is prepared to be thankful that he married a Pure 
Woman. No need of her to insist that she is just like everybody 
else. He knows she’s the purest woman that ever lived. Why 
she was so pure as a girl that she used to flinch whenever he 
touched her. Can’t she remember that? She can! 

Evans is phoning now. And Husband is duplicating his exul- 
tation. Sure he put it over! Sure they came through! Yes, sir, 
their little old John Hancocks right on the dotted line! 

Strange, he thinks, that she should be so nervous to-night! 
Must be she inherits her nervousness from her mother. Which 
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reminds the Husband that her mother had been in the office for 
her first-of-the-month allowance that morning. And she’s coming 
over to see the baby to-morrow. She gets a lot of comfort out 
of the kid. A mother’s a very precious thing— A good mother! 
-Is she a good mother? Of course she is. Why shouldn’t she 
eae Ss good home, a husband who does everything for her, a fine 
child— 
: eee she agrees, “I have everything. . . . I should be thank- 
ule 

“We should both be thankful . . . and now this big deal going 
through. Well, I guess we’re what you call sitting pretty.” 

Still, she would like to get away for a little while. If he can’t 
go, perhaps she and her mother and the baby could go. “I’ve 
been feeling terribly nervous lately. ... Sometimes I get 
scared. ..-.” 

But there is nothing to be scared of. And what fun could she 
have without him? Wait until they can take a real trip. Wait’ll 
they can go to Europe and see the whole show. And Switzerland. 
He has always wanted to buy a Swiss watch in Switzerland. 


Huspanp—You don’t want to go away now... . Wait for 
me... and we'll do it right. Anything in the paper? .. 
(Sits—reads paper.) Another revolution in Mexico. 

Woman (quickly)—Anybody hurt ... any Americans? 

HusBanp—No, siree. I guess those greasers know that your 
Uncle Sam is keeping an eye on things. Some day we’ll go in and 
straighten out that country for good. No business sense . 
no efficiency. 

Woman—I think I'll go to bed. 

Huspanp—Oh, it’s early. It’s only 10:46. I don’t go to bed 
yet. Maybe some one else will call me up about that deal. 

Woman—You can stay up. 

Huspanp—Yes, and if you fall asleep, I won’t be able to wake 
you up. I know you. Come on, sit down. We'll both go to 
bed before long. 

Woman—I’m tired. 

Huspanp—Come on, sit down and rest. (She is seated.) Do 
you want anything to read? 

Woman—No. 

HusBanp (resuming the paper)—Before this country gets 
through, there’ll be peace all over the world. . . . The world’s 
spiritual leader, that’s what we'll be. (Hurdy-gurdy is heard play- 
ing chorus, then a verse of “Cielito Lindo.”) 
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Voices (off stage, left, singing)—Ay, ay, ay, ay— (MAN and 
Girt enter from right by footlights and cross slowly to left.) 

Man—They were a bunch of bandidos—bandits, you know, 
took me into the hills. Holding me there. What was I to do? 
I got the two birds that were guarding me drunk one night, and 
then I filled the empty bottle with small stones and let them 
have it. I had to get free, didn’t I? I let them have it. You 
don’t have to have a gun to kill a man, just a bottle and some 
stones. (They exit.) 

Voricrs—Just a bottle and some stones—just a bottle and some 
stones. Just a bottle and some stones. 

Music—Ay, ay, ay, ay. 

Oxp MAN (crosses from right to left)—Old bottles, new stones, 
—old bottles, new stones—head stones—old bottles, new stones, 
stepping stones—old bottles, new stones, tomb stones—old 
bottles, new stones— 

Voices and Hurpy-curpy—Old bottles, new stones—old 
bottles, new stones, head stones, etc— Ay, ay, ay, ay. 
(WoMAN rises quickly—screams.) 

Woman—You must let me get away. 

HusBANpD (rises, crosses to her)—What’s the matter? 

Woman—You must let me get away. 

HusBanp (taking her to door)—You'll be all right. 


He is still talking as the door closes. The lights fade. The 
curtain falls. 


EPISODE VIII—THE LAW 


The courtroom is crowded and a-buzz. Judge, Jury, Lawyers, 
Reporters, Law Clerks, a Bailiff, the Young Woman— All are 
assembled and intent on the proceedings. The Prosecution has 
closed. The Defense is ready to proceed. 

The Lawyer for the Defense begins his statement to the Jury. 
He has proceeded past one or two exceptions and through his 
preliminary denial of the guilt of his client—“this little woman 
—this young mother—this devoted wife’—when suddenly he 
calls Helen Jones to the stand. 

The Young Woman takes the stand amid the excited murmur 
of the surprised attendants and spectators. 

“The defense sprang a surprise at the opening of court this 
morning by putting the accused woman on the stand,” mumbles 
the First Reporter as he writes— 
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“Helen Jones, accused of the murder of her husband, George H. 
Jones, walked calmly to the witness stand at 10.02 this morning 
to face the battery of prosecution cross questioning,” mumbles the 
Second Reporter— 

“Trembling and hardly able to stand, Helen Jones, accused 
murderess, had to be almost carried to the witness stand this 
morning when the lawyer—” writes the Third Reporter. 

The Young Woman is sworn and her examination, freed finally 
from the continued objections of the Prosecuting Attorney, pro- 
ceeds. She is the widow of the late George H. Jones. She was 
married to him for six years. She had never quarreled with him. 
In six years they had never had a quarrel. (That in itself is a 
triumph to the Attorney for the Defense.) 

She is the mother of a child—a daughter of 5—of whom she 
has taken devoted care all its life. The child is now with the 
defendant’s mother—the mother whom she, the defendant, had 
worked to support as a girl, while she was a stenographer in the 
offices of the late Mr. Jones, and whose support had been con- 
tinued since her marriage by Mr. Jones. (Showing her to be a 
devoted daughter as well as a devoted wife and mother.) 

And did she, Helen Jones, on the night of June 2, or the morn- 
ing of June 3, kill her Husband, the late George H. Jones? She 
did not! 

And will she tell the Jury, in her own words, exactly what 
happened on the night of June 2 or the morning of June 3? 

She was awakened by somebody or something, the Young 
Woman replies, and saw two men standing by her husband’s 
bed—and her bed, seeing they had always slept in the same bed. 
They were big, dark men. And before she could do anything, 
scream for help or do anything, one of the big, dark men raised 
something in his hand and struck Mr. Jones over the head with 
it. Mr. Jones gave a sort of groan and tried to raise up. The 
man struck him again. Then the men turned and ran out of 
the room. 

Mrs. Jones, seeing that Mr. Jones was bleeding from the 
temple, got towels to stop the flow of blood and then, seeing that 
he had passed away, decided to call the police. Which she did. 
And that is all she knows concerning the death of her husband in 
the late hours of June 2d or the early hours of June 3d last. 

“The accused woman told a straightforward story—” mumbles 
the First Reporter. 

“The accused woman told a rambling, disconnected story—” 
writes the Second Reporter. 
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The Prosecution takes the witness. 

The first inquiry is one concerning the light. Mrs. Jones can’t 
remember much about the light. She couldn’t see the big, dark 
men well enough to describe them very accurately. She thinks 
they were dark men, but not colored men. Just a little dark. She 
made no attempt to cry out or follow them from the room because 
she saw Mr. Jones was hurt. 

She saw Mr. Jones was hurt because there was a kind of light 
in the room that came, she thinks, under the blind. Mr. Jones 
always wanted the blinds drawn. Probably it was the moon- 
light. 

She had been asleep about an hour, she thinks. She remem- 
bered it was exactly 11.12 when they had gone to bed because 
Mr. Jones said it was 11.12. He always mentioned the time when 
he went to bed—always looked at his watch to see if it was time 
to go to bed and always mentioned the time—every night. 

She had not called a doctor when she saw Mr. Jones was hurt 
because she also saw it was useless. The police called the doctor. 
Yes, she recognizes pieces of a bottle that were found, together 
with several pebbles, scattered over the bed. It doesn’t seem 
strange to her that there were no finger prints on the bottle. Yes, 
she was in the habit of wearing rubber gloves to soften her hands 
when she was first married, but Mr. Jones didn’t like the feel 
of them. No, it isn’t true that about a year ago she had taken 
to being careful of her hands again and wearing the gloves again 
despite Mr. Jones’ wish. 

Yes, she had tried to wash bloodstains out of the nightgown 
she was wearing the night of the murder, and she had put it in 
the clothes hamper while it was still wet. Any one would have 
tried to wash the bloodstains away. 

No, she had never seen the bottle or the pebbles before the 
night her husband was done away with. She has no recollection 
of bringing home a Chinese lily in a bowl filled with pebbles a 
year before her husband was murdered. She recognizes the bowl, 
but she doesn’t remember the lily. She has no recollection of 
bringing it into her bedroom about a year ago and thereafter 
tending it very carefully until it died and then hiding the bowl 
filled with little stones away on the top shelf of her closet— 

“Under the heavy artillery fire of the State’s attorney’s bril- 
liant cross questioning, the accused woman’s defense was badly 
riddled. Pale and trembling she—” writes the First Reporter. 

“Undaunted by the Prosecutor’s machine gun attack, the de- 
fendant was able to maintain her position of innocence in the 
face of rapid fire questioning that threatened, but never seriously 
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menaced, her defense. Flushed, but calm she—” writes the Sec- 
ond Reporter. 


LAWYER FOR PROSECUTION (producing paper)—Your Honor, 
I'd like to introduce this paper in evidence at this time. 

JupcE—What is it? 

PROSECUTION—It is an affidavit taken in the State of Guana- 
jato, Mexico. 

DEFENSE—Mexico? Your Honor, I protest. A Mexican affi- 
davit! Is this the United States of America or isn’t it? 

PROSECUTION—It’s properly executed—sworn to before a 
notary—and certified to by an American Consul. 

DerrenseE—Your Honor! I protest! In the name of this 
great United States of America—I protest—are we to permit our 
sacred institutions to be thus— 

JupcE—What is the purpose of this document—who signed 
it? 

PROSECUTION—It is signed by one Richard Roe, and its pur- 
pose is to refresh the memory of the witness on the point at issue 
—and incidentally supply a motive for this murder—this brutal 
and cold-blooded murder of a sleeping man by— 

‘DEFENSE—I protest, Your Honor! I object! 

_ Jupce—Let me see the document. (Takes paper, which is 
handed up to him, looks at it.) Perfectly regular. Do you offer 
this affidavit in evidence at this time for the purpose of refresh- 
ing the memory of the witness at this time? 

ProsEcUTION—Yes, Your Honor. 

Jupce—You may introduce the evidence. 

DEFENSE—I object! I object to the introduction of this evi- 
dence at this time as irrelevant, immaterial, illegal, biased, pre- 
judicial, and— 

Jupce—Objection overruled. 

DEFENSE—Exception. 

JupcE—Exception noted—proceed. 

PROSECUTION—~I wish to read the evidence to the jury at this 
time. 

JupcE—Proceed. 2 

DeEFENSE—I object. 

JupcE—Objection overruled. 

DeEFENSE—Exception. 

JupcE—Noted. 

DEFENSE—Why is this witness himself not brought into court 
—so he can be cross-questioned? 

ProsEcUTION—The witness is a resident of the Republic of 
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Mexico and as such is not subject to subpcena as a witness to 
this court. 

DrreNsE—If he was out of the jurisdiction of the court how 
did you get this affidavit out of him? 

ProsEcUTION—This affidavit was made voluntarily by the 
deponent in the furtherance of justice. 

DrrENsE—I suppose you didn’t threaten him with extradition 
on some other trumped up charge so that— 

Jupce—Order— 

BattirF—Order! : 

Jupce—Proceed with the evidence. ( DEFENSE rises.) 

PROSECUTION (reading)—In the matter of the State—vs. 
Helen Jones, I, Richard Roe, being of sound mind, so herein de- 
pose and state that I know the accused, Helen Jones, and have 
known her for a period of over one year immediately preceding 
the date of the signature of this affidavit. That I first met the 
said Helen Jones in a so-called speakeasy somewhere in the West 
40s in New York City. That on the day I met her, she went 
with me to my room, also somewhere in the West 40s in New 
York City, where we had intimate relations— 

Younc Woman—Oh! (Moans.) 

PROSECUTION (continues)—and where I gave her a blue bowl 
filled with pebbles, also containing a flowering lily. That from 
the first day we met until I departed for Mexico in the fall, the 
said Helen Jones was an almost daily visitor to my room where 
we continued to— 

Woman—No! No! (Moans.) 

PROSECUTION—What is it, Mrs. Jones—what is it? 

Younc Woman—Don’t read any more! No more! 

PROSECUTION—Why not? 

Younc Woman—lI did it! I did it! I did it! 

PROSECUTION—You confess? 

Younc Woman—Yes, I did it! 

DEFENSE (rises)—I object, Your Honor. 

JupcE—You confess you killed your husband? 

Younc Woman—I put him out of the way—yes. 

Jupce—Why? 

Younc Woman—To be free. 

JupcE—To be free? Is that the only reason? 

Younc Woman-—Yes. 

: Jupce—If you just wanted to be free—why didn’t you divorce 
im? 
Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t do that! I couldn’t hurt him 
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like that! (Bursts of laughter from all in the court. The 
Younc Woman stares out at them, and then seems to go rigid.) 

JupcE—Silence! 

BattirF—Silence! (There is gradual silence.) 

Jupce—Mrs. Jones, why— 

Younc Woman—(Begins to moan—suddenly—as though the 
realization of her enormity and her isolation had just come upon 
her. It is a sound of desolation, of agony, of human woe. It 
continues until the end of the scene.) 

JupGE—Why? 

Younc Woman—(She cannot speak.) 

DerrensE—Your Honor, I ask a recess to— 

JupcE—Court’s adjourned. 

First REPORTER—“Murderess confesses—”’ 

SECOND REPORTER—“Paramour brings confession—” 

THIRD REPORTER—“ ‘Did it,’ woman cries.” 


There is a great burst of speed from the telegraph instruments. 
They keep up a constant accompaniment to the woman’s moans. 

Two policemen are standing by the Young Woman as the lights 
fade. The curtain falls. 


EPISODE IX—IN A PRISON 


The bars of the prison room are set back. In front of them 
the Jailer and a Matron sit. Inside the bars the Young Woman 
is listening quietly to the prayers of a Priest. Frequently as the 
Priest intones his plea a Negro prisoner breaks into a spiritual. 

‘Hear, O Lord, my prayer, and let my cry come to Thee. 
Turn not away Thy face from me; in the day when I am in 
trouble, incline Thy ear to me. In what day soever I shall call 
upon Thee, hear me speedily. For my days are vanished like 
smoke; and my bones are grown dry, like fuel for the fire—” 
. « . “The Lord hath looked upon the earth that He might hear 
the groans of them that are in the fetters, that He might release 
the children of—” 

The song of the Negro breaks again upon the prayer, but the 
Woman would let him sing. She understands. 


Woman (her calm shattered)—Father, Father! Why was I 
born? 

Prirest—I came forth from the Father and have come into the 
world. I leave the world and go unto the Father. 
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Woman—When I’m dead won’t I have peace? 

Prirest—Ye shall indeed drink of my cup. 

Woman—Will I have peace to-morrow? 

Priest—I will raise Him up at the last day. 

WomaN—To-morrow! Father! Where will I be to-morrow? 

Prrest—Behold the Son cometh, yea is now come, ye shall be 
scattered every man to his own. 

Woman—In hell! Father! Will I be in hell? 

Priest—I am the resurrection and the life. 

WomaN—Life has been Hell to me, Father! 

Prirst—Life has been Hell to you, daughter, because you 
never knew God! 

WomaN—How could I know Him, Father? He never was 
around me. 

PriEst—You didn’t seek him, daughter. Seek and ye shall 
find. 

WomaNn—I sought something—lI was always seeking some- 
thing. (Crosses to bars.) 

Prrest—What? What were you seeking? 

Woman—Peace. Rest and peace. (Sound of aeroplane is 
heard off.) Will I find it to-night, Father? Will I find it? 

Prirest—Trust in God. 


The roar of an aeroplane is heard over the prison. ‘“He has 
wings but he isn’t free,” she says. And still the Woman wonders. 
Why should she have felt free for the one time on earth when she 
had committed the mortal sin for which she now must die! And 
that other sin—that sin of love. 

“That’s all I ever knew of heaven,” she wails. ‘Heaven on 
earth. How is that, Father? How can that be? A sin—a mortal 
sin—all I know of heaven.” 

Now her mother has come to see the Woman. But she is a 
stranger. This Woman never knew this mother. Yet now they 
embrace through the bars and the Woman cries out to her Mother 
to take care of that strange child she is leaving, the child that 
will never know her. 

And now it is time. The Jailer takes the Mother away. The 
Matron and a Guard take the Woman by the arms and start 
through the door. The Priest follows, praying: 

‘Lord have mercy! Christ have mercy! Lord have mercy— 
Christ hear us—” 


The lights fade. The voice of the Priest dies away. There is 
darkness. 


MACHINAL Zot 


EPISODE X—IN THE DARK 


Out of the darkness come the voices of the Reporters. They 
are wondering at the delay. They ask each other the time. 
They shush each other into silence. 

The voice of the Priest is heard, dimly, then louder. “St. 
Peter pray for us—St. Paul pray for us—St. James pray for us—” 

“Here they are,” reports the First Reporter. 

“How little she looks! She’s got smaller.” 

“Hush!” warns the Third Reporter. 

“St. Philip pray for us— All ye Holy Patriarchs and Prophets 
—St. Philip—St. Matthew—St. Simon .. . all ye Holy Inno- 
cents pray for us—”’ 

“Suppose the machine shouldn’t work!” suggests the First 
Reporter. 

“Tt’ll work. It always works.” 

“Hush!” 


Priest—Saints of God make intercession for us—be merciful— 
Spare us, O Lord—be merciful— 

First REPORTER—Her lips are moving— What is she saying? 

SECOND REPORTER—Nothing. 

TuirD REPORTER—Hush! 

Prrest—O Lord, deliver us from all evil—from all sin—from 
thy wrath—from the snares of the devil—from anger and hatred 
and every evil will—from— 

First REPORTER—Did you see that? She fixed her hair under 
the cap—pulled her hair out under the cap. 

THIRD REPORTER—Sssshhh! 

Prrest—-Beseech Thee—hear us—that Thou wouldst spare 
us— That Thou would’st pardon us—Holy Mary—pray for 
us— 

SECOND REPORTER—There— 

Woman (calling out)—Somebody! Somebod— (Her voice 
is cut off.) 

Prrest—Christ have mercy—Lord have mercy—Christ have 
mercy— 


Gradually the light increases—first, a faint blue, then red, then 
pink, then amber. Now all are thrown on full. An indescribable 
glow suffuses the scene. 

The curtain falls. 


LITTLE ACCIDENT 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Froyp DELL AND THomAs MITCHELL 


THE season had started slowly. There had been considerable 
melodrama, topped by “The Front Page” and “Machinal,” and 
one high comedy, Lonsdale’s “The High Road,” that was pleas- 
ing the society crowd. But that was all. Early October was a 
good time for the entrance of a light comedy. 

On the 9th “Little Accident” was produced by Crosby Gaige 
at the Morosco Theatre. Written by Floyd Dell, novelist, and 
having served its time and purpose as a story called “The Un- 
married Father,” Thomas Mitchell, actor, and Mr. Dell had 
made the yarn over into a play the leading male part of which 
should be suited to the actor-collaborator. 

There were many other plays that week and “Little Accident” 
did not receive the personal attention of the higher-ups of dra- 
matic criticism. The reports of their chief assistants, how- 
ever, were most favorable. Laughter was said to roar gustily 
through the Morosco Theatre and many people were made glad 
by the coming of a play concerned with a new employment 
of that paternal instinct which is usually accepted as being 
more comic than important in the drama. 

The opening scene of “Little Accident” is the dining room 
of the Overbeck home in Vickley, Illinois. The time is early 
morning of a late April day and the Overbeck family is assembling 
somewhat tardily for breakfast. 

So far only Mrs. Overbeck and her youngest daughter, Doris, 
are down, though a grumbling from the yard would indicate that 
J. J. Overbeck, the father, is also stirring. 

From the conversation of the Overbeck women it appears that 
the night before this particular morning had not been entirely 
free from disturbance. Young Norman Overbeck had arrived 
home quite late, accompanied by his best friend, Gilbert Rand, 
and the two of them had stood on the porch and serenaded the 
coming dawn with excerpts from a song called ‘‘Maid of Athens.” 
They had also managed, while serenading, to step, or fall, off the 
porch into Mr. Overbeck’s bed of hyacinths. 
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The whole situation is highly amusing to Doris, but Mrs. 
Overbeck can see nothing funny in it. As for Mr. Overbeck, 
when settled at table, he is prepared to express his mind quite 
freely. Early morning serenades to the Maid of Athens, ventures 
“J. J.” are certainly not his idea of a perfect preparation for a 
wedding rehearsal, and this is the morning, whether Norman 
remembers it or not, that he is to rehearse the ceremony that 
will make him the husband of Madge Ferris. 

Mrs. Overbeck is sure everything will be all right and goes on 
finishing a written account of the approaching wedding which 
she is to send to such out-of-town papers (including those in 
Chicago) as should be interested in weddings, whether their 
editors know the Overbecks and the Ferrises or not. 

When Norman Overbeck, a good-looking young man in his 
twenties, arrives at table he is not particularly interested in 
breakfast. He can do with a bit of orange juice and a cup of 
coffee, but more than that would be superfluous. Nor does he 
react enthusiastically to his father’s suggestion that he try “a 
bowl of gin and some toast.” 

There is every reason to suspect that father is quite out of 
patience with Norman. In fact father has a good mind, as he 
says, to suggest to his prospective daughter-in-law that she make 
her husband sign the pledge. As he feels this morning, Norman 
admits he would be glad to sign any number of pledges. 

Norman also feels the same way about his mail that he does 
about breakfast. He is not interested in it. It is mostly ads, 
anyway. There is, however, one special delivery letter that may 
mean something. He suggests that Doris read that one to him, 
and Doris does. 

It comes from the Ellen Harris Maternity Hospital in Chi- 
cago. As advance advertising that, it seems to Doris, is going 
pretty far. 


“Mr. Norman Overbeck. Dear Sir: A matter of per- 
sonal importance to you, and one which I would rather 
not be obliged to take up in correspondence, unless 
you prefer it—” 


Doris gets no farther. ‘Well, tie that if you can,” she ejacu- 
lates with fervor. “Making a bid to bring little Norman, Jr., 
into the world before you’re married even!” 

“Damn fools,’ agrees Norman. “A thing like that shouldn’t 
be allowed.” 

There is a postscript: 
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“Perhaps if I recall the Springer exhibit at the Stein- 
beck Art galleries it will refresh your memory.” 


The Steinbeck galleries are in Boston. And Norman had been 
in Boston, too, but— 

Suddenly Norman’s brain begins to work. He remembers 
something. He is at some pains, however, to conceal the thought 
from Doris. Surreptitiously he recovers the hospital letter, reads 
it thoughtfully and begins quickly and with considerable agitation 
to count on his fingers. 

“Oh, my God!” explodes Norman, just as Doris lets Gilbert 
Rand in the front door. 

Gilbert is another attractive young man of about Norman’s 
age neatly arrayed in a brown and tan combination of suit, tie, 
socks and shoes. Gilbert is also full of spirits and inclined to 
joke with the prospective groom. Particularly after Doris calls 
his attention to the letter from the Maternity Hospital. That’s 
a good one! A bit previous, but good! 

Norman sees the joke, but can’t exactly laugh at it. As a 
matter of fact he is much inclined to take it seriously. 


NormMan—Of course this refers to a potential baby—but, sup- 

pose they didn’t. ‘ 
_.~-GILBERT—I don’t get you. 

NorMAN—Suppose these people were up to something. 
_.«»GILBERT—What ? 
NorMan—I’m only supposing. 

___.-GILBERT—Supposing what? 

Norman—Well—take a hypothetical case—take me. 

GILBERT—AIl right. Then what? 

NorMAN—I’m about to be married. 

GILBERT—Yes? 

NorMAn (nervously clasping and unclasping his hands )—Sup- 
pose those people should accuse me. 

GirpertT—Of what? Having a baby? 

Norman (laughing)—Yes. Funny, isn’t it? 

GiLBERT—Well, I’ll say they’d be picking a pretty time for it. 
A day before your wedding—all arrangements made. Picture it. 

NorMan (taking the letter from his pocket and smoothing it 
out)—I am picturing it. 

GiLBERT—What a jam. 

Norman—Still such things happen. 
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GILBERT—You bet they do. They happen every day. 

NormaNn—That’s what I mean. 

GILBERT—Why, I’ve had cases, I’ve known men, Norman, 
even during my short practice, to go all through life paying 
hush money. 

NorMAN (crumbling letter in his fist)—Gosh! 

GiLBERT—And yet you know there’s a humorous side to it. 

NormAan—Humorous? 

GILBERT—Yes, because you see, that sort of thing could hap- 
pen to any of us, but people don’t figure that way. If your 
neighbor happens to escape, he seems all the more ready to 
condemn you. 

Norman—Me? 

GILBERT—I mean the fellow that’s caught. Funny, isn’t it? 

- Norman—Certainly is. 

GILBERT—Well, I hope this minister won’t take all morning. 

NorMAan—Gilbert, tell me. This interests me. What happens 
when a man denies everything? 

GILBERT—Doesn’t help at all. 

“NorMAN—No? 

GILBERT—No. He may clear himself legally, but that’s not 
the point. He’ll always be suspected. . . . You see the sympathy 
is always with the woman. I don’t know why, but it is. You 
know, poor unfortunate woman—all that bunk. The man se- 
duced her—that’s what they say. He’s the villain. No sym- 
pathy for him. They only see a poor, helpless woman with a 
fatherless baby. See the point? 

Norman—Yeh, I see it. 


~The weatie vehdaeeal party canines to preather! and Norman’s 
agitation continues to increase. He is constantly going back to 
the hospital letter until finally Gilbert’s suspicions are aroused. 
He demands a sight of the worrisome document. One glance at 
it convinces him that it is genuine and that nothing like black- 
mail inspired its writing. Furthermore he gradually becomes 
convinced that Norman is not only greatly upset by the letter 
but that he stands badly in need of advice and help. 

Norman, on the other hand, protests complete ignorance of the 
whole matter. He does not know the writer of the letter, he 
knows nothing about any maternity hospital and the fact that 
there is a Steinbeck gallery in Boston and that he has been 
there means nothing. 
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GitBERT—Why does she—this Doctor—refer to the Springer 
Art Exhibit to refresh your memory? 

NormMan—How should I know? 

GILBERT—Was this Springer Exhibit in Boston? 

Norman—Might have been... Springer is a well-known 
painter—nothing unusual about his having a show in Boston. 

GILBERT—Do you remember it? 

Norman—What? 

GiLBErRT—The show in Boston. 

Norman—lI don’t know. 

GILBERT—Well, try to recall it. 

NorMAN—AIll right, I will. Yes—now that you mention it. 

GILBERT—Good, now we’re getting somewhere. 

NormaN—Oh, are we? Just where do you think we’re getting? 
What are you driving at, Gilbert? What are you trying to 
insinuate? 

GILBERT—That’s easy. 

NormMan—Well, what? 

GirperT—There’s a girl in this case. 

NormMan—tThere is, eh? 

GiILBERT—That much, I’m sure of. 

Norman—And what has that got to do with me? 

GiILBERT—That’s what I’m trying to find out. 

Norman—Well, I won’t tell you. I mean I can’t tell you. 
I mean I don’t know any girls in Chicago. 

GitBERT—Do you know any in Boston? 

NormMan—Yes, but this letter is from Chicago. 

GiLBERT—A girl from Boston could have a baby in Chicago. 

Norman—Of course she could. I’m not denying that. She 
could have twins for all I care. What’s a Boston girl having a 
baby in Chicago got to do with me? 

GiLBERT—Nothing, unless you happen to know her. 

Norman—Well, I don’t. 

GILBERT—You can’t be sure of that. You spent three years in 
Cambridge. Must have a pretty wide acquaintance there. 

Norman—Not that kind. 

GILBERT—What kind? 

NormaNn—Boston girls—who have babies in Chicago. 

GILBERT—Oh, come now, Norman. 

NormMaN—lI tell you I haven’t looked at another girl since I 
fell in love with Madge. 

GILBERT—When was that? 
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Norman—Oh, ages ago. 

Gitpert—Before you left Cambridge? 

NorMAn—Of course not. How could I? I hardly knew 
Madge until after I left Cambridge. 

GILBERT—I see. Just when did you leave Cambridge, Norman. 

NormMan—Oh, a long time ago. 

GILBERT—I see, now tell me, Norman, did you have any 
acquaintance, girl acquaintances, about the time you left Cam- 
bridge? 

NormMan—Why do you ask that? 

GILBERT—Well, answer me, did you? 

NorMan—lI suppose I did. 

GILBERT—Any intimate— 

NormMan—What do you mean—intimate? 

GILBERT—Just that. Any one girl you knew or cared for more 
than the other? 

Norman—Now, don’t go too far, Gilbert. 

GILBERT—My dear boy, I’m trying to get to the bottom of 
this. We gain nothing by denying it. 

Norman—But, I’m not—I’m not denying anything. 

GILBERT—Then tell me. Did you have a love affair last year 
in Cambridge? 

Norman—Yes. If you call it a love affair—it was a girl, 
that’s all. 

GILBERT—And you made love to her. 

NorMan (looking up quickly)—Sh! Yes! Now, you know. 

ae 

Little by little Gilbert manages to extract the whole story from 
Norman. He. had, one day when he had missed his train and 
had an hour to wait, wandered into the gallery. And there, copy- 
ing a lilypad of Monet’s, sat a girl. A fascinating girl. Norman 
spoke to her. Quite casually at first. Merely to admire her 
work—and the picture she herself made as she worked. 

She was not, as it turned out, a complete stranger. At least 
Norman had seen her often on the street in Cambridge. They 
both lived in Cambridge. And, in fact, he had seen her that 
morning as she was entering the Art Gallery, which may have had 
something to do with his missing the train. 

Anyway, they were soon deeply discussing art and life and 
things like that and, seeing they both lived in Cambridge, Nor- 
man took her home. Isabel Drury was her name. 

After that they met at many parties and became awfully well 
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acquainted. But Isabel was a very serious girl. Completely 
wrapped up in her art. Ready, she insisted, to give up everything 
for a career—love, home, everything. And so— 


GILBERT (impatiently)—Well, go on. 

Norman—Where was I? 

Gr_tBERT—Just leaving Cambridge. 

NorMaN—That was in June. You see she didn’t know—she 
didn’t realize I was going home—she was that kind—impractical. 

GILBERT— Well! 

NorMAN—It was the day before I left, last June— 

GILBERT—Wait now. Late June, early April, count it up. 

Norman—I did. First thing I did, was count it up. 

GILBERT—Well. 

NormMan—It comes out even. We spent that day, the day 
before I left, at the Springer show. It was late when we started 
back to Cambridge. We took a cab and we talked—at least, I 
talked. 

GiLBERT—About art? 

Norman—No—not now. Isabel was silent for a long time, 
but when the cab drew up at her house she said: ‘“‘Let’s go on.” 
It was a beautiful night, June, you know. 

GitBerT—Yes, I know. 

Norman—wWe rode—oh, miles out of town,—then some one 
suggested that we walk. 

GILBERT—Who? 

NorMan—Maybe I did. We dismissed the cab and strolled 
through the woods. 

GILBERT— Yes? 

NormMaNn—We lost ourselves in the woods. 

GILBERT—Lost yourselves? 

NormaNn—Pretended. It was all pretence, Gilbert. All make- 
believe. 

GiLBERT—Well, I hope so. 

NorMan—lI'll never forget that night. It wasn’t real, I tell 
you. There seemed to be some sort of summer madness in the 
air. Why, even now— 


Then Madge Ferris comes. From the yard her cheery “Yoo- 
hoo!” can be heard, and from the room Norman answers with an- 
other “Yoo-hoo!” not so cheery and decidedly more throaty. 

Madge is a pretty girl and full of life. In her tan knitted 
jersey and tan pleated skirt she suggests a wholesomely athletic 
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type. She is terribly excited about the rehearsal and thrilled 
at the thought of her wedding. She can’t quite understand why 
neither of these adventures seems to mean more to Norman than 
it does. She can’t get a rise from him even with a report that 
Aunt Laura has given them furniture. Madge is still puzzled 
as she goes to join the girls, but too happy to let anything worry 
her long. Norman looks after her wonderingly and turns help- 
lessly to Gilbert. 


GiILBERT—Norman, you’ve only got a minute, and we must talk 
fast. This may mean nothing—a false alarm. 

NorMaN—Do you think so? 

G1LBERT—No, I don’t. 

NormMan—Neither do I. 

GILBERT—Norman, all right. We must assume that it’s just 
as bad as we suspect. I mean that this girl Isabel is in Chicago. 
She has a baby, and she’s blaming it on you. 

NorMAN—No, no. Youw’re wrong. Understand me, Gilbert. 
Isabel wouldn’t blame me unless— 

GILBERT—Unless you’re the father. All right. Now then. 
Tell me this. Was anything ever said. about marriage? 

Norman (looking into the hall)—Sh! Not till afterwards. 

GitpertT—After the night in the woods. 

Norman—Yes. I was rather frightened and I said we must 
get married. 

GiLBERT—What did she say? 

NorMAN—She laughed. 

GILBERT—She laughed? 

NormMan—Yes, she laughed at me. Said I was provincial. 
GILBERT—Provincial? 

NorMAN—You see, that’s Isabel. Well, what could I do? 
There was nothing I could do or say to persuade her. 
GILBERT—Well? 

NorMAN—Well, I got mad, she got mad, hell of a row, and 
that day I left Cambridge. 

GitBpERT—And that was the last time you saw her? 

NorMaNn—Yes. I came home here to Vickley. 

GiLBeRT—Ever write to her? 

Norman—Every day, for weeks. 

GILBERT—Any answer. 

NormMan—None. Then I tried to forget her. I did forget her. 
In the fall I fell in love with Madge. 
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GirBerT—I see. Now tell me—about this Isabel. Were you 
her first lover? 

Norman—Sh! Good God, man, of course. 

GILBERT—She told you so? 

Norman—We didn’t talk about it. 

GILBERT—No, but she laughed at the idea of marriage. Ob- 
viously, not her first experience. 

NorMan—Now, Gilbert— 

G1tBert—Now, Norman, she sounds to me like a very sophisti- 
cated woman. 

NorMAaN—You don’t know Isabel. 

GILBERT—Well, that’s not the point. 

NorMAN—NOo; the point is this. I’m in a jam. 

GitBERT—Maybe. And if you are, I can get you out of it. 

NorMAN—How? 

GILBERT—Never mind. You leave it to me. You just for- 
get it. 

Norman—Forget it? Huh! 

GILBERT—Go right ahead with your wedding plans, just as 
if nothing had happened. 

NormMan—But I can’t—not now—I can’t when she needs me. 

GILBERT—Who? 

NormMan—Isabel—I can’t leave her alone with that baby. 

Gr_BERT—Great Scott—Don’t get so upset. You don’t know 
—yet. 

NormMan—What? ... Don’t know what? 

GILBERT—All this may be your imagination. 

NormMan—Yes, that’s right. 

GILBERT—Don’t you see? Now you keep calm. I'll run up 
to Chicago. I'll go this morning. (Looks at watch.) Just time 
to catch the morning train. 

NormaNn—Good. IT’ll:go with you. 


Gilbert is convinced that that would never do. Norman can’t 
leave. Neither of them can leave until after the rehearsal. Then 
Gilbert will take the afternoon train and Norman will stay on in 
Vickley as though everything was all right. If there is anything 
crooked about the affair in Chicago Gilbert will soon find it out. 

The girls press Gilbert into dancing while the party is waiting 
for the minister and Madge manages to have a few minutes with 
Norman. She can see something is disturbing him. She wishes 
he would tell her what it is. She doesn’t believe in secrets be- 
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tween husband and wife. Doesn’t believe they are possible, as a 
matter of truth. When two people truly love each other it is 
impossible for one to have a secret from the other. And if 
Norman should ever have a secret from Madge she would know 
at once that he did not love her any more. 

A ring at the door announces the arrival of Dr. Gifford, who 
is to conduct the rehearsal, and the party flocks to welcome him. 
Norman pulls Gilbert back to whisper excitedly to him that he 
(Norman) cannot go through with their plan. He must tell 
Madge everything. She doesn’t believe in secrets. She couldn’t 
love him if he had a secret from her. 

Gilbert is not impressed. Norman already has a secret from 
Madge and it hasn’t affected her love up till now, has it? Well, 
then— 

But Norman has made up his mind. When Madge comes to 
call him for the rehearsal he blurts out his determination. He 
can’t go on with the reheasal! He is going, he has to go, to 
Chicago. There is something he wants to tell, something he must 
tell, them all! He— 

Gilbert manages to interrupt enough to keep the dread secret 
untold until Dr. Gifford providentially opens the door and dis- 
covers the missing groom for whom he has been searching. 


Dr. Grrrorp—Well, well! Here he is! Looking just like any 
bridegroom ought to look. (As he offers Norman his hand.) 
Good morning, Norman. 

Norman (as he shakes hands)—How do you do, Dr. Gifford? 

GiLtBERT—We’'re ready, Doctor, if you are. 

Dr. Girrorp—Good! First of all we must decide—some prefer 
the procession up the aisle. 

Doris—Lois Henderson didn’t. 

LucrnpA—No, they came from the sacristy. 

Mrs. OveERBECK—Hush, Lucinda! 

GILBERT (to NoRMAN)—Don’t make an ass of yourself. (To 
Dr. GirrorD.) Up the aisle, I say. (Zo Norman.) Eh, Nor- 
man? (To Dr. Girrorp.) Yes, sir, up the aisle, all sails flying. 

Dr. GirForD—Good! You know the order? 

Mapcre—Yes, Doctor. I have it all written out. 

Dr. Girrorp—That’s fine. Bride and family— 

Mapce—Yes, I know. 

Dr. Girrorp—And our friend Gilbert—will look after the 
groom. 
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GiLBERT—I11l try to, Doctor. 

Dr. Grrrorp—Then—when we reach the altar, the music stops 
and the happy pair are left alone. 

NorMan—No! 

Mrs. OvERBECK—What’s the matter with you? 

LucinpA—Pay no attention—he’s upset. 

Mapce—Norman, dear, what is it? 

Norman (going to Mapce)—I won’t—I can’t go on with 
this— 

GILBERT—Wait, Norman. Doctor! Norman’s upset. I'll ex- 
plain. (Turning to NorMAN and Mrs. OvERBECK.) An impor- 
tant matter—a very serious matter—came up this morning. A 
matter which Norman was fully qualified to handle by himself— 
but—his father interfered. 

NorMAN—What? 

GiLBERT—Now, Norman! I'll do this! 

Mapcre—Said he didn’t have enough experience, I suppose. 

GiLBERT—Exactly. Now it’s business that must be done in 
Chicago. 

Mrs. OvERBECK—Chicago? 

GILBERT—Yes, that’s why Norman insists on going. Am I 
- right, Norman? 

NorMAn—Yes! (NORMAN turns to Mancer, taking her by 
both hands.) And I’ve just got time to catch the morning train. 

GILtBERT—Wait! Norman; no not that. 

Mapcre—But, Norman, dear, the rehearsal! 

Dr. Girrorp—Can’t you go after? 

NormMaN—No! Sorry, Doctor. It must be done to-day. -Am 
I right, Gilbert? 

GiLBERT—Yes! No! Wait! 

NormMaN—I can’t. I haven’t got time. (He rushes out.) 

Mance (after the door closes)—Oh, dear! And I let him go 
without kissing him. (Looking out the window after Norman.) 
Norman! Yoo-Hoo! 

NorMAN (in distance)—Yoo-Hoo! 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


The reception room of the Ellen Harris Hospital in Chicago is 
immaculate and modern. Everything, including nurses and em- 
ployés, wears a sterilized look. 

The office fixtures are marbelized and glassed in. There is an 
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enamel table and chair at one side of the room. No germ, you 
feel, has ever settled on the glass knob of the Doctor’s Office 
and lived to boast of its adventure to other germs. There is a 
measure of comfort suggested by a long reading table and chairs 
placed stiffly at either end. 

The afternoon of the day Norman Overbeck ran out on the 
wedding rehearsal party in Vickley the reception room of the 
hospital is occupied by Miss Clark, hospital secretary, and two 
men. 

One man is a nervous fellow named Hicks. The other a com- 
placent Italian. Mr. Hicks is pacing the floor. Miss Clark is 
keeping track of the incoming phone calls. The Italian is watch- 
ing Hicks and wondering about Miss Clark. 

Hicks, it transpires, has been waiting since dawn for news from 
his wife. She has been confidently expecting for many hours to 
present him with an heir, and while the delay is quite under- 
standable and not at all disturbing to the hospital attachés, or 
even to the Italian, it is entirely beyond the understanding of 
Mr. Hicks and excessively aggravating as well. Yet nothing that 
he can do will help matters. Vaguely he senses that. And 
whenever he fails to remember it some one is quite sure to remind 
him. 

The Italian, on the other hand, is an habituated person so far 
as hospitals and babies are concerned. He merely is waiting for 
Mrs. Amendelaro to help her take home a sixth little Amendelaro. 
The fact that the sixth happens to be a little Rudolpho, after Mr. 
Amendelaro had been somewhat discouraged by the previous 
arrival of five daughters, adds to his enthusiasm and likewise 
contributes to his patience... . 

When Norman Overbeck arrives he discovers that, so far as 
Miss Clark knows, there have been no preparations made for his 
reception. Dr. Zernecke has not mentioned him and nothing has 
been said about any letter of invitation. As he has no appoint- 
ment it will be necessary for him to wait until the doctor is dis- 
engaged. 

Mr. Hicks is consoling. Waiting, he assures Norman, is one of 
the best things they do around that hospital. Being married and 
raising a family is all right in a way, Mr. Hicks volunteers 
further, as soon as he discovers that Norman is still single, but 
the man free of such responsibilities has something to be thank- 
ful for. Yes, sir! 

“My wife’s as fine a girl as is,” ventures Mr. Hicks. “But. 
they’re all alike. They marry you thinkin’ you’re something 
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you ain’t. And when they find out you ain’t, they get sore... 
—start naggin’-—you know, fights and arguments, and a’course 
you fight back. Why not? A man’s got his self-respect, ain’t 
he? But what does it get him? You can’t win. About the time 
yow’re ready to say so, you know, quit, throw up the sponge and 
hop back to single bliss, this happens. 

“What?” 

“They pull this baby gag on you, and there you are. They 
got you comin’ and goin’.” 

Miss Clark has finally succeeded in making Dr. Zernecke 
understand that Norman is the young man from Vickley, the 
one who had a letter referring to an art exhibit, and the doctor 
has sent word that he is to wait; also that Miss Hemmingway, 
a nurse, is to get a St. Theckla record from him. 

Norman, never having heard of St. Theckla, is something more 
than merely nonplussed. And by the time Miss Hemmingway 
has him seated in the enamel chair at the end of the enamel table 
and has begun to fire questions at him he is unquestionably 
perturbed. 

Has he had a medical examination recently? For insurance? 
That’s good. How old is he? Twenty-five? 


Miss HeEmMincwAay—Both parents living? 

NorMan (as he slowly backs away to the chair) —Yes—but 
what— 

Miss HEmMincway—Any tuberculosis in your family? 

Norman—No— 

Miss HemmMincway—Epilepsy? 

NormMan—No— 

Miss Hemmincway—Insanity? 

NormMan—No—not yet. 

Miss HemmMincway—Sit here. Now take off your coat. 

Norman—What for? 

Miss HemMincway (assisting him off with his coat)—This 
will only take a minute. . . . Now your vest. (Miss Hemminc- 
way takes out of the top drawer and lays in orderly fashion on 
the top of the white enameled table a Kiedel Tube—a Stethe- 
scope—and a rubber arm Tourniquet. She then removes the 
corks from a large bottle of alcohol and a bottle of collodium 
which have been standing on the table. Then removes the pro- 
tecting cover from the end of the Kiedel Tube and places it 
ready for use.) 
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Miss Hemmincway (to Norman)—Now, your shirt... . 
Oh! Just unbutton it. 

NorMan (showing signs of relief)—Say, this is a Maternity 
Hospital, isn’t it? 

Miss Hemmincway—Oh, yes. (She unbuttons the cuff of his 
right sleeve and rolls it up, well beyond his elbow.) Exclusively. 

NorMaNn—Say, what is this? 

Miss Hemmincway (as she glances at Kiedel Tube)—This—? 
A Kiedel Tube. It won’t hurt. 

Norman—But I mean—what is it for? 

Miss Hemmincway—A test. The Kahn Blood Test you 
know. This way you only have to do it once. (She slips the arm 
band over Norman’s arm and runs it up beyond his elbow and 
half tightens it.) 

NormMan—Well, I’m glad of that. 

NormMan—Do you always do this? 

Miss HemMincway—Oh, yes—we always keep a complete 
medical record. (Dr. ZERNECKE enters. She has a chart board 
with charts on it in her hand.) 

NorMAn—But I mean— Why a medical record? 

Miss HemmMincway—Just for future reference. 

NorMan—Oh, future reference. 

Miss HemmMincway—Yes. We put them on file—so as to— 
(She turns and sees Dr. ZERNECKE.) Oh, Dr. Zernecke— 
This is Mr. Overbeck. 

Dr. ZERNECKE (as she removes her monocle and sees Nor- 
MAN.)—Oh, yes—of course. 

Norman—How do you do. 

Miss Hemmincway—lI finished the examination, Doctor. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Oh, good. (Looks up.) And everything’s 
settled? 

Miss HEMMINGcway—Yes. 

Dr. ZERNECKE (to NoRMAN)—Then we won’t keep you any 
longer, Mr. Overbeck. 

Norman—You mean that’s all? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Yes, that’s all. 

Norman—That’s all you want! 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Yes. Just to be sure everything is all right, 
you know. 

Norman—And I can go back to Vickley? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Certainly. 
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NormMan—Gosh! 

Dr. ZERNECKE—You’re to be married soon, aren’t you? 

NorMAN—Yes, to-morrow. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—So I heard. Well, you may rest assured we'll 
be very discreet. 

NorMAN—Oh, wait! (Dr. ZERNECKE stops.) You knew 
about my marriage? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Of course! 

NorMan (Aopefully)—So that’s why you—in case I should 
have—for future reference. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Yes, we just keep it on file. 

NormMan—Oh! I see. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—I’m sorry if we disturbed you— 

NorMAN—Oh, not at all. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—But you see a medical record— 
Norman (he is quite excited)—I know. They’re the only 

things to have. Especially when you are getting married. Mod- 
ern, scientific, up-to-date. I approve thoroughly. (He shakes 
hands with Dr. ZERNECKE again.) And now, if there’s anything 
else I can do for you— 

Dr. ZERNECKE—You won’t be troubled any further. 

NorMan—Nice place you have here. (Turns to Miss Hem- 
MINGWAY, and shakes her hand.) ‘Thank you very much. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Perhaps before Mr. Overbeck goes he’d like 
to see the baby. 

NorMan (looking dazedly after Dr. ZERNECKE)—Huh! 

Miss HEMMINGwAy—You really ought to see him. 

NormMan—Him? 

Miss HemMMIncwAy—X-21-A-4 is a cute little trick. 

NorMAN—X what? 

Miss HemMMiIncway (laughing)—That’s your baby’s name 
. - - on the file. 

NorMAn (leaning against table weakly)—Baby? 

Miss Hemmincway (looking at NormMan)—Didn’t you under- 
stand about this, Mr. Overbeck? I thought, of course, you— 

NorMan—But you said—she said—good God! 

Miss HemmincwAy—tThe medical record is for purposes of 
adoption. You knew there was a baby, didn’t you? 

NorMAN—No—I mean—yes. I mean—of course. 

Miss HEMMINGWAy—We’'re not supposed to bring them down- 
stairs, but if you'll wait, I'll see what I can do. It may be your 
only chance to see him. 
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By pursuing her as far as the doorway Norman is able to 
extract the additional information that the baby is nearly three 
weeks old, and that Miss Drury is still with her son, although 
she had made her plans to leave that day. Can he see Miss 
Drury? Miss Hemmingway will see about that, too. 

Now Gilbert Rand arrives. He has been chasing Norman all 
over town. He finds him as near hysteria as a sane man can be. 
They are there, Norman explodes—both of them are there—the 
baby and his mother! They’ve been there three weeks! What 
is he going to do? He can’t think of going through life with a 
baby somewhere—nobody knows where—and looking at Madge 
Ferris every day! Every day—morning, noon and night—and 
never tell— 

Now Isabel Drury is on the phone. Gilbert thinks he had 
better talk with her, but Norman had rather do it. Gilbert, how- 
ever, stands by to prompt him should he seem likely to in- 
criminate himself. 

Isabel has no intention of making any trouble, she says, over 
the phone. She does not even want to see Norman. She wants 
him to go home and get married, as he planned. She is going to 
Paris to study art, and she doesn’t want to go all through a dis- 
cussion of that again. 

The idea of Isabel’s going to Paris at a time like this! To 
Norman it’s simply inhuman! 

“She obviously wants to end this whole business,” deduces 
Gilbert. ‘Well, let her.” 

“Howe” 

“You go back to Vickley, marry Madge and the incident is 
over.” 

“But the baby?” 

“He'll be adopted.” 

“Where? When? How? By whom?—” 

Norman does not care for the idea. Even Gilbert agrees that 
perhaps they had better talk the matter over with Dr. Zer- 
necke. ... 

The doctor is reassuring. The St. Theckla Child Adoption 
Society is very discreet; there is no possibility of either parent 
ever being embarrassed. The baby will be placed in a suitable 
family—there are many nice people on the waiting list—and no 
one will ever know— 

Norman is amazed that such things can be. Not know where 
his son has been taken or to whom he has been given? His son! 
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To tell him, Dr. Zernecke explains, would never do. Often 
parents change their minds after giving a baby for adoption, and 
that causes a lot of trouble. Miss Drury has signed the baby 
over to the society, it’s her baby, and Norman has nothing to 
say about it. 

Miss Drury, Miss Hemmingway reports, is coming. Perhaps 
it would be well, the doctor suggests, if Norman and the baby’s 
mother were to settle the question of the child’s adoption between 
them. 

Gilbert thinks he had better stay, too, but Norman will not 
have that. He would only make matters worse... . 

Isabel Drury looks none too strong. She is of medium height 
and there is an independent swing to her shoulders as she walks 
across the room. She is wearing an English tweed sport suit, 
orange jersey, a brown felt sport hat and brown shoes and stock- 
ings. She is a bit startled as she looks up and sees Norman. 


NormMan—Thought I’d go, didn’t you? 

IsaBEL—No, Norman, dear, I didn’t. I only hoped you would. 

NormMan—But why? 

IsapeEL—Because you’d talk—you’d argue, and besides I 
didn’t want to upset you now—just before your wedding. 

NormMan—Oh, of course you haven’t! Oh, no! 

IsABEL—I’m sorry. (As she puts bag and gloves on white 
table.) I’m dreadfully sorry, and if it hadn’t been for Doctor 
Zernecke with that fool medical record you never would have 
known about it. 

NormMan—Well, I do know about it—and I want to tell you 
this—I think it was a hell of a thing to do. 

IsaABEL—What? Have a baby? Well, Norman, dear, you’re 
hardly in a position to criticize me— 

NormMan—I’m not talking about having the baby—that’s dif- 
ferent—that’s another matter. 

ISABEL (casually)—It was just an accident. 

NorMAN (amazed)—A what? 

IsaBEL—An_ accident—a—a—biological accident—that’s all. 
I didn’t know. J never dreamed it was going to happen. 

NorMaNn—Well, I don’t know why you should be so damn sure 
of that. Anyway it has happened, and I want to know what you 
mean by giving him away? 

IsaBEL—Oh— That— 

Norman—Yes, that! I never heard of such a thing. It’s 
inhuman. 
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IsaBEL—Now, Norman, if you raise your voice I’ll leave. 

Norman—But will you please explain— 

ISABEL (sitting at table)—If you'll be calm—if you'll listen for 
a moment. 

Norman—All right. Dll be calm. I’ll listen, I’m all ears. 
But [ll tell you this. I won’t agree with you. (IsaBEL removes 
her hat and puts it on the table.) 

IsaBEL—Of course not—having heard of this only ten minutes 
ago—you naturally know more about it than I do. I’m only 
the baby’s mother. 

Norman-——And I’m the baby’s father. 

IsanEL—You are—if I say so. 

NormMaN—W-H-A-T? 

IsaBeL (languidly)—Oh, I’m not going to deny that you are 
his father. 

NorMAN—Thanks. 

IsaABEL—Just the same you have nothing to say about it. 

NorMan—lIs that so? 

IsaBEL—Exactly so. 

Norman—Now look here, Isabel— 

IsanpEL—Now, Norman, please. I’ve had a dreadful time these 
last three weeks and all the months before and if you're going 
to nag— 

NorMAN—I’m not nagging. I’m simply asking you in the 
nicest way I know. 

IsaBEL—Well, it isn’t very nice. 

NorMan—All right—all right. I’m sorry. Go on. 

IsaBEL—Why, Norman—you’re not even being civil to me. 

Norman—Civil? 

IsaABEL—We meet after nearly a year and all you do is bark 
at me. 

NormMan—I didn’t bark. 

IsaB—EL—Yes, you did, Norman. You barked. And I’m in 
no condition to be barked at— You sit there and tell me you’re 
the baby’s father. 

Norman—Well, I am. 

IsABEL—AIl right, but don’t expect me to be impressed. Try 
being a baby’s mother once—and see how you like that. Just 
why women should have the exclusive rights to motherhood—I 
don’t know! 

Norman (quickly)—Neither do I! Especially when they give 
their babies away. 
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IsABEL—I’ll explain that. If you can be sensible long 
enough— 
NorMaN—I’m waiting. 


Isabel explains that she had many problems to solve. First, 
there was her family. She had disgraced them and been promptly 
disowned. She didn’t care about that, but there it was. 

Then there was the problem of the baby. Giving him for 
adoption is unquestionably the best thing for him. He'll be 
happier in a home. Norman can’t see that. His baby—happier 
with strangers? But they won’t be strangers to the baby, Isabel 
points out. 


IsABEL—He’ll have a home—a real home— ‘That’s more than 
I could give him. 

NormMaNn—tThen why didn’t you tell me, Isabel? 

IsaBEL—I didn’t know, dear, till after I heard you were en- 
gaged to be married. 

NorMAN—Even so— 

IsABEL—Yes and ruin your whole career. That’s just what it 
would do, Norman. Break off your engagement—and what 
chance would you have as a lawyer—with an illegitimate son. 

NorMan—Well, that is a nice thing to say. 

IsaBEL—What? 

NorMAN—lIllegitimate son. 

IsaBEL—Well, he is. 

NorMAN—He’s ours, isn’t he? 

IsaABEL—Just the same that’s what they’d call him in Vickley. 
Of course—I get no credit for avoiding that—and I certainly get 
no thanks for protecting you. 

NormMan—Protecting me? 

IsaBEL—Yes—shouldering the whole thing. I knew very well, 
Norman, if I told you— 

NorMAN—You might have to marry me. 

IsABEL—What? 

NormMaNn—Hah! You can’t fool me, Isabel—I know. 

IsABEL—What? You know what? 

NorMaN—The trouble with you— The whole trouble with 
you—in a nut shell. 

IsABEL—What? 

NorMAN—You don’t love me. That’s why we’re here—that’s 
why this has happened. 
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IsABEL—That baby happened—because I don’t love! I cer- 
tainly don’t see that! 

NorMaNn—Oh, yes, you do—but never mind, let it go— That’s 
all over now. Go on! 

Isap—EL—Anyhow, I never said I didn’t love you. 

Norman—No! You just wouldn’t marry me, is that it? 

IsaBEL—Exactly—you or anybody else. 

NorMAN—No, you want to paint. 

IsaBEL—Norman, I won’t discuss that. 

NormMAn—No? 

IsABEL—No! I refuse to talk about it. I'll leave. 

NORMAN (stopping her)—I’m sorry—I’m sorry— All right, 
all right! 

IsABEL—Just why every one should sneer when I say I want 
to paint— 

NorMan—I didn’t sneer. 

IsaBEL—Norman, my life is my own—and I’m going to do just 
exactly as I please with it. If I make a mess of it, all right. It 
belongs to me. If you think I’m going to settle down in Vickley 
and raise a dozen babies,—well, I just won’t do it! I won't! 
I won't! 

NorMAN—I thought we weren’t going to discuss that. 

IsABEL—We’re not— If you think I’m just going to do noth- 
ing but be your wife— 

NormMan—Have I asked you to? 

IsaBEL—No,—especially since you’re going to marry some 
one else. 

NorMAN—To-morrow. I’m going to be married to-morrow. 

IsABEL—That suits me. 

NormaNn—Fine, then we’re both satisfied. Now—go on— 
about the baby. 

IsaBEL—Norman—there’s nothing else— He’s going to be 
adopted. 

Norman—Yes—by whom? 

IsaBEL—Why, the people— 


They are both talking at once, now, and neither agreeing with 
anything the other says. Isabel is satisfied the St. Theckla So- 
ciety is wonderful and that the baby will be properly looked 
after by that society and Norman is equally convinced that 
neither the Theckla’s nor any one else is going to take his son 
and refuse to let him know what they do with him. He doesn’t 
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know exactly what he’ll do about it, but he’ll do something— 

If he does anything that embarrasses her, Isabel warns him, 
she will swear he is not the baby’s father. If she does that, Nor- 
man counters, he will demand to know who is. Let her produce 
him? 

Isabel repeats that she has made every possible investigation 
of the St. Theckla’s and she is sure she is doing what is right. 
So she’s through. 

She’s running away, that’s what she’s doing, shouts Norman. 
Well, let her! She says there is nothing else for her to do. Why 
isn’t there? She can marry him, can’t she? 

No, she can’t! He’s going to marry some one else! He’s in 
love with some one else! 

“I’m not,” shouts Norman. ‘You know damned well I’m not. 
Oh, I’m engaged—yes—I’m going to be married. But why? In 
self-defense. I pretended even to myself that I was in love with 
her and all the time I knew—and you know, Isabel—I’ve never 
had a thought for any one but you. I forgot, you say... 
when all summer long—I went through hell—I couldn’t talk— 
I couldn’t think—I couldn’t eat—I couldn’t sleep—all night long 
I’d walk the streets. I did, Isabel, no fooling. The people 
home—I don’t know what they thought. I pretended to be 
sick— Once I said I had a toothache for fear they’d think I’d 
gone insane. But I didn’t have a toothache—it was you—just 
you, Isabel. In self-defense and more to please my family I 
got myself engaged. I know that’s a caddish thing to say—she’s 
worth ten of me—and you. 

“Thank you. Then why do you prefer me?” 

“T don’t know—damn it, I don’t know!” 

Norman is only convinced of one thing: Isabel has no right to 
walk out on that baby. And Isabel is just as strongly convinced 
that the only person in the world she owes anything to is her- 
self. He has his ambitions, and she has her ambitions, and her 
ambition is not to be just a wife and mother. She has other 
things to do and she purposes to do them. With which statement 
Isabel walks out and leaves Norman standing somewhat be- 
wildered in the middle of the reception room floor. . . 

Miss Clark is answering the telephone. . . . Hicks is back, 
his face wreathed in smiles. Hicks is the father of a fine girl 
and everything’s lovely. Anything’he’s said before about wives 
and families and responsibilities— That stuff doesn’t go. 

Now Miss Hemmingway arrives with Miss Drury’s baby. Nor- 
man is fascinated by the sight of his offspring. 


Photo by White Studio, New York. 


“THE LITTLE ACCIDENT” 


Miss Hemmingway: “Isn’t he darling? He looks like you, Mr. 
Overbeck.” 


Norman: “Do you think so?” 
(Thomas Mitchell and Elizabeth Bruce) 
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Miss Hemmincway—Isn’t he darling? (Hicxs is staring at 
the group, puzzled.) He looks like you, Mr. Overbeck. 

Norman (looking up and smiling at Miss HeEmmincway)— 
Do you think so? 

Miss CrarK—Miss Hemmingway—there’s a call for you. 

Miss HemmMincway—Oh, all right—I’ll take it here. 

Miss Ciark (in phone)—Just a moment, please. 

Miss Hemmincway (turning to NorMAN)—Would you care 
to hold him? 

NorMAN (anxiously)—May I? 

Miss HEMmincway (as she offers him the baby)—Of course. 
(NoRMAN attempts to take the baby, but shows by his manner 
that he is unaccustomed to handling babies. Hicks has been 
watching him.) 

Hicks (in a very superior manner)—Put one arm under him. 
(NorMan takes the baby and backing up against the center 
table, half sits on it, looking down into the baby’s face as Miss 
HemMincway gives Hicxs one look and crosses quickly to the 


phone.) 
Miss Hemmincway (into the phone)—Hello!—Oh, Dr. Al- 
lenby—this is Miss Hemmingway— (Miss HemMINGway con- 


tinues to carry on a conversation with Dr. ALLENBY.) 

Hicxs (to NorMAN)—Say, buddy, is it yours? 

Norman (looking Hicks in the face)—Yes. 

Miss Hemmincway (into phone)—Hello!—what?— Well, 
I couldn’t till now. 

Hicxs (to Norman, trying to understand the situation)—But 
I thought you said you wasn’t married. 

NorMan (looking at Hicks defiantly)—I’m not. 

Hicks (looking away very wisely)—Oh—! Non-Union, eh? 

Norman—Yes! 

Hicks—Well, what the hell! If he’s yours, what’s the odds 
how he got here. The old feeling’s there just the same, ain’t it? 

Norman—Yes! 

Hicks—Well, that’s what counts— Anyhow, that’s what I 
think! 

Miss Hemmincway (into phone)—What?— But Miss 
Drury’s gone, Doctor—(NorMAN looks up quickly) a few min- 
utes ago—yes— Well, we have the father’s record. Yes—will 
they call here— The St. Theckla peoplep— (NorMAN 
straightens up on his feet.) Oh, very well, Doctor— We'll send 
the baby right away. 

(Norman defiantly looks around the room, first to the left then 
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to the right, and as he watches Miss HeMMINGWway, reaches back 
on the table and gets his hat, starts for arch. He quickly exits 
through the arch to the door.) 

Miss Hemmrncway (into phone)—What?— Yes, I did— 
they’re lovely flowers—I couldn’t imagine who sent them— 
thanks so much. 


Miss Hemmingway continues on the phone as the curtain falls. 


AC et 


Eight days later Monica Case, whose mother runs a boarding 
house in Chicago, is trying to tidy up a cheaply furnished room 
without awaking a sleeping infant comfortably disposed in a 
Kiddie Koop in an alcove at back. 

Monica is evidently more interested in the baby than she is in 
the sweeping, a fact that irritates her mother excessively. Also 
it is Mrs. Case’s belief that Monica has been devoting consider- 
able attention to making eyes at Mr. Overbeck and has been 
known to moon about the last few days much more than circum- 
stances call for. 

Mrs. Case takes little stock in the excitement Mr. Overbeck 
and the infant Overbeck have caused and are still causing in her 
boarding house. The idea of a man’s being so crazy over a baby 
that he must go have the scales tested to discover what’s wrong 
just because the infant’s gain is only an ounce a week, and not 
in accordance with the table in the book. Mrs. Case believes an 
ounce a week is quite enough. She’s had babies and the book 
hasn’t. Mr. Overbeck, if any one should ask Mrs. Case, is a 
damned fool. 

Norman is back from a drug store lugging his baby scales 
with him. The scales are right—so there must be something 
wrong with the baby. He isn’t gaining, evidently, because he 
isn’t getting the right things to eat. And he isn’t getting the 
right things to eat because Norman doesn’t know the formula 
and is afraid to ask the hospital for it for fear of his own and 
the baby’s whereabouts being discovered. He had trouble with 
the hospital authorities after his wife died, he explains to Mrs. 
Case, and he doesn’t want to renew the quarrel. Still, he must 
get hold of the formula some way. Baby can’t go on gaining only 
an ounce a week—52 ounces a year! It would take him twenty 
years to become a midget! Perhaps if he could get hold of 
some goat’s milk— Perhaps a little tomato juice— 
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Another thing—the baby must have a lot of fresh air, even 
though his crib must be kept covered so he will not inhale any 
of Chicago’s soft coal dust. Is it any wonder Chicago has so 
many gunmen, considering the fact that its babies are raised on 
soft coal dust? 

Norman admits to Monica that he has not yet found a job, 
but he has had his life insurance transferred to the baby. The 
thought of what might happen to baby if anything should hap- 
pen to him is maddening to Norman. 

Monica is greatly interested in the baby, too—and in Norman. 
She is quite frank in saying that she thinks Norman should get 
married again. Of course he couldn’t expect to get another girl 
just as wonderful as the wife who died, but he should marry some 
one—some one young who likes children and would love to live 
in the country... . 

Mrs. Case has been telephoning the hospital. She told them 
she wanted the baby’s formula. Told them, too, that the father’s 
name was Overbeck. 

“She knew you right away,” Mrs. Case reports, gleefully. 
“Stop worrying—she’ll give the formula, you'll feed the baby— 
and we'll all have a little peace around here.” 

“Oh, my God!” ejaculates Norman, as he realizes what has 
happened. 


Monica—What’s the matter? 

NormMaNn—They’ll take him, Monica—they’ll take him back. 

Monica—Who? 

NormMaNn—Those people from the Hospital. 

Monitca—How can they? Aren’t you his father? 

NormMan—Yes, I am. 

Monica—Well, then— 

NorMAN—Why the hell did I ever let her phone that hospital? 

Monica—Well, if you’re the father— 

Norman—But that isn’t enough; you’ve got to be a mother. 

Monica—But if the mother’s dead? 

Norman—Well, her people. 

Monica—Your wife’s? 

Norman—Yes. That’s it. My wife’s family. They want 
him, you see. 

Monica—Yes—but they can’t— 

Norman—Yes, they can— You don’t know them— 

Monica—How? 

NorMaN—Well, you see, they have legal rights. 
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Monica—Why? 

Norman—Because I’m a bachelor— 

Monrca—What? 

NormMan—lI mean I’m alone. 

MonicAa—Oh—and if you were married could you keep the 
baby? 

Norman—Yes, I could. I could adopt him. 

Monica—Well—when are they coming? 

NorMAN—Any minute. 

Monica—I wish you’d told me sooner—Norman. 

NormMan—lI couldn’t—Monica! 

Monica—Not at first maybe, but after we became so well 


acquainted. 

NorMaN—I didn’t know we were going to be so well ac- 
quainted. 

Monica—Well, it doesn’t matter now—if they are really com- 
ing— 


NorMAN—I won’t give him back, Monica—I couldn’t do it. 
Not now. A week ago maybe. I know him now, and I think 
he knows me... and—and oh, God! He’s so little, that’s 
why! 

Monica (anxiously)—Listen, Norman, there is a way. 

NorMAN (turning to Montca)—What? 

Monica—Leave, before they come. 

NorMan—What? 

Monica—Yes! Pack up now quick. 

NormMan—I couldn’t. I’m nearly broke. I haven’t any job. 
And even if I had one I couldn’t take him. What could I do 
with him? 

Monica—Well—I—J’ll go with you if you want. 

NorMAN—You? 

Monica—Yes. 

Norman—Oh, but I couldn’t—I couldn’t let you do that! 

Monica—Why not? J’//—just—just be his nurse. 

Norman—I know but—it—it might look funny. 

Monica (turns and looks towards door then back to NorMAN) 
—What do you say, Norman—will you? 

NorMan—Doesn’t matter now—it’s too late. 

Monica—It isn’t too late. You get rid of them—and after 
they leave we'll go. 

NormMan—lI don’t know what to say. I can’t give him up, I 
know that. 
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Monica—You don’t have to, Norman. Look—if you were 
married. 

NorMan—Yes. 

Monica—Then you could keep him, for sure! 

Norman—Yes—I know— 

Monica—Well, all right then—I’ll get married even—what 
do you say? 

Norman—Why— 

Monica—Oh, I love—the baby, Norman. 

NormMan—AIll right—I’ll do it! 

Monica—You will? 

Norman—Yes, I'll do it now—right away. 

Monica—Oh, Norman! (Ske throws her arms around him.) 


Gilbert Rand is startled a trifle when he opens the door and 
sees Norman being thus embraced, but Gilbert has become a suc- 
cessful shock-absorber. When Norman explains that Monica 
is helping him with the baby, Gilbert quite understands. He can 
see, too, that Monica is very good at helping. But at the mo- 
ment Gilbert has more important things to speak of. Madge 
Ferris is downstairs—and knows everything: All about Norman 
and Isabel and the baby. 

“At first she was terribly hurt,” Gilbert admits; “but I finally 
convinced her that you're still madly in love with her!” 

“What?” 

“Now then—all Vickley thinks your marriage was postponed 
because of illness—and you can thank me, Norman, for all of it.” 
Still there is one little thing that Gilbert has overlooked. What 
about the baby? Oh, Gilbert has fixed that, too. A cer- 
tain family of splendid people will take the baby off Norman’s 
hands and let him see his son whenever he wants to! All Nor- 
man will have to do now is to go back to Vickley, and forget 
everything. 

Forgetting “the only decent thing that ever happened in his 
life” does not appeal to Norman. No, he'll not do that. If 
Madge won’t marry him and take the baby he won’t marry her 
—not even to save Gilbert from becoming the greatest liar in 
Vickley! 

Madge is agreeable, Gilbert reports. So long as there is no one 
else; so long as Norman thinks he has forgotten the baby’s 
mother, Madge is willing to accept the situation and the child 
with it. 
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Norman is just trying to explain about Monica and certain 
newer plans when Mrs. Case arrives to announce that there is still 
another lady downstairs who would like to see Norman. She is, 
so far as Mrs. Case can figure it, Norman’s dead wife. They 
must have dug her up! 

But Isabel has not come for Norman. All she wants is her 
baby. And she doesn’t plan giving him away again, either. The 
adoption people wouldn’t take him now, anyway. 


NormaNn—Won’t take him? What do you mean? What’s the 
matter with him? 

IsaneL—Nothing’s the matter with him. It’s you. They say 
it isn’t safe with you around. (NorMAN turns away.) But that 
doesn’t matter now, because I want him. 

Norman (turning to IsaBEL)—Oh, changed your mind, have 
your?—And what about me? 

IsABEL—I haven’t changed my mind about you. 

NorMAN—I didn’t ask you that—what about me? I want 
the baby. 

IsABEL—You’re going to be married. 

NormMAaN—To-morrow. 

IsaBEL—Funny—I always seem to meet you the day before 
your wedding— Well, you can’t be married and have the baby 
too— 

NormMAN—Can’t I? Shows how little you know. 

IsaBEL—But your wife won’t want another woman’s baby. 

NorMAN—Won’t she? She’s not like you. 

IsaBEL—No, she’s worth ten of— I’m sure she’s very sweet. 

NormMan—She is—I’m crazy about her. 

IsaBEL—AIll right, then marry her and— 

NormMaNn—And what? 

IsaBEL—Have babies of your own; that’s what. 

NormMAaN—You needn’t tell me what to do. 

IsaBEL—I’m not. 

NormMan—Anyhow, they won’t be like him. 

IsABEL—I didn’t say they would. 

NorMAN—No other baby’ll ever be like him. And that’s why 
I won’t give him up. 

IsABEL—Won’t you? We'll see about that. 


Now it appears that neither Isabel nor Norman will give up 
their child. And neither will listen to any suggestion that the 
baby might be kept jointly. Norman has his marriages to think 
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of and Isabel has her pride. She has been pretty unhappy since 
the baby disappeared. She has suffered more than she thought 
it possible to suffer—and then to sit in the doctor’s office when 
Norman telephoned for the formula and have herself pronounced 
dead! 

Then to rush out there and find her baby being fed, of all 
things, goat’s milk and tomato juice out of acan! It’s a wonder 
he’s alive at all. 

Now Isabel is holding her baby in her arms and smiling down 
at him. He is beautiful, she thinks, even though he has Nor- 
man’s nose. Of course they couldn’t expect everything. .. . 

Madge Ferris takes her introduction to Isabel and Norman’s 
baby very well. She is entirely sympathetic and understanding 
and, so far as she is concerned, everything will be lovely when 
she and Norman are married and Isabel has gone on to Paris 
with the baby. 

To Paris? Take Norman’s baby to Paris? Not if Norman 
can stop them! Any of them! All of them! Can’t they under- 
stand that he doesn’t intend to give that baby up? Won’t some 
of them try to realize that he is the baby’s father? 


Mapcre—I think perhaps you and Miss Drury would rather 
talk alone. (She starts up toward folding doors.) 

Norman (as he goes to MapcE)—No—don’t go. 

IsaBEL (as she goes to MADGE)—Please don’t go, Miss Ferris. 
He’ll calm down. 

Norman—Here—I'll end this right now— (To ISABEL.) 
Isabel, you’re the cause of this. 

TsaBEL—Of what? 

NorMAaNn—This mess I’m in—I tie myself in a knot trying to 
hold on to the baby and you come along and calmly announce 
you'll take him off my hands—well, you won’t do it! 

Isap—EL—Won’t I? Now, Norman, please have sense—what 
can you do? 

Norman—lI can ask you to leave right now. 

Mapce—Norman! 

Norman—Well, I can’t help it— (To Mapce.) She makes 
me so damn mad—I can’t think straight while she’s here. 

IsaBEL—Very well—I’ll go—(stops and turns to NoRMAN) at 
least till you come to your senses. Will you show me to the 
door? 

NormMaNn—No—I won’t—Monica will— (He calls.) Monica! 

Monica (from in the alcove)—Yes, Norman, dear. 
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MapcE—Norman dear! 

IsaBEL—Well—that’s a little unexpected. 

MapcE—Excuse me—I will wait in here. (She goes up to the 
folding doors, opens them, enters the alcove and closes the door 
after her.) 

IsaBEL—Are you engaged to her too, Norman? 

NormMan—Yes, I am. 

IsaBEL—But why? 

NormMaN—To keep the baby. 

IsaBEL—T wo—you need two wives? 

Norman—I don’t know what happened?—they were coming 
to take him—I could see them carrying him out that door—I 
was damn near crazy. 

IsaBEL—Norman! 

NormMan—Leave me alone. 

IsaABEL—If—it’s just so you can have some claim on him, Nor- 
man—I—TI’ll marry you. 

Norman (as he turns to IsaBEL)—What? 

IsaBEL—Just a formal—you know—business-like. 

NorMAN—You’ll marry me—not because of me? 

IsABEL—Oh, no—quite impersonally. 

NormMaNn—Not if you were the last woman on earth. 

IsaBEL—But why— 

Norman—lI don’t love you—that’s why. 

IsaBEL—Do you love them? 

NormMan—Yes! 

IsaBEL—Both of them? 

NormMan—Yes—that’s different. I don’t hate them. I could 
have peace with them—all I’d ever have with you is misery. 

IsaBEL—But if you don’t love me— 

NormMaNn—Love you? Huh? I wonder now that I ever did. 

IsapeL—But you did, Norman. You did love me once. I 
remember—the first time you told me. We were leaning against 
a picket fence and you talked about platonic friendship and you 
said the reason we would always get along together was because 
there was nothing physical in our affection. You did, Norman— 
really—it does seem funny now. Doesn’t it? 

NormMan—You think it’s funny do you? All right, go on 
laugh. After a while I’ll laugh too. 

IsABEL—I’m not laughing, Norman. 

NormMan—You know what’s the matter with you, Isabel— 
you're too damn fresh. You're not attractive, you know. 

IsABEL—You used to think I was attractive. 
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Norman (as he goes to IsapEL)—Pretended. I didn’t want 
to hurt your feelings. I could see—I could always see . . . petty 
little traits in you. So sure of yourself. So damn sure of your- 
self. The way you held your head—your walk. 

IsABEL—You used to like my walk. 

Norman—Pretended. That’s all over now, thank God! Now 
I can say what I think. This is the end. 

IsaBEL—But, Norman— 

Norman—I’ll tell you this—you’ll never torture me—I’m 
hardened, Isabel. I’m calloused, that’s what I am. 

IsapeEL—Norman, please. I didn’t mean— 

NormMan—I don’t give a damn what you meant—I’m through. 


Norman’s father is at the door. He, too, has come to see what 
can be done about straightening out the affairs of his son and his 
son’s family—or families. He has not, however, come to inter- 
fere. 

“We all reach corners in our lives that we have to turn alone,” 
admits J. J. ‘You are standing at one of those corners now. In 
fact I might say that you are standing at a crossroad—I’d be 
right sorry, son, to see you lose your way.” 

Monica has unpacked all the things she previously had packed. 
Monica is wise enough to know when things are too crowded. 

Madge, too, is prepared to back out. She knows Norman 
would have married her. And she won’t pretend that she isn’t 
hurt because he didn’t. But she thinks it will be better for a 
lot of people if she goes back alone to Vickley. J. J. will take 
Madge to her hotel, and then he will come back to have a peek 
at his grandson. 

Norman throws back the sliding doors in front of the alcove. 
“Tsabel is seated at the center of the archway, holding the baby 
in her arms with his head on her left arm.” 


IsABEL—Do we make a pretty picture, Norman? 

Norman—What the hell did you say to them? 

IsaBEL—I didn’t. They said it to me. 

Norman—What? 

IsaBEL—That we loved each other. They heard us talking, 
you know. 

NormMan—Why—you— 

IsaBEL—Sh! Don’t you wake this baby. 

NormaN—Then stop rocking him. Don’t you know he should 
never be rocked? 
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IsABEL—-No—I didn’t. 

NorMan (takes the baby from her, with its head on his right 
arm)—And don’t pick him up—ever. 

IsaBEL—Never? 

NorMAN—Except when you feed him and he has to be 
changed. 

IsaBeEL—Oh, I have so much to learn, Norman. 

NorMan—Well, it’s all very simple if you just follow this 
book— (NorMawn reaches over to the table and picks up the 
formula book, and hands it to IsaABEL.) Here, I'll teach you. 

ISABEL (as she wipes her eyes)—It’s no use, Norman. I can’t 
see a line. 

Norman (looks at IsaneL)—What? (He shows by motions 
that the baby needs to be changed.) Well, there’s one important 
lesson you can learn without the book— (He turns to his left, 
reaches up on the chest of drawers and picks up the diaper that 
Monica has left lying on the top and, returning to ISABEL, hands 
it to her.) Were—fold this in a triangle. (IsaBex leading, they 
both start up right toward the bed as the curtain falls.) 


GYPSY 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Maxwetit ANDERSON 


TO this season’s list of plays Maxwell Anderson, author of the 
highly successful “Saturday’s Children” of two years ago, con- 
tributed “Gypsy,” a fairly ruthless study of a heroine handi- 
capped by ancestry who tries desperately to live a free life and 
goes down to defeat in the attempt. 

She isn’t a sympathetic heroine and those aspects of the newer 
feminine psychology for which she and her mother stand as the 
exposing medium are none too flattering to their sex. The general 
public, therefore, notoriously shy of unconventional heroines, 
particularly when they are unsympathetic, stayed rather per- 
sistently away from “Gypsy.” 

To this editor “Gypsy” represents an honestly written drama 
inspired by changing social standards and values, a play of pur- 
pose, the artistic integrity of which cannot be questioned what- 
ever the reaction may be to its characters and its story. It was 
one of the distressingly few dramas of native authorship shown 
during the season to reflect credit upon its author and to provoke 
debate. 

It is a late spring day in New York. In David and Ellen 
Hastings’ apartment on West 18th street, “plainly but happily 
furnished, somewhat in the village manner, by people who have 
taste but not too much money,” Ellen Hastings and Cleve 
Christen stand facing each other, “looking at each other as 
though something disquieting had occured.” Ellen is an attrac- 
tive young woman in her early twenties, Cleve a good-looking, 
substantial type of young man probably two or three years her 
senior. 

The thing that has happened to disturb them, it transpires, is 
that in the midst of Ellen’s reading aloud Cleve has kissed her. 
Kissed her because he is in love with her and powerless, he argues, 
to withstand the temptation. 

Ellen has protested, not her dislike of being loved, nor yet of 
the kiss; but rather her regret that the confession of love had to 
be made in just that way at just this time. It would have been 
better for both of them to have kept their feelings under control. 
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Particularly would it have been better for Cleve. Ellen is, she 
warns him, a kind of buzzsaw. 

“David thinks I’m a terrible flirt,” says she, “and the only 
answer I can make to that is I don’t mean anything by it. I 
guess I flirt with people because—it’s amusing—and it doesn’t 
affect me much—so, why not? But don’t be serious.” 

As answer to which Cleve kisses Ellen again, and again she 
protests, though still feebly. When he would go she begs him 
to stay. Soon David will be home, she says, and they always 
have coffee at midnight. It’s all right about David. He knew 
Cleve was to be there. 

But about an engagement she and Cleve had for the theatre 
the next night—Ellen is not sure they had better keep that en- 
gagement. In fact she feels strongly that it would be better for 
her if she never saw Cleve again. That, to Cleve, is quite im- 
possible. 

“I don’t quite take that in. I tell you I’ve been walking around 
in a daze—ever since—well—ever since you came down those 
stairs—at Peter’s party. I didn’t know how you felt about it— 
but— Why have we seen each other every night since we met? 
Didn’t the same thing happen to you?” 

“In a way,” she admits. 

“So—I won’t submit to not seeing you again.” 

“T’m—in love with David, you know,” she warns. “T’ll have 
to tell him, sometime.” 

Later as Cleve becomes more insistent, Ellen tries further to 
make her attitude clear to him. She hopes there may be no mis- 
understanding between them. 

“T’ll have to tell you something, Cleve,” she says. “I’ve had 
more experience with myself than you have. I am in love with 
David, and I think I’d always have been faithful to him if I 
hadn’t been married to him. I didn’t really want to be married 
—and I got tired of it and wanted to be free—and—lI had a lover. 
You see, love and faith and trust can be a sort of tryanny. Any 
way I thought so.” 

“When was this?” 

“About a year ago. But it was terrible for David when I told 
him, because I was pretty mad about Jerry. That’s all, I guess, 
only I came back to David—and fell in love with him all over 
again—” 

“T see.” 

“And now I suppose I’m tired of being good again—but I’ve 
got to be—the other isn’t worth the misery.” 

“So you just want to flirt with me a little?” 
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“If you don’t mind.” 

“TJ mind—but what’s that to you?” 

“Don’t mind, please. Don’t be serious.” 

“All right,” Cleve agrees. This time he kisses her lightly 
upon the forehead. 

Now David, a suggestively esthetic young man of open counte- 
nance and trusting eyes, is home and has met Cleve for the first 
time. David brings news, too. He has been made the director 
of an orchestra in a moving picture house. It’s good to have the 
new job, because of the extra money, but otherwise there is no 
great thrill in the prospect for David. 

“You see, I set out to be a great violinist,” he explains to Cleve, 
“and I’m still a violinist, but not so great.” 

“T set out to be a second Conrad,” confesses Cleve, “‘and what 
do I get? I’m the editor of a so-called magazine of so-called 
Sailor Stories.” 

There is some satisfaction for all three in their attempted 
self-justification, however. Cleve has written a novel, David has 
become a director and Ellen is a pretty fair sort of housewife 
for a lady who also works in an office. 

“At any rate I get breakfast, and I get dinner, except when 
I’m too late at the office,” reports Ellen, ‘and I wash the dishes 
and clean house. Oh, I’ve been so good this winter my own 
mother wouldn’t know me. She doesn’t, either. She finds it 
all quite incredible. Heaven knows I never allowed her to in- 
veigle me into a kitchen. Oh, yes,—and in the long, lonely eve- 
nings, while David’s at the theatre, I improve my mind by read- 
ing a good book.” 

Whether the mind has been improved or not David admits 
that Ellen has read a lot of books, even including “The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” in ever so many volumes. 

It is while Ellen is getting the coffee and sandwiches on the 
table that Mac and Sylvia arrive. Mac is by way of being an 
actor, a bum actor some say, but Mac is not sensitive. Sylvia 
is Mac’s most understanding sweetheart and about to take the 
plunge and become his wife. For years, as Mac explains, they 
have been ringside spectators; now, with the example of conjugal 
felicity presented by David and Ellen to inspire them, they are 
all set for matrimony. 

“You see,” explains Sylvia, “we’re marrying to save each 
other from the gutter.” 


Mac—I didn’t say the gutter. I said the drain. 
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Sy_via—Well, I like the gutter better. 

ELLEN (on the way to the kitchen)—I wonder where the 
gutter got its bad reputation. 

CLeveE—From the people who lie in it. 

Mac—Funny thing, you never find the upper classes in the 
gutter—always lower classes—well, naturally, the gutter gets a 
bad name. 

SyLtvia—Just like marriage. 

Mac—Oh, no, marriage is respectable. The upper classes are 
always doing it. They do it to set an example. 

CLeveE—And just to emphasize it, they do it over and over 
again. 

Mac—Ours is to be a peasant or bourgois marriage. Lifetime 
lovers—faithful till death. 

CLEvE—Faithful? 

Mac—That’s what marriage is all about. 

Davip—Hold that thought. 

Mac—wWell, maybe not absolutely. 

SyLtvia—Well, if faithful doesn’t mean absolutely, what does 
it mean? Don’t you think I’m right, Ellen? 

ELLEN (looking out)—Just another example of how the ideals 
of feudalism still permeate modern society. 

SyLvia—Yes? 

Davip—Ellen’s quoting Roman history again. 

Mac (as ELLEN carries the coffee out of the kitchen)—Speak, 
oh, Sibyl, do you or do you not believe husbands and wives ought 
to be faithful? 

ELLEN—Why be so personal? 

Davip—Well, Gypsy, I never noticed you side-stepping before. 

ELLEN—I suppose when things happen, one might as well 
admit them. I never had much use for faithfulness anyway, and 
less use for telling lies about it. 

SyLv1a—But there’s something in it, my dear, there’s really 
something in it—two people sort of banding together against 
the world. It’s pretty lonely unless you can trust some one. 

ELLEN—But is that the only thing worth trusting people 
about? I’d much rather be trusted to tell the truth. That, at 
least, doesn’t rob you of your independence. 

CLEvE—Oh, doesn’t it? You try telling it for a while. 

ELLEN—I have! I always have! 

CLEVE—Not to everybody? 

ELLEN—Pretty close to it. 

Davin—Ill say you have. 
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Peron can always trust Ellen to lay all the cards on the 
table. 

CLEvE—They say one tells the truth to save his own soul— 
and he may save his own soul—but God, what death and de-- 
struction it spreads! So he takes to lying to save other people.. 

ELLEN—It doesn’t save other people much. I never knew a 
lie to be worth its own agony. 

Davio—They say the truth’s more dangerous than firearms,. 
and most people know less about handling it, but for myself I’d 
rather be shot than lied to. 

Mac—TIf there’s anything you can’t tell the truth about, why 
do it at all? 

SyLvia—I guess a person can’t be good all the time. 

Mac—Is that a threat? 

CLevE—The trouble with telling the truth is that one uses it 
like the confessional. You think because you’re going to confess. 
you're excused for anything—in advance. 

ELLEN—That sounds like pure theory. Am I the only person 
present who has ever had to save his soul by confessing? Are: 
you all pure as the driven snow? © 

CLEVE—Not me. 

Mac—Not me, thank God. 

ExLtEN—As for David, he never really wanted to be bad. I 
don’t think it’s any special virtue in him. He just isn’t tempted. 

Davip—I know it’s not modern, but personally, I can do with- 
out the gutter, and I’d a little rather. 

ELLEN—So can I, and I’ve never been in the drain, either, 
although you’d never know it from what’s said about me. Shall: 
we have our coffee now? 


After they have gathered around the table Ellen undertakes. 
to set Cleve right as to what has inspired this discussion of per- 
sonal morals and specific reactions. It doesn’t spring from dozens. 
of love affairs, but from one, and that one her affair with Jerry, 
which was really quite unimportant—to every. one except David. 
It was pretty sad for him, David admits, the week Ellen was 
planning to go into vaudeville with Jerry. And it did not help 
matters that the affair, while aging to him, seemed to make Ellen. 
look younger. 

“Ts it faithfulness in general that husbands want, or faithful- 
ness from their own wives?’’ Sylvia would like to know. 

“Other men can look after their own wives as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” announces Mac. 
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“I wonder sometimes if that is not a good idea,” admits David. 
“T’m going to like Mac a lot better when he’s married.” 

Casually, while the subject is in mind, Ellen mentions that a 
letter has come from Jerry that day. However, she adds, David 
need have no cause for alarm in that direction. Jerry is to be in 
South Bend for three days and, being ‘“‘a poor, lonely, handsome, 
benighted soul,” he is expecting her there hourly. 

The idea may be amusing to Ellen, but it isn’t amusing to 
David. There is nothing very satisfying in the experience of 
having a wife you’re mad about “come running to you in the 
first blush of spring, snuggle her head on your shoulder and con- 
fess how madly she loves somebody else.” 

“Carramba! I need air!” explodes Ellen, as she starts for the 
kitchen. ‘Who wants strawberry jam?” 

“Me! That’s all I get,” protests David. 

“You can start in on somebody else’s reputation,” admits 
Ellen. ‘“Mine’s shot.” 

The telephone rings. It is Ellen’s mother, Marilyn Russell, 
whose arrival would not be the surprise it is to her daughter, 
Mrs. Russell explains over the phone, if Ellen had been home 
any evening during the last week to answer her phone. Marilyn 
had called Ellen every evening all the way from Boston. 

“TI wonder she can’t stay at home and look after poor Dad 
instead of blowing in and out of town all the time,” suggests 
Ellen. “I never knew anybody to get such a kick out of riding 
on trains.” 

Marilyn wants to come over and have coffee with them, if there 
is still any left. Mac agrees to fetch her in his car, and Sylvia 
decides to go with him. She doesn’t altogether trust that Russell 
woman. Cleve goes along, too. Tries to make it a final good- 
night, but Ellen insists that he should come back with the others. 

Now Ellen and David are alone and a little relieved. “Too 
much company,” sententiously comments David. “We never get 
a chance to get lonesome around here. Do you like Cleve?” 


ELLEN—Oh, yes, I like him a lot. Don’t you? 

Davip—I think he’s a grand guy. I wish I could take you to 
a show sometime. Is he in love with you? 

ELLEN—Maybe he is—a little. 

Davino—Well, they all are, mostly. 

ELLEN—Oh, no. They just think I’m pretty, mostly. But 
Cleve’s rather extraordinary. 

Davip—You know, I get to feeling sort of far away from you 
sometimes, and sometimes it seems to me as if you wanted it 
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that way. I can’t help remembering that’s the way it all started 
with Jerry. I couldn’t bear that. I don’t think I could go 
through that again. 

E.ten—I couldn’t bear it either. 

Davip—Jerry calls you up every once in a while, doesn’t he? 

ELLEN—Don’t talk about Jerry, please. 

Davip—You aren’t quite over it, are you—not quite? 

ELLEN—Yes, I am. I wish I knew some way to prove it to 
you. 

Davip—Don’t prove it by falling in love with somebody else. 

ELLEN—It’s the last thing I’d want. 

Davip—tTell me how you feel about Cleve, will you, dear? 
(ELLEN pauses, and he goes on.) Oh, Gypsy, I wonder if you 
know how much I’m in love with you. I’m so terribly in love 
with you and I’m tortured sometimes because I look at you and 
it seems to me that you don’t quite belong to me, or anybody— 
and you never will. It’s as if you belonged to me for a little 
while—and I’m always afraid the time will come when I’ll have 
to give you back. 

ELLEN—To whom? 

Davip—To you, I guess. 

ELLEN—Darling—I want to belong—I want to be so madly 
in love there’s nothing else in the world. The way it was when 
we first knew each other. 

Davip—Isn’t it that way now? 

ELteEN—It is—now. (She kisses him.) Oh, David, darling, 
don’t let me get away! Don’t let me get away! All my world 
would collapse away from you. 

Daviw—Gypsy, dear, if loving you will keep you—I’ll keep 
you forever. 


The doorbell rings. It is Cleve come back upstairs to report 
the discovery of a messenger boy at the downstairs door with 
telegrams for Ellen Hastings and Marilyn Russell. He wasn’t 
sure of the Marilyn Russell, so David goes down to sign for 
that one, which gives Ellen a chance to repeat hurriedly her con- 
clusion that it will be better if she and Cleve do not see each 
other again. Cleve admits that he feels that way, too, since he 
has met David. 

“T rather pride myself on being a good sport,” says Cleve. 
“J’ll take my medicine and like it.” 

That makes it a lot easier for Ellen. “The best way to quit 
is just to quit,” she says. 

“T can call you up sometimes—at the office?” 
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“T’ll want you to, of course. But—” 

“Well, I probably will, if I can find an excuse.” 

David is back. Ellen’s telegram is from Jerry. He is coming 
to town—as if that mattered. And probably Marilyn Russell’s 
telegram is a recall from home. Usually she is sent for before 
she really arrives. 

“My poor mother is still trying to lead her own life,” explains 
Ellen, “but she doesn’t get much sympathy from this branch of 
the family.” 

And yet David is not entirely in sympathy with Ellen’s con- 
tention that she is her father’s child and not at all like her 
mother. 

“T’ll tell you a secret, Ellen,” he says. “The things you dis- 
like about your mother are the things you resent in yourself.” 

“Well, then, I’ll never be without a horrible example,” says 
Ellen. 

They drift into a discussion of Ellen and Ellen’s mother, and 
the excuse there may be for their feeling as they do toward each 
other. There was never much home life for Ellen. She frankly 
has never felt that she knew her mother, and never really liked 
her. 

“T was at boarding school and then I went to work right away 
and, somehow, I never went back. And then I looked into a 
university—and then—I just drifted. And I played in stock. 
‘Oh, yes—I was an actress.” 

Marriage also works its way into the discussion, though Ellen 
is fearfully suspicious of that subject. ‘‘Don’t bring up mar- 
riage,” she protests, “it wrecks a home every time it’s men- 
tioned.” 

True, they did get married, she and David. It isn’t easy to 
explain why. 

“She pretends to hate being married,” says David, “but she 
doesn’t really mind, do you, Gypsy?” 

“I mind it about three days out of the week, but the rest of 
the time I think it’s all right.” 


Davip—Ill admit marriage does have its drawbacks. It 
makes people take each other for granted. And it makes other 
people take them for granted. Just for example, Cleve, you come 
here to see us, and you know we’re married, and so we're just 
ordinary married people to you. It wouldn’t occur to you to 
think of what’s back of it. Now, would it? 


» 
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“Gypsy” 


Ellen: “Don’t bring up marriage. It wrecks a home every time 
it’s mentioned.” 
(Claiborne Foster) 
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CLEVE—Well, no. 

Davip—But a marriage can be the most romantic and thrilling 
thing in the world. The way Ellen and I found each other and 
turned everything upside down so we could be together— 

ELLtEN—Cleve seems fated to learn my whole history this 
evening. 

Davip—Wasn’t it fun, though, Gypsy? I didn’t know what to 
make of her at first. I was playing in an orchestra out West and 
we happened to hook up with a travelling stock company with 
this one playing leads in it. She called herself eighteen and 
looked fifteen and talked philosophy and drove all the men in the 
company to drink. One of those God-awful companies it was 
that grow up on the prairies, doing ‘“‘The Cat and the Canary” 
for the Missouri farmers. We got acquainted over near-beer and 
Nietzsche one night and I thought she was flirting with me, too— 
but, no—she discovered I knew more Karl Marx than she did 
and it was too much for her and she fell for me. 

ELLEN—It was Marx that did it. 

Davip—And then things began to happen. Ellen got a chance 
to go to Spokane and play in a real troupe and she told me she’d 
write to me and disappeaged. I guess she didn’t know she was. 
going to miss me, did you, girl? It hit me pretty hard—but I 
got a chance to go to New York—and the first mail I received 
when I got here was a letter from Spokane, just about the lone- 
liest letter ever written, and I couldn’t stand it, and telegraphed 
I’d meet her in St. Louis, just about the time she was wiring me 
she was on her way to New York. We passed somewhere on the 
road and then we were both broke and I had to wait for her 
while she bummed rides out to Missouri with three dollars in her 
pocket. 

ELLEN—I didn’t have any trouble getting rides. 

Davip—No, you wouldn’t. I was living in a cheap rooming 
house and this baggage arrived unexpectedly on my door-step 
without so much as a nightgown at one o’clock in the morning,. 
and you can imagine the hell there was to pay. I swear she was 
the craziest, most beautiful child that ever walked the earth. 
I’d never been in love before, and when she came to me it was. 
like—it was like fate—it was like death—it was inevitable—it 
was beautiful and terrible—for me. I guess I don’t know why 
I’m telling you all this. 

CLevE—But where did you stay that night? 

Davip—Oh, we managed to stay there, and I smuggled her out 
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before sunrise and found a room for her and we both went look- 
ing for jobs. She got one first, of course, and shared her money 
with me—and all the time we were mad, perfectly mad, and 
Ellen was the maddest thing that ever ran up against conventions. 
I had to take a job in Des Moines—because nothing else offered, 
and we needed money—and I told her she’d have to stay in St. 
Louis and work hard and be good, but every few days she’d 
turn up at my place, looking rather shame-faced but very happy, 
having got to Des Moines, God knows how, across country. 

ErtEN—And he was always very good and took me in, little 
bedraggled wretch that I was. 

Davip—God knows I was glad enough to see you. 

CLEvE—And then you were married. 

Davip—Well, we didn’t mean to. Ellen had sworn she never 
would, but when I came back to St. Louis we went to a hotel 
and told the clerk we were married, but he didn’t believe us and 
they wouldn’t let us in anywhere—so we went and got married 
and showed the clerk the certificate. 

ELLEN—Damn his eyes. 

Davip—And the little bride cried all night because she’d gone 
back on her principles and disgraced*herself by swearing away 
her freedom—and as a matter of fact she’s been kicking about 
it more or less ever since. 

CLEVE (after a moment )—It’s a marvellous story. 

Davip—It was a marvellous story, wasn’t it, Gypsy? And 
it is. 

ELLEN—Only it’s rather— Well, I may have been crazy but I 
guess I wasn’t very beautiful. 

Davip—I'll decide that. 

ELLEN—I’d better put on some coffee and spare my blushes. 
(She goes to the kitchen.) 

CLeve—I wish I’d known her when she was like that. 

Davip—She hasn’t changed much. She’s just as mad as ever. 
It doesn’t do her any harm. I like her that way. 

ELLEN (pausing in the doorway as she enters the kitchen)— 
And even when you aren’t mad,—life seems to do such weird 
things to people. 


Now there is another ring at the doorbell and David lets in 
Mac, Sylvia and Marilyn, Sylvia leading, Mac with his arm 
about Marilyn’s shoulders, giving an imitation of “the young 
lovers.” 

Marilyn’s greetings are warm and slightly explosive. She would 
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be effusive with her daughter if Ellen would play up to the 
maternal passion, but Ellen’s rather an icicle, according to 
Marilyn and always has been. . 

Marilyn’s telegram, as expected, is from her husband. He 
wants her to come home when she has just left home. But, then, 
she’s his first wife and he’s her third husband. 

“They say husbands are deteriorating,” suggests Mac. 

“Well, they used to be better before the war,” admits Marilyn. 
“And (to ELLEN) before you tell me I can’t sleep here to-night 
because there’s only one bed in the house, let me inform you that 
with unusual forethought, I engaged a room at the Biltmore.” 

Still Ellen is not at all cheered. She knows her mother will 
stay there and talk all night as usual, and no one will get to 
work on time in the morning. 

Marilyn, however, is determined on this occasion to go back 
to her hotel, as planned, if Mac will drive her over. She'll have 
lunch with Ellen next day, and that also will be in keeping with 
the customary routine. 

After they have gone the echo of Cleve’s good-by sticks in 
David’s mind. 

“Then if I don’t see you, good luck!” Cleve has said to Ellen. 

“What does that mean? ‘If I don’t see you?’” queries David, 
as he closes the door on Cleve. ‘“Aren’t you and Cleve going 
out. together to-morrow?” 


ELLEN—No. I’ve had enough theatre to last a long while. 

Davin—Is that on my account? 

ELLEN—No. On mine. 

Davin—You know I wouldn’t want you to do anything you 
don’t want to do—just for me, don’t you, Gypsy? 

ELtEN—I think I’d better stay home and start that set of 
Cooper. 

Davin—Probably Jerry will be here. 

ELLtEN—Oh, do you think so? 

Davin—Of course. Didn’t you think of it? 

ELLEN—It never occurred to me. 

Davip—I thought, may be— 

ELLEN—Oh, no. 

Daviwn—Well, he’ll be here, of course. 

ELLeEN—It wasn’t on that account. It was—I think maybe I’d 
better go after all. Would you rather I did? 

Davip—I wouldn’t want to decide, honey. You know how I 
want things te be with us.—I don’t want to be one of those watch- 
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ing husbands—asking questions and making rules. We didn’t 
start out that way and we couldn’t live that way. I want it to be 
so that it doesn’t matter where we go or what we do we'll always 
be secure. I want it to be just our secret, somehow, and we carry 
it everywhere with us, and the world doesn’t know about it. 
And maybe people think it doesn’t exist, some of them, and all the 
time we can laugh at them. I want you to love me—but I know 
how you dislike feeling bound and tied down. 

ELLEN—But, David— 

Davip—So, darling, you go to the theatre, or you stay home, 
or you do anything you like—it’s all right, isn’t it? 

ELLEN—I did want to see Cleve again. 

Davip—And you weren’t going to, on my account? 

ELLEN—Yes. 

Davin—That’s not fair, is it? Because then you won’t like 
me, if I keep you from doing things you want to do. 

ELLEN—It is all right, isn’t it? Even if he is interested in me, 
and even if I’m—interested in him? 

Davip—Oh, darling—do you have to go? 

ELLEN—NO, dear. 

Davin—Of course you do. Or I’d be wishing you had. 

ELLEN—It’s funny—about Jerry coming. 

Davip—So, let’s plan it. 

ELLEN—What dress shall I wear? 

Davip—The new one, dear; you always feel gay in a new dress. 

ELLEN—I know, only it’s a little dull, somehow. I wanted 
something a little more flaming. (She goes to the closet and 
opens the door, taking down an armful of dresses. She lays them 
over the backs of chairs and looks at them.) I think I’ll wear 
this one. 

Davip—It’s hardly a theatre frock, darling. 

ELLEN—We may just go for a ride—if we can’t get seats. 

Davip—Oh. 

ELLEN (kissing him)—Is it all right, darling? 

Davip—I think so. 

ELLEN—I don’t know—I think maybe I’d better wear some- 
thing else. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Four months later Ellen and David are having their usual late 
Sunday morning breakfast in their apartment. David is rather 
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solicitous as to Ellen’s state of health. A recent operation and 
her early return to work before she was entirely convalescent 
have left her, he fears, a bit weak. 

It is Ellen’s opinion, however, that she is perfectly well and the 
reference to the operation reminds her that she does not purpose 
having David pay the cost of it. That was her own affair. It 
was she who did not want to have a baby, not David. And he 
will need all his money if he goes on with his plan to continue 
his studies. 

Ellen’s mother is again in town and expecting David to take 
her to the theatre when he goes. Cleve Christen is also expected 
over for his usual Sunday afternoon call. Cleve, admits David, 
is still good company, despite the success of his book. It’s a 
wonder Ellen hasn’t fallen in love with him. Women must love 
a man for what he does as much as for what he is. Cleve is a 
success and her husband is a failure. 

A silly thing for him to worry about, according to Ellen, know- 
ing, as he should, that such things make not the slightest differ- 
ence. Still David is not satisfied. 

“T wish you were the way you. used to be,” he says. ‘‘You 
used to have fun out of everything. Nobody could have been 
despondent living with you.” 

“T guess I’m just growing up. It’s a kind of delayed adolesence 
—merging into weltschmerz. I’m just finding out that life’s 
difficult.” 

Marilyn and Sylvia come in together and there is more talk of 
Ellen’s condition and her failure to take either her mother or 
her best friend into her confidence when she planned a thing like 
an operation. 

It isn’t a subject that Ellen is either ready to discuss or to 
argue about. She didn’t want her baby largely for fear it might 
have been a girl and grow to be like her—or her mother. That 
has happened. “If I were the child I’d be eternally grateful 
for not being born,” she says. “I’m thoroughly useless, and if I 
hadn’t been born I wouldn’t have to die. You see, when it’s 
gone this far, there’s no way out except dying.” 

They can’t understand Ellen’s mood. To Sylvia she has every- 
thing to live for. Marilyn thinks she should have children to 
stimulate her interest and her belief in things. And David is hurt 
because he fears that he is in some way responsible for Ellen’s 
unhappiness. But none of them is able now to arrest the flow 
of Ellen’s tears. 
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“Tf it were anybody else,” ventures Marilyn, “I’d know what 
was the matter. I’d think she was in love.” 

“Marilyn thinks you are in love, darling,” repeats David. 
“That’s all right—we’re both in love—let’s have a good cry!” 

“Are you going to let me spoil your day, too?” Ellen demands 
of him. 

“Sure; if you’re unhappy, I want to be unhappy, too. And if 
you don’t want to have a baby, we won’t have one—and any time 
you want to commit suicide, why, just call on me and we'll go 
out together.” 

“My God, it’s a suicide pact!” explodes Sylvia. 

“Sure, let’s have a suicide pact, kid!” laughs David. 

“That’s the first cheerful thought I’ve had to-day,’’ agrees 
Ellen, smiling through her tears. 

But there is nothing to smile at so far as Marilyn is concerned. 
She doesn’t approve of such discussions. First thing they know 
they’ll begin to mean it. 

“Don’t worry,” Ellen reassures her. “I fail at everything. 
I tried it once and when I got all ready to turn on the gas I 
found it was shut off because I hadn’t paid the bill.” ... 

Cleve and Mac arrive. They met at the doorbell, Mac explains, 
and have been inseparable ever since. They, too, are gradually 
made aware of Ellen’s unhappy state of mind and drawn, in a 
measure, into the discussion of suicide as a proper release. 

It is Marilyn’s opinion that Cleve, being a novelist and having, 
as the reviewers of his book insist, “uncanny insight into feminine 
psychology,” should know exactly how to advise Ellen. 


MarityN—Suppose there were a beautiful girl who had every- 
thing her heart could desire, and she insisted upon weeping and 
discussing suicide—right after breakfast on a sunny Sunday 
morning— 

CLEVE—They all do that. 

MarityN—Wouldn’t you say she was in love? 

CLevE—Certainly. They all are. 

MarityN—But she’s married. 

CLEvE—AII the more reason. That makes it legal. 

Syi_via—But difficult—damn difficult. 

MarityN—Well, anyway—what would you prescribe? 

CLeve—Her best plan will probably be to take everything 
said to her with a grain of salt. Or, as I said before, ask Dr. 
Cadman. 
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Marityn—You’re no help at all, and I thought you were an 
authority. 

ELLEN—He’s no authority—he’s a gentleman. 

MarityN—That’s enough to put an end to any conversation. 
They say a gentleman won’t tell. 

SyLvia—Won’t tell what? 

Marityn—Anything interesting. 

ELLEN—If{ you're talking about me, what I need is a sea 
voyage. 1 prefer the Mediterranean. I want to go all alone 
and be made love to by the captain. 

Mac—Now we're getting at it. She’s fed up with home life. 
Hey, David, Ellen wants to go on a deep sea voyage. 

Davip (emerging, dressed)—You can’t go. 

Mac—So the Mediterranean’s all wet. 


David is ready to take Marilyn to the theatre. Then it occurs 
to him that it might be possible to make a date with his wife for 
dinner. At first Ellen seems agreeable—then she remembers 
about a previous engagement with Cleve. Cleve, however, is 
perfectly willing to overlook that engagement. 


Davip (to ELLEN)—Good!—come and eat with your husband. 
You can have dinner with Cleve any time. And of course you do. 

CLEVE—We'll let it go, of course. 

ELLEN—Oh, no, we won’t. How could I do that when I’ve 
asked you here? 

Davin—Why not both come on up and eat with me? I think 
that would be grand. 

CLEvE—Certainly. 

ELLEN—Well, I don’t, so let’s not argue about it. 

Davi—You won't do it? 

ELLEN—No, dear—I have an engagement. 

Marityn—Well, Ellen— 

ELLEN—He shouldn’t have reminded me that he’s my husband. 
I don’t like the idea of anybody having marital rights over me— 
and he knows that. 

Davinp—Oh, grow up, child. Be your age. Why take offense 
at a word? 

ELLEN—It isn’t the word. You meant it. 

Davip—you have some ancient infantile fixation on feminine 
independence. 

ELLEN—It’s not very ancient and it’s not very infantile and I 
certainly have it—so you might as well accept it. 
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Davin—Why, sure. I was quite wrong. Cleve had a previous 
engagement with you, so naturally— Only don’t fall for her, 
Cleve. God help the poor unfortunates that fall for Ellen. Com- 
ing, Marilyn? 

Mariryn—I’m ready. 


The situation is not helped a great deal when the janitor comes 
to inquire about the Hastings’ intention of renewing the lease 
and promptly picks Cleve as the Mr. Hastings to whom he should 
speak. In view of which situation David flounces out of the 
door casting back of him the advice that Ellen and Cleve had 
better decide whether they want to re-rent the apartment or not. 

Sylvia and Mac are agreed that Ellen was wrong in hurting 
David’s feelings, but Ellen is convinced she was right. There is 
no special virtue in being a husband, as David seems to think. 
He doesn’t support her. Nobody supports her, nor ever will. 

Now Mac and Sylvia are gone and Cleve and Ellen face each 
other across the room. Neither is very happy. Cleve feels that 
he is responsible for David and Ellen’s misunderstanding and 
Ellen is sure it is all due to her being in one of her devastating 
“not giving a damn about anything” moods. 


ELLEN—Why didn’t I tell him you’d be here to dinner? You 
couldn’t possibly know I’d lied about that. 

CLEvE—But it wasn’t clever of me. 

ELLEN—It was just because you wanted to be nice to him. 

CLEvE—I do want to be nice to him. It’s pretty embarrassing 
to talk to him when he doesn’t know. It might be worse if he 
knew, but at any rate, I wouldn’t feel like a scoundrel. 

ELLEN—I used to believe in doing what I pleased and not 
being ashamed of it—and I still believe in that—only I can’t 
hurt him that much. I can’t tell him now—now that he’s feeling 
so low about his work—and so I live with him—and despise 
myself. Cleve, I haven’t any respect for myself any more. I—I 
tell lies. I used to think I’d cut off my hand before I’d tell lies. 

CLeveE—It is my doing. 

ELLEN—NO, it isn’t. It’s mine. It isn’t your affair at all— 
Only, if it’s hard for you to meet him and talk to him, knowing 
he doesn’t know, imagine how utterly I hate myself, living here— 
and knowing he doesn’t know. 

Creve—And yet you don’t tell him. 

ELLEN—I can’t. I’ve tried, honestly—and I can’t. I can’t 
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bear to hurt him that much when it seems so unnecessary and he 
hasn’t deserved it. If he’d only do something to hurt me—but 
he won’t. He’s in love with me so much he couldn’t love any- 
body else. And sometimes when I’m with him I can’t believe 
I love anybody else. He’s so generous and perfect—and I do 
love him. 

CLEvE—I ought to go away. I could now. I could give up 
my job. 

ELLEN—I know, I’ve thought of it. 

CLEvVE—Do you want me to? 

ELLEN—I’ve thought of it, and I know how it would be. 
Everything would seem empty if you went away. Do you want 
to gor 

CLEVE—I’ll go if you send me. I don’t know what I’d do. I 
wouldn’t care where I was. 

ELLEN—I almost did go away—without telling you. I havea 
chance to go now. 

CLEVE—Where? 

ELtLtEN—To England. I think I’d like it there. I’ve never 
been abroad. 

CLEVE—Do you want to go? 

ELLEN—David doesn’t want me to. Anyway,—I was afraid 
I’d write to you—and pretty soon I’d come running back to you 
—and it wouldn’t be any use—so—what’s the use? (She smiles 
ruefully.) If we could only—not be together—but just love each 
other and see each other sometimes. 

CLreve—That would mean we were getting over it,—wouldn’t 
it? 

ELteEN—Would it? Id love you just as much. I might love 
you better— 

CLEVE—But we couldn’t touch each other without wanting 
more— 

ELLEN—I know—I know—only some time I'll have to tell 
David—and how can I tell him, Cleve? It doesn’t do any good 
if I don’t tell him everything. You don’t know what David’s 
meant to me. We—we almost grew up together—we know each 
other so well—he’s made me over and changed me—and I’ve 
changed him—it’s almost as if I wouldn’t have any background 
without him—and I can never have him back if he doesn’t know 
all about me. So I’ll have to tell him—and if there’s too much 
to tell—I couldn’t stay here anyway. Maybe there’s too much 
already. 
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Crrve—Oh, God, I wish I’d never met David—so I could hurt 
him—without caring! Or else that I’d met him before I fell in 
love with you! ‘Then it never would have happened. 

E.teN—But I knew him before I fell in love with you—and 
it didn’t save me, did it? It wasn’t your doing. I must have 
wanted to be unfaithful. But I thought I’d go on loving him 
just the same. I just felt that I was too young and too much 
alive never to be free again—Don’t pay any attention to me 
to-day—forgive me. (She buries her head on his shoulder.) 

CLEVE—My dear—my dear— 

ELLEN (raising her head)—Hello, lover. 

CLEVE—Hello, sweetheart. 

ELLEN—It’s been such an unhappy day—let’s not be unhappy 
any more. Tell me what the new novel’s going to be about. 

Cieve—I don’t know. 

ELLEN—You must know. 

CLEVE—Well, it’s about some people that lived in Boston.— 
(A pause.) 

ELLEN—And then what? 

CLEvE—Oh, they just lived there and they didn’t like it much— 

ELLEN—I shouldn’t think they would— 

Creve—And so,—they didn’t like it much, and that goes on 
for some time—and finally they don’t like it at all. 

ELLEN—Yes? 

Cieve—And that’s the end. 

ELLEN—Um—your're sure it’s Boston? 

CLEevE—I think so. It might have been Chicago. 

ELLEN—Yes—that part about their not liking it—or Philadel- 
phia. I think it’s going to be a wonderful novel. It has such 
a thrilling plot. 

CLEvVE—Yes—hasn’t it? 

E.tEN—But I think I like your fairy stories better. Tell me 
one. 

CLEvE—I don’t know any to-day. 

ELLEN—Don’t you even know the one about once there wasn’t 
any princess and so her father wasn’t a king and he didn’t have 
any castle? 

Creve—And so there wasn’t any fairy God-mother at her 
christening, because there wasn’t any christening and she wasn’t 
born at all— 

ELLEN—Fortunate, fortunate girl. 

Cieve—And it wasn’t true that a knight came riding over 
the plain and the dwarf let down the draw-bridge—and it couldn’t 
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have been true because there wasn’t any knight and there wasn’t 
any dwarf and there wasn’t any draw-bridge—and all this never 
happened, once upon a time, long, long, ago. 

ELLteEN—And all this never happened—once upon a time, long, 
long, ago. That’s why I love you. 

CLEVE—Why? 

ELLEN—Because of the way you say things. 

CLEevE—Do you know why I love you? 

ELLEN—No. 

CLEeve—Because you’re fey. ‘Your mother was a leprechaun, 
your father was a Friar.” 

ELLEN—It may be true about the friar—I never did trust my 
mother. Did you have any parents, lover, or did you fall from 
a star?—TI never asked you. 

CLEVE—The tide washed me up. 

ELLEN—AII wet. 

CLEVE—AII washed up. 


Now Cleve has gone to the Players’ Club to meet a literary 
lion of sorts. It’s about his book or his career or something. 
He thinks perhaps he won’t go, so long as Ellen wants him not 
to, but she is immediately sensible again and urges him to 
keep his promise—both to the lion and to her—but he must 
also promise that he won’t fall in love with anybody else,—that 
he will come back before six and that he will be a little lonely 
without her. ... 

David’s on the phone. He, too, is unhappy. Worried for fear 
he has been mean to Ellen and eager to come home and explain. 
She will be there, of course. Cleve has gone and isn’t coming 
back till dinner time, she tells David. 

Now Sylvia and Mac are back. Just driving by and thought 
perhaps Ellen would go for a ride with them. No, Ellen doesn’t 
think she wants to go. She has been planning a long, splendid 
afternoon “alone with her fixations.” 

Truth of the matter is, Sylvia confesses, Mac wants to talk 
with Ellen. Mac’s worried about Cleve. Worried about Ellen’s 
flirting with everybody. Worried about the chances she takes 
of losing David. But Ellen is in no mood to listen, and they 
go on. 

Now Marilyn is back from the theatre, also worried. The 
time has come, Marilyn thinks, when she and Ellen should talk 
some things out. Ellen’s apparent contempt for her mother for 
one thing. Marilyn doesn’t feel that she has deserved that. What 
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has she done to deserve it? When Ellen was little they had such 
good times. Then suddenly Ellen seemed to lose all respect for 
her mother. Why? 

Ellen refuses to say. It was only a childish impression. It is 
still childish of her to remember it. There is nothing to be done 
about it. 


MarityN—We’ll have to do something about it, Ellen—be- 
cause I’m your mother—and you need me. If you could only 
respect me for a little while—maybe I could save you. 

ELLEN—From what? 

MarityN—From being the kind of person I am. 

ELLEN—Well, I’m not the kind of person you are—and I’m not 
going to be! I think probably you’ve done more for me that 
way than you could ever do by talking to me. 

MarityN—Ellen, tell me—I do deserve that much—tell me 
what it is that has been between us so long— 

ELLEN—No. 

Marityn—Ellen— 

ELLEN—You really want to know? 

MarityN—Yes. 

ELLEN—I don’t want to hurt you. (There is a silence.) Do 
you remember—do you remember one summer before Father died 
when I was ten or so—that you and I went somewhere to stay 
for a few months—with some relatives—and it was rather crowded 
and there was only one room for us? and one bed? 

Marityn—Yes. 

ELLEN—And there was a man there I didn’t like, but you 
seemed to like him for some reason? 

MarityN—Who was it? 

ELLEN—I don’t know his name—I just remember there was an 
odor about him I didn’t like—and one night I woke up shud- 
dering—and that odor was in the room— 

MarityN—Darling, you were wrong. It’s not true. 

ELLEN—Oh, yes. And then there was something else—about 
—well—it doesn’t matter. 

MarityN—It’s not true. 

ELLEN—Oh, I knew you'd lie about it. You’d always lie— 

Marityn—lI’d lie! You dare tell me I’d lie? 

ELLEN—Yes, you’d lie! You’d do it and you’d lie about it! 
You’d do it over and over again, and lie about it every time! 
And you have! 

MarityNn—What kind of thing do you think I am—? 
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ELLEN—I know what you are, and I wouldn’t like to tell 
you! I have begun to tell you what I know about you! You 
thought I was a child! It’s sickening! 

MarityN—You say that to me, knowing that you’re deceiving 
your husband—living with another man and making David a 
fool—and you find me sickening! Oh, I know you! I know 
every breath you draw and every thought you think! Looking 
like a pure, innocent child, and posing that way—and living 
like a He’s your second lover! and how old are you? 

ELLEN—Why am I that way? Who put it in my blood? 
You! You! Do you wonder you make me hate myself?—It’s 
not true about me! I won’t have it true! 

MarityNn—Do you think I wouldn’t know about Cleve, Ellen? 
I know you so well—everything about you. Do you know why 
I came back, dear? You don’t want to be like me and I don’t 
want you to be. Don’t, don’t be like me! It’s misery, darling, 
long misery. I had something—like David—and then—there was 
something in me that couldn’t live up to him and now I’m just 
empty—and you will be—oh, I know so well! Keep David, 
dear one, and live up to him—even if it isn’t in you to live up 
to him. Keep him and learn to be like him—there’s happiness 
that way—and oh! I hope you never know what’s on the other 
side? (There is a long silence, and then Marityn goes on speak- 
ing.) Ellen, dear, you see, we do need each other. (ELLEN rises 
and MariLyn embraces her.) 

ELLEN—Don’t. 

MarityN—You see, one has a child and dreams about it—and 
then one can’t bear to have things go wrong in the same way— 

ELLEN—Don’t, don’t, Mother—when this thing happened to 
you, did you—try not to? 

MarityN—Oh, yes. 

ELLEN—But it happened anyway? 

Maritryn—Yes. 

ELLEN—Don’t you see? 

MarityN—If you only wouldn’t hate me, maybe I could help 
you. 

ELLEN—I can’t hate any one as much as I hate myself. 

MarityN—But you’re so cold—you’re always so cold. 

ELLEN—You can’t help me. 

Marityn—I’m going now. 

ELLEN—Yes. 

MarityN—I might as well go back to the theatre. I might as 
well. 
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ELten—Yes. (Marityn kisses her and then turns and goes 
out.) 


Marilyn has no more than closed the door when Ellen turns to 
the closet, takes out a suitcase and begins deliberately packing 
it with her things. Once, during the packing, she stops, takes a 
book from the bookcase and tries to read. But the call of the 
first impulse is too strong. Again she takes: up the packing 
and finishes it. Then she goes to the telephone, calls Cleve and 
tells him not to come to dinner. She will see him later at his 
house. 

Ellen is sitting on her packed suitcase by the door, waiting, 
when David comes. She is in tears as she throws her arms about 
him and tells him that she is leaving him. 

At first he refuses to take her seriously. He, too, has been 
unhappy at the thought of his being cruel to her. He had to 
come back and tell her so, his love for her is so great. Frequently 
she tries to stop him, but his confession is eager and will not 
be halted. 

“Oh, yes, let me tell you what it’s been like, Gypsy,” he 
protests. “I used to call you Gypsy in fun long ago because 
you were such a funny flibbertygibbet girl, always going a little 
mad and flying off on some wild tangent—and then coming back 
to me and laughing about it with me—so it was always just a 
kind of lark between us—so it didn’t matter. And I told you 
you had a gypsy heart, and you said nobody could be as faithful 
as a gypsy—and it was true—I was sure it was—and then that 
thing happened—about Jerry—and it was like lightning strik- 
ing— It was—you know I said I’d trust you just as much after- 
ward—and I have tried to—only I couldn’t—all I know is that 
you love truth and you'll always tell me— ... And, about 
Cleve. I don’t know whether you believe it or not—but it’s going 
to be the same as with Jerry if it goes on—and that was why I 
couldn’t help being cruel, because I knew that—and when I 
went away to-day I knew I was driving you to Cleve—but I 
couldn’t help that, either. I thought if I couldn’t trust you I 
didn’t want to trust you. Then when I got to the theatre I had 
to come home to you and tell you—tell you this— You can be 
a gypsy if you like, dear—only be my gypsy—Come back to me 
now—before you give too much to Cleve. I know you came back 
to me, even after Jerry—and you’d come back to me again—if it 
were that way with Cleve—but it’s too hard, dear—I can’t bear 
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it. I know I told you, when we were married, that you could 
always be free—but Gypsy, Gypsy—I can’t bear it! 


There are tears in Ellen’s voice as she tries haltingly to explain 
that she must go; that only by going can she save him from 
further misery. She’s a horrible person, insists Ellen; a horrible 
person, like her mother. 

“We're liars, both of us—and I hate her for it, and I hate 
myself. Just to-day I knew that I was like her—and now I 
know I’m horrible—and there’s no help for me.” 

Then in the fulness of a further confession she tells him of 
Cleve and of her disloyalty all the months she has known Cleve; 
of the lies she told because to tell him the truth would hurt 
him so. It wasn’t Cleve’s fault. At least it was her fault as 
much as Cleve’s. 


ELLEN—At first I thought if I’d tell you it would be all right 
again—as it was before—and we’d be back together—and then 
I saw if I told you—it would be the end. And it is—David— 
it is. 

Daviwn—Yes, you’d better go— It isn’t you any more—it 
isn’t you standing there—a fiend out of hell couldn’t have hurt 
me more, couldn’t have planned it to hurt me more! But—it 
can’t be! We—couldn’t live— 

ELLEN—You’d hate me some time. I want to go, while there’s 
still beauty to remember—before you quite hate me. 

Davip—It isn’t you I hate, Gypsy. It’s the whole world, for 
being like this. 

ELLEN—I’ve been so untrue you’d never believe me again— 
and—it isn’t over—with Cleve. If I lived here it would be a lie. 
—And—that was why I couldn’t take the money from you. 

Davin (burying his face in his hands)—Yes, oh, yes. Oh, yes. 

ELLEN—Oh, you'll be so much better off without me—David, 
dear. If only you’d never known me—if you’d loved somebody 
else— 

Davip—I couldn’t. There’s never been anybody else. There 
couldn’t be. When you go—all the beauty in the world goes 
with you. And it won’t come again. Never, never. It will never 
come again. I’ll never believe anything again. I’ve never be- 
lieved in anything but you—and even now—if you told me—it 
wasn’t true—and you’d come back to me—lI think I’d believe 
you. 

ELLEN (kneeling and taking his hands)—Oh, it is true, and 
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I won’t come back, my David, and you won’t know where I am, 
and so I needn’t hurt you any more—but if I did I’d hurt you 
again and again and again—till you would hate me—don’t you 
see? (He takes her in his arms and they kiss passionately.) 

Davin—Oh, Gypsy, Gypsy, Gypsy! (She loosens herself from 
his arms and goes to the door.) Yes—it’s true. 

ELLEN—Good-by, David. Please—remember me the way you 
loved me. 

Davin—Are you going to Cleve? 

ELLEN—Yourre never to know where I am. 

Davin—I must know that. (A pause.) 

ELLEN—No—I’m not. I couldn’t very well go to Cleve, could 
I? Even I couldn’t very well go from one man to another 

Davip—How can I know that? 

ELLEN—I’ve been a bad penny to you, David—and now that 
you're losing me you'll have all your luck—everything you ever 
dreamed of. Don’t let me hurt you any more! 

Davip—What else have I to live for? Nothing but—just you. 

ELLEN—I’m not worth it. Good-by. 

Davip (rising, smiling at her)—Do you think I’d ever say 
good-by to you, Gypsy girl? Don’t you know whose girl you 
are—even now? 

ELLEN—I know how hard it is to say good-by. (He moves a 
step toward her.) No, don’t come. I think Ill always love you, 
David. But I’ve told so many lies—so many lies. I don’t want 
to lie any more. I’ve told my last lie to you, David. Good-by. 
(She goes out.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Two weeks later, in Ellen’s one-room furnished apartment on 
East 41st Street, Cleve Christen is seated at a table writing. 
It is “a rather dull little place, made lively by one or two spots 
of color added by Ellen—a bright shawl, perhaps, and futurist 
draperies at the window.” 

A moment later, Ellen lets herself in the hall door. She is 
pleased to find Cleve there. It is nice for him to have a key 
to her apartment. There is a thrill in thinking all the way home 
from the office that he will be there waiting for her. 

There is a shade of disappointment in her voice, however, 
when she discovers that in place of finishing the chapter he has 
promised to deliver to his publishers the following morning Cleve 
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has spent practically the whole day writing a poem. Poetry, 
Cleve confesses, is a vice with him. He never does it except at 
such times as he should be doing something else. 

Cleve lets Ellen read the poem, though under protest. She 
is not to think that it’s about her. The first of it begins— 


“Your love is like a quicksand where men build, 
Day after day, bright palaces of years, 
Walling them in with music they have willed, 
Hanging them with dark tapestries of fears—” 


“Whose love is like a quicksand?” The thought troubles Ellen. 
But Cleve is sure it can’t be his love of her. And the poem 
is so beautiful that she is of a mind to forgive him for having 
written it instead of the chapter he should have written. Now 
they will have to stay in for the evening while the chapter is 
written, even though Cleve is quite doubtful that he would be 
able to write with Ellen in the room, even if she did sit in the 
corner and never make a sound, as she promises. 

They are both a little troubled about their love. Despite his 
protestations to the contrary Ellen can’t feel quite certain that 
Cleve loves her “terribly,” as he insists. She is still worried 
a little about the love that is like a quicksand. And it may be 
her thought is somewhat disturbed by the fact that she has had 
luncheon with David, who still doesn’t know all about Cleve and 
thinks Ellen is indulging her passion for freedom by living by 
herself. Perhaps, thinks Ellen, she should go back to David. 
She doesn’t seem to be of much good to Cleve, and David does 
need her. She still can’t bring herself to hurt David by telling 
him all the truth. 

“You see, if he were in my place—if we were still living 
together and I loved him but he’d fallen in love with some one 
else—he’d grind that other love out of himself like a devil—he’d 
put his heel on it and stay with me—and even if he were 
living alone away from me he’d set his teeth and school him- 
self to live alone, no matter how he was tempted. He can’t 
imagine being any other way. And so he can’t imagine that 
I’d go deliberately from him to any one else. He thinks we’re 
dedicated to each other—that there’s something sacred between 
us. How could I tell him?” 

There’s a letter from Jerry, too. The dashing Jerry, with the 
colossal ego. Jerry has heard that Ellen has left David and he 
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thinks she may as well return to him. A silly idea to Ellen. Not 
so impossible to Cleve. Ellen can understand how she could 
have fallen in love with Jerry originally. She was living with the 
staid and sober David and along came Jerry “who dances and 
knows all the good places to go and all the new songs before 
anybody else has heard them—” But that is all over. Now she 
loves being staid and sober with Cleve. 

“Sometimes it seems to me that it will be the same with me as 
with David,” says Cleve. ‘‘As if—any time I took my hand 
away from you—you’d be gone. As if—I’d happened to catch a 
bird in my hand, and the minute I unclasped my fingers—it 
would leave me—and glad to be free.” 

And later he says: “I’m not so easily hurt as some people, 
Ellen. I’m fairly hard-boiled and aware of myself. But if I 
let myself go as deep in love with you as I could—and then you 
got tired of being slow and quiet, and drifted away again with 
somebody like Jerry—well—I’d be pretty near ruined. How 
much can you promise me, Ellen—and for how long?” 

“One can’t promise in love,” she answers, frankly. “A woman 
can’t. Only—even if I did want excitement for a while, that 
wouldn’t last long, and I’'d want you more afterwards.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good then. If there were ever anybody 
else—even the shadow of anybody else—we’d have to come to 
anend. I’m not patient that way.” 

If he could only believe her, Ellen insists, nobody else matters. 
Neither Jerry—nor Mr. Young—nor Wells— Wells? Whose 
Wells? Oh, just a man in the office who takes Ellen to lunch 
occasionally. And makes love to her, the way men do. But 
that doesn’t really matter— 

And then Jerry calls. A rather flashy, actor type is Jerry, 
thoroughly self-poised. He has not come with any thought of 
staying, he assures both Ellen and Cleve. He’d just found out at 
the office where Ellen was and he thought he might as well take a 
chance on calling since she wouldn’t answer telephone calls or 
letters. Of course, if she’s all dated up—That’s all right with 
Jerry— 

‘As the fellow said when he was kicked out of the speakeasy 
the third time: ‘I know what’s the matter. They don’t want me 
in there.’ ” 

Still, as he has only two days in town, Jerry thought— 

Ellen isn’t interested. Even after Cleve has considerately, 
and a little peevishly, left them alone, Ellen isn’t interested. 
Which isn’t easy for Jerry to understand. 
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“Things like that don’t change, darling,” Jerry is insisting. 
“I’m just the same and you’re just the same. And as long as I 
want you the way I do, I know you want me—even if you 
won't admit it.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” Ellen answers him. ‘“‘s don’t know anything 
about you and I care less. I never felt such relief in all my life 
as when I was able to say to you that last time—that nothing 
you could say or do would ever. move me. I hated myself for 
loving you, and being a slave to you—and do what you wanted 
—and I hate to think of it now. And I hope I'll never have to 
tell sip this again. You made me say it. I don’t like being 
cruel.” 

It’s true, Ellen admits, that she has left David, and that she 
is in love with Cleve. But she’s going back to David. 

It is all quite mystifying to Jerry, but he accepts the situation 
gracefully and is gone. 

There is a telephone call from the man named Wells—at the 
office. It’s about the possibility of Ellen’s going to the theatre 
with him that evening. She doesn’t see how she can—and yet— 
No, it is all too complicated. She can’t tell when she will be 
free. But everything is all right. She’s not angry— 

Then David comes. He’s awfully lonesome. He’s fussed, too, 
by the people who learn someway that Gypsy has left him. He 
isn’t getting along very well, but he tries not to be too complain- 
ing about it. He doesn’t want to distress her with his “melan- 
choly Dane stuff.” But he does wonder if she feels any freer, 
now that she doesn’t have to go home to a husband every 
night. 


ELLEN—Maybe all those old fellows were right when they said 
there wasn’t any freedom. 

Davin—‘“Husbands do not a prison make, nor marriage life 
a cage?” 

ELLEN—Something like that. 

Davin—We’ve learned something, anyway, haven’t we? 

ELLEN—You, too? 

Davip—I’m learning so fast it makes me dizzy. I walked home 
with a fellow out of the show last night, and he kept saying— 
“Christ, I wish something would happen—anything!” I said, 
“How’d you feel if your wife left you?” and he said, “Well, 
I’d know I was alive anyway.” ‘That’s one thing I could never 
complain of about you. You never gave me much chance to get 
bored. 
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ELLEN—That’s not supposed to be one of the wifely virtues, 
is it? 

Davip—lI guess I don’t care much for wifely virtues. Anyhow, 
you’ve spoiled me for any one else. You make the run of girls 
look so damned insipid. They haven’t any minds of their own 
and they wouldn’t know how to act if they had. They get on 
my nerves. 

ELLeEN—I’ve been thinking if you married some one like that 
you’d be really happy—for the first time. It would be so peace- 
ful—and you could settle down and get some work done. 

Davip—Oh, to hell with the peaceful ones! I think I prob- 
ably fell in love with you because you were so much alive nobody 
could ever count on you. It’s better to cause excitement than to 
be a housewife. I only wish I weren’t such a damned good house- 
wife myself. You ought to see the old place. I keep it so clean 
I don’t dare walk across the floor. Very likely I’m hoping 
all the time you'll come back to it—Only I know you're in love 
with Cleve now. I’ve finally realized that—No, I haven’t either. 
I don’t believe it. I simply can’t believe it. 

ELLEN—I can’t either—when I see you and talk to you. 

Davin—Are you ever coming back, Gypsy? 

ELLEN—Are you sure you want me? 

Daviwo—Id give the world for you. If you wanted to come. 

ELLEN—Wouldn’t it matter, about Cleve? 

Davip—You do love him, don’t you? 

ELLEN—Yes. 

Davin—Then—you can’t come— How could you? 

ELLEN—We’d remember Cleve, dear—and you’d be tortured 
over that sometimes—but I’d get over it. It wouldn’t matter in 
the end. I suppose I’d always be the same bad egg—only I’d 
try so much harder to live your way. David, I’m so sick of being 
the kind of person I am. Maybe what I want is for you to save 
me from myself. I feel so empty here. I wouldn’t be doing it 
for you. If I go on—without you—I’ll never know who I am.— 
If only I could love you— 

Davip—You'll love me again some time if you come to me, 
Ellen. It isn’t too late. If you’d gone to Cleve when you left 
me it might have been—I’d have felt so deadly estranged and 
cold—to have you do that deliberately. But we aren’t really 
apart now—and Gypsy, girl, I wish you knew how empty our 
little place is down town without you. It’s the center of all 
emptiness. There’s just nothing there— 

ELLEN—David! 
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Davivp—What is it, dear? 

ELLEN—Oh, I can’t! I can’t! I can’t! 

Davip—What is it? 

ELLEN—I’ve been living with Cleve! He’s been living here 
with me. (A pause.) 

Davip—How can you say that? You don’t mean that? 

ELLEN—I have to say it! 

Davip—Then—you lied to me—when you said you weren’t 
going to him. In the very moment of your truth-telling, you lied 
to me. 

ELLEN—I thought I’d never see you again! David, it’s true— 
It’s true—but it’s true, too, that I’m lost without you. I need 
so much to go back to you—need you more than you need me. 
—Isn’t there any way? 


Before David can answer Cleve is at the door. He has come 
to take Ellen to dinner. Finding David, he senses the need of an 
explanation. 

“T don’t know what you think of me, David,” he says, “but 
I guess I’d know what I’d think of you—if we changed places. 
You'll never forgive me, and I don’t blame you. But I do want 
to say this: I loved Ellen before I knew you. It had all begun 
before I knew you. It wouldn’t have happened if that hadn’t 
been true.” 

“It doesn’t make much difference now,” says David, as he walks 
out the door. Ellen calls after him but he does not turn. 

Instinctively she turns to Cleve for comfort. Her mind is con- 
fused. She had to tell David the truth, even though Cleve can’t 
understand why. She feels now that she has lost them both. 
“T’ve tried telling the truth and I’ve tried telling lies,” she says. 

“You don’t use discretion, my dear,” ventures Cleve. “You 
throw lies and the truth around like brickbats. Maybe you’re 
essentially a truth-telling person and shouldn’t try to lie.” 

“I’m afraid I’m essentially a liar and never should have tried 
to tell the truth,” she says. 

“Tf you were you’d do it better.” 

“Something’s changed in me, Cleve,” she goes on. “I’m all 
different. I used to have things to be proud of. I did what I 
wanted to do because I wasn’t afraid. There was some kind of 
character in that, even when I hurt people. But now I’m like a 
slinking little animal, spitting out the truth when I’m cornered 
—yjust like every woman I’ve ever despised.” 

Cleve tries to be comforting. ‘There are further assurances of 
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his love, further declarations that he always will love her, know- 
ing her for all that she is. 

“Nobody could love me if he didn’t make up things to believe 
about me,” insists Ellen. Nor is she satisfied with the spony Y's 
of his statement that she is adorable. 


ELLEN—No, I want you to know! I want you to know so I 
can be sure! Tell me what I’m like and call me all the bad 
names I deserve, so I can be sure you know me and love me 
anyway. 

CLEVE—What bad names do you deserve? 

ELLEN—Darling, I hate women who play the game with men, 
and lead them on when it doesn’t mean anything, and scheme 
to take men away from other women, and play one man off 
against another! I hate it—and loathe them—and I’m always 
doing it—oh—without intending to at all—always making myself 
liked too much, and getting a thrill out of it even while I most 
despise it. Did you know that about me? 

CLreve—Isn’t that perfectly natural? 

ELLEN—Well—and I am hard-hearted, Cleve, even with you 
sometimes—and then again I can’t help wanting to be too good 
to people—to men who seem to want me a lot—it seems so un- 
important not to. Oh, no, I can’t make you see it. 

CLEvE—Dearest, women have been that way since the world 
began. 

ELLEN—AII] women? 

CLEeveE—To a certain extent. 

ELLEN—So that they were never quite sure of themselves, and 
they had to fight to be honest and true and faithful—to the per- 
son they’re in love with? 

Crieve—I don’t believe that of you. 

ELLEN—Don’t you? 

CLeve—There was Jerry, for instance. He wanted you a lot 
this evening, didn’t he? And you weren’t overly good to him. 

ELLEN—No. But I let him kiss me good-by. 

CLevE—Did you, dear? 

ELLEN—Yes. And something in me tells me not to tell you 
that—never to tell anything like that—only I want so terribly 
to be honest with somebody, dear— 

CLEVE—Well— 

ELLEN—Will you mind if I tell you things like that? Don’t 
mind, please. It’s all right if I can tell you, but if I can’t it 
goes on eating at me till I’m not sure of myself. And then— 
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there’s another thing. Cleve, you asked me about Wells. Would 
you think I didn’t love you if you knew he’d kissed me? Be- 
cause I do love you. 

CLEvE—Since you’ve known me? 

ELLEN—Yes. But it didn’t mean anything, dear. Oh, lover, 
do you think I ought to be called terrible names? You remember 
I told you somebody kept me at the office pouring a long story 
into my ear? It was just Wells trying to argue me into going 
out with him—and—that’s all. 


Almost involuntarily Cleve moves away from her, and there 
is no sympathy in his voice as he questions her. Wasn’t it some- 
thing like this that she told David when she met him? Her 
despairing admission that it might have been brings fear to his 
heart. Thus it is always to be with Ellen. “You're like quick- 
silver, like an image in a mirror,” he says; “and the worst of it is 
you don’t want to be that way—but you are—” 

“Cleve, you hurt me—so—” 


Crreve—I’d rather—anything else—than have to hurt you— 
but if I don’t you’ll hurt me some time—more terribly than any- 
thing can ever hurt you. I saw David go out that door. I don’t 
want ever to go out a door that way, beaten—beaten by life, be- 
cause of you. I wouldn’t ever dare pin that much hope on you. 
I’d never know, and you’d never know, when you’d betrayed 
me and have to deceive me. 

ELLEN—Lover, do you think Id lie to you? 

CLEvVE—Some time. 

ELLEN—No, no, Cleve. That was why we talked about all 
this—because I wanted you to know I wouldn’t lie to you!—I 
want so much to be true! I want somebody to make me true! 
Don’t you think I can, Cleve, if you’ll help me? (He glances at 
her—torn but unable to answer.) You could have all of me, 
Cleve! I don’t want anything else! I don’t even want to live. 
I wish David had killed me. 

CLevE—Think, dear, and answer this candidly—has anybody 
ever had all of you? Could you be true to any one—for a life- 
time? 

ELLEN—No. 

CLEVE—You see what that would mean to me? I love you— 
as I’ve never loved. anybody else—but I’d rather hurt us both 
now than be broken on the wheel by you. 

ELLEN—Do you think you’d—better not see me again? 
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CLEvVE—Yes. 

ELLEN—Cleve! 

CLEvE—It’s not easy for me. 

ELLEN—Why? 

CLEvE—It’s too late. I can’t leave you. 

ELLEN—Oh, you poor silly. You think it’s going to hurt me 
too much. Do you imagine anybody matters that much to me? 

CLEVE—I do. 

ELteN—Pure masculine vanity, darling. They all think that. 
Anyhow you're a Greek derelict and I refuse to wreck you. I 
have some respect for literature— 

CLEve—Don’t pretend with me, Ellen. If I go now I’m failing 
you utterly. 

ELLEN—Wouldn’t you rather fail me now than have me fail 
you later? Because I assure you I would. I fail everybody in 
the end. I’m quite certain of that because you told me so your- 
self. 

CLEVE—Ellen! 

ELLEN (angry)—How could I want you here after what you’ve 
said to me? Go—and go quickly! (He steps toward her.) No! 
Never! (He stops.) You were quite right about me. I would 
have betrayed you and lied to you and broken you. I’m per- 
fectly unreliable and indecent! And now that I know it and you 
know it there’s nothing more to say. (He is silent.) Is there 
any other way I can tell you I don’t want you here? If there is 
I'll say it! (CLEvE looks at her a moment, then takes his hat 
and goes. ELEN slips down beside the chair where CLEVE sat, 
sobbing quietly. She rises, sees the poem and reads it.) 


“Your love is like a quicksand where men build, 
Day after day, bright palaces of years, 
Walling them in with music they have willed, 
Hanging them with dark tapestries of fears, 
And finding there when next they see your face 
No tower or image out of all that dream 

They set upon you; only in its place 

Sweet disenchanted laughter, mocking them.” 


Well, I’m a good poem, anyway. That’s something. (She 
looks toward the gas-jet on the wall, goes to it, turns it on—then 
off—goes to the window and closes it, then enters the kitchenette 
for a moment. Reéntering, she lies on the bed, the manuscript 
still in her hand. She reads to herself, and sniffs at the gas in 
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annoyance, making childish faces. The telephone rings. She 
ignores it, but it continues to ring. She finally gets up, takes 
the receiver off the hook and sets it down on the table. Then she 
decides to answer, and puts the receiver to her ear.) Hello. Hello. 
Who’s calling? Yes. (She reads aloud.) 


“Here, where is nothing, was the first stone laid, 
And there, where nothing stands, rose into air 
High battlements to hold against the world, 
Lest our two souls be lonely and afraid— 

And over them the lipless sands have curled, 
And I, too, have forgotten that they were.” 


Hello. Hello, Wells! What did you say, Wells? I didn’t 
hear. No, I’m sorry. I can’t go. I know, and it is good of you 
—only I have something I must do. No, please don’t call again. 
I am. I’m all dressed—and I’m all alone. Just something I 
must do and it can’t be put off. Wells, wait just a minute. (She 
presses a hand across her forehead.) My dear, is this any time 
to talk about tangoes? Well, I can’t explain but it doesn’t sound 
reasonable to me. Yes, I hear you. Dance till midnight, dance 
till dawn and have breakfast at Narragansett! Oh, an excellent 
memory! And it’s still working. Yes, I know to-morrow’s Sun- 
day. Wait a minute, Wells! I think I left a gas-jet open! (She 
runs to the window, throws it up, takes a breath of air and goes 
into the kitchenette, returning immediately. She takes up the 
phone.) 


“And over them the lipless sands have curled, 
And I, too, have forgotten that they were.” 


Wells! I didn’t run away! I was just opening a window! 
Oh, Wells, darling, you saved my life, you really did— 
The curtain falls. 


Notre—A revised version of the last act ended with Gypsy’s 
reading of the poem. The phone continued to ring as the gas 
fumes slowly filled the room. This suicide version, during the 
eight-week run of the play, was most frequently used, but the 
above ending follows the author’s original script. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By G. MARTINEZ SIERRA 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker) 


AN event of more significance in the theatre than its casual 
acceptance indicated was the opening, in December, 1928, of the 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre in New York. 

It is the first American theatre to be named for a member of 
the American theatrical family that stands at the head of our 
list of native actors, an honor too long deferred and an honor 
deservedly bestowed. There were no attending ceremonies, and 
the first play offered, Sierra’s “The Kingdom of God,” proved 
no better than a quasi-popular success. 

The play grew in favor, however, as the Barrymore following, 
loyal as usual and pleased to applaud that which their favorite 
actress chooses to play, found Miss Barrymore rising to one of 
those inspiring Barrymore moments to which she is so splendidly 
equal. The last act made the play for her, and in the last act 
she is probably less the Ethel Barrymore of tradition than she has 
been before in years. 

The Sierra drama ran for ninety-three performances and was 
followed by “The Love Duel,” adapted by Zoe Akins from the 
original of the Baroness Lili Hatvany of Austria. These were 
the first two selections for a Barrymore repertoire of plays, 
and by her choice of them they attain an importance no other 
American actress could give them. 

The first scene of “The Kingdom of God” is in “the garden 
of a ducal palace that has been converted to a home for poverty- 
stricken old men. The garden itself is still both stately and 
charming. We are in a part of it that is walled with clipped 
hedges of box and myrtle.” 

“Gabriel, one of the old pensioners, is sitting on a bench 
cracking pine nuts with a stone. He is a very thin old man, 
shrunk within his blue uniform. But he is as sharp as a needle 
and as lively as a lizard.” 
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“Trajano, a still older inmate, is walking backwards and for- 
wards, evidently somewhat out of temper. He has a fine, rather 
apostolic, head; he limps a little from rheumatism.” 

They are quarreling, these two. Trajano resents Gabriel and 
the favors he wins from the sisters. Resents his possession of the 
pine nuts, though his anger does not prevent his eating more 
than his share of them, after they are cracked. But Gabriel 
doesn’t care. If the sisters do treat him better than he deserves it 
is because they recognize him as a man of breeding. A snob? 
Perhaps. He had much rather be a snob than an anarchist. 

Sister Gracia and Sister Juliana come carrying a basket of 
potatoes between them and laughing like children when some of 
the potatoes spill over. ‘‘Sister Gracia is a girl of 19; pretty, 
fragile and very gay. Sister Juliana is about the same age, but 
commonplace to look at, her face high-colored.” 

It is Sister Gracia who tries to compose the differences of 
the old men; to gently chide the fiery Trajano for his boasts that 
he is indeed a Radical, a Freethinker and even a Freemason, as 
Gabriel charges. What of it? Let the King of England come 
and cut off all their heads, says Sister Gracia. What will happen 
then? They will all go to heaven and be very glad to get there. 
And when the old man explodes again with temper and a little 
asthma Sister Gracia comforts him. 

“Come, now,’ she says, cheerily, “here’s a Marquis’s grand- 
daughter wiping your head for you. How much further can 
your Social Revolution take you?” 

It is Sister Manuela, the Mother Superior, whose coming finally 
quiets the protesting Trajano, and it is Sister Gracia who, by 
discreet pleading, earns the Reverend Mother’s permission for 
Trajano and Gabriel to go to town. 

Sister Manuela is not sure she should let them go. Especially 
Trajano. The last time he went he came home as drunk as an 
owl and tried to proclaim a Spanish Republic in the middle of 
his supper. But with Sister Gracia willing to go bail for them, as 
it were, taking their promise that they will not drink on this 
trip, town leave is granted. They must promise that they will 
be home before dark, and Trajano is to wash his beard before he 
goes. “There are wild beasts in that jungle,” Sister Manuela 
suspects, ... 

Word has come that Sister Gracia’s family is on the way to 
see her. The news pleases but does not greatly thrill her. It 
is Sister Juliana who enjoys the thrill. To have lived, as Sister 
Gracia has lived, in the world; to have known society; to have 
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even danced with a king, and gone to a theatre, and read novels— 
these present scarifying but fascinating visions to Sister Juliana. 
She enjoyed no such experiences when she was in the world. She 
never had read but one novel, even, and that was terribly disturb- 
ing. Another girl had sneaked it into the convent. ‘“Claudine’s 
Adventures in Paris” it was called and even now it is terribly hard 
for Sister Juliana to get Claudine out of her mind... . 

Now Sister Gracia’s family has arrived—Maria Isabel, her 
rather austere and forbidding mother; Don Lorenzo, her greatly 
loved father, and Lulu, her younger sister. 

Maria Isabel is, as she always has been, quite disgusted with 
her daughter’s determination to join, even probationally, this 
stupid order. There are others, not of her class or upbringing, to 
do such work as peeling potatoes. But there is a complete and 
understanding sympathy between Don Lorenzo and his daughter. 
These two are walking about the garden now, hand in hand, while 
Maria Isabel listens to Gabriel, once a valet in her father’s 
family, recount the glories of the old Spanish family that lived 
in that palace that is now a home for old men. 

“All the best gentlemen of Madrid used to come here,” 
Gabriel is saying. 

“And the worst women,” counters Maria Isabel. 

“Well,” says Gabriel, “God created the one lot to balance the 
other, I suppose. And a fine lot they were, I tell you . . . worth 
staring at. They made the house what it was . . . and what it 
is. (He grows confidential and important.) For when his Grace 
the Duke went and died ... his Grace, now in glory... 
probably . . . oh, they say they’re not very hard on you up there 
when it has only been petticoats . . . when his Grace the Duke 
died here . . . for it was here he came back to die after trapesing 
all over the world . . . he’d hardly drawn his last breath when 
his two latest lady friends . . . one was fair and one was dark, 
and a pretty picture they made, I can tell you . . . they started 
to fill all the baskets and trunks in the place with whatever they 
could lay their hands on, . . . clothes, pictures, mirrors, books, 
china . . . why, they took the very quilt off the poor gentleman’s 
bed, a satin quilt it was, as thick as that, and embroidered in 
colours with history-pictures two hundred years old! They 
didn’t let the grass grow under their feet . . . the baggages. 
Why, it was like the day of judgment. And I saw it. For I’d 
been sent to inquire after the sick man by the Marquis . . . now 
in glory . . . and he was just at his last gasp when I got here 

. and there was the undertaker driving up at one door and 
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the wagon full of things . . . piled high with them . . . driving 
off from the other. If they left the walls standing it was only that 
they shouldn’t dirty their pretty hands with the bricks and 
mortar.” 

Now Gabriel has gone finally to join Trajano for the trip to 
town. Sister Gracia, pausing in her visit with her father, has 
quieted the fears of Lulu, who has seen an aging Cuban, one 
Liborio, peeping out of the bushes at her. Poor old Liborio is 
harmless, though a little weak in the head, and is made happy 
when Don Lorenzo gives him a cigar with a pretty band on it 
that shows it came from the Cuba that Laborio is wont to mourn 
as lost. 

That gives Sister Gracia an idea. Her father shall send her 
some cheap cigars and some of the expensive bands from his own 
brand, and with the two she will keep old Liborio happy for 
hours at a time. 


Marra IsaBew (suddenly breaking out)—What your father will 

do if he has one ounce of common sense . . . for you haven’t 
. is to take you home with him this very minute. 

SIsTER Gracia (startled and grieved)—Mother! 

Marta IsapeL—My dear child . . . this has been a very pretty 
whim ... but it has lasted long enough. Three months in a 
hospital dressing people’s sores and laying them out when they 
were dead. Six months a probationer . . . making yourself look 
such a fright with that thing on your head. And now here... 
among these disgusting old men . . . why, they may be lepers! 
No... no more of it. . . . Home you come with us this very 
minute. 

SIsTER Gracia (her eyes cast down .. . but her voice firm)— 
No. . . . I can’t do that, Mother. 

Maria IsaBEL—Why can’t you, pray? 

S1stER Gracia—I have taken a vow. 

Marta IsaBEL—Oh, yes . . . for a year. 

SistER Gracta—In my heart . . . I took it for all my life. 

Maria IsapeL—Don’t talk nonsense. 

SISTER GractA—It’s not nonsense, Mother. 

Maria Isapet—lIt is ridiculous affectation. You’re a spoiled 
child . . . you’ve always been given your own way. And now 
you want to play at being a nun... . just as you used to play 
sweethearts. 

SISTER Gracta—Mother! 

Maria IsaBeL—But please remember, my dear, that you’re 
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not of age yet. Your father can have something to say to this. 

SIsTER Gracra—Father gave his consent. 

Maria IsapeL—He did not . . . and you know that perfectly 
well. He let you go and said nothing about it . . . which is 
not the same thing at all. You took very good care to leave the 
house when he wasn’t there. And why? Because you were afraid 
he’d stop you. 

SistER Gracia—That wasn’t the reason. 

Maria Isap—EL—Wasn’t it? Then perhaps it was because you 
hadn’t the courage to say good-by to him. Well . . . answer me. 

SIsTER GRAcIA—Yes, that was why. 

Maria IsaBEL—Oh, you never found it very hard to get 
around people. (Then to her husband.) Well, here’s your spoilt 
baby . . . Papa’s darling . . . always in his pocket .. . crying 
if her dear father left home without saying good-by to her . . 
couldn’t go to sleep at night unless he came in to kiss her .. . 
was to grow up to be the comfort of his‘old age. Well, here you 
have it . . . the comfort and happiness she promised you. And 
because she calls her conduct by a fine sounding name . . 

SISTER Gracta—But, Mother, I’ve done nothing wrong. 

Maria ISABEL (with a final fling of sorrowful wrath)—And 
this is what children are given us for! 

LoRENZO (quietly intervening )—Maria Isabel . . . children are 
not an idle gift. 

Maria IsaBeL—What do you mean? 

LorENzo—I mean that they are not our own to do as we like 
with. 

Maria IsasEL—So like a man! Easy to see you don’t suffer 
to bring them into the world. 

LoRENzO (gravely)—We sweat blood though, sometimes, to 
keep them alive in it. But we owe them more than that. Did we 
so deliberately plan to bring them into the world? They are 
ours through our frailty. 

Maria IsaBEL—Frailty! 

LorENzo—What else? And if they are the fruit of our happi- 
ness what right have we to deny them their own . . . unless they 
seek it in evil ways? 

Maria IsaseL—And you believe she’ll find happiness here? 

LorENzo—She has made herself believe so. What then can 
I say? 

Sister Gracia—But I haven’t made myself believe it, Father. 
. . . I haven’t indeed. 
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3 se IsapEL—Petted and brought up in luxury as she has 
een 

LorENzo—You were brought up in just such luxury. You were 
rich and came of a great family and you were nineteen as she 
is now. Every sort of pleasure was yours for the asking, and life 
promised you very many of them. Then you met me...a 
good for nothing, a firebrand . . . so your family told you. And 
certainly I was a nobody. But you gave up everything to endure 
privations and persecutions and suffering by my side. Isabel, 
have you forgotten the courage with which you faced it all .. . 
just for the sake of the love that we so believed in? Our first 
child was born in an attic . .. that’s twenty-five years ago. 
Have you forgotten? I’ve not forgotten my debt to you. (He 
kisses her hand.) Ah, my dear .. . don’t give your own nature 
the lie when you see it again in your daughter. 

Maria Isan—EL—What I did, I did because I loved you. That 
was very different. 

SISTER Gracta—Mother . . . I do this for love. 

Maria IsaBet (recovering her .ill temper)—Love . . . who 
for? God! D/’you imagine you’re Saint Teresa? 

SISTER Gracta—No, Mother ...I don’t imagine any such 
thing. I know that I’m nobody. But then you don’t need to be 
anybody here . . . for we’re all nobodies together. Here, you 
see, we gather in people that the world has no more use for. .. . 
No one loves them or wants them ... they’ve nowhere to go 
. . . the poor, the sick, the homeless. Well, then, one needs to 
be a nobody to be of any use to them . . . it’s so much better 
to be a nobody .. . for the less you count in the world yourself 
. . . the closer you come to them. 

Maria IsaBeL—You need not live among poor people in order 
to help them. 

S1stER Gracta—Oh, yes, Mother . . . oh, yes, you must. 

Maria IsaBeLt—Not at all. You can be charitable . . . you 
can give alms. 

SISTER Gracia (quite carried away now)—Give alms! No 
...No... oh, no! Where’s the good in giving away a little 
of what you have too much of ... and keeping the rest... . 
and not caring ... spending money amusing oneself... 
while they have so much to endure ... and you do noth- 
ing for them, nothing at all. Because giving alms is noth- 
ing. . .. oh, I don’t mean one shouldn’t give alms. But no 
. . « (to her father) oh, isn’t this true . . . for you’ve said so 
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a thousand times . . . that one must give one’s life, one’s whole 
life . . . to the last breath and the last drop of blood, if one 
wants to atone for the wickedness of the world. For misery is 
wickedness and want is crime . . . because God gave his world 
to us all alike . .. and our daily bread. And if his children 
starve and are homeless . . . that’s crime, yes, a crime. And the 
man who keeps more than he needs robs the man who’s in need. 
Turn away your eyes when your brother is dying . . . and you’re 
an accomplice in his death. Oh, Father, Father . . . when I’ve 
heard you speak ... if only I could have been a man, a man 
like you . . . to speak like that so that people must hear me... 
and plead the cause of the oppressed, stand up for them, make 
laws that will help them! But of course I’m only an ignorant 
girl, What can I do? I might stand and shout for ever, and 
no one would listen. I’m no use. I’m nobody. I’ve nothing to 
give but my happiness . . . so I want to give that, you see, to 
those that have none. 

LorENzo—My dear ... my dear.... 

SisTER GraciA—Because no one seems to think of giving that. 
Food, oh, yes . . . but happiness! Why, if it’s only to amuse 
them a little... to joke with them... and then to make 
believe, so that just for a little they may believe that there’s 
still something left for them to hope for... that they still 
count for something in the world . . . that they’re human beings 
still. That’s what matters, isn’t it, Father? 


LorENzo—Yes, you're right. That’s to say ... Ah, yes, my 
dear . . . believing as you do you are right to be doing what 
you do. 

Marta IsaseL—And you say that, do you . . . when you be- 


lieve in nothing at all. 

Lorenzo—I may not... but then she does. 

Maria IsaBEt (to SISTER GRACIA)—You show great considera- 
tion . . . for everybody but us. 

SistER Gracta—But you don’t need me. 

Maria Isaset—And to think that when you were so high; 
. . . how I cried and cried when they said you might die of 
diphtheria . . . and I took a vow to wear a penitent’s dress for 
a year ... and I cut off all my hair that your father was so 
fond of ... and now... . this is what happens. (She begins 
to cry.) One never does know what one is really asking God to 
grant. 

SISTER Gracia (putting her arms round her mother, but smil- 
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ing in spite of herself)—Oh, mama, don’t say that . . . just be- 
cause I’m still alive. 


It is the opinion of Lulu, who has kept a discreet distance from 
this family discussion, that mothers are very hard things to 
understand. “She is angry with you,” she says to Sister Gracia, 
“because you went to be a nun .... and just as angry with me 
because I want to get married. The fact is, I suppose, that if 
older people couldn’t amuse themselves by upsetting themselves 
about nothing they’d be bored to death, poor things!” 

Now the Reverend Mother has come to meet Sister Gracia’s 
family and to defend with persuasive argument their daughter’s 
decision to devote her life to the care and happiness of others. 
But, on the other hand, if Sister Gracia should decide to accede 
to her mother’s wishes she is privileged to return to her home at 
any time. 

“Our order takes no perpetual vows,” explains Sister Manuela. 
“Our sainted founder thought well to account for the weakness 
of human will. If any one of us finds her chain too heavy she 
can break it whenever she likes.” ~ 

Now the family has gone. Sister Juliana has watched them 
leave and gazed longingly after them from the kitchen door, 
sighing a little helplessly. “Oh, how pretty they look. And 
what hats!” 

“The dusk is deepening now. After a moment three old men 
pass along on their way in. The first, leaning heavily on his 
stick, does not stop. The second pauses at each bench he comes 
to, and sits down wiping it first very carefully with his handker- 
chief, The third stops at every other step, gesticulating, talking 
to himself as if he were addressing some one else. First he 
argues, hotly, wrathfully. Then he looks at his supposed ad- 
versary with pitying condescension and assents ironically to what 
the fellow has been saying, as if he were humouring a madman. 
Finally he takes off his hat and bows, as if to let him pass. And 
then when the phantom has turned his back, he laughs, shrugs, 
watches him disappear, and then goes on his own way with the 
greatest complacency. ‘Then a Sister of Charity passes with 
some flowers in her hand. And then Liborio comes from the 
kitchens, with his cigar still in his hand, and singing in great 
content ... “Far off I see the Cuban mountains. . . .” 

Sister Gracia is back and anxious about her two charges, 
Gabriel and Trajano. They are the last to be accounted for. 
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Soon Trajano’s voice is heard down the road. “He is a little 
drunk and in high good fellowship with Gabriel, who is very 
cheery and a little drunk, too, and has his arm protectingly 
around Trajano’s shoulder. Sister Gracia interrupts the song. 

“Well, this time you’ve surpassed yourself, Trajano! This is 
how you keep your word to a lady! Drunk again!” 


TRAJANO (with utmost dignity)—I ... drunk! Well... 
let me see now, let me see. Are you drunk, Trajano? Speak 
the truth, now. Yes, Sefior Trajano Fernandez is undoubtedly 
drunk. But he is a free citizen . . . so what has any one to 
say to that? And what has the lady-bishop to say to that? 
Bring her nere ... tetch her right out here... the lady- 
bishop, so that I can drink her health in the name of the most 
worshipful Republic. 

GaABRIEL—In the name of her royal highness the Republic. 
- (GABRIEL laughs foolishly and then pretends to open a 
carriage door and to bow the lady out.) Will your royal high- 
ness the Republic be pleased*to step in? If your royal highness 
will be good enough to give me your card, I will immediately 
acquaint the Warden . . . whom God preserve. 

TrajaNo—lI drink to the lady-bishop! Can’t you see that 
I’m drinking to the lady-bishop? 

StstTER Gracta—Oh .. . for God’s sake, Trajano. . 

TRAJANO (solemnly)—For whose sake? Will you please to 
remember that my god is not the god of Sinai? No, indeed! 
(Then to Gasriet.) Is there a brotherhood of man, or is there 
not? 

GasrieL—Brotherhood-a-man? Please to step in, Sefor 
Brotherhood-a-man. If your excellency would be_ kind 
enough... . 

TrajJANo—Is there a brotherhood of man or is there not? 

SISTER GRactA—Yes, by all means . . . only do be quiet or 
I shall get so scolded. 

TrajJANo—Oh, no. ... I'll not have that. If they attempt to 
scold you I shall raise an insurrection. . . . I say that I will 
raise an insurrection. 

SISTER GRAcIA—Yes, yes . . . but quietly. 

TrajJANo—I will raise that insurrection because I wish to 
raise that insurrection. ... 

SISTER Gracta—What you’d better do now at once is to go 
and put your head under the pump and see if cold water won’t 
sober you. Then no one need find out the state you came back 
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in. (She takes him firmly by the arm and tries to get him away.) 
TrajANo—Water ... cold water! Never! Death rather 
than submission to tyranny. 


Sister Gracia finds it a little difficult not to laugh at her 
charges. And when they are joined by the slightly demented 
Liborio, robbed of his cigar by the gardeners and still worried 
about his lost Cuba, her troubles increase. She promises Liborio 
another cigar and finally finds his Cuba for him in the sky—the 
lone bright evening star that’s his lost country, just as it used to 
be on his flag. And after a while perhaps they'll all sail away in 
a boat and go travelling to that star. 

The old fellows are grouped like children around her, the 
slightly rebellious Trajano breaking occasionally into song, when 
Sister Manuela puts her head out the window. 

“Who’s that singing?” the Reverend Mother calls. 


S1sTER GraciA—It’s Trajano. He’s here with me, Reverend 
Mother. 

SIsTER MANvuELA—Is any one missing? 

SISTER GrAcIA—No, Reverend Mother, . . . they’re all back 
now. 

SISTER MANUELA—Bring them in then, or they’ll take cold in 
this night air. 

SISTER Gracta—Yes, Reverend Mother. (Sister MANUELA 
disappears, and the old men breathe again.) 

SISTER GraciA—Come along now . ... come along. (She goes 
first with Lrporto. The two others follow her. TRAJANO singing 
in a whisper and hushing GABRIEL, apparently under the impres- 
sion that it is he.) 

TRajANo—Democracy’s bright sword shall shine. ... 


Shits): 
Its dauntless trumpet. . . . 
pol ORS WET Boge 


GABRIEL—The most serene lady-bishop is served. 
SISTER Gracia—Come along now .. . quietly. 
Lisorio—The star ... the star. . . . Cuba not lost. 
Trajano—The blood of nobles and of priests. . 

Shivity. 

Unceasingly shall flow... . 

The Throne shall be... . 

Sblae ue oble As 
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They go out by the little kitchen door. It is now quite dark. 
The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


The scene is ‘‘a large patio which serves as a place of recrea- 
tion for the inmates of a maternity home (for women who have 
‘come to grief?) which has been established in some old noble 
mansion in the north of Castile. . . . The center of the patio 
was once a garden, no doubt; now it is nothing but a jungle of 
uncared-for shrubs, lilies, celandine, hawthorn and a tree or 
two.” 

Three of the inmates of the home are discovered—Candelas, 
Cecilia and a dumb girl. ‘“Candelas is a swarthy young woman 
with a bit of the devil about her. She has fine, black-green eyes 
and looks serpent-like when she moves about. She is poorly 
dressed. Her voice is harsh. She has put a flower in her hair. 
She is washing out some handkerchiefs in a trough by a well and 
she is singing: 


“T asked a sick man the complaint 
Of which he was to die; 
‘Of loving you .. . of loving you,’ 
The sick man made reply.” 


Candelas, however, is the only one of the three who feels like 
singing. Cecilia, with her child sleeping in a basket cradle near, 
is wearied and unhappy. Her troubles press upon her and she 
mutters her fear of them. But she gets little sympathy from 
Candelas. 

“Oh, Holy Mother . . . what are your troubles, I should like 
to know?” demands Candelas. “You fell in love and you had 
a baby. Well . . . what else are women for? Then he deserted 
you and they took you in here out of charity . . . and your char- 
acter’s gone. .. . But that had gone a bit earlier, hadn’t it? 
What you’ve got to do, my girl, is to make the best of a bad 
job ... there’s no help for it now, anyway. Besides . 
things happen because they’re meant to... and you make 
them no better by crying about them. The day your mother 
bore you your steps in this world were all counted ... from 
your first to your last one. ... 

“Yes, my girl . . . it’s all been settled beforehand, every bit 
of it . . . and you’ve only to wait for it to come to pass. And 
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nothing happens to any one that hasn’t happened sometime to 
some one else. I tell you this world’s like a road with a lot of 
inns along it ... and if you’re not cheated in one of them, 
why, you will be in another . . . and whichever one of them it 
is some one’s always been cheated there before you. But I 
know . .. once youre all dressed up and ready to start you 
think you know everything . . . and nobody can advise you!” 

Candelas goes back to her washing and her singing, but she 
quits both when Sister Cristina comes from the house. Sister 
Cristina, at 45, is head of the home, “a sympathetic, well-bred 
woman with an unaffected motherly dignity about her. But she 
thinks of the women under her charge as lost souls, for all that 
she pities them, as a woman may who knows what life is.” 

Sister Cristina seeks to bring comfort to the group, but her 
success is not great. The Dumb Girl, as though frightened, 
clings more tightly to the infant she holds in her arms as the 
Sister tries to induce her to hold the child more comfortably. 
Cecilia is of a mind to continue her weeping and lamenting. 
Only Candelas is ready to talk, to defend and explain. Candelas 
is not ashamed of being in the home. It isn’t a prison and she 
isn’t a criminal. Merely an unfortunate who went “loving a man 
far better than he deserved.” Candelas would like to know 
when she is going to be released, too. She has been there four 
months, her child is dead and she would leave. But she must 
stay six months in all and she must nurse another’s infant, Sister 
Cristina tells her. That was her bargain. And for those four 
months, at least, she will live as God meant her to... . 

Quica is back. Sister Feliciana brings her in. Quica is “a 
woman from some Castilian village, ugly, dirty, and unkempt,” 
who has been an inmate of the home on four previous occasions. 
Nor is Quica conscious of shame. Any one can make a mistake 
so long as men are what they are. Quica likes it at the home. 
What with nursing her own and others’ infants Quica has man- 
aged to live for four years and six months for nothing, and been 
paid for a part of her services as well. But she can’t get either 
Candelas or Cecilia to think of that as a bargain. 

Now Sister Gracia comes from the house. She has been direct- 
ing two of her assistants in the collecting of clothes from a line. 
She turns to the girls in the patio and smiles pleasantly at them. 

“Sister Gracia is now 29. She is pale and evidently tired and 
overstrained, though she does her best to hide this by her smiles.” 
Now suddenly she leans against a pillar, her eyes closed, and the 
quick-seeing Candelas is fearful lest she faint. 
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They bring Sister Gracia a chair and a glass of water. Still 
she will not admit that she is in need of their help. As she ac- 
cepts the chair the Dumb Girl, a new light of trustfulness in her 
eyes, brings her baby and lays it in Sister Gracia’s lap. 

She is sitting thus, looking, as Candelas whispers, like the 
Blessed Virgin of Carmen, when the doctor comes. He is Dr. 
Enrique, “a man of about 35, pleasant, good-looking and dressed 
in a plain dark suit.” 

On seeing the doctor Sister Gracia jumps to her feet. She is 
displeased that the girls have summoned him and overeager, it 
may be, to assure him there is nothing wrong with her. She had, 
she admits, spent the whole morning in the laundry, where it is 
dark, and when she had come suddenly into the bright light of 
the patio she had felt a momentary dizziness—that was all... . 

Enrique looks a bit worried, but goes back to the convalescent 
ward, and Candelas is impudently amused at Sister Gracia’s irri- 
tation because they had brought the handsome young doctor 
to attend her. Candelas knows the doctor was glad to come. 
He’s got eyes in his head, that man, says Candelas. 

“T’ve seen him once a day goin’ on for two months now... 
and I know he’s got eyes in his head. He’ll pass near a par- 
ticular person and be knocked all of a heap, poor thing! Oh, 
every one’s noticed that. (Then she looks at StstER Gracia and 
says coaxingly.) You’ve an angel’s face . . . that’s a fact.” 

But Sister Gracia will have none of their foolishness and tries 
persistently to quiet them. Quica is forced to smother her 
laughter at Candelas’ pointed suggestions. 

“T tell you, Sister . . . you don’t know what you’re missing,” 
persists Candelas. 

“You don’t . . . she’s right . . . you don’t,” chimes in Quica. 

“You're talking nonsense,” answers Sister Gracia, turning 
away deliberately. 

“Would I be a woman ... and young and pretty ... and 
be shut up here washing other women’s babies’ faces . . . when 
I might be having my own? Yes, Sefiora... it’s her own 
babies . . . and their father’s, the man she could love and who’d 
be mad about her .. . that’s what a woman wants... so I 
tell you.” 

“You’ve nothing more to do here, have you, either of you?” 
demands Sister Gracia. “So be off now, to the refectory. It is 
nearly dinner time.’ 

It is not easy to be rid of the girls, but Sister Gracia manages 
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it finally, the voice of Candelas trailing back after she has gone, 
singing, 


“T have a grief, a grief 
Which if I longer bear ... 
A coffin and a grave 
For me they can prepare.” 


“Left alone Sister Gracia leans a moment against the stone 
trough to rest. Her face is drawn and sad, but after a little she 
smiles to herself and then goes to a door that has not been opened 
yet, opens it and disappears and then comes back with Margar- 
ita. 

“Margarita is a delicately pretty girl of 20. Her dark dress 
and the large silk scarf of blue and black that she wears stamp 
her as belonging to the middle classes. The settled look on her 
face speaks of a medley of shame and anger, and her voice is 
sometimes sad and sometimes sharp with a sort of despair.” 

It is Sister Gracia’s task of the moment to comfort Margarita, 
to rouse her from her despair of God’s comfort and understand- 
ing. Margarita would die if she could, and forget, even with her 
child unborn. 

She will not feel that way once she holds her son in her arms, 
Sister Gracia insists. “When God sends you a child he offers 
you pardon for your sin,” comforts the nun. 

“Pardon—” 

“Why, yes. Would you have left sinning if the child had not 
come to convince you that you were sinning? God puts redemp- 
tion in your arms. Don’t miss the chance of it. Oh, think what 
it can mean to you to live and suffer for your child . . . and to 
teach him to be good. God in his mercy is calling to you... 
and you must answer ... you must turn away. Oh, yes.. 
cry if you want to because you repent ... but not because 
you’re in despair. And in a little while now an angel will come 
to dry your tears.” 

It isn’t easy to convince Margarita. Stubbornly she nurses 
her grief and the thought of her misery if she should attempt to 
return to the world. Her father does not know of her trouble. 
Only her stepmother... . 

Sister Feliciana brings in the mail, and again Margarita is 
plunged into hopeless despair. There is no letter for her from 
her lover. It is plain that he has deserted her; that he doesn’t 
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care; that those other women have taken him away from her. 

And now Margarita is wildly hysterical, crying aloud her woe 
and her defiance, crying her love and blaspheming in the sight 
of the sisters. 

“Tt’s hell! It’s like being burnt alive!” shouts the unhappy 
girl. “It’s like having one’s heart torn out... . Look what 
I’ve brought on myself just to please him. And I cried... I 
prayed God I might die . . . and it meant nothing to him. But 
there was one day .. . yes, just one . . . when he did love me. 
And I tell you, I’d lose my soul and see him lose his, to have that 
day over again! ... I tell lies about it all... . I do nothing 
but lie. For I’m not sorry for the sin and the shame of it... . 
I’m not. If he wants me, what do I care about honour or dis- 
honour . . . he’s my life. . . . I’ve no other.” 

“Be quiet . . . be quiet, I tell you,” commands Sister Gracia. 
“Are you mad ... or do you want to lose your last hope of 
salvation?” 

Losing all control of herself Margarita clings desperately, hys- 
terically to Sister Gracia, begging, pleading, demanding that her 
lover be sent for, until Sister Gracia must call for help, a call that 
brings both Sister Feliciana and again Dr. Enrique. 

Soon Margarita is all right again. And now it is Sister Gracia 
who seems on the point of a breakdown. The adventure has been 
trying on her unquiet nerves. Enrique realizes that and feels 
that he must be professionally firm with her, though she would 
avoid talking with him if she could. When she would leave a 
little precipitately, following the others, Enrique calls her back 
and bids her sit down and close her eyes until she is composed. 

She is quite alright, Sister Gracia assures Enrique; she is not 
going to have hysterics, too. And then in answer to his question 
she tells him the history he wants to know: That she is 29; that 
she has been professed since she was 18; that she has been at 
the maternity home only four and a half years; that before that 
she was in an asylum for old men—pathetic old things, who came 
to love her and think of her as a kind of granddaughter. It had 
made her miserable to leave them. 

And then she had come to this home where it seems “all the 
sorrow in the world is to be found.” 

“T don’t know whether it makes me more wretched to have 
them suffer so . . . or for them to think nothing of it at all,” 
she says. “And the babies ... the ones that are born here 

. . and those that they bring here . . . outcasts every one... 
with people only thinking how best they can be rid of them. . . 
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as if they were something unclean and shameful altogether. And 

- oh, my God . . . a month ago, while you were away... 
one night when I was on duty, some one put a dead child into the 
basket at the gate. That is... it hadn’t died—its throat was 
cut. I shall never forget it. With big blue wide open eyes that 
seemed to be asking . . . But why . . . but why?” 


ENnrIQUE—This can’t go on, you know, Sister Gracia. 

SISTER Gracta—What do you mean? 

ENRIQUE—You can’t stay on here. 

SISTER Gracta—Where? 

_ Enrigue—Surrounded by this misery and pain—misery of 
the body and of the spirit too. For you're right . . . the whole 
world’s unhappiness is centered here ... we're at the very 
heart of its corruption. Vice or cowardice it may be... de- 
generacy, self-will . . . but over it all, despair. For what have 
they to look forward to . . . any of them? 

SISTER Gracta—I know, I know... there’s nothing... 
and that’s what is so horrible. My poor old men now . . . who 
cared what became of them? But it was so easy to take them 
out of themselves . . . why, if I’d promise them the moon to 
play with, they’d have felt quite sure of getting it . . . because 
I’d promised. But these wretched souls . . . what vision can 
one give them? Some of them are callous, and some only wish 
they were dead, and some just want to be revenged. But there’s 
not one . . . not one that even wants to rise above it all. And, 
if they did . .. what could we promise them? They leave 
here . . . and what is waiting for them? More misery... 
more hunger .. . more vice . . . more shame. Do you know, 
I think sometimes . . . oh, not very often, but sometimes I can’t 
help thinking . . . that if one of these women would only lift 
up her head, take her child in her arms and outface what the 
world calls her dishonour . . . why, God at least would forgive 
her. For he always does forgive us if we call on him. But then 
. . . they don’t know how to call on him. How should they? 
No one has taught them. They hardly know that he exists. 
Then how can one sin against a God one doesn’t know? And if 
they’ve not knowingly sinned ... how should they feel the 
shame, and why . . . oh, why . . . should such punishment fall 


on them? God... God... but who is to blame then for so 
much misery? 
ENnriIquE—Sister Gracia . . . Sister Gracia! 


SISTER GRAcIA—What am I saying . . . what have I said? 
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Oh, forget it, please. And God forgive me . . . blessed Jesus! 
. . . thy will be done . . . and as you have willed it . . . then 
so it should be. Asitis ... itisright . .. although we cannot 
understand. Have pity on us and forgive us all... . Lord 
os Lord! 

EnriQUE—But, . . . why are you crying, then? 

StsteR GractiA—Oh, indeed I’m not... well ...no, I’m 
not quite myself yet. That girl . . . like a mad creature... 
like some fury from another world. You mustn’t think I’m gen- 
erally so impressionable as this. But to-day ... well, you'll 
forgive such foolishness . . . and another time. .. . (She starts 
to go.) 

EnrRIQUE—Wait ... wait a little. 

StstER Gracta—No, really ... there is so much to be 
done. ... 

Enrique—Wait ... please... just for a minute. I want 
to speak to you... of something that may touch you very 
nearly. 

SISTER Gracta—That may touch me! ... 

ENrIQUE—Well, then... that does touch me very, very 
nearly . . . that means more to me than anything in the world. 
(At a gesture from her.) No... for God’s sake don’t be 
offended. 

SISTER Gracia—Let me go, please. 

ENRIQUE—You guess what it is? 

SISTER Gracita—No. 

EnriqguE—Ah ... but you do. (He is deeply moved for all 
that he speaks quietly and stands very still; she, trembling rather, 
stands as still, to listen.) Sister Gracia . . . you can’t go on 
leading this life. How can you endure to be sunk here in this 
pit of bitterness and despair? Well, then ...I can’t endure 
that you should be. For three years now I’ve been coming here 
and seeing you every day . . . and from the first day I’ve cared 
for you.... 

i her: Gracia—Oh, God in heaven, don’t say that . . . hush, 
ush! 

EnriqguE—Why? I have cared for you .. . felt for you more 
and more . . . and more deeply. For you are all that I believe a 
woman should be ... you are good, you are true, you have 
sense . . . and you are full of joy . . . you were when I first 
knew you. And if you’re unhappy now . . . why, then, indeed, 
you are not yourself. You are a sick woman now. 

SISTER GRracta—I! ... 
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ENRIQUE—Yes .. . the foul breath of this place has poisoned 
you. All the tears that you have seen shed are heavy on your 
heart. And all the suffering you’ve seen and all the blasphemies 
you’ve heard have beaten back into your body and your mind. 
But you need the bright sky above you and the fresh air to 
breathe . . . and on your horizon some gleams of hope. 

SISTER Gracia—No, no. . . oh, no! 

ENRIQUE—Yes, yes . . . and that’s what I bring you when I 
bring you . . . my love. 

SISTER GrAciA—Oh, for God’s sake. ... 

ENRIQUE—My love. We must call things by their names. 

SISTER Gracia—And you dare to speak to me of love... 
here . . . where we see how it all ends. 

ENRIQUE—It isn’t love that came to such anend . . . that has 
eaten like a cancer into these lives. True love between men and 
women is health and strength to both. 

SISTER Gracia—That is enough! (And she turns away de- 
terminedly.) 

EnriqgueE—No, don’t go away... listen... there’s noth- 
ing I’m saying that need offend you. Love that is worthy of 
the name brings peace of mind and harmony .. . clear thoughts 
and steadfastness. And work to be done... and shared... 
oh, anxious hours enough . . . but with their burden lightened 
by just half. Day after day of toil and weariness . . . but at 
the end of each the comfort of a heart that beats near yours. 
Come out of this prison and learn to laugh again. Take off that 
habit which is black like death and that coif ... it’s like the 
cloth that you lay on a dead woman’s face . . . and honour me 
by trusting me to make you happy. 

SIsTER GRAcIA—I am happy. God knows it. 

ENRIQUE—But won’t you be as happy with me? And I should 
be so happy with you. Ah... forgive that from a man who 
really isn’t used to being selfish. I’m not offering you what’s 
called a life of pleasure . . . mine’s austere. I’m not well off, 
and I’m a doctor and you’d be brought close enough, if you were 
my wife, to all the ills of mankind. Don’t be afraid that you’d 
have no chance of doing good. I live for my work ... and 
though I don’t worship science for its own sake . . . I do be- 
lieve it can help me to help my neighbor. Won’t you help me 
too? You have grown wise in charity. Working together we 
could give such life to our work . . . won’t you try? I’m a free 
man... and you are free... 

SIsTER GrActA—I ... free! How can you say that? 
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Enriqgue—Why, you wouldn’t be the first to leave the hard 
road you chose when you were young and full of illusions for a 
simpler way ... the human way, you know, that love makes 
easier. 

SisTER GractA—I have given my love once and for all. I 
abide by that vow. I live for that love and I will die in it. 

ENRIQUE—Sister Gracia. ... 

SisTER Gracia—Oh, yes, you’re right ...I am unhappy 

. unhappier than you can think. And I’m tired, and per- 
haps I’m ill . . . poisoned . . . oh, no doubt, as you say. But 
God, who has my love, is with me. I may not see him, but he is 
with me. And while I love him he will not leave me. Oh, yes, 
it’s true that just now he has put bitterness in the cup . . . but 
he has given me so much other happiness . . . that I have so 
little deserved. And he will again . . . I know that he will. And 
even if he does not I have given myself forever. 

ENrIQUE—Sister Gracia. ... 

S1IsTER GraciA—Forever . .. forever! And no one has the 
right to try and turn me from my way. My love and my sorrow 
are my God’s. No, don’t speak and don’t come near me. Don’t 
ever speak or ever think of this again. 

EnrIQUE—Is that your last word? 

StsTER Gracta—My last ... and my only one. Good-by. 
(She is more than a little shaken by all this, by the violence she 
is doing herself. Once again she turns to go.) 

Enriqgue—Well, at least let me as a doctor give you some 
advice. I really think you are ill . . . you are worn out. 

SISTER GraciA—Don’t let that trouble you. The Superior is 
responsible for my good health. What I need she will order. 
Good-by. 

ENRIQUE—Good-by. 


He bows and goes without turning his head. Sister Gracia 
turns now to go out on the left and so she has to cross the whole 
patio. She is quite broken with emotion and physical fatigue; 
she moves very slowly and rests wherever she can, by a tree, a 
chair, a pillar. Halfway across she can hear the impudent, 
sensual voice of Candelas singing. 


“T asked a sick man the complaint 
Of which he was to die, 
‘Of loving you . . . of loving you,’ 
The sick man made reply.” 
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“Sister Gracia stops to listen and there comes over her like an 
agony, all the temptation of love and its happiness. She wrings 
her hands, then crosses them on her breast, and stands there 
trembling. Then she lets her arms fall and stands for a moment, 
with closed eyes. Then she pulls herself together, takes the 
crucifix from her sleeve, looks at it for a little, presses it to her 
breast and says.” 


SISTER GRAcIA—Jesus . . . beloved saviour . . . do not leave 
me without help! (Ske starts on her way again, and, as she 
reaches the door, meets the Superior coming out.) 

SISTER GRacIA—Sister Cristina. 

SISTER CristINA—What is it? Why, what’s the matter? 
Youw’re shaking all over. Are you ill? 

SISTER Gracia—No, indeed. But I want to ask a favour. 
Will you be so kind as to write to-day . . . to-day, please... 
to the authorities and ask them if they will transfer me. .. . 

SISTER CRISTINA—But ... 

SISTER Gracta—Please . . . please! I want to leave here at 
once .. . and without any one knowing . . . of knowing where 
I go! I beg you... for the love of God! It is a case of con- 
SclenCesi.dses 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


The scene is again changed. This is the kitchen of an orphan- 
age with whitewashed walls. On a sort of platform that raises 
the rear of the room above the forepart is a great stove with huge 
saucepans on top of it and large two-handled pots at its base. 

In the front of the room are two long tables, and benches, 
where the big boys eat. And beyond the tables at back there 
are high windows through which the sky and trees can be seen. 
Beneath the windows a shrine with the Virgin and Child, adorned 
with two flower pots and artificial flowers. 

The evening meal is being prepared by Sister Dionisia, “a 
sister of charity aged about 35, a country woman, uneducated 
and taciturn, but full of common sense and sturdy, practical 
virtue.” 

Engracia and Lorenza, inmates of the orphanage, “Engracia 
pretty and delicate in her movements, Lorenza a rather ugly 
country girl,” bring a large box, with cord handles, filled with 
hunks of bread for the soup. It isn’t very much bread, but it is 


“ 
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all there is, and Sister Donisia is forced to slight the pots that 
are to go to the older children, if the little ones get any at all. 

And there are no peppers for the soup. Lorenza notices that. 
“The drippings are not colored at all,” she reports. There’s no 
use making broth without peppers. The big boys won’t eat it. 
They'll go to bed starving first, insists Lorenza. But there are 
no peppers, so Sister Dionisia can’t put any in. They will have 
to make the best of what they have. 

Lorenza and Engracia and Sister Dionisia too can dream of 
food even if they can’t have any. There’s the picture of an 
actress on a matchbox that Engracia finds—one of those lucky 
ladies who sings and dances and has motor cars and silk clothes 
and all the lentils she wants to eat. . . . Think of it! 

The Innocent, too, furnishes further spur to their appetites. 
“The Innocent is what is sometimes called a ‘natural,’ a grown 
woman with the undeveloped brain of a child. She has, however, 
an old woman’s face, and her hair is gray and bristly.” 

The Innocent brings in a twist of paper filled with scraps from 
a banquet—a leg of chicken, a cutlet bone with quite a little 
meat still on it, a bit of fried fish and a sweet. She is generous 
with her find, too, and Lorenza is grateful. But Engracia can’t 
eat—not even the sweet. She is so hungry, and has been hungry 
so long, there’s a touch of madness in her craving now. 

The banquet, from which the Innocent got the food, is being 
held in the village in honor of a great event. There is to be a 
bullfight and, wonder of wonders, the fighter is to be Juan de 
Dios who used to be in the orphanage. Juan de Dios, who is so 
grateful for what the home did for him that he is pleased now 
and proud to advertise his origin. ‘Juan de Dios Garcia, the 
Foundling. From the Orphanage of San Vicente de Paolo.” 
That’s the way the billing reads and by Juan’s orders. 

“Fancy flourishing it back at them like that when they meant 
it as a disgrace,” cries Engracia, enviously. “Foundling! And 
perhaps his father will be watching him fight . . . and he may 
see him killed! He’ll be one of those in a black coat and a high 
hat who’s been at the dinner. Foundling! That’s what I'll 
call myself, Engracia the Foundling . .. and if I’m a success 
I'll make some of the gentlemen in high hats pay pretty dear 
for the use of the name. Foundling! Foundling!” 

Now there is a disturbance in the yard. Policarpo, a hunch- 
back tailor, a drunken, debased fellow, is beating little Morenito, 
a boy of 10. And Vicente, one of the orphans, a well set up 
boy of 16, is taking Morenito’s part. Vicente is threatening to 
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break the ugly head of Policarpo when Sister Gracia comes from 
the garden and stops them. 

“Sister Gracia is now an old lady of 70. She supports herself 
with a stick, suffers from rheumatism and wears spectacles, but 
she is lively and merry all the same. As a rule she speaks gently 
enough, but she can get excited and be very angry too.” 

Sister Gracia demands attention now, and obedience. A report, 
too, of how the quarrel started, and of what so little a boy as 
Morenito could do to make Policarpo ill-treat him. Morenito 
was making faces and laughing and calling him “hunchie,” 
Policarpo reports, like the others. To which Morenito’s defense 
is that the tailor was making him sew with a pointless needle 
and cuffing him when he failed. 

Morenito is sent to stand in the corner with his face to the 
wall and Policarpo is warned that such a thing is not to happen 
again on pain of complaint to the Board that he is unfit for his 
job. Let him boast of his influence. There is also the influence of 
the church to reckon with, and Sister Gracia commands that. 

“So one’s to treat these charity brats as if they were the sons 
of dukes,” sneers Policarpo. 

“They are the sons of God,” answers Sister Gracia, ‘and that’s 
a higher title still.” 

And now there is another matter for Sister Gracia to settle. 
What is Master Vicente doing there fighting with Policarpo? 
And how did he get there? With a skeleton key? Oh, ho! A 
key that lets into the patio on the other side of which are the 
girls’ quarters! So Vicente has a sweetheart! And who is this 
sweetheart Vicente has come to see? Engracia, perhaps? No? 
Who then? Paca? And which Paca? 

“Little Paca ... that works in the bakery ... she’s his 
sweetheart,” calls out the naughty Morenito from the corner. 

So Sister Gracia must send for Paca and investigate this breach 
of discipline that involves not only the lovers, but the go- 
betweens, too: The Innocent, who carried letters, and little 
Morenito who pridefully boasts that he was also a messenger 
and got a special cake from Paca herself for his reward. 

And now, Paquita—Little Paca—has come, a pretty girl of 
17, dressed like the others. She evidently is a little troubled, 
but as evidently has her mind made up. She is not awed by 
Sister Gracia’s tone. She knows why Vicente had let himself 
through the patio with a skeleton key—it was to see her. It 
may be courage that prompts her to confess it, but Paquita thinks 
perhaps it may also be because she loves Vicente better than 
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he loves her. Which Vicente vigorously denies. This becomes 
so important an issue to them that they quite forget Sister 
Gracia until, “with a burst of half humorous anger,” she inter- 
rupts them. 


StsteER Gracta—That’s right . .. that’s all right, children! 
Go on sweethearting . . . don’t attend to me! Well, this is the 
last straw! 


VICENTE—Oh ... we don’t mean to be rude. But we... 
she . Sw you see... 
SisTER Gracta—Yes, I see her .. . and I see you... anda 


pretty pair of noodles you are! And what do you think is going 
to happen now, I should like to know? (She starts to get up, 
and with her rheumatism that’s not easy, so PaQuita goes to 
help her. But with all the impatience of an old lady who hates 
to be reminded of her infirmities she goes on.) 

StsTER Gracta—Let me be ... let me be! Well... I like 
your impudence. One little angel of light mentions quite cas- 
ually that he has made himself a skeleton key ... and this 
girl confesses as calmly as you please that it’s for clandestine 
meetings with her! And instead of being ashamed of yourselves 
and asking forgiveness . . 

PaguitA—But it isn’t a sin to love people. 

SIsTER Gracra—But it’s hardly a virtue, is it . . . to go mak- 
ing skeleton keys? 

VIcENTE—Oh . . . she knows I never wanted to. 

PaquirA—No ... because you haven’t the courage of a 
mouse. 

SISTER Gracia (banging on the ground with her stick)— 
Goodness gracious me . . . what a pair of children! May I ask 
if I’m to be allowed to get a word in edgeways? 

VICENTE—Yes, Sefiora. 

S1sTER Gracta—Much obliged, I’m sure! Well, now . 
how long have you two been romancing like this? 

VICENTE—It’s since St. James’ day ... that’s the Warden’s 
birthday . . . and Paquita went there with the Innocent to wait 
at table . . . and I was there seeing to the lock of the cup- 
board. And we started talking and I said to her .. . 

SISTER GractA—Thank you. I can guess what you said to 
her . . . and what she answered. 

PaQguiTta (with great dignity)—No, Sefiora. . . . I didn’t an- 
swer him at all till the Eve of Our Lady’s Day, when I was in 
the bakehouse with the Innocent . . . and he came in with the 
chopped wood . .. and then I said... 
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VICENTE—She said I could make a key. 

SISTER GractA—Excellent! And now what happens? 

Paguita—We’re going to get married. 

SISTER Gracia—At once? 

Paguira—Yes . . . just as soon as he can get fifty dollars to 
buy the furniture. 

SISTER Gracta—Oh . . . and then what? 

Paquita—Then ...! We're used to going hungry. It 
won’t be so bad to go hungry together. 

VIcENTE—And I’m sure I don’t know why you need say you'll 
have to go hungry . . . when you know perfectly well you won’t 
have to with me there to look after you. I can work ... and 
though I say it that shouldn’t, I know my trade with the best. 
. . . ’m worth five pesetas a day anywhere. And I’d be earning 
it now and have the fifty dollars saved if it wasn’t .. . 

SISTER GrAcIA—That’s the thing. To-morrow we’ll find you 
some work and we'll get you a lodging. 

Paqguita—What ... send him away! 

SISTER GARcIA—Yes, if you please. It doesn’t suit me at all 
to have such a good locksmith living here. 

VICENTE (to PaquitaA)—There . . . what have I always told 
you! 

Paguita—Send him away! Yes... you'll save your fifty 
dollars right enough . . . but who’ll you spend them on then? 

VICENTE—Why, whatever should I want fifty dollars for... 
but to spend it on you? 

Paguita—Oh, you say that now... .. 

VICENTE—I say it now . . . and I always shall . . . and God 
may strike me dead else. 

SISTER GRACIA (very angrily)—And we’ve learnt to swear, 
have we? I’ve had enough of this. You be off to the bakehouse 
again . . . and you (fo VICENTE) get back to your work. Hurry 
up. To-morrow I shall have a talk with the Warden about you 

. and that’s the end of that. 

VICENTE (meekly)—You won’t tell him about the skeleton 
key, will you? 

SISTER Gracia (pretending to be very angry)—I shall tell him 
just exactly what I choose. Of all the impudence! Get along 
with you. (VICENTE and Paguita linger, gazing at each other.) 

SISTER GractA—Will you both be off . . . when I tell you? 

VICENTE (very meekly)—Yes, Sefiora. (He turns to go and 
then back to Paquita with . . .) Good-by, Paquita. 

PaguitTa (as she turns away unresponsive)—And a nice mess 
we've got into! This is what comes of trying to be happy! 
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Supper is served now, with Sister Dionisia at the ladles and 
Lorenza and Engracia placing the plates of dripping-bread and 
broth on the tables. 

For the moment Sister Gracia is free and as she sinks upon a 
bench with a sigh “she crosses herself and says a Paternoster 
in a low voice. On ending it she takes a little stone from her 
pocket and throws it out into the patio.” 

“Eah!” she sighs. ‘The first Paternoster I’ve been able to say 
all day. (She picks up the crucifix from her side and smiles at 
it lovingly.) Ah... sweet Saviour, it’s little time we get to 
talk to each other, you and I. But we’re an old couple now,” 
she adds, kissing the crucifix in simple affection. 

And now Sister Gracia returns to her duties. Did the peppers 
come? They didn’t? And why? Because the Orphanage Board 
owed the merchant for fourteen bags already, Dionisia reports. 
He was willing to trust the Sisters, but not the Board. 

And the flour? Yes, the flour had come. But it was poor 
flour: bran and common rye. It was hard to do anything with 
it, Sister Dionisia reports, and there were cockroaches in some 
of it. 

“Then it must all be sent back at once,” storms Sister Gracia. 

“But we sent it back last time . . . and it did no good,” ex- 
plains Sister Dionisia. “The contractor’s on the Board, you 
know... and, as if that wasn’t enough, his brother-in-law’s 
the party chairman.” 

Sister Gracia would go—that very minute—to the Town Hall 
and tell those worthies a thing or two, but it would do no good 
to-day. Everybody is at the bullfight. Even supper must wait 
for the bullfight, because some of the older boys had permission 
to go stand by the ring and hear about it. So Sister Gracia 
sits again to wait, and to pray quietly to herself... . 

Now there is a great cheering in the streets outside. And 
above the cheering shouts for Juan de Dios. “Hurrah for Juan 
de Dios! Hurrah for the Foundling!” Even above the cheering 
Juan’s voice can be heard: “Where’s Reverend Mother?” 

Now Juan has broken from the crowd that parts to let him 
through the door and is kneeling at the feet of Sister Gracia 
with his arms about her waist. And she, “surprised and a little 
embarrassed, but very pleased, pushes him away.” 

“Here ... here! What is all this? Get away!” she cries. 
But there is no anger in her voice. As Juan sits beside her on 
the bench she leans on him a little, and he is worried for fear 
she might be ill. A thin little smile of confidence reassures him. 


Photo by Mortimer Offner, New York. 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD” 


“For the moment Sister Gracia is free, and as she sinks upon a 
bench with a sigh she crosses herself and says a Paternoster in a 
low voice.” 

(Ethel Barrymore) 
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The girls crowd around Juan admiringly, and the bigger boys 
push in, still cheering. But Juan de Dios has eyes only for the 
Reverend Mother. It is she he has come to tell of the wonders 
that have happened to him. 


JUAN DE Dios—The porter didn’t want to let us in. A fine 
thing to have had the door shut in my face .. . to-day of all 
others! ... D’you hear that ...d’you hear that? ‘“Hur- 
rah for the Foundling!” And in the Bull-ring . . . you should 
just have heard them shouting it there. They threw me cigars 
and they threw their hats in... and all the beautiful young 
ladies in the boxes stood up and applauded me... they did. 
And before you can say “knife” Dll have all Spain applauding 


me... and adoring me... and shouting . .. every one of 
them. . . . “Hurrah for the Foundling” . .. and that’s me... 
that’s me . . . who hadn’t any father or a name of his own... . 


but went hungry and cold . . . ! Oh, Reverend Mother, I have 
dreamed of this day . . . and I’ve kept myself for it . . . yes, I 
have . . . like one of God’s blessed angels. 

SISTER GrActA—Hush, hush . . . don’t talk like that. 

Juan DE Dios (very seriously)—But I have . . . I swear it. 
And look here . . 

(He now proceeds to show Sister Gracia by a lively panto- 
mime how he disposed of his bull, the present spectators cheering 
him at every point with cries of “Ole! Ole!” He pulls out his 
handkerchief for a muleta—the red cloth by which the bull is 
distracted.) 

Juan DE Dios—The muleta...so! One pass... over 
his head to blind him. Then a high one to get my position. 
That leaves me exposed . . . so four more over his head, quickly, 
one after another. The one to turn him . . . one from down on 
my knees right at his horns. And then ... the thrust! And 
you should have heard them shout. I tell you... they went’ 
mad! And if you had only been there too ... with a white 
mantilla on . . . and I could have dedicated my bull to you. 

SISTER GRAcIA—Quiet ... quiet . . . you heretic! 

JUAN DE Dios—But for all that, I’ve brought you . . . a pres- 
ent. Give it here ... give it here. (One of the boys gives him 
something that is carefully wrapped up in a silk handkerchief. 
SisTER Gracia hesitates a moment before she takes it.) ... 
Take it . . . you deserve it . . . better than any one else does. 
Open it... openit. (Sister Gracia undoes the handkerchief, 
and discloses a bull’s ear . . . all bloody still.) 
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StstER Gracra—Mother of God . . . what’s this? 

SistER DIONISIA (innocently)—Why ... it’s an ear off a 
cow! 

Juan vE Dios (very offendedly)—What d’you mean by a 
cow? It’s the bull’s ear, Sefora . . . my bull that I killed... 
and that is his ear to prove it! (Once more the whole assemblage 
bursts into cheers.) ... And there were fifty people at least 
came and asked me for it as a souvenir. But it’s for you... 


just for you . . . to hang in your room . . . and every one that 
sees it there will envy you. 
SIsTER GractiA—Thank you... my son. (She cannot think 


what to do with her present, but ENcracta takes it and does tt up 
again with the greatest care.) 

Juan pe Dios—And look . . . look at the tie-pin his Excel- 
lency threw me! Isn’t it wonderful .. . isn’t it, Sister Dionisia 

. and all of you. . . aren’t you proud .. . and happy... 
isn’t this a wonderful day for our Orphanage? (The boys and 
girls agree enthusiastically.) . . . But do look happy, Reverend 
Mother. (He puts his arm round her and calls to the people in 
the doorway and out in the patio.) For she is my mother... 
she is ... she is! The other one left me in a basket on the 
doorstep . . . but she took me in and brought me up and cared 
for me. And Hurrah for our Reverend Mother . . . she’s all the 
mother I ever want. (Tremendous cheering.) 

SISTER Gracta—Be quiet now. Tell them all to be quiet. 

Juan DE Dios—But why don’t you look happy? Oh,... 
haven’t you made up your mind yet to my being a bull-fighter? 
I know ...I know! Oh, wasn’t she just set on my staying a 
carpenter all my life! 

SISTER GRAcIA—But suppose a bull kills you, my son? 

JuAN DE Dios—Well .. . if a bull kills me after I’ve done 
my duty by him, they'll give me a finer funeral than they would 
the Prime Minister. 

SISTER Gracia—Mother of God! 

JuAN pE Dios—And whether or no. . . . I have a good time 
and everybody talks about me and all the women go mad about 
me and I get lots of money . . . yes, I’m going to be rich... 
do you know that? I got nothing for fighting to-day .. . be- 
cause it was the first time. But I did so well that for next Sun- 
day they’re giving me a thousand pesetas ... one thousand 
pesetas! (This creates an enormous sensation. The orphans 
stare and comment upon the marvel in low, impassioned tones. 
And Juan DE Dios adds impulsively.) . . . And fifty of them 
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for you . . . and then Sister Dionisia can cook you such a dinner. 
Hurrah, girls, hurrah! Meat for dinner next Sunday! (They 
all cheer ecstatically.) . . . But I must be off . . . they’re wait- 
ing for me. (To SistER Gracia.) Oh, ... come as far as the 
gate with me, so that everybody can see us together. 

SISTER Gracia—My son . . . I never heard of such a thing! 

JuaN DE Dios—Please . . . please, for it’s the happiest day 
of my life. Good-by, everybody . . . good-by! 


They get to the door, Sister Gracia and Juan de Dios, she lean- 
ing a little heavily on her cane as he leads her. And there are 
cheers for both of them. “Hurrah for the Foundling! Hurrah 
for our Reverend Mother!” These gradually die away, and 
Sister Dionisia returns to the business of supper. 

Now the bigger boys are piling in, “jostling, stepping over each 
other or crawling even under the tables.” There might be some 
fighting over places if Sister Dionisia did not stop it. Even so it 
is all she can do to keep them quiet long enough for her to bless 
the food they are about to receive and ask the Lord to preserve 
them from the sin of gluttony. 

Suddenly above the hubbub protests take form. There are no 
peppers in the broth. And Felipe, for one, is not going to eat it. 

“But, my children, if there’s nothing else,” pleads the dis- 
tressed Sister Dionisia, “‘why, for the love of God, eat this!” 

“We don’t want it and we won’t eat it,” answers Felipe, mount- 
ing a bench the better to address the crowd. ‘‘We’ve had enough 
of eating bread and water for the love of God!” And as Sister 
Dionisia tries to stop him he adds: “Always shaking a crucifix 
at you whenever they want to cheat you out of something.” 

Soon the strike is well organized. ‘The boy who put a spoon 
in his plate is a coward!” shouts Felipe. ‘And the boy that sits 
down to table again is a disgrace to us all!” 

It is Felipe’s idea that they should go forth and take by force 
what they can’t get by asking nicely. 

“You stop interfering or it will be the worse for you,” he warns 
Sister Dionisia. “(Come on, boys! They keep us penned up here 
as if we were brute beasts. We may shout as loud as we like 
and we shan’t be heard ... they’ve forgotten us. And we’re 
just starved. Well ... there’s bread outside . . . and there’s 
meat outside ... and there’s wine outside . . . so come out- 
side and get it. If it has to be stolen we'll steal it . . . and if 
killing’s what’s needed . . . well, we’ll do some killing!” 

Despite Sister Dionisia’s efforts to control them and hold them 
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back they are forming in line ready to march through the door. 
As a last defence she rushes to the bellrope and pulls it violently. 
From the other rooms the girls crowd in and Felipe’s appeal is 
made to them. 

“Let’s have the whole orphanage out in the streets to demand 
its rights,” he shouts. “If we’re nobody’s children . . . why, 
we're everybody’s children! Come along, then... March!” 

Sister Gracia stands in the doorway to face them. At the 
sound of her voice and the sight of her they pause. Sister 
Dionisia tries to explain what has happened. It must be that 
people have been giving wine to the boys who went to the bull- 
fight, they have become suddenly so unmanageable. 

Sister Gracia takes charge of the situation. Where are they 
going? To get their suppers ... to take them, if necessary! 
To knock down doors, to break open locks if they have to, they 
shout. 

“And do you think if there were any locked door that would 
open I shouldn’t have been there by this to knock at it for you?” 
she asks. 

“Yes. . . . But you go asking so prettily. We’re going to try 
if a few stones won’t make them attend.” 

The answer to a stone is often a bullet, Sister Gracia warns 
them, and when they still hold their ground she grows stern and 
orders them back to their places. Slowly they are cowed by her 
firmness and return to the tables, Felipe the last to go. And 
then, as they sullenly accept the rest of the broth, such as it is, 
Sister Gracia stands over them and quietly and kindly, though 
masterfully still, talks to them. 


SIsTER Gracra—And d’you think you’re the only folk in this 
world who don’t get all that they want to eat? No, my children, 
no. There are people worse off than you . . . some of them so 
poor that they’d think your plate of supper a luxury. You’ll have 
a roof over your head to-night and a mattress to sleep on and a 
blanket to cover you. Think of the people who'll sleep in a 
ditch by the roadside with no roof but the sky, and only the 
hoarfrost to come down and cover them. Think of the sick 
people . . . of people without a friend . . . stumbling through 
the world with not a hand held out to them . . . nobody caring. 
While you have a home and all the love we can give you. You 
are sheltered ... you are taught ... you are kept in right 
Sry ew then think if you don’t owe a few thanks to God 
after all. 
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FELt1rPpE—To God . . . to God! There is no God. (A stir of 
horror among the children. SistER DiIonIsIA crosses herself and 
exclaims, “Blessed Jesus!’’) 

SISTER Gracia—And whatever do you think you mean by that, 
you little fool? 

FeLrpE—Because if there were . . . would he think this was 
all right? 

SIsTER Gracta—God does not think this is right. Men break 
his laws. He made them brothers. Is it his fault if they turn 
wolves and devour each other? God does not think it right that 
his children should go hungry ... and the innocent are not 
ever disgraced in his eye. It is by no will of His that some are 
poor and neglected while some are set up in pride. For God is 
Love and he loves us all and to each one he gives a share in 
heaven and in this earth. 

FEeL1ipE—Don’t listen to her . . . she’s just preaching lies to 
you. Nuns have all sold themselves to the rich. Do they ever 
go hungry? And as long as they can get us to keep up the 
sham they’re let stuff themselves with food in peace. 

SISTER Gracia—I am not lying to you. I am telling you the 
truth and the whole truth. God does not smile upon the in- 
justice of this world. He endures it ... for how long? ... 
ah, that we do not know. But he does not think it right. 

Fet1ipe—Well, then . . . let’s go and break the heads of those 
that do... and God will thank us for that. (A few of the 
boys cheer up at this and approve.) 

S1IsTER Gracia—Ah, no, no . . . all that can be done for this 
wicked world is to help to make it good. 

FreLt1rpe—And who’s going to? 

SISTER Gracta—You.... You...not by hating but 
through love. Yes, all of you will help do that. For, when you 
are men... and go away from here, it will be because you 
have suffered from injustice that you’ll know how to make and 
want to make ... laws that are just. Oh, yes, my sons, yes 
. . . the world is yours . . . for you have won it by hunger and 
by suffering and pain. So when you hold it in your hands make 
it what it ought to be. God is watching you... his hopes 
are all in you. You suffer now that you may succour his world 
then. God sees you ... God hears you. Now say with me, 
Lord, Lord, we thank thee for this food which is given us in thy 
name. There is not much of it, it is not very good, and we will 
not forget the taste of this bitter bread. And by thy precious 
love we swear that the children on this earth shall eat of it no 
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more... say it with me... say it... . (The boys repeat 
after her solemnly and quietly.) ... Jesus, Son of God... 
Christ, son of man, by the divine blood that thou didst shed for 
us we swear to spend our own to the last drop when we are men 
. . . that children may not be forsaken any more .. . that no 
more mothers may be wronged and go hungry and be ashamed to 
carry their children in their arms. My sons . . . my sons, prom- 
ise me that when you are men you'll try to bring these things to 
pass . . . that you’ll help to build on earth the Kingdom of God. 
(Very quietly, very solemnly, they murmur “Yes.’) 

SISTER Gracta—Thank you, my children ... thank you. 
And now . . . supper’s over . . . go to bed and sleep in peace. 
(The boys go slowly out. Only Fre.tre does not move. He is 
sitting on his bench, head buried in his arms, and crying. SISTER 
Gracia goes to him and puts a hand upon his shoulder.) 

SISTER Gracta—Don’t cry . . . for men don’t cry, you know. 
And they don’t complain. They suffer . .. but they work and 
hope. 

The curtain falls. 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“Street Scene.” Drama in three acts by Elmer Rice. Copyright, 
1928, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 1929, 
by Samuel French, New York. 


Elmer Rice, born in New York in 1892, was headed first for 
a business career, which he did not approve, and later for the 
law. He passed his bar examinations, took a violent dislike 
to the profession and turned to playwriting. His first play was 
“On Trial,” a drama that introduced the so-called flashback of 
the movies to the acted drama. After that he wrote “The Iron 
Cross” and ‘‘The Home of the Free” during the war; ‘For the 
Defense” after the war, and followed these plays with “Wake- 
up, Jonathan,” played by Mrs. Fiske, on which he collaborated 
with Professor Hatcher Hughes of Columbia. The first expres- 
sionistic drama with an American background, ‘‘The Adding Ma- 
chine,” which the Theatre Guild produced was his, and he fol- 
lowed this with “Close Harmony” (with Dorothy Parker) ; “Cock 
Robin” (with Philip Barry) ; “The Subway” and ‘Street Scene.” 
He not only wrote “Street Scene,” but attended largely to the 
details of its sale to William A. Brady, after many other man- 
agers had refused it, took charge of the casting and did all the 
directing. 


“Journey’s End.” Drama in three acts by R. C. Sherriff. Copy- 
right, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 1929, 
by Brentano’s. 


Mr. Sherriff was 17 when he went to war as a lieutenant with 
the East Surrey regiment. Out of the war he became an in- 
spector of buildings for an insurance company. By way of diver- 
sion he played back on the Rosslyn Football club and rowed in 
the shell of the Kingston Rowing club. The Kingstons wanted 
to produce a play and Sherriff, who had long had an interest in 
amateur theatricals, agreed to try and write one for them. He 
thought to set down as simply as possible certain of his adventures 
and reactions at the front. The play, when finished, was sent up 
to London as a sort of speculation. None of the established 
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managers could see anything promising in it. The independent 
Stage Society, however, agreed by the margin of a single vote 
to give it a Sunday night hearing. Its dramatic value being then 
proved, Maurice Browne secured the rights to its professional 
production. It was a sensational success in London and dupli- 
cated this record in New York when imported by Gilbert Miller 
and Mr. Browne. 


“Wings Over Europe.”” Drama in three acts by Robert Nichols 
and Maurice Browne. Copyright, 1928, 1929, by the 
authors. Copyright and published, 1929, by Covici-Friede, 
New York. 


Robert Nichols, in his middle thirties, is one of England’s 
younger modern poets. When they speak of his verse on the 
other side they link him with Gordon Bottomley, Lascelles 
Abercrombie and Robert Graves. He comes of a long line of 
men of letters and is a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Out of college he went to war with the Royal Field Artillery. 
He was wounded and invalided home the first year out. During 
his convalesence he wrote a book, “Ardours and Endurances.” 
“Fantastica,” “The Smile of the Sphinx” and ‘‘Golgotha & Co” 
are also his. He was professor of English literature in Tokyo 
University, one of Lafcadio Hearn’s successors. He also had 
a brief experience in Hollywood, helping with Douglas Fairbanks’ 
picture, “The Black Pirate,’ and writing on his own “Twenty 
Below Zero.” 

Maurice Browne, who spent some years in Chicago, is also an 
Englishman and a graduate of Cambridge. He is generally 
credited with having affixed the name of Little Theatre to those 
amateur ventures which resulted finally in a definite artistic 
movement in the theatre. As an actor he has appeared in sup- 
port of his wife, Ellen Von Valkenburg, and plans at some future 
time to play a leading part in his own play, “The Wife of Wil- 
liam Flavy.” It was he who, among semi-professional producers, 
first recognized in London the commercial possibilities of “Jour- 
ney’s End.” He is associated with Gilbert Miller in the Ameri- 
can presentation of that play. 


“Holiday.” Comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Copyright, 
1928, by the author. Copyright and published, 1929, by 
Samuel French, New York. 
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Mr. Barry is frequently included in these volumes. He made 
his début as a writer of “Best Plays” with “You and I” years 
ago, followed with “The Youngest” and was represented last year 
by “Paris Bound.” He graduated from Yale in 1918, studied 
playwriting with Professor Baker at Harvard the year following, 
went in temporarily for writing advertising copy and has been a 
successful dramatist ever since. He was born in Rochester, 
N. Y., 33 years ago. 


“The Front Page.”’ Drama in three acts by Charles MacArthur 
and Ben Hecht. Copyright, 1928, by the authors. Copy- 
right and published, 1928, by Covici-Friede, New York. 


Mr. MacArthur, having been born to the church in the sense 
that he is the son of a Unitarian clergyman and was for two years 
a student at a theological seminary, escaped at a comparatively 
early age into journalism. He was a special writer on the Chi- 
cago Hearst papers when he was absorbing much of the material 
that appears in “The Front Page.” He went to war with the 
Rainbow division and wrote about it in the vivid “War Bugs” 
novel. He has helped write two other plays, ‘‘Salvation,” with 
Sidney Howard, and “Lulu Belle,” with Edward Sheldon, his 
uncle. He was born in Scranton, Pa., in 1897. 

Ben Hecht also has spent much of his working life in Chicago, 
though he was born in New York in 1893. He was at one time 
publisher of the Literary Times and has written several novels 
that have attracted attention, notably “Eric Dorn.” His plays 
include “The Egoist,”’ written for Leo Ditrichstein, and “The 
Stork,” an adaptation. He, too, was a Hearst newspaper man. 


“Let Us Be Gay.” Comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. 
Copyright, 1928, 1929, by the author. Copyright and pub- 
lished, 1929, by Samuel French, New York. 


Miss Crothers was represented in two of the earlier volumes of 
the “Best Plays,” first by “Nice People” (1920-21) and again 
by “Mary the Third” (1922-23). She was born in Bloomington, 
Ill., tried her hand at both playwriting and play production in 
college, and later came east. She was first a student and later 
an instructor at the Wheatcroft Dramatic school. Her first play, 
“The Three of Us,” was produced in 1906. She has written some 
twenty or thirty plays, most of which have been produced and 
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many of which have been successful. She was the founder of the 
Stage Women’s War Relief during the war. Her home is in 
Redding, Conn. 


“Little Accident.” Comedy in three acts by Floyd Dell and 
Thomas Mitchell. Copyright, 1928, by the authors. 


Mr. Dell, born in Barry, Ill., in 1887, is the author of the story, 
“An Unmarried Father,” from which the play, “Little Accident,” 
was fashioned. He is a writing man whose output has been con- 
siderable, his novels including ‘““Moon-Calf,” “The Briary Bush” 
and “Janet March.” He was at one time literary editor of the 
Chicago Post and later, in New York, was associate editor of the 
Socialist papers, The Masses and The Liberator. He has written 
many essays, one or two short plays and a biography of Upton 
Sinclair. He also edited, with Paul Jordan Smith, an edition of 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Mr. Mitchell is an actor, though he has done considerable 
writing for the stage as well. 


“Machinal.” Drama in ten episodes by Sophie Treadwell. 
Copyright, 1928, by the author. 


It has been some time since Sophie Treadwell was a protégée of 
Mme. Helena Modjeska, but that event is linked so indissolubly 
with her beginnings as a dramatist that there is no passing it by. 
She had, from the earlier years of her California childhood, been 
interested in the theatre and particularly in Mme. Modjeska, 
who was the first real actress she had ever seen. Miss Treadwell 
was graduated from the University of California after she had 
devoted a good part of her junior and senior years to acting in 
such plays as were given there, notably in the dedicatory drama 
at the Greek theatre. Out of college she went to Los Angeles, 
played in stock and made extra dollars singing in vaudeville. 
It was in vaudeville that Mme. Modjeska heard her and shortly 
thereafter adopted her as a sort of protégée. Miss Treadwell 
lived on the Modjeska ranch, recited pieces to the actress and, 
finally, helped with the compilation of the Modjeska memoirs. 
After that she tried her hand at playwriting. “Gringo” was her 
first New York production, and “Oh, Nightingale” followed. 


“The Kingdom of God.” Drama in three acts by G. Martinez 
Sierra. Copyright, 1923, 1929, by G. Martinez Sierra. 
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Copyright and published, 1929, by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


Martinez Sierra, the best known of modern Spanish dramatists, 
has once before appeared in these volumes, with the production 
the season of 1926-27 of his “Cradle Song” by Eva Le Gallienne 
and the Civic Repertory company. He was born in Madrid in 
1881 and educated at the University of Madrid. His first years 
out of college were devoted to story writing and the composition 
of prose poems. His first novel, ‘“The Humble Truth,” was pub- 
lished in 1904. He became associated with Jacinto Benevente in 
the conduct of the Spanish Arts Theatre and later succeeded 
Benevente as director of the enterprise. Returning to Spain with 
this company in May, 1927, Senor Sierra stopped over in New 
York and played a two-week engagement. 


“Gypsy.” Drama in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Copy- 
right, 1928, by the author. 


Mr. Anderson, who first appeared in these volumes as co- 
author with Laurence Stallings of the highly successful war play, 
“What Price Glory,” later made a reéntry on his own with “Sat- 
urday’s Children.” He is the son of a Baptist minister, was born 
in Atlantic, Pa., lived a good share of his life and was educated 
in the Northwest. He has been on the faculties of the University 
of North Dakota, Leland Stanford University, and Whittier 
College in Southern California. He turned later to newspaper 
work, has been an editorial writer west and east, but has de- 
voted himself rather assiduously to playwriting the last several 
years. “White Desert,” “Outside Looking In,” and several col- 
laborations with Mr. Stallings are part of his playwriting record. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 


June 15, 1928—June 15, 1929 
(Plays marked with asterisk were still playing June 15, 1929) 


PATIENCE 
(24 performances) 
A comic opera in two acts by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced by The Play-Arts Guild, Inc., at the Masque Theatre, 
New York, June 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PP aten Ge we s nsincibin ai ww aus © elecinin ates alain > ‘olaiwispaeste AA Gono 5 Mary Bokee 
Regina eDuntnorne.. sics.s close teens oes terse enti oe ome Donald Kirkley 
Archibald sGrosvenoras ws »s.clel davcrels viele o leaiereat auld Edmund Leonard 
Rapturous Maidens— 
MTG SSAC Y 5 FALE Ma lore she, oielere tenis ieveie ets foley idee Gertrude M. Gossman 
TRORLAG YA SAD HIT iret we wih asd iis rape ite ohn iopioaieis eine Wilma Lanyon 
TRE EA y ASICCID ofotis:s sas e\ete ols ciate oie nie’ vets aanversreastale Nancy Arnold 
“Dhe Sad ya cg. wlelale cisale sleidc stivvcbyeletabis eid crepe Eunice Schramm 
The: Kad yy Gelia aetis a sicres.broicis picince o/cb oie teresa ae eet Margaret Gilner 
Officers of the Dragoon Guards— 
Golonel-Calverleyihrs ics ss airseten siete eelayais eee Burt B. Royce, Jr. 
Major Mitirgatt o¥ dist s2 vids clonic isisye odteielnterstemeianete Carroll Robinson 
Lieutenant, the Duke of Dunstable................ William Lester 
An’ Ecstatic, Dancin Maiden oiie ccc. ete isstes «minis ene Estelle Dennis 
Mr. Banthortie s (Soucitors ce wccieloe siecinterete errs theistic Earl Jordan 


Rapturous Maidens: Emma Baum, Margaret Brinkley, Eleanor 
Etheridge, Betty Harriss, Lillian Moore, Dorothy Miller, Carolyn 
Parker, Gertrude Schanze, Marjorie Springer, Lonah Straw, Beatrice 
Wilson and Betty Woodall. 

Dragoon Guards: Joseph Arnold, Graye Boone, Ellis Farber, John 
Head, Ralph Hoyt, Arthur Lawder, Stanley Mitten, Henry Miller, 
eae Perkins, Norton Smith, William Randolph and William Wam- 
0 

Soloists in Ensemble: Emma Baum and John Head. 
ott I.—Exterior of the Castle Bunthorne. Act I1.—A Woodland 

e. 


SAY WHEN 
(24 performances) 
An intimate musical comedy in two acts by Calvin Brown. 
Produced by Elisabeth Marbury and Carl Reed at the Morosco 


Theatre, New York, June 26, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Michaels Grabammmeriiieiia 8 at.s ceria ie cence seine one Raymond Guion 
Coraline crac tote terte ei aiate niaceieis lars 5: evaded is ois aie ese Cora La Redd 
Toody  Plubbaxdtyas scene ava sists a sesiersie slave wissasra, oeoee eee Doris Vinton 
ehcbatay INES AEH ooo op 70 DO DON ONDA OSD NOON EUOOS a0.c 56 Jane Alden 
DD icity WWiytliie staravbsteltersiiolsvetsre ier ey ever oy avecelicie evgnoreventoe Dorothy Fitsgibbons 
Grecarypeeb arm lia rai esters tte cpa eye) tert 1actol fer sieysiciarore Bartlett Simmons 
Combessamescaracch tant geysers sainycie sks ences ses Alison Skipworth 
Colintnerranae cee emer a ste aiatoeios aegis dusvere cis slants Duquesne Miller 
Counter Scinpion Varela sees tnctercnessoreis.ey'n'sio1elecsve!s eosicies.c.0e.e Joseph Lertora 
Aiores MATES NS coins ataots 5 ASG ORD OS Bin Gale Gin ets Oe Eee Roger Gray 
Assistant eracdion Announcer: iiciiantcs sim ele ele sere ae J. Gibbs Penrose 
ihe ours Recorders'..06 seine aetele aces Donald Wells, Robert Moody, 

. Alan Ray, William J. Cleary 
Miss) eff ersori's: ac istiiets)siefetes chal vic gueusi ete yes ieoneieielone:wiers ee Mildred Quigley 
IMT SS RL Cee ie cicc eines acetic arose te tate eee Lae kw aesbale Saas Sally Anderson 
IMIgS BV alc ESO in shaitaece tern eta Pervert ede oleh avec sbein evevs ehercletors Ann Freshman 
MISS WUC orma s erayccorcvsnenstccs ty « tiles oieaer pak te cas seinas tect vanessa. Patricia McGrath 
IMASSPGOEd ONS radiarstele crescent mam areintercte averse cree eet Kathryn Hamill 
INEISS# IB tai chyset wrens eae ey vere Wierteieier wor oinig. oie eco awe bres Ruth Fallows 
INITSS BD) avi Sereceteescieresetetcel <tena re: abemtrete te: echo tealcis loheie: mievacevsiin sietese Peggy Fish 
Miss Raita ll eestsreterarsiaetcceterrey eretemioeieiere akeine eroneirveeioree Ruth Altman 
INTTSS ts Garter rers taser sie cic foes w dare ie esctelotn ehepomet seta iat ies ev averenane “exe Joyce Arling 
WETS EliaT arco: & 510s yas toe Hite eevee Sires SB Stn Stee Tae Josephine Adair 
WEISS SCCat pera teteters te: sxcss lolelsi'e ets (ov ae etote wm eoleuaite a avatetevate eva elles Dorothy Jones 
IMGSSRS COLE A. aerial 2 oiciare alc racs onecaniotevene ciel Oejouer a) a) vee Oa TRS Helen Kaiser 
Masse Udall anaes scl te sialon ctornttuern stetatalclatencloiolels /oateletate Genevieve Kent 
MG SS EM ewythe seuss utvesstal crate ecuctstral errs ee ee aes Katherine Hereford 
NDT SSE Cott SET Site feceteloracdetalle tetsnteGalsvelstetatetulecehaletel stetsictettoree Mabel Martin 
AMET CHI Gayat So\os coho OD ORO CO ODG DCO One ECON OIG bd Iain Anna Rex 
Mass WV ATECTILOM c.s cieieve owe cds vio ie eae gelato bialel eo Beer Beverly Maude 
NEP UG EATI Cn tie scolteic aves Doren aid oles WWaeteste te ake Archie Thompson 
MiP Mie adiekier wise ove acess sotersia cud sue.aye cco susteusiersiesccsts secsis Warren Crosby 
Vise Cle llatae eetaryeietstelattotedstots ets tereieiele foloteretetsreheverercte Harold Williams 
IM Se doitrc Olittier<5,cce o:srere.s(oleveres ein ave aralelate® cltyers etsio:svaleseisiers Bradley Cass 
IB (OMICS crcimel tet icacte denne tot eo aC oy SeLOIS IOI hse eA Harry Kirk 


Acts I and II.—The Wynne Home. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison and Max Scheck. 

Diana Wynne, permitting herself to become engaged to Count 
Varelli because she does not want to hurt his feelings with a 
refusal, tries to fib her way out of the situation when called to 
account by her regular sweetheart, Gregory Farnham. ‘Trouble 
threatens for two hours. The original play was called “Love in a 
Mist,” was written by Amelie Rives and Gilbert Emery and 
played by Madge Kennedy and Sidney Blackmer. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 
(230 performances) 


Musical revue in twenty-four scenes by Wm. K. Wells and Mr. 
White, music by De Sylva, Brown and Henderson. Produced by 
Mr. White at the Apollo Theatre, New York, July 2, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 
Willie Howard Ann Pennington 
Harry Richman Frances Williams 
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Tom Patricola Rose Perfect 

Eugene Howard Belle Osborne 

William O’Neal Frances Lyle 

Bernice and Emily Isabel Mohr 

Arnol Johnson’s band G. White girls 
Hastings Twins Russell Mackert dancers 


Staged by Mr. White. 


WANTED 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Don Mullally. Produced at the 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, July 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SMELT o SRM ebER Sao h eieatt tees seb. 5 clcrceie slaletolerciareterss Martin Malloy 
GT as carte tc oe) SIS e Seeie ei eis ie is’a $4 5 wD ai eie esi ew tele George McEntee 
MEARE co pten eee ote cle telstelhiais. 4) are) ages. 002, poy Suvlousieream ba eyeTeaal oe H. R. Chase 
Pe BPO levi, ettsis ete los ov vce wens isis o'telaya cases 0 Niel eve lective Rue heye Lloyd Sabine 
iets PETE Onis re Win rece: die Bhoseve ene tl voc sepasyevepssaie as tyes heim anete Ken Cartier 

PEEMIG PA MUSHC OM sion ta)ria eter «opine crecelereis: petricver stele Cayenne fore Alney Alba 
MGTIO SINBIULO Mra piei Sia ive See la 6 eis. div arate exe eravetcatonse Carats Irene Shirley 
Rena Bl CB ty a otie sa asa 6 viciscsdio-eca\ ous e's iove gains: sels aiediss wi Teresa Brooks 
TGA BWP OMS Stes pss so 700. 'a To VE See vas ar overe so Sreovers edo lenerelnroras Inez Clough 
ERAGE CAAT Ree ae piel ie FI8S: C510 Fie b Sie kas © ows elbS, se Oe elle George Connor 
REG PHOT ELL ORL ie vi: 5:5, 6s 5 a3 's 6s ino 0 \p espelove sore SBS nites wt Frank Ardrews 
DETR MMPS PENG cid < bisa cies. 5 Sidce iaisio’s otalevetencielewetere smnciete Margaret Pitt 
Mr SRGORECCS Uren, cuss sates cu bow so aieteeneaee tere Charles Angelo 


Act I.—Scene 1—Assembly Room at Uptown Police Station, 2— 
Living Room at Penelope Merton’s Apartment. Act I].—The Trent 
Apartment on Park Avenue. Act III.—Lieutenant’s Private Room, 
Police Station. 

Staged by Mr. Mullally. 

Penelope Merton, a sweetheart of the South, alone and broke 
in New York, escapes the snares of a rough New Yorker who 
means her no good. She takes refuge in the rich home of society 
people left in charge of her old mammy. The missing family 
has carelessly left the family jewels behind and when these dis- 
appear Penelope is suspected, arrested, rescued by and eventually 
married to James Bruce. 


THE LAWYER’S DILEMMA 


(24 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Seaman Lewis. Produced 
by S. L. Simpson at the Belmont Theatre, New York, July 9, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


INEttiom Ne yet reisieteroieeter a ckafaisinvs 6.0, sie delete berpe's Gisele Gee Isabel Dawn 
as MEd WiSON creven et metalsctetcrereisis alcloleleteys wisieie/eie'elsictsyaicl cle eet Hal Munnis 

Nal eerereeteteva era velata a reiey cle isies oss, orese sss cuclorataueteroms Robert G. Pitkin 
Bee Meat R ee 6 OOOO RO RTOU OO COE COME IOCORAEESE a tf 6 Mary Mead 
van UG els ecb OSS MOO UO TOO OUND TO NERO EERE rr etna 4 Robert Toms 
Betsy ESI ge Dt oO: NEC TOO. LOO STC S en neon Irae oe Lee Beggs 
LiOtlyictepmeted ester terete teats voici cveysic.s los, 6. soils foye.se! a:avalensrexsiei ore David Manning 


Acks I, If and III.—In the Law Office of M. T. Dial, New York. 
Staged by E. J. Bluntcall. 

A rewritten version of “Babies a la Carte” in which Nettie and 
Bettie, hearing that an eccentric uncle has left a million dollars 
to the first child born to his heirs, enter a stork race hoping to 
win the money. Their children arrive within an hour of each 
other, one standard the other daylight saving time. Then a codicil 
to the will discovers another heir. 


THE INTRUDER 
(5 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Paul Eldridge. Produced by Edward 
Sargent Brown at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, July 25, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Wyitcandea ta tepere otters ie acronecauciclexeueychesaueuessue'leveioxeseroysiecsseyele je; siexeusls Vilma Walden 
Beaitiseeteta c aiciatetae clo skeisia\sxageserer say) 41 916 aie geass aererdsi se arses Viola Frayne 
Nicetaversrcd trait att ory arales 2 tel ala ajaral nasty uta ’ar a) 6 alate Stavecait alctan dete abate Lon Carter 
Ne TIMNSe) VM OETA ao) ce oy ey cv'ey ayes och 2x hsp etek ey cusliop tail ejeraysusdive, 498s Millicent Green 
De OEM WIESTOM sail cu\s.o(etere sities Ole pater iss w cisisin el Richard Gordon 
(NETO MEV VRE DED Darcie win ciara scala Wis aperceale sisioraimelel cee aieis oko Anne Sutherland 
PSOE So cane ¢ ¢ Sas ae Og & GE OHELS Mh Bole Comoe GO OOH mo Valerie Hickerson 


Acts I, II and III.—Reception Room of Dr. John Weston. 
Staged by Edward Sargent Brown. 

Katy, left alone with Dr. Weston in his office on a rainy after- 
noon, learns something of the facts of life. Six years later she re- 
turns demanding that the doctor divorce Mrs. Weston, marry her 
and give their child a name. The doctor tells his wife everything 
and Katy, having learned that understanding is greater than love, 
leaves them to stew in the consciousness of their own errors. 


VANITIES 
(203 performances) 


Musical revue in forty-six scenes assembled by Earl Carroll, 
music by Grace Henry and Morris Hamilton. Produced by Mr. 
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Earl Carroll at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, August 6, 


1928. 


Principals engaged— 

W. C. Fields 
Joe Frisco 
Gordon Dooley 
Vincent Lopez’ band 
Ernest Charles 
Brian Macdonald 
Edward Graham 
Maurice La Pue 
sock ay 

arto and Mann 
Ted Bradford 

Staged by Mr. Carroll. 


Ray Dooley 
Dorothy Knapp 
Martha Morton 
Ruth Patterson 
Beryl Halley 
Lilian Roth 
Dorothy Lull 
Vercell sisters 
ean Tennyson 
aomi Johnson 
Fay Adler 
Sixteen Vanities girls 


GUNS 


(48 performances) 


A story of gangdom, in three acts, by James Hagan. Pro- 
duced by Jack Kingsberry at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 


August 6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ORG eats. clarity dina See's wis ais 618. simte\e. «ivi s\e\u.eje/s\ sieialesalsete Ralph Hertz 
“Wop” DEED Vso ctavare “ce a\/orale © (en wal'ola''o seve) picts ceuacaie vexctetere Dexter Reynolds 
Otteenie Olson aki (1s ae:0's.0' 0 lo.v10 0/0 eee rete lols feterm ce SIRES Marion Haslup 
MOR ARC Agere ok crete inte oteielsliaterotelshatonar overs le oiarett ls iteme aieheiets Suzanne Bennett 
Thee Ralstead: SHG (0 sia ot de oe) ola sisters Sol seleteueceumutate Freddie Laberer 
Ditch: Moe lletisan ict wierareretesere'e's otele’elerelsfolote onetetoneteieteleisiens Frank Horton 
Charlie: O’ Connors ¢ 155.4156) o o8 tise tareioees sole slee ew awiete Jesse Le Roy 
“Nick” the Greek Chirkopoligic. J. ccc craved osclewieils William Boulia 
Hokey * Pokey id ier. 2)<.c:c% ein win. RSG hve Rte ey ners Ws ee er loes Rey Stewart 
“Jimmy Plankey” ‘‘The Colorado Special”......... Hugh Thompson 
“Stink: Bot’ ‘Louie. s,.¢1. 0 sv ccs te eelehinn op eee na sinaeeo es Teddy Hart 
a hes Blited) OS Wivers sic ic dave o.0.cvaieicteie silersintercisise crete Frances. Claire 
“MOR Cer’ sh niet, te kid tile wlekla vie) sinkteae ee eles ae hee Arthur Van Slyke 


Act IA “Speak-easy” 


on Second Avenue, New York. Act 


II.—A ‘‘Speak-easy’” in Chicago. Act III. —Somewhere Along the 


Mexican Border. 


Staged by Jack Kingsberry. 


A story of beer runners in Chicago and Chinese runners along 


the Rio Grande. 


ELMER GANTRY 
(48 performances) 


A play by Patrick Kearney, based on the novel of the same 


name by Sinclair Lewis. 


Produced by Joseph E. Shea at the 


Playhouse, New York, August 7, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Deacon Baitis...2..-..-+- Sieh eissfavcisialie\s slelofate.c orate ereierayats Ernest Pollock 
Mrs Bainsprme cerevisiae seh os tas siaeuieln seis enters Mabel Montgomery 
Pras lewes liallard lepetastey ferris store slave sie’ a cisharcetawietchercters Robert Harrigan 
Uses] ee SAILS ciavote ertie te telete ce sicne ow 573i wie: avorete ais. aie Gwendolyn Hathaway 
Blmera Gantry ycit.cacretestteleles'sis(ste's <6 ieistoie elesewie ee cariaclete Edward Pawley 
BloydNaylorenicsiae cys cise etls.0'e o.8¢.aie satis 6 sete calelem ete Tom Fadden 
Adelbert es hoopmtetraccsielviericisiovelers: sia. slevsinlelere’s sieteiireiote Frank Johnson 
LIK? FAGIS EO. Sok Necro capo DUO TOU CONONOBUOH OOO GUE. Rose Burdick 
PirstelLUmpetenss sess aes ees kas eee es ald bree Jennie Bradley 
Second Ml rum petericg. .veyecle'elesle!e 14-161 icie)e\cle.s)¢ Marion Sargent Connolly 
PE hird el rnmpeter sacra ctere ce ceteris a(s's sietere Seis b sie are eave Llewella Lloyd 
Bourth Ui rumipeterMce. pects s eines nVeiele «slo ces cet oss oue Agnes Geraldi 
Birsty CHO SING EL Arar ae ora tyelercrecats Gus talave.geao-ncele rile Sie wise los Betty Donn 
Second tChoir Singer lies ccs cece he ces cas capa sieeve Ann Meares 
eUhirdaC@hoirmoinger sec c science tec jcls. cle tslenciels evi aereve Mary Anderson 
Fourth Choire Singer siayas seit eereee aielkrs ecere's Sieietare woieve elated Alma Chase 
Pi ths Choir Singer vite cers elelere cis. < eiejeisie)eiaie s cveleisi eral Sissies Julia Collier 
Sixth) Choir’ Singerkite c aaters cstcietere gals onic alee Gistelsiete levee ees Betty Wald 
Seventh Choir Singer Bfater Hazel Clinger 
MighthaC Hone Singer sateesveleateterateteretarterens cleric isieie/<tavele sleet Louise Ross 
Cecil A-ylestomes sas cieistew s/s aisicieisioleisisicis Ce nec sieis scion Eustace Wyatt 
DHarone ial onesie sas siele eleote eter ereiare Sielere oletoleleisivinnls Vera Allen 
Hetties Dowling. ics ds cc-siere eters ole Matisieterske the tolehenaiaciare Winifred Barry 
Pathe rmlanveyincis wast jctsinic eects sites crete cis stele s wieverers Frank Shannon 
REeEVieW list hortuge, Lata. veite ae slercutae sinks clasioleiciae = Edward Boralle 
UR SyAti wee alles Nr tayayciorey ele clcvetereteis te aierevelovereteteleversiavs\e1s/olaleiolei Eustace Wyatt 
Rabbigherwarde Amos ens crievelsvetstint elcleicteieiescicienewiels ie ereecs ace Arthur Ross 
Din ElickenlOOperisic <ieic = /a\e\e\ercieis. cicielcisiels o\e/aic'a/s) + <isieivarei Ernest Pollock 
MOSialae LESS picthere o csrccieccielereiNe Croce mie sie Si sverelerg elaiaicisiensvees Eugene Blake 
Oscar WG wl itt gi cis: ware; 0: oveveisysreleteysis) onsisyoreteysnate alacatorever svete Henry Sherwood 
PD OPE See NRT S ele raesh cha raVovalavepctoterone ca¥ovcvMever a alelaleelatexatere orstevenars Lumsden Hare 


Act I.—Home of Deacon Bains, Schoenheim, Kansas. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Sharon Falconer’s Revival Meeting, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
2—Back of the Platform at Sharon’s Atlantic Ocean Tabernacle. 
pee Ey of the Rev. Dr. Gantry, Wellspring Church, 
enith. 

Staged by Lumsden Hare. 

Elmer Gantry breaks into the religious racket at Schoenheim, 
Kansas, and seduces the daughter of Deacon Bains. Working 
eastward, Elmer is saved by Sharon Falconer and joins her troupe 
of revivalists to help build the tabernacle at Atlantic City. After 
the tabernacle and Sharon go up in flames Elmer takes on the 


purification of Zenith. 


HE UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 
(36 performances) 


A continental comedy in three acts by Frances Lynch and 
Michael Kallesser. Produced by Michael Kallesser at the Bel- 
mont Theatre, New York, August 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
PANNE ROR WATSON S calcite Melia caleve Oe aectpiclarntersie/sielsisnete7e enerevate’s Peggy Allenby 


Lieutenant Maurice Lonsaine. ....Allan Devitt 


Baroness LeLong...........~. (BSbnooineoponce .+-Hilda Spong 
BaronwWe Louw ieee evileisieiesiveis elercie ole sia vie laisielels William Augustine 
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Julien Romain..... pa‘eietey olsfeirers F AOAC ICE sna eae Granby 
Auguste Bertrand. ..,..cescccvcsccecesoes eseeeee ...Frank G, Bond 
Act I.—Baroness LeLong’s Apartment in Paris. Acts II and 
III.—Julian’s Home in Lamboix. 
Staged by Frank G. Bond. 

Julian Romain, convinced that the system by which he wins 
his way with all women should be handed down to a son, marries 
to have a son, discovers after he has married that all the women 
who had loved him had done so to win favors from him for their 
real lovers. Even his wife had had her affairs with other men, 
for which he casts her from his home—and then calls her back 
again. 


THE SONG WRITER 
(56 performances) 


A play in three acts by Crane Wilbur. Produced by Alexander 
Yokel at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, August 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


seth eee Pe erg pina. 0 19, cysuclale iusakeambrocaanieioreveuekeveieresexartsaucisia, ie Beatrice Blinn 
RSE Met eats tops sershoistayoio ces eucienedbas wie olelersias.oicis Pieianelh oes F. A. Walton 
anny’ Kayes. cccusccncacnenecsavccnacscccanscccce sic Ethel Wilson 
Andy Little..... 5 Mis Wai gtaw ike ee dais + alate Neil Pratt 


David Bernard... 


id ..Georgie Price 
Patricia Thayer.. 


...Mayo Methot 


Wriallie WA Tras s's7 ute siarerers'e niles ein lols /evetecons crersreicieie he sist Irving Hirsch 
Ble OR vat y wreck o's sis orejseveverersvicnre nie sc ce. eae ee Marian Winston 
Dolly “he RSG SOREL OT OCU RAB OGRE AU TAL Nori Sie Bea Thrift 
Benne El ark, ts, asmalcmeseiiaetnaawale ds aabine ooe rant Robert Sinclair 
Mees. Bernards. s0s.ccs sas atcsct cs ¢ seems tobe vines Jennie Moscowitz 
Po Rodman Peck iae.« «' Sas « Salles laalectawege aha Hugh Huntley 


_ Act I.—The Star Rehearsal Room of the Bernstein Music Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. Act II.—J. Rodman Peck’s Apartment 
in the Hotel Berwyck. Act I1].—The Bernard Apartment. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 

David Bernard, Jewish song writer, marries Patricia Thayer, 
daughter of a wealthy gentile family. Both families object. Two 
months later Patricia, made unhappy by Dave’s family, runs 
away with J. Rodman Peck of her own set. A year in Paris and 
she is cured. She knows she loves both Dave and his songs, 
comes home to beg his forgiveness and they start over again. 


THE FRONT PAGE 
(276 performances) 
A play in three acts by Ben Hecht and Chas. MacArthur. 


Produced by Jed Harris at the Times Square Theatre, New York, 
August 14, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Wailsam; Seton er COtt.sara ities c)oteisveja esis aictova sts oye syeWionsaineonsle Vincent York 
BA GTCOUE AME OST arate cherere sVeceneis eiaieie) Soeielninie n eales Lae oe Allen Jenkins 
Mien hiystelioursabteralec siersavs/atele eae va os Siniere sees oie Willard Robertson 
DE CGaIESEC Hoye Me Sets -<cdeisve Suateis: ssoKersye 051s alow mens « chamieme William Foran 
Schwartz ayeview ssid. ctoctedee ewe ste Tammany Young 
Kruger, Journal of Commerce......++.se.+0+- Joseph Spurin-Calleia 
BENSIRS ETN LITO UIMEG oa efa:sereisinisisps, wisfs s+ 12 e4s d.0 eyevaraiere « Walter Baldwin 
Unger SCHIOSSEM  mialeteleretvatets eve.c< clas: stee seb antec oar cree Violet Barney 
IWioodenshoes) Bachartikicn wisieiepete irs vaerecelehsroteole ule sm ey 6igne eaten Jay Wilson 
Diamond plooursi. neg de ciercciciinacr cree seers e cies Eduardo Ciannelli 
Hildy Johnson, Herald-Examiner.......ccccescvccccecees Lee Tracy 
‘IG aatle Sudec's Saco OHO GORE DONE A ae Cee ae BOO eG Oeeen Carrie Weller 
Molter Malloy. cis <clelecotretsyeisvers tele sipisvete store eterevere-t Dorothy Stickney 
Shera Feller Asn yey ei voted bie te) s Shelisiataywtave oleye vatals\= lass yore Kosei bye Claude Cooper 
Pepe ve Granite tatetets ofraalavenietae tolcdiice ctaecuere Osis cbsces Frances Fuller 
IMarsrGrant: cio srrsilcneeere eters eee rick suolcle ssiescveie, sia ett Jessie Crommette 
PEO UMA ViOt sate, crete cterlole isle e lelolaele e/eronnieieiels wlcieie\ele-eisiee George Barbier 
Mie apoan CUS: or tetrateTaeis cloister sterettersiercictersiaictors sieiscs eet exe sien Frank Conlan 
asl Wlliains svete lors eleieie oieiotesausioneyaveiee oie, oite are love sld.cis ete levevs George Leach 
Walters B asctis hse clare, crcaidie bie Ws ievolors x ke olohevetele onsne a. <i guns Osgood Perkins 
Carl War Deputy’ ccccccicttie'« ¢ c's cleleielnfecucleisis ees o's 6 elehe 6 Matthew Crowley 
Byrarike pia LGD Wty: clererst ste deteronsmepeelerstoretoielsiore edoheiensie = s\e/e.cie olsiece Gene West 
ASIP Gliee man lara te ccc oles ctacers ras cralersiedere at isis nieiere wisiae anise Larry Doyle 
AMPOLIC OMIA ities hs sve O vic siore Dts svaveftiers cies eleie ie lee lvalle 6 George T. Fleming 


Acts I, Il and III.—The Press Room of the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
Staged by George S. Kaufman. 


See page 152. 


GANG WAR 
(80 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by Willard 
Mack at the Morosco Theatre, New York, August 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


dp WASTE ON it MOO HIE EO CISCO > OOOO BAO as DOCU OTIS Oe Fred Verdi 
Matai ian NIA CCAGATL sete shete Ue clesoisic si sieve) ciel orsis) sis siele/oueis sraie's Joseph Skinner 
iso Mad DeCkse®,. <.c.cls amps eee e oils lepe obatane oddress Syersvelecsieces; se True Boardman 
/SUIM EDS C1 GE Pi COOH SLO GOO OGOSO ROTO AO COUULIO ee Antony Spirella 
TCS Male ask etovere: «aslevoiete’ clrale tie fele cha yale! oll o\elelones ove fevetele ore Earl Redding 
(Bea (Creo ihn ssid ope Ono He hoe 9 6 SOMO yet Reginald Holden 
Chari astd Or line veleale is) stajerete revere erersiarelete ots ate tis eisiee e)etaterele Walter Gilbert 
f Bike ie lick Seeletchs) otalaraere tem sherete se fele tolcielm cele. ele: <! Charles Henderson 
sbrorsiemany, MALTA Gia agson. 0 doo BUCO ODT ONO OOOGarCN a. 00 Gordon Earle 
tii hohe SO BOP AO OOS U COU ONO ADOT OOD oo eae ons H. Lee Adams 
RGemawellt a aroscistelerelsvelsyereis eke ts erelerciale, sia\eleisve evel duetesie.eiete Donald Kirke 
Miicem @apister Omaiersistesistane ousielelcleielaiciels ie wlaleie ls |scnlatelsfehtver Clyde Veaux 
WISI 5 no AO OS OE OOS OS UD E OOO DOGOOOAIOE OOOO Cio.cr Arden Benlain 
IMazie a DOWLEYin sia c cies sie ties slelere)c:Sis's ofplsc\ see el ere eheieustelt Anne Forrest 
Sheree Dave) Brannagitl seiisk veisicdawisie + alec om sis\s\ej0 Charles T. Lewis 
EDILCMCDEDULY EA leyicing ajsie clelsis siete! ate ic ielsvarotelaieveleleledelerete Albert Moore 
OM vemGn mate enlace cetaeielaialciecgisisiotsloisiniaie S thotyteletctacasie Wilma Lanyon 
Dilewtar@arl Gorsoms ce cetearelcleislc ests cls ore he ors eres olere Robert Middlemass 
NEE Gee ret to iatets cai aisiclersvolate: s\.ersierasecciezbacieietetafeleiejc.eteareiend John Horan 
“Duke” Kelton.. ote ....Louis Kimball 
Shirley Mayne........ .. Beatrice Nichols 
AVE ree iCr abt daate reaccatoh + eteseie miavelelote ote mins teins oheie) aye os Pie oie Max Von Mitzel 
har er WarnisOnl. sci ca eile cieielsieisiield ele wergitle + eke e » Hardie Albright 


BOSCO es cisie eile Dr acarecabelasibere vate ake eralelevaies ecsioveiats tesacseses Jess Romer 
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Act I.—Scene 1—The Steps and Front Door of St. Dominic’s 
Church. 2—Back Room of the Venetian Cafe. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Office of Lieut. Gorson. 2—Venetian Cafe. Act II1I.—The Same. 

Staged by Mr. Mack. 

Al Castoldi is shot by members of the “Duke” Kelton gang 
on the steps of St. Dominic’s church. Joe Magelli, his lieuten- 
ant, takes over his leadership of the Castoldi gang. The Kelton 
gang continues its attacks, killing Shirley Mayne, Magelli’s secret 
sweetheart. Magelli’s men grab Kelton, bring him to their head- 
quarters, which are bombed by Kelton’s gang while their leader 
is there. The Castoldis are planning reprisals at the play’s end. 


RELATIONS 
(104 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Edward Clark. Pro- 
duced by the author at the Masque Theatre, New York, August 
20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PYODING | MGIASB aictn's ccs hs alale clei sus Sle & Siolorsinee veins ls rete Peggy Coudray 
iGhey. W ElNGAart ss <jcrs lecoro a vichan pie Maictes heels eo eias len Wolfe Barzell 
MAR ERUFECIEs Va cyecistciserec mee home ke mee oie cero J. Aw curis 
Va BET EMA Ma ct eicad me cee osmtle ane bale 6 cshiee cee ne Barbara Brown 
esWncle Wiolte”. Michaels, <\2 Sess «rials slorsle sais /elwielaisintet ene Edward Clark 
Mortimer “Boasbéress.cascdedeuche casey sos west Dan’! Makarenko 
Teiyisre Mitts sc, e), fos cs ino oto oMolale ols. els ialoreicteteete «eheisoeatenens Bert Scott 
David) LAG. co vs octane cece s cicnpinvwceie a nie eve eralslae Ite Horace Braham 


Act I.—‘‘Uncle Wolfe’s’ Millinery Store, East Side, New York. 
Act II.—Offices of David Lubin’s Emporium. Act III. —The Lubin 
Flat, in the Bronx 

Staged by Edward Clark. 

Uncle Wolfe Michaels fires all his relations from his employ. 
David Lubin, his nephew from Australia, starts a business and 
takes all the relations in. The relations, including Uncle, swindle 
David. And then an Australian uncle- dies and leaves a legacy 
with a happy ending. 


THE BIG POND 
(47 performances) 
A play in three acts by George Middleton and A. E. Thomas. 


Produced by Edwin H. Knopf and William P. Farnsworth, at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, August 21, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


IP YAN CESCO re teotece fete colel wate lolcieiere elas «, ayers clei lave ole vieie's cial sales Marius Rogati 
RG Fae aVi sale cee skerete nels tious oye s)6ie16ioi@ie wise state cave nroiete Reed Brown, Jr. 
Mrss Billings) na esite sccccs nscale ae s.ce ns eae eke aucee Marie Curtis 
Mir sha Ete ran Oe arrawereice) oisyetene oye, ate\s iets, aasere «4 ievo/al'e/0).aca lel dteveaes Doris Rankin 
Bar barainetac ve cisvocis cess sci # sais selves arsid 6) eave wisveleus ole Os Lucile Nikolas 
Pierre DeMirande geass: cnicce s c:e:5 vls.e tuscareae e eles Kenneth MacKenna 
ET eta rye PxEURETI ONS 4202 ioe re seerePe clover e oiehsie osayassteve odleie: sidkeye ero.ess Harlan Briggs 
Sarai erasers cil singe octet mic ilale se Occ e eee viele Virginia Russell 
Molly agPerikkinss)sre)<|site-sistels ciste/s. oi ais) 0 stsiels ola: «10 te's Penelope Rowland 


Act I.—Venice. Ags II and II1I.—Vernon, Ohio. 
Staged by Edwin H. Knopf. 

The Henry Billings of Vernon, O., are in Europe for a year. 
Pierre De Mirande is their courier. Barbara Billings thinks 
she loves Pierre, Papa Billings hates him. Papa thinks if he 
could get Pierre to Vernon he could show him up and Barbara 
would be cured. In Vernon Pierre turns out to be a great success 
as a rotarian business man. But Barbara liked him best as a 
poet. So she marries Ronny Davis, a home town boy. 


GOIN’ HOME 
(76 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Ransom Rideout. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Hudson Theatre, New York, August 23, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Slim Ones Military? Police . cscs c cies eare.s ore'sle/alels ete eielote John Irwin 
Bill, “UE See Malitary, PONCE totale ctss tialapttlessscie’s wicks asichote Ralph Cullinan 
Toe ERIE NC: The) Auta Book, Boked rele oe. Barbara Bulgakov 
ELrecam te Uratitiniidste en istersideriaverecet tee nice sles fe relele Arvid Paulson 
Corporal@Prcot acai sai ols ileleiemieisrersecoletels/ei8 Alexander Zaroubine 
Commandant Juneste...6 0.66. cecccsecessssveces Georges Renevant 
Heneral ADGh LSIs nimcacint DOO SIGHS O00 DOD TIGN OBO IS CUa.coO Richard Hale 
INR 5 5 8h AO ONE HORO HOO OOO OOOO COO HORDE TOE LO LERAC LION Brevard Burnett 
1B opho SiG molar CASO CROCS INCI GO LCG ODS EDO Aci so Leo Bailey 
Major Edward Powell of the A. E. F............-00-- Russell Hicks 
Chm, SEE Ro obo nagdoo0 do coda DodconeNpcauocDhoOddnr Clarence Redd 
AIG ete teliclevslciielgterevcteverers fotelaleKelsteteralstercietwtals (ate wicrels(a\elelevsle¥e Seifert C. Pyle 
ES SU Teeter cheat ter en tt cccreretei eels reherciovelckatel sieve le velasanene avelereieverese F. Barclay Trigg 
SHOU. as jana der ooo DUCC UE OGRDOAOGOdIes exe varals Ferdinand J. Accooe 
SG lc Marerte eter rte ccnis icusierekeleleca snare in o\e,d, vlejoce enrasacerelene J. William Maxwell 
WVViell teaveterereveh trol aiet revere’ sieis.6 oie) aicvelsie,s) ove sicis eate.a'sista wie Frederick D. McCoy 
WO Ds oc 6.06.0 Batinbe Oo PO-OUD OO CUO ADU AOUOOUOUIALNS Charles H. Brown 
(Ole, 25 Suc. GE AOED COMO COORD OUGUCORISIOLD GAG 5 Charles Benjamin 
Banjo Eph....... HAD COUT OAURROUCTD ICD O Emo eee Fred H. Jennings 
Buck gece: Pee ral. pee (o Tahcy ol cual ena as skelisimusestausheneaersinkal ore sidie eieieheteiate Ray Giles 
Deas b Go COU Oe SAMI PCO BODO NOCD TOTO OF IRON 8G Snippy Mason 
MITA eu oveeveterstetekexsnrictacaTeseua Cliaish seve) aiseloys,'e; «<1 $m)eha’elafaieleveraucys Thomas Moseley 


Aca I, II and III.—A Cafe in a French Seaport Town After the 
Signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton and Antoinette Perry. 
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Israel Du Bois, New Orleans Negro shanghaied into the Foreign 
Legion the first year of the war, comes out a hero and marries 
Lise, who thinks him a rich American. They open a café in a 
seaport town through which black American troupes pass on their 
way home. Major Powell, son of the family that brought Israel 
up as a servant, finds the boy there, learns of his mixin’ with 
white folks, undertakes to set matters right, gets mixed up with 
Lise, starts a miniature race war in which his life is saved by 
Israel and finally gets rid of Lise and takes Israel back to the 
states. 


THE LIDO GIRL 
(60 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edward Elsner. Produced by Edward 
Elsner at the Totten Theatre, New York, August 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Robert. sGordons csicvs be sl Sere Cea ere a car eee lees Frank R. London 


VAIS ERE AMET COM ee celia ola isrols gira oo Sisley vrs andy maheiei a lomiwrers eink Wallace Furie 
Richard owns. «ic «s+: o deavait chal atet ee oie alevcle cteles:%ie.c. cos William Wolfe 
Claire | Carson cracls ccictsiw,o 3,4 «a1 vine ciale’s anevalle sWlare note ai eval aiace Ethel Fisher 
Pitter PACICAON sc srchle o18G tc ea Ce AES vas le heed hee Blanche Collins 
Mas bata iin osle yin. 2 O5. aiacawptacs pes davctew Grgerde « Hasbines Amy Hodges 
PSAP EMUIAL ve cjuisic cles bole efris hiv c1x eres Olarele srelmare sine Kathleen Evane 
Cras HOWGs c..0 ote vf atradaeeousas|s mt aslactoen mie ate William De Vaudray 
PACKS MSECHEN IG croicts:s.npaisiateyn,s face ota lates ghee hale eset eters mene Alan Archer 


Act I.—Scene 1—At Robert’s Apartment in Greenwich Village. 
Act II.—At Robert and Claire’s. Act III.—At Claire’s. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 
Claire Carson had been very, very wicked and quite promiscu- 
ous. Men had killed themselves for her in practically every act. 
And then she found true love in Robert’s duplex apartment. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 
(128 performances) 


A play in three acts by Ward Morehouse. Produced by Thos. 
E. Jackson and H. S. Kraft at the Henry Miller Theatre, New 
York, August 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


tara ddidel:< tie Manet nt wel ho cise co maase ae oth, on Granville Bates 
BeOith 555 via sodden vinveie eRe vile hua vl eee ne. ae Allan Nagle 
SWEEZEL v.25 s.s.0 sclobleale ote tibetpe nie 5 ttt see See eae eee Elmer Cornell 
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WRCIOMES tacldlovaretarn, aicteter ss es oars: shay sis 3: ss0'5 010 ws ain Sie uke ohavs John Cromwell 
BamGy lel rts jcvslelectealensta ce ssis gine «s tal aishevereiate vietersterehene Carlotta Irwin 
(Chew IS STi pede ou Gouc doo nObooe Doo BD OO REDD OLOe aa Hugh O’Connell 
Pity Semallig wees ewi ere sore retake. sysheratw lets iers! chaos: elevesste,esa¥e ow eleeae Cornelius Vezin 
vic Mirasnatiieuta tgs eravesceavetete tora send serene ie: evaversnatals: ase seiafore ever Francis Pierlot 
Ollie BWallcigas's siete = ereyokists nye.c-c to 6.8/0in «. oo roross due evs J. Hammond Dailey 
Copy ays tarceraycterer pee tete axsieti sie rets ste ere dulere isisvarst flea the arene Billy Quinn 
INGShEm POLtiereerm cristae oa ateteerevs.e fe ers starcienseisisttue data A. O. Huhan 
WMorothys Snell siag.crs oaoe soe ee oe a ek ee ee a eae Betty Lancaster 
MRE Beles len mn GABE SOO OO ATR O COR ET OC CeO te a ToC rs Paul Clare 
ATOZ Olas leas crags sete is eraier steve sieis ele wie S's sip e levees a eve wiaievanae Harry Levian 
My Lamia arn en chs. sites Rtsieisisiite! re Ree mA erauerade-e’s oemieb eae Helen Flint 
ADMEREP onnytat her sarc stew icicteite stoic sieves ite nis) svar ieee Duncan Penwarden 
MRse lyre ere sc eho ete eke eh oheveianeraliocd alae suayelehab lel ster a Gad William Pawley 
Stale a ag pepe pone tosh eh ica iate Tousney o1sice faWAS av ots wo oi al anes, SaFe\e a9 acon Lawrence Leslie 
UN eg 8) cera Ain Maciocia SORT OD ce hn. ieee Millard Mitchell 
SEU A OM eatiate oie aie aleyets ath n eie atedete se evereier al clareveioidie ais hie sivossa dee Russel Crouse 
IB Ny seven eeedobe Laud ctome Fob GUD Bint ab boaby apace Philip Wood 
HAMS y Ries om RO ier Ras etsrel oioetetS LOFT hotel CME E a cee omelets aire mes Harold Grau 
Bar seWWWiaIter score outyoi oversee le eistalolers  o.syols 6 lols ore piave/d eave aie Thos. A. Linker 
SECO AV Via ILetietaiaied leterczoncncr sistas ienete tiers os tehace al cts iaveleccss George Humbert 
Western Union Messengers ccicieccis sci oisve istes'e esse Louis Halprin 
IMENT eC teeersteaetiveieonc ial svon elle orerate reine sretaiaaver als eeeialc ioe J. H. Stoddart, 2nd 
Pops) aloe Kear rerenateterere pera teretotn at starsieietsraiac exoleleeimasieleerencyavars John Paschall 
USES Reap oo COOOL GOO U quit aL Obto + T20 UR ura Soo Ged oe Harry Cronk 
Wit Loe re yarreyors taser ce tatesece ater et ecere tie tsuonet an State) step eraltona ei George Spelvin, Jr. 


Act I.—A Section of the City Room, 2.30 a.m. Act II.—An Office 
With an East River View. Act II1I1.—Scene 1—A Room in a Seventh 
Avenue Hotel. 2—The City Room. 
Staged by George Abbott. 
Wick Snell, after a lifetime devoted to newspaper work, takes 
a position as publicity agent for a big realty firm. His boss 
goes over Wick’s head to call in the newspaper men and give 
them a silly story. Wick takes the reporters’ part, is fired, tries 
freelancing, fails and is glad to go back to his old rewrite job. 


THE MONEY LENDER 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts by Roy Horniman. Produced by Ned 
Jakobs at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, August 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Wie OME a Silke, ao heeG Janis OOOO AOOL CAO Oa Daan ane Marion Grey 
Wiestl sistas tk cisae PSS cro elaine cus louais vale nilesyain ose slavercteuteard Nan Sheldon 
Capt. Harry Yarborough........-.5.s0s-ceeseeess Geoffrey Harwood 
(Galena UCSC setrd ood A As O6iu Sp OR OnE rR ROOS TITS ey Charles Esdale 
ee Lise, (iteGllakaoqonos ponopboor seo voDGo spacers Grant Stewart 
Lillian Luttrell....... 5 Goa 80.40 Ge DIED Oo AQOUEe Katherine Standing 
Letitia Lady Ingleby.... EeiBhs is tole teeter des cera Isabel O’Madigan 
Mir: Evan! Joneses. ete < ve ot ote ove sivis ois ......Horace Pollock 
Septal) I eiebs (54 Gop SnOnine cae den eeer on Oreo Dacron nec Herbert _Clark 
Miss Tallants... os.) s0sccseccseseeeesseeeeeesees sy sNima Walker 
Willoughby Heriot...........cesesessseccccees Fothringham Lysons 
Word Carhampton'. oi sn ec ccc oe oe vic levels wv vinnie iste Guy Standing, 

Sister of IMercy.. .2icc coc ces cic ers cee ce es ccwsvevesns Nan Sheldon 
Silja Fhe bomen do CRG oO Oue Ou ponacenc aptamer dnc Louis Sorin 


PRACHEL Levis iis oie wore aretere, axoleis stevoleleibie ©.0.0)s lee erates wim Lulu Mae Hubbard 
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FaCod Dacostaiesta civis slots nln siatatalstelutstelslelale’ <isve'e's'eisie/stecst George Farren 
Darah Levisisccs se cade eee cisuicienicn welew teem Genevieve Belasco 
TS evils aie oie etiaelete ala ele labatata etotalstatetatels Tole ta /ecele vlete tele rein teres Lester Salko 


Act I.—A Drawing Room in the Luttrell’s Home at Twickenham, 
England. Act II.—The Money Lender’s Office in Saville Row. 
Act III.—Scene 1—Solomon Levi’s Antique and Second-Hand 
Furniture Store. 2—The Money Lender’s Office. 

Staged by Edward Clark Lilley. 

Colonel Luttrell, Christian, who made his money in business 
with Simon Levi, Jew, is eager his daughter Lillian shall marry 
his old partner’s son, Samuel. He leaves them 200,000 pounds 
on condition that they do marry. The young people are willing 
until they quarrel as to in which faith their children shall be 
raised. Then Sam marries his Jewish Rose and Lillian her 
Christian Harry. 


EVA THE FIFTH 
(63 performances) 
A play in three acts by Kenyon Nicholson and John Golden. 
Produced by John Golden and Edgar Selwyn at the Little Thea- 
tre, New York, August 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


TAC BOORE ass 2 aic ooo a 4 Baa ele tia iahe eves o ele tiecela Sratia'aTorant ..Al Roberts 
MSEARE OLEEDIOS cules 5 ctvte' ie 0 po ino o\e\@niere s etelorsisterereteiore «Sheila Trent 
CORTE TB AEA. cose ace Beiuseslecets ore nels Gare syigiaisrenareicie aats Nila Mack 
DGOL FP DIONEDOSE Ys acais circles cele miei ceale ove aot steve acareereery William Wadsworth 
orna’ “Montrose snc fais stcstelite sche’ the shel olotoim areertererentalete es May Duryea 
Davernviazotirscne ce eee craves cree rs amtetnmen eee Ross Hertz 
Oriole: Par they sor sis scttyays cis a madoreeicioierete ansta oon areata ne ata Lois Shore 
Hattie Hartley.ct yz sx .s2 hss sin aievenvoineis ueletaie stoi tleias ..-Claiborne Foster 
MALT NOt Eases otis.c5/a0 sissaseite estore siseloletaatelesiacre Buford Armitage 
Hed (Bondell oo, ace oc s orca o Merceieelc wosiniew cee e -..Edward M,. Favor 
Mertient © HEAUMGNE,... cers eleeis oe os Sinistesclpie s sia ...--William Sellery 
Dewton, Wiamplert cteredccase savas ccotre cite +e.+----Philip Barrison 
jon Morgan ecalens cous cclelsts sloe ents Celcise's alevelaleve pic Ward tae Julian Noa 
AG LPYUstOn 5 iccais a Wiesisinlsiomaivielecicttslasiaieto arom malate Florence Pendleton 
AR Wlagmanis. vias »\s/sisieibie wisi Sisloscleiols) a'eve nies eopinpieriozameieleniele Harry Swan 
VIOIEE n'a: 0.0. mibevjd Wave ¢/or9iele Belersielase viejele.s aloes esis RAteD eee Teele Diana G. 


Act I.—Hattie Hartley’s Dressing Room in the Opera House at 
Hiawatha, Kansas. Act II.—The Bondell U.T.C. Troupe Car, 
Act III.—Scene 1—The Committee Room in the K. of P. Hall, 
Centralia, Kansas. 2—The Stage of K. of P. Hall. 

Staged by John Golden. 


Hattie Hartley has played Little Eva with an Uncle Tom 
show all her stage life. Now she is getting too big for the part 
and her little sister Oriole is a candidate. The Tom troupe is 
stranded, Hattie agrees to marry a village hick to save the situa- 
tion, Oriole takes on the réle of Eva, Hattie grows jealous and 
feeds Oriole chocolates which make her sick in front of the audi- 
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ence. Then Hattie goes back to the troupe, her old lover and her 
old part. 


RINGSIDE 


(37 performances) 
A play in three acts by Edward E. Paramore, Jr., Hyatt Daab 
and George Abbott. Produced by Gene Buck at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, New York, August 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Th uabley Moreyeretsy-Jerlefelev7oro1fefolelel selayol ot sfeVevete)0v3/0 evelsisiswoees Dilan. Donlevy, 
igi ooo Jcegoses OOO IaaO OOO DOC OOO AROS Dlevieisecicicetlarcy Cooke 
Anite lees as aas boa we oe eae eee hes eeeeee. Frank Verigun 
Cuileysrerisa ete a atachaitelate casineiee --.-William Franklin 
UN ge UA ICIS Ce OCCT CRORICE aie paeaat ...-Carlo De Angelo 
Jake tN tes ccc ceisectetcne ciclets -George J. Williams 


..Ashley Cooper 
--John Meehan 
.-Joseph Crehan 
..- Robert Gleckler 


Bentie tars croc cee cers oe ees 


Sid Durham.... 
John Zelli.... 


Chauffeur...... ...Warren Colston 
Doris eOi Connell iy eseiasnctncsene ees .Harriet MacGibbon 
Bobby Matra yicvockeye sielstei shes otaies sverdiereieie-s laveietsceisrs ae are ets Richard Taber 
(Patilae ViOrn Ofte ccc. s/s icjeiare e's siecroree a ...Suzanne Caubaye 
dseeite cis oxetevalevel cestefar sare oteeneteyeceisse sions James Lane 
Ji OC iaraet Aaah clacztere Gilera Selese Meieratereie eevee eins ..-Charles Wagenheim 
ikeetetiesrcrsrs ot winisnioys shale. stalene wlarsrac akeinie) snersioishe’s ...-Donald Heywood 
ERE Ne en nae SIIEIGIGER cools Ain aoe GED eOGa -William F. Walker 
Maxie INA Us Tra tliat oleracicietelels kta etalore (ees ele: sve"ote's ecceeeeeCraig Williams 
GGT ACEC ret ap tee ae jo, ovevel &.cpsudl event legate Jo: apaleyerse¥aiere eoseceeees» Yvonne Grey 
Burinymeepy-ieie sere reverie = Fotis eH ONO ced Can eCOdODOnE OA Bobbe_ Weeks 
LORCA CE eaten Aatete ave erst wore late ahetalia oie. ptevevenslgveleteve: ates dar Kaye Hastings 
ESCM GM erraiayavews' ails teye¥ei's ie’ a: oh'a 0: ceva tous syaverelesegensve-ehcherey\ 6 «, #016) Si <feye Laurel Adams 
PREFS TEE Ma iaed chee: ois secarbo siolece io catePntorsvel etetasslors wiclers ateelate's ee George Spelvin 
TRACI OM ATINIGUITCET tye atelolele oieieials/ove she lsiielousteneieleie)icle., ecole: s¥6 J. Ascher Smith 
IISHEPAMNOUBCER 5c eiece vis. ciere 0-0 vislnweieleleievwiels e tieie!s 00 (ees Dan. E. Hanlon 
Mic Ca berrrelettstel eles <seisielelcver Bfalotefale etek Ve leekelatsvaltelsvelsra 61s Packey O’Gatty 
MOTO CIN ATI et ae) sisters Voie 6 Ava ovarsiele als ausiavelare: shete-atiarets pacwiash (6 onde James Horgan 


Act I.—Bobby Murray’s Training Quarters. Act II.—Paula 
Vornoff’s Roof Bungalow in New York. Act III.—Scene 1—Bobby 
Murray’s Dressing Room, Madison Square Garden. 2—Ringside. 

Staged by George Abbott. 

Bobby Murray, lightweight champion, is training for a title 
bout under the direction of his manager and father, old Peter 
Murray. John Zelli, night club racketeer, is trying to undermine 
Bobby’s morals so he can induce him to throw the fight, giving 
the gamblers a chance to clean up. Zelli lures Bobby with liquor. 
Paula Vornoff lures him with Paula Vornoff. They almost get 
him. But old Peter is there at the finish threatening to kill 
his son rather than see him fight a crooked fight, and Bobby 


wins. 
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CARAVAN 
(21 performances) 
A melodrama of gypsy life in three acts by Clifford Pember 
and Ralph Cullinan. Produced by Richard Herndon at the 
Klaw Theatre, New York, August 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bs DATEL seu sae ce eo EER TER StF ois. sieie eoraia'e «ale sfolmelets Michael Rice 
“TORRc SoS kes ela pie stoielsataestter es eco a shele ob inte os pier aie Jerome Daly 
OD CHA sc aie micll egy ec oe eee tnie raat bus ah ace eaves pier whe Dale boners Kate Mayhew 
qos CMO pine attests eee: ao N lo cinla e''tlsisineis acters Barry Macollum 

PHANG 5 SM cle wie wsleletria shes Sioa sisisoe e's Nya! brois..8eiatw raat meena Michael Rice 


Gornez.... 4 r 1 
-Louise Mainland 


Seta Ds.clewinns ..Mildred Byron 
Silvio Mazetti. ....-Leo Kennedy 
Alza Gaudet.. Pi ee .... Virginia Pemberton 
irae Ett ia ide e's obs siS oes ais s'e's a) <isrsislo's ale p's iaral clare einiele oe Elsa Shelley 
Julio Layet..... Bake siete hale cre mays sinisiniomuaieiereie cia tees Robert Hyman 
Wind Gee Lid VOCS vcs Coe wes ai 08s wielete an Ulele vie weve. eke Katherine Clinton 
WL MeEBNCOIG Sa TIDEL Lele sie coms ee <inisiece efelyie s sverert (ere ave Edmunde Forde 
AD SEPA VERA estas cis Mee dist s pit os mess eielenisire iets H. H. McCollum 
erseant Weise s cica sc alety os ste isicpis ticle ste iayaiatelelalava'e;e clels George Neville 
DIRtectiveSrenaG..seestsecs + seenakeeeuelionac eis Jethro Warner 
DIAC EGOATs «cin win vic’ cele one's nt ais eatin sais signee teers George Thornton 
Cinnamon Beat. sts sce sie 6 cing sas ecole er U esis Foie sales ot seo Joseph Casey 


Acts I, II and III.—Inside and Outside the Caravan of Madre 
Layet, Carnival Grounds, Brest, France. 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Alza Gaudet, orphan, brought up by Madre Layet, gypsy, is 
loved by two men, Julio, Madre’s son, and Silvio, Chiquita’s 
lover. Silvio and Julio clash one, two, maybe three times. Silvio 
is killed. Alza is suspected. Julio confesses. But it was 
Chiquita’s husband who really did it. 


THE PHANTOM LOVER 
(15 performances) 
A translation by Herman Bernstein and Adolph E. Meyer 
from Georg Kaiser’s “Oktobertag.” Produced by Gustav Blum 
at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, September 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


5B: SOYVARES py 8 wthusin tis iauh vo altice siniels: sa Se are Cameron Clemens 
Madame - Fattetattx.titsvescse os «tote ck paeileieeh 6 oe Louise Mackintos 
Monsieur Coste). 3 cingli dvsiels soe see psn ey sess George MacQuarrie 
Lietitetiant Jean-Marc Marrien, > 0s... 000.0. dss cant eee David Newell 


Mademoiselle"Catherine: 0's se.a0% s ore hice netic em ene Edith Barrett 
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Leguerche sciveictersverctevccisca's ote ste sie sivisiejeie sieleis sislals elletsysis Romney Brent 
Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room of Monsieur Coste’s Villa, 
Outside of Paris. 
Staged by Mr. Blum. 

Mlle. Catherine, filled with love thoughts, stands alongside 
Lieutenant Jean-Marc Marrien window shopping and falls 
strangely in love with him. She follows him to the church, where 
she reads his name in the lining of his hat. She follows him to 
the opera and sits next to him. The lieutenant goes his way and 
Catherine goes home. That evening she forcibly stops the butcher 
boy on his way to visit a maid. Later a child is born to Mlle. 
Catherine which she dreams was fathered by Lieutenant Jean- 
Marc Marrien. Jean-Marc protests his innocence, but, realizing 
Mlle. Catherine’s sad plight and her entire sincerity he kills the 
butcher boy and marries Catherine. 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 
(61 performances) 


A new comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, New York, Sep- 


tember 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Och elertete ora ators aialele¥ ote) sto tclcicrshalcteletetsalelofelela/ stare aje%sleveie Herbert Belmore 
Quisarie b CLE ovo) sores © wioisrsleveeierers,s Ste oles Wardiere 6 .34.8°6Su0, err Jean Dixon 
Danas? (Bethe o Tilt ae Gol cctie SoCo a ODO Get aon Leo G. Carroll 
PRO SAILOMBAN GE SEs lorscivocaiaxeveisievaitehecavets) etoteter ehtvecoteneicvsre- sralereters edie Mary Boland 
IV ial tem 1 art O $35 oyay os cpoy over oxotes skohahodalotelerale\sia¥e\es onsyerovexs).s Robert Strange 
MMialGo liam Wiest s-< sievcie sieis/sl'era atsucreie lath eleinieieis see) farses eels Reginald Mason 
Higatolemiati Cinilic crac orate orelsteteto suecsietetalstoieysisvai oie #6 a prenaeeien Kay Strozzi 
slam NO ICANT as sieiplaletora\eteis suri elms tnicts i sieiolelie novels sie" Edward Crandall 
iia. Coiiicos anacondogoon DU DOnn CoO COUDOODOOO GE A. E. Matthews 


Acts I, II and III.—The West Residence, New York City. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Rosalie West, maturing and amorous, collects lovers. Malcolm, 
her husband, is past the age of caring, so long as she is reason- 
ably discreet. But Malcolm himself falls in love with Isabel 
Mancini, eager but respectable, and offers Rosalie a quarter mil- 
lion to divorce him. She refuses. Malcolm collects evidence 
against Rosalie and Isabel’s brother, Philip. Isabel refuses to 
take her happiness at the cost of involving Philip in a scandal. 
So Malcolm has to get new evidence, which the handsome de- 
tective who has just met Rosalie agrees to furnish within the 


week. 
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GOOD BOY 
(253 performances) 


A musical play in two acts, book by Otto Harbach, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, 2nd, and Henry Myers; music and lyrics by Herbert 
Stothart, Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein at the Hammerstein Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mai. Meakin erm sietastsre satis viele lols s sialdls,c.se e:cialee @sloraleres Effie Shannon 
Prete Wea Mare cera arnt otelava Bits aisiciei aia °dis'e0,0'<ca,n epeia ol salevemnleneaye Sam Hearn 
PLVATAMEL GD UB sree eater ee ase ec seis ene vias a ateiereetatens Evelyn Bennett 
Cicera (Meakin: Seney cc cns oe apis erie -Charles Butterworth 


Walter i ealcin saga eeateic 19-5 oiets jos ssa dveisivioveveierow sialeieraiore Eddie Buzzell 
Pansy mMcWManussadcdcc scissile occ sisaice(s Bos ass irsemeele se Helen Kane 
EATRAC AS ODEN CRIM Ie ctrl poiets vreib ys ss lols: ale lecs eleseieletalnisis eevee Lester Bernard 
PONG WA OL ICT ete eiehitelercleiyis odie sole Seldie le cl sheisterla t's -ole wiratere Roy Sedley 
Waritiabtan serocie ¢octe bio ce tiace els sibs icici sued aiele elnia weve! eins Milton Douglass 
Sty UINMELSs cy sh cis pied Wisi dal eae. sleldle he sities « Barbara Newberry 
BODY Ly ALMIONI. § aisle oe Steines els sieve ois see's dinin tbl elacsialslahslovaiets Dan Healy 
Apbrerrebl 0 pede he apheenear SACO Once In ORTOP ath Oh CRNON TD Borrah Minevitch 
EA EVLSCE Mii ctatintoveve oteie ino Sisto aie/ epee srale aioie olerersreroiece aisielehe nei tatate Dick Neely 
Prakewarrsrre ssh es ores valet sac es erbie cine ere lores eke lara lohe eit eistale Stan Rock 
Ticket SHeCul att Nei woe & vel oicreieis «rete onsite sacaha lores 6 eiomavelee Joseph Ames 
TOCA PE) OOCTIAN po etacea, ee oisis mie) sioyeter osha alee hase) evra ele wow crt) opete's Neil Stone 
CONGR EAD WS cic airikisiots Snieteia'e-e! store a tienes steisiwic nee. oiet teraz Elsie Percival 
PASSaT Aner ers o cvotalers 2:3 010) aunts. ohn Sisleiaters tere etic diel nate teelemereneiote Gus Quinlan 
Mi8a Bad Set a scss:<icie/otors-« wieapopelatetbuaierareiele erate ale etetefoictaebaies Virginia Case 
Bloteyo Glericn cc ci cts cieeisienie-© nie Picres' crs eleln ele iisie sintete tae aininte Jack O’Hare 
Hirst sBellboycqarsicd spies jesgieotetehefece) ate raat ta Cierny Tom Martin 
econd ela sis snvs,ciesvisereied elelogel ets akeusce iaveterasret ieee Arthur Sullivan 
Elevator: Boyes: onesies oe ecb aeree soon cere terre sus Gordon Merrit 
SDLEVOL srciiGinias wamies ate aise ces esses: ki0ie eieisieve sleet Austin Clark 
Pawn DLOKeET ws 0:9 3, s.ctiers ais iataso) she foe lotoLetaret bel Hiohstelete siete Morris Tepper 
ef TIGtAGE:. GEA PNE w CACE isis cis.clapelousinvernteresersie \oretale .--Joseph Ames 
BAcenge Clerks: 6c, islecoss5 wie.5'v /ate eiatere is eieialeialedeis ble irae manatees Bob Abbott 
Wand ladiyaet is iche acer crore oleiaravainra gies a0) dei tovalarael J elem hie aeRO Muriel Greel 
Wheatre Moorman, \ isc vsivieeus.s 66s slkians ele wine wie Core erate Neil Stone 
Rheatre) Treasrere ives cvs ceesssctetvsencusveusanesa William Metz 
AL REAULEROET © sid avails lols (a (0,0 los ala "sso % fo 1o,4 lerelo Winks cele aia eleeiem a tee Phil Daly 
Bia (Gish Priends etc 0 celtsiors acts ore ete ora etter cies Louise Blakeley 


Act I.—Scene 1—Outside the Meakin Farmhouse, Butlersville, 
Arkansas. 2—Section 10 of ‘‘The Arkansas Flyer.”” 3—The Bow 
of the New Jersey-New York Ferry. 4—The Skyline of New York. 
5—Broadway. 6—Upper Broadway. 7—Outside of a Boarding 
House. 8—A Kitchen. 9—Interior of Meakin Home in Butlers- 
ville. 10—The Stage of a Theatre. 11—A Taxicab. 12—A Hotel 
Entrance. 13—Lobby of the Hotel. 14—A Hotel Suite. 15—A 
Balcony. Act Il—Scene 1—The Meakin Home. 2—Wally’s Wed- 
ding (as Ma Imagines It). 3—A Country Road. 4—A Pawn Shop. 
5—License Bureau. 6—A Justice of the Peace. 7—Betty’s Room. 
8—Telephone Pay Station. 9—A Street. 10—A Theatre Lobby. 
11—The Stage. 12—Cellar of the Boys’ Club. 13—The Equity 
Ball. 14—Peacock Alley. 15—Hotel Lobby. 16—A Hotel Bedroom. 

Staged by Reginald Hammerstein and Busby Berkeley. 


Walter Meakin starts from Butlersville, Ark., for New York, 
determined to go on the stage. His first walk up Broadway he 
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bumps into the dream girl in front of the Paramount building. 
She gets him a job in the chorus with her, but he is a pretty sad 
chorus boy. The stage director knocks him around and takes his 
girl away from him. Walter gets her back at 11.10 p.m. 


MACHINAL 
(91 performances) 


A play in two parts by Sophie Treadwell. Produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, September 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MAN OUTS IW OMAN aNalete st apenelcrerelatoratelcleversverevovrerete caters ‘erase eievaras Zita Johann 
(Ne Telephone Girly vere ata scorale parts cai sasicisial ors eis wisieiwseure Millicent Green 
AV Stesopraphenavc.s seta’s sare cls sictene et.e sole plese Oscaoee's Grace Atwell 
PAUL ilina ral Ler le orays) tele itvelolatalsvetetetalece atone (ate lela te ecsialarers evened Leopold Badia 
rAnmeAd dinpy aCler lei acres wielocielors sleterele ccotale ces) oves0'0 Conway Washburn 
PADI GER Git, foeie ter ainvcis close rotateintctarn ole tiaia a ule celeiai cit eee aeeiais Jean Adair 
Ne ELIAS AINE 5 eveus)s a)aneiar ciel viel ¥eio.s) efeleissefeystisners te ie o/s rete orale s George Stillwell 
PAMAES CLD OWie deters soya ie ciate hie cine einie es Bate eee cals ee nates Otto Frederick 
RASNAATS ES oy tun lara die (avessisie/elae x wip’ eTele Sie) orareceval sinus ora wenn el terete Nancy Allen 
CAM DGCb teste ernsicts| ecvcinjatwierers ete sieecayaists eieyfelersiciaierais atoienetars Monroe Childs 
(Ae Vounig es Mamie lets ica 'sic'elae a0) «eis aveeisieles ajeicielsiaieiets Hal K. Dawson 
TN. (Oitg erica OSES OBO DoD OCT OCOD OO CnC CMe reine Zenaide Ziegfeld 
WINSAVE ATI sg (ere eissars aiaxe.scciei? pairs Sidle-stalororecerainaralovsrave ats veces er aistetes axe Jess Sidney 
Om IS OV ober tains ote tes sve seroinsolsie Leveisieds ale’ Stora oiaie lei ole soreassounie a ierevele's ietors Clyde Stork 
A Maa triste ro ateuss chev e\'o/s)m. aves ote uala leap oie: late cseiste: slats, o'eslacels-cse e's Clark Gable 
SASTIOL NC TMPNEA TL aterch ovacerehsteis/oeieia ress) eleveratersictalovel'e\aueis sheteleseieveys Hugh M. Hite 
PAN BINV DIL ET ave/are erste ciate olaiscasseusys) ai atl eWefetetolayei sara eieie ss os ative oe John Hanley 
PAM Naar epee ctstometerais te ele sieas reals) svete lacera clevsisisvelsieleis ie“ pialeiete Tom Waters 
AMA WY ETE LOG LIETENSE scree cols cinic.es.cieleie.e <iaiscis 4 tcels le John Connery 
AAW VED LOL PL OSECULION siete 0100 e1erd seine eieis ieheteidae)sceree James Macdonald 
AR Covete RE POrter laisrlccles aie. deities solete ee tite ieisiele Secs eles Otto Frederick 
CAB ai li tiger nicvers, o\chevsis ota sve cicldiche “stelevetetete cave wisia otal adi aie Ste John Hanley 
INDREDOLLET aierayels scrote, sule\ais) ce lays sheie o eielersisiere)share,«, wale Conway Washburn 
DECOM BIRCDOLLEI‘.. cial slsjcreietsisic.sieleteialarerelstels/sfetessiel eis .s7el sucleXes Hugh M. Hite 
PUI CO GEOL vet a lo shekerstotelel el sts iavstel elers aiele cole calsre oLeyayere'e Hal K. Dawson 
MAST Atlerrae by ic a clots © clelslavelalelecsie slorers eivielsclciele's o.c.e ais. slayeiels John Hanley 
crm E ADH OT tey oy shee clerelovste ene etatoterars ole eral sheie «| cusiauevers see Mrs. Chas. Willard 
Jy SCH ho o4.5 Saee OOD DOOD ORIN a CO UCR ORME On oomeres Charles Kennedy 


Part I.—Episode 1—In an Office. 2—In a Flat. 3—In a Hotel. 
4—In a Hospital. 5—In a Speakeasy. 6—In a Furnished Room. 
7—In a Drawing Room. Part II.—Episode 8—In a Court Room. 


9—In a Prison. 10—In the Dark. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 225. 


THE HIGH ROAD 
(144 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. 


Produced by 


Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New York, Septem- 


ber 10, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Miles. 2% oe tes Setae g Sietle Aa ae etl at ae ole cle cip Giele's Wiste Nancy Ryan 
EHeCSE . <5 00 vjore's 4 ae oe petnibe oR MTOR mois claraic.se sre svere Mackenzie Ward 
Lady ‘Minster ics cas owes one ivecetate Cenc eens sldess Winifred Harris 
Lady: Trench ss «saw. <cpaiera + eta ethos oie sale ares i gite pies Hilda Spong 
Lord’ Trench 2. dr raste se atonal eee te sare 6658.6) 0)0)s ehaiat Frederick Kerr 
Sir: Reginald Whelbyo-iceeeen a cwiele eWes oivs b 0 «stereo eine Lionel Pape 
Lord Craylescia ssa-c stetew is iote tube pea nae ieee acd alslniote H. Reeves-Smith 
MOrtony. 5ic¥ o sicterocce no olarcie minciereie cieistats © ies cinies.e06 ulaiprars Edward Martin 
Diike “of Warritiztonc cee cb te eg ome vile telers 6 0.6.0 sisie Herbert Marshall 
Doord,,'Teylesmore say cats maces eeieienslee ses a1s-< os ietbjervelete John Williams 
Bilaie Eilat 50 itciece sive Big cist al anein is Lovee cace i Gols eis tole arses Edna Best 
James WEN ar ys nnycc clon atete site tare erie e's els ove dinle alnielsiets Alfred Drayton 


Acts I, II and III.—At Lord Crayle’s. 
Staged by Frederick Lonsdale. 


Elsie Hilary, actress, is loved enthusiastically by the young 
Lord Teylesmore. His aristocratic family objects. Elsie defies 
them. They invite her to visit them, hoping the contact may dis- 
courage her. She agrees. In four weeks she is out of love with 
his lordship and more desperately in love than ever with his 
cousin, the Duke of Worrington. But the Duke, unfortunately, 
is honor bound to the wife of an invalid. In the end, when the 
invalid husband dies, Elsie sends the Duke to his first love and 
goes back on the stage. 


WHITE LILACS 
(136 performances) 


A romance with music in three acts based on the life of Frederic 
Chopin from the German original by Sigurd Johannsen. Book 
and lyrics by Harry B. Smith, music by Karl Hajos from Melo- 
dies by Frederic Chopin. Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the 
Shubert Theatre, New York, September 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Countess DV AgOult: 5.5) <7 ss esald o/01e Ie ee tiene Charlotte Woodruff 
Prince. Obelensht.... weiss. « + bias clay. et. a «ere ee otras Frank Horn 
Delphine Potocka... ..Grace Brinkley 
Gaston de Flavigny.. ..Maurice Holland 
Hleincich’s Heine. <1. is Gisimieei ereiv cinisjeiaintainsieslewicteis ee eine Ernest Lawford 
Giacomo Meyerbeer.. -Charles_ Croker-King 
Dubusson:. 0 v4 25% .-De Wolf Hopper 
Mme. George Sand. ....Odette Myrtil 
Frederic Chopin.. ..-Guy Robertson 
Selec Allan Rogers 
Franklin Van Horn 
.--Eva_ Mascagno 
Ar en Toieleinn 4s Moles sive blels ielwiele # p eqvicts take tle'» waleiie's « Melba Alter 
Franz Liszt...... - Vernon Rudolph 
Catherine: 6.652 0.5 sf ..Louise Beaudet 
Marquise De Mourss).. saky sies «5 ste aul ee eee -Phyllis Newkirk 
PUTA Mein Wels © eeaiee ea Mae SEW = pete eaIee eenvcvcccvccesoees Juanita 
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1840. 
Staged by J. J. Shubert and George Marion. 

George Sand meets Frederic Chopin at the Countess D’Agoult’s 
party. They are mutually attracted and go to live in Mme. 
Sand’s villa on the Island of Majorca. Soon their artistic tem- 
Hoesen clash, there is a separation and Chopin goes back to 

aris. 


THE GREAT POWER 
(23 performances) 
A new drama in four acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by 
Myron C. Fagan at the Ritz Theatre, New York, September 11, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Marcaret iCResewy) > Way. .rl cris cteimiatele sitet ere oes tes Helene Shipman 
ELIA teye aeravetaioie tis crate le sistetereel A oisieiets) otetlelel tte) esate serine es Eleanor Martin 
Nadeem Benn Morrest ccisrec(ler > eisielsieiecictoisia/<ialsteietcraters G. Davidson Clark 
Senators Dick ic Wiray cee ces tutes calc creleres cecsisioe ere elders John Anthony 
Gat PlORLESE 26 -srets (eins se siaaebaeinys ahets ooh erateme creas» Wienietntee Nelan Jaap 
(orm \ieseo oeoneaet qagdadou oc oo Guons dooodeE ome Minna Gombell 
BEUCE MIRO WEF shale ale ~ crctorelslolele’ slslchots Aeleielers com ticielercieies Alan Birmingham 
GEAVES «oyc.s plese dstageiele o cstoise wid aie oles eye ovslecielenls «> seein Jack Leslie 
GEGEN occ oe GatQn iin DOC MOOR OOS HSe Bid UOC: Coon coe Walter F. Scott 
Senators Charles) Davisi...telectaat- sit tchabiaisieeitaicuisels ci Walter Walker 
HO Drm OW Ctye eres a lays nis lorekelalajelo)ci vie site| eolieo[al fee ey oicis) «aie John T. Doyle 
Rew more TUL TIOELS. <4 cttetsieisrele's wee eatae dale slesd.arelnievees Conway Wingfield 
District, Attorney: Crame’iers «cis als ieche oats rais ale!a) cvevesrese 1 Alfred Swenson 
AES CAML MICO URGE sect iyalcrate si cteretalets oreiers cielo cles aie i.e James O’Brien 
Chairman fofsthe’ Committees, ..xsiaaeis.c 212s 6 + tieitale slele-«:s Hirshell Mayall 
Other Members of Committee..........2.2000000- { J ites eee 
MD GCEOL Meer neta a er orele ails alcvera love aver phtveselti e's: otal aravsidheveislavaeieichore William Cort 
IN Go Sp CL RR TOON Sera OREO CLR DELCO tena ear TID ed Myrtle Brown 


Acts I and IV.—Living Room in the Home of Senator (Dick) 
Wray, Washington, D. C. Acts II and III.—John Power’s Library, 
New York. 

Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 

John Power, a man of enormous wealth and ambition, crushes 
everything that threatens to thwart him until he crashes into 
Joan Wray. Joan’s brother is a Senator and when Power tries 
to hurt the Senator Joan retaliates by trapping Power’s son. 
Finally it turns out that young Power is an adopted son and that 
Joan is really Power’s own daughter. Follows a scene at the 
Judgment Seat with Power trying to answer for his crimes. 
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TRAPPED 
(15 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Max Mar- 
cin. Produced by Max Marcin at the National Theatre, New 
York, September 11, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Vincent Lorrimore......<cseecere Rieiein cists istarsie (ewe William Ingersoll 
FATES vias cab eieie olcletervivinvel apieiw sieTsicievs ein ydlera wisiesjers eels lelnaieiat Alf Helton 
Nellie sevioeis let oh inin ster cohiis Winstiete'e sles asavetare orale erie (aunts Florence Arden 
[sisnectots Maritrits gets stein divie's: oWeialorela's o's)a 6's ote a aarele duetsie ere John Miltern 
Helert Merramot ss as aicis ciao ti elsirisie'v.© s\0 sie oye esate israle wraipte Janet McLeay 
Guthrie” Daniels.c. teas tee ede wa nie lees .. Edward Woods 
George vicaecshisi ae ....Frank Collins 

-James T. Morey 


..Calvin Thomas 


Loony. kine release Natan Sack 
Angela. .-Mary Robinson 
EROS Fiala nly eb veetleiaieve De aed sete fever rie ...-Ralph Locke 
PUG: 5 ico nieve iin stake siaieinlsio’s Auaaa-0:aualelalevecas dtd cies eine leita George Larkin 
LESS ates Sa Sintec ietelMaloreta n'a esis ia eis.ete cle vig ve ator ticle eral eiete ears Felix Krembs 
PCG cea ateiniate tera iale aleyeln stele </ctaie -aipie raters. co srexeiei ore aresiniwievene Clarence Risien 
MERU AAR ore attie.e, aisle alone aise mise ipinttcote ereveraretars # einvere «..John T. Samson 
BSTORE Mien tlebiee arate eters ss Sains! visial al shacarutet erp lees eieiele eters Harvey Helm 
A) OR eau 2 in al alin ofall acaigo cle Sash pipisiede oisinetsts eis Daca entete ...Louis Rosner 


Act I.—The Home of Vincent Lorrimore, New York City. Acts 
II and III.—Scene 1—Sitting Room of an Old Fashioned Country 
Mansion in Westchester. 2—An Old Wharf. 

Staged by Max Marcin. 

Vincent Lorrimore, banker, is warned that his daughter is 
likely to be kidnaped. He calls the police, and a plan of cam- 
paign is outlined. That night Guthrie Daniels, a messenger 
from father’s bank, offers to take Helen to a wedding rehearsal. 
The two are kidnaped by Sicilians. Helen is threatened with 
crimes considerably worse than death, Guthrie maneuvers to save 
her by pretending to join the gang and finally succeeds. 


NIGHT HOSTESS 
(117 performances) 
A dramatic comedy in three acts by Philip Dunning. Produced 
by John Golden at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Tish. os0c.05 sion nathone ss 2 nisi sinin olcisies siemininn sip @ilips weet OLtRE Ea 
an) FisCher, scces 2 crac e see Cee eeseesesMaurice Freeman 
Hennessy iio25. 6 <cne sngeeelnis rele sti. ae ...Francis O’Reiley 


Frank Wardeil Aa sie bib aus sein, 0. €aleseinn oleae Mate Reese ++.+-Harold Woolf 
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FOES ere sarchevercraietelatate cteletetsteleteratatevataretste'etate’ers stetalatelotetotele Henry Lawrence 
Buddy’ Moles cronies tcisrelateiores cheer aYa lol evave fotate(ereteveietevatele Ruth Lyons 
Herat acces nes at linet am bee 65060650540 s000008 John L. Kearney 
Le OOF SABDIGCIO OCLC OEO ICC OnICE Ei aE tain Lilian Lyndon 
Ritasacecc esos as te eek MOORES sa SS See ST RCSD EERSTE OME Jane Allyn 
BTESEAC imp ate sfete overets te otal tl otototetota's'is «\o Siete lolole’etarate levels J. S. Boatsman 
Secand MO iermipiytacteiotet cto tetols evel tis lore ceive 'eleo/afoletefeters Chester DeWhirst 
GH eis eAesll exe cteter.. fo cfovesere orev 0 wis lere sess ¢'e's.5,a:0)aerereip wh ois Averell Harris 
(6s 52) Ul rs Oe AIR IODC OCC CIC IICne acini iciey ci Graham Velsey 
np taicaepipetecolpte tata ebatciete clove ols ersyel ners. leleie’siel ste sietsicveiheleceieveneters Gail DeHart 
ROSE yieeterdere otateteis sels iolaiial sy oxerais. snare eh bib 16,015 /s ip geome Hotels) ei0i% Louise Kirtland 
ARRAS CONWAY, clerere'sivie sletorele oh eve crore) vara eer ataysvavsteluist ole, ate ole Norman Foster 
fives ABER 5 COG EG DUOLAO.OTIO DO Ono nOd DAOO UD ORAOGOTe Charles Laite 
Musiciansais .. gon el. < Nicholas Nardullo, Carl Alps, Larry Roland, 


Norman Levene, Ned Norton 
Other Hostesses....Peggy Vaughn, Doris Podmore, Barbara Willison, 
Helen Henderson, Helen McKay, Katherine Burns, Janet Spitzer 
Jeff Gaines 
Crouplersucisieicisilggie’s cele cleyeis cite cleciaticcicis vie 6 a coccees Philip Frank 
Tok [oeene Cox 
ohn Humphrey 
Other FAitendarntsy. ti. Jescles te al sete. cee aie { George Wright, Jr. 
Winners and Losers....Michael Mack, James G. Morton, Bjorn M. 
Koefoed, Burleigh Morton, Jacob Frank, George Nolan, Jane Dix, 
Harry L. Beck, May Rice, Beth Gear, Elsie Hyde 
Ploodiums see ees Richard Terry, Ellsworth Jones, John LeFevre 
Acts I, II and IJI.—The Lounge Room of the “Little Casino,’ 
an Exclusive Gambling Establishment in New York City. 
Staged by Winchell Smith. 


Buddy Miles, hostess of the ‘‘Little Casino” night club, is de- 
sired by Chris Miller the manager. Before he can have Buddy, 
however, Chris feels he must get rid of Julia, his other girl. He 
chokes Julia and hides her body in a trunk. He is trying to 
ship the trunk to Chicago when Rags Conway, Buddy’s better 
sweetheart, helps the police uncover the crime. 


LUCKEE GIRL 
(81 performances) 


A musical comedy in prologue and three acts adapted by 
Gertrude Purcell from the French “Un Bon Garcon”; music by 
Maurice Yvain and Maurie Rubens, lyrics by Max Lief and 
Nathaniel Lief. Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the Casino, 
New York, September 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PAT ette se avoisio) ota aie sisisie/¥ ce ae. bie JApew NON oD clgishalate seeeeeeelrene Dunne 
Colette Sonus SEs sis Re Cis ctrers cteiehe Rikeiole te saleloters eveeee-- Flo Perry 
Miata teeeeine ese seeets eancinincans insta sine sisiale seeeee-Clifford Smith 
Poicten MeGravere sce cicc ete isc.c aes elers ie sisee se10 coccecee -lEving Fisher 
Tarrip oni, aetseclel eis olaroals. cha oiwicisla’s alate aielm, steve dale vesie = piehare Lou Powers 
dF lr OA pk fae MeO ORO OEE Go TOnCeHC Dao gn Gertrude McGushion 
Diag TOee Netetetevds i ed ceerre wie wrote spac tors clothe ara abate, oFel ates Dorothy McGushion 
Celing ees sie 4 ge aiootoye madeleines siiearas euelerictes Dorothy Barber 


(Ponta VeSanrer ater deere te eteielerctrienstarcreretere siesrers{aretoneiatcle sis Frank Lalor 
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Hercules. .....csercscccccccsvevcevesvccsessesesecvers Billy House 
Camille iincdés dew'c ss she wircete ctelts pics siete c's pie wisiaisinie y's Doris Vinton 
Mme; .Falloux dnicx.s acc neu dondetsiets cee soc ba icclsisislate Josephine Drake 
CAT on. cos owbieaie ewig pie gielelain eres itieisefalselp’s o's siele-siers aldins eet — 
hard su 0.0.0.0 ees cae een gis cicle ais arry Puc 
Paul Pechar Ueraine Weimar 
DeG Sr or PO CAC ER IOGD COMO ATIC ahr aro izar’ 
qed Andy Hamilton 
Four Diplomats...ccccccccccsccccers SOSOGE sine Johnny Ferrara 
Lenny Nelson 
Hal Saliers 


Prologue—Rue Pigalle, Montmartre, Outside Coco’s, Paris. Act 
1.—Private Room at Coco’s. Act II.—Drawing Room in Mme. 
Falloux’s House in the Provinces. Act III.—Garden Outside Mme. 
Falloux’s. 

Staged by Lew Morton and Harry Puck. 


Arlette, loving Lucien in Paris, discovers that he is bound to 
marry another girl in his old home town. When Lucien leaves 
Paris Arlette commandeers a comic waiter to act as her chaperon 
and follows her love to the provinces. There she manages, after 
a song or two, to have things pretty much her own way. 


THIS THING CALLED LOVE 
(136 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Edwin Burke. Produced by Patter- 
son McNutt at the Elliott Theatre, New York, September 17, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Marry Bertrand cin iccswsiscteie « < sein gels sivas oie Sie aster Malcolm Duncan 
Florence’ Bertratids:.:.t).ss% hy ca oo ener cab thie teaerine Juliette Day 
(Ants “MAL Vite. v\sjo'a eysicin sicinlao  alelotaye ete tare c's croretetetatele erate Violet Heming 
Dumary..... AIS SOIC GnOC ICO Soe OOr 5 ION DOr J. H. Brewer 
Dolly» Garrett ieee p soisic iste ce dors ete Powe a ete eee eee Ruth Garland 
Bred Garrett, c's ci0 0c 's'5\e 0 ieinks,> owe [einunieis chelsea Bruce Elmore 
Pies Colts \ic 2,0.47sjote ols aie's cts ole sicieiel ereyaecereterers eateries Minor Watson 
Mise Alvafazs7.. «Gictsidss «tat e.s One elerl One «Sele see Enid Romany 
Normle De VW itsis x siete side sl icicis« «500s + ciclinle aie Henry Whittemore 
MGTIG 2 yore s Seika Lae Snie Hees 6c ORR ek Pate ne Josephine Lewis 


Acts I, II and III.—The Apartment of the Bertrands in the East 
Sixties, New York City. 


Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


Harry and Florence Bertrand, five years married, quarrel bit- 
terly and agree to separate. Ann Marvin, Florence’s sister, 
hearing and seeing the quarrel, determines never to marry. When 
Tice Collins proposes and admits that what he most wants is a 
home Ann suggests that she might marry him but serve him only 
as his housekeeper. There is no reason she can see why a home 
organization cannot be perfect as long as love is kept out of it. 
In three weeks Tice and Ann are desperately in love and ready 
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to break their housekeeping arrangement. Three weeks later 
they are quarreling and unhappy. The conclusion being that 
sex love is human but untrustworthy. 


CROSS MY HEART 
(64 performances) 


A musical comedy, in two acts. Lyrics by Joseph McCarthy, 
music by Harry Tierney, book by Daniel Kusell. Produced by 
Sammy Lee at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, September 
17, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Charles? Granatnswccrctscccsaeercanic ees ee ahisve esha, arotevere Bobby Watson 


Mres bw Montvomery, Gobbler: cece slecinsleecielesiee visiele Lulu McConnell 
istic Gobblemeite sete tet stele cigreits ..-.Doris Eaton 
Wally se Blake sere sotoe a chelereter motciotemicertateisvocipicre ove eel tates ee Mary Lawlor 

(By courtesy of Charles B. Dillingham) 
hem Maharaiahy on Mah-Eas. case ces ciclttemeltcic ce cleanse Eddie Conrad 
WlaxIe CG OUCEZE cre ieieleis, cisco sie esecerPivic nue alain elvveusiecele siviote Harry Evans 
Richardemiodd apie felas cleeiveine stators siclecslalctetoieterste Clarence Nordstrom 
SPommiys, Pitzgerald’: sci seis eels 6 cvslaucie Deraalsiere eterosisie ale Franklyn Ardell 
IMATE aye tehatote.cotsleressteielsis(ale) avePatavele, ocxvie eievelals/oterese si stpiateeniepers Arvil Avery 
BeAatricemy ati NGSGicisraistoteteierele scerclorsia:canehetensyersistestisKareceveite Amy Atkinson 
Cigarettes Girleayrnesielisccateecc ss « arene ore tevee avertersts ers Edith Martin 
Lit oc ono eng DUDODOd OU Ga0OSOGUDHDUddGU DUG ddoaCnS t ssoober LeRoy 
MBIT TLI@ sranate te tolotcissoss\etala ele lel evel siaiere avetave e-5 sreverereicveetere: s/s cere Dorothy Bow 
SSDECIS bye DANCETS s alovele elele eleleleiers/ale’cl eters) eile. Bob Gilbert, Arvil Avery 


Rialto Trio— 
Charles Peters, Ramon Rameau, Martin LeRoy, Edgar Fairchild 
and Ralph Rainger and Their Brunswick Recording Orchestra 
The Ten Little Tappers—Geneva Duker, Topsy Humphrey, Cora 
Stephens, Ann Brown, Bobbe Campbell, Anna Rex, Frances 
tenes Dorothy Patterson, Dorothy Bow, Joey Benton 
Acts I and II.—At Mrs. T. Montgomery Gobble’s Home, and in 
the Slave Ship Cafe, Greenwich village. 
Staged by Sammy Lee. 

Because Mrs. Gobble wants to marry her daughter Elsie to a 
title Elsie’s sweetheart, Charlie Graham, decides to find one for 
her. He hires a comic Maharajah who helps make Mrs. Gobble 
ridiculous, and this leads to an agreement that Elsie and Charlie 


may as well get married. 


THE BIG FIGHT 
(31 performances) 
A drama of New York life by Milton Herbert Gropper and 


Max Marcin. Produced by Sam H. Harris and Albert Lewis 
at the Majestic Theatre, New York, September 18, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


deve Logan ovsas «msn ae vse aan apiece eeeeeeee-Jack Roseleigh 
Revenice PIII OEP sn ROD OOO OOOO William Ricciardi 
Niche « civvceie sno aan 0,06 ¢ oem ends npiulsbis seni ds bisie omip Lewis Shuman 
RROSE « vccag acne sels a ie Misia se cieteraietatetaleratace’ ca sles 010 aiateren ste Jefferson Hall 
Reinhart; sis evs sco os aje cierto a ave'clenc ies sieicte claiwioin Henry Phillipi 
Dr.) Drigg scat sci miesieleteias coin asi eas «ce nbieiiciesls Harry Stubbs 
Winnte.|.cscv-csu t's opie bisbieniaeinn abs Deis Palate > cide winversiyie sa Edna _ Bennett 
Balloon Man..........ssceessccceececerseccceeces Dave Weinstein 
Slim Snassn 6 tease « 30 ool Goeo eke amet apna TH nbethyeca 6 oleic iete Victor Kilian 
Happy... ceeseccsccccccceccscseccccccccccsscceeeves J..W. Jackson 
JIT x aiwiese o'i'so 15 5S 0 alee tTAPATOIEERRISO e's S180 onslelet a.0u8 Fin py euniraets Jean Sidney 
PSE LOG seu: oc ca:cie io axe tans a tevepaLap Ta eT= tikies> (5 10: 0.0) 6 9,0" s cos s a uteneee Estelle Taylor 
Y 5g 7 Pee ie Ee A ee to 3 Harry Mitchell 
ters Ie TPR SO cee 5 SASS See ee rn rans George Cole 
Pinkie. Bryba, «cioginaclemalenis eis Weielie'siva'p'6.0 oi sieip ile cists Owen Martin 
NseOtive sevens". sactakis sehbee abs «dehkios oes wb ccblchan= Cake Carl De Mel 
Chuck ERLO WEE eit LODE atta ei eiate 4 Pia -eis:ecale 196) yous ois ota ote Arthur R. Vinton 
SLL NLGONG Hater coisa ter etalon (sin viassia'e sie lavcin woe sincarara ooo Billie McManus 
Teeater.s S. Sin tater ore it cists bore, + able 6 bea eho mete a else ohio Roy Hargrave 
SUEY VOY COx creieters Bieie or otis.c1 vie; 0p 18)! 6. ojeié ve'cse roils toys trerea rns Eddie Mann 
Lefty RIBQTL AO Fee Cietee sete ole ses o carte 63/5 vee Gordon Conover 
Were Oma orcleis syalats sieierakaycrel ee: a0%0\ a /S:ejolevevereieigieelelelete lassie Leo Pardello 
SL cee mt AES oh SAO GACT ED AR Se PORCH Shirley Wynne 
a TPOtT KHUWH ASF LNG! DISET sce ccieieicies crelete v crerets Jack Dempsey 
MFO GALLE ee eee ce ae ene Gal ie crelere cio Re bine ee olouaieierate Henry Clark 
MOIS PETIAEI CR NRCITIOY <a phe cies hal isis plein ial ia el te bate sie siete) E, J. Le Saint 
ee! PRAMET gs ecvtre tee ionts 18 aes alaly > pects is epiciac ie Ralph Smith 
MRACl echciatermreeeie aearavels's e oitins tare om aie/ere pie aie onetoterettre sie rerakr Frank Callahan 
DIARY Ree Ree pb cis hcinie wie seb tie Ce Deeie ie ee Meee Ee Dan Kelly 
BSP tote rcuchereteate <a cfaisict tors Stat ty ances ecreten erat tos eicta sas uarany Alan Allyn 
"het tie OCIS.) cdots ot inctoicteciste Noite ctaarelare eaten cle teutte a Jerry Luvadis 
BLNOE eT RCORG Sasi Latest ture merece cece ne “Ttalian Jack’? Herman 
Peer a eon Lee ace hte. eens eee tone Anthony McCauliffe 
PL RRO Serr RAO 5c. vleb ccssieicie, siete euler iatsto.e'chistaeipahiats Victor Kilian, Jr. 
MM ROeT PET DY Si iy reel cee ee ear e ise eat e hee mete Neil Malloy 
TCA PaO CITY MNS ties NSE NS 8 GES oie Se eee Cae Tait eee John Kelly 
SREPERCESS etoile Clarins tle erie we aetna titan en a oar eT Joe Bernstein 
CAIN OUDCOTS 5p. cas'< co. gps cus cia bypreie te fess ieteiarne & ohana aie Joe Humphreys 
BAUS HKAUMOUNCE! ia <feis so Oe ro cease moet asic one areas Norman Pearce 


Acts I, II and III.—In a Barber Shop, at Chuck Sloan’s, and in 
Madison Square Garden. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Both Tiger Dillon, the heavyweight champion, and Steve 
Logan, his manager, are in love with Shirley the manicurist. 
Steve tries to doublecross the Tiger, first by lying to Shirley and 
later by conspiring with Chuck Sloan, the big gambler, to force 
Shirley to put powders in the Tiger’s drinking water. The Tiger 
remains true to his old alma mater, however, and knocks his 
opponent’s block practically off the night of the big fight. 


* THE NEW MOON 
(309 performances) 


A romantic musical comedy in two acts by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, 2nd, Frank Mandel and Laurence Schwab, music by Sig- 
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mund Romberg. Produced by Laurence Schwab and Frank 
Mandel at the Imperial Theatre, New York, September 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Waele sree paren tereis che stellsie) oivasiole ojeieceleious, :04s sa lataife wie, slp:apieus Marie Callahan 
ME OBSLE NITE ESOT OLN eae us cote (ous cejeieiejis ors Loisie,«i0it\ojeyexe,0,n\ele <torelebdrs Pacie Ripple 
Gaptainceauus Uy Al emste alsin sialaisis sisys'cie sce <pleiea's aie Edward Nell, Jr. 
Wilbostrbe iti neath oo costo eisr cis es tedele nie aio ie-aoo bares pip piease-p ayaiave Max Figman 
ROW CEL Maye eta ee a aia alee saauel Sora Se ernie le ere « vie sia aaraie’s Robert Halliday 
PAS eich 0b Cot ily casas in cbs toler io vate skate us se sleshoie'ca vs WS yore ave nl pun yole elle are OTe Gus Shy 
IBS Tre Satep J GAH TAO OA SB ADD COAT OO CTE ACI ooemantT Nn ee Lyle Evans 
MNROGME SN Caled <i tesed toe sete .sie4 <hekeiol cL okss 915i s\eheanjsascseedsasjeingelstsia.eceiac Earle Mitchell 
INE fet PAINT Weta hetera axe carn cis icuslea iar dieieseie Spa sie wisislsie ee Oa eee S's Evelyn Herbert 
IPrOnGielamrOs othe, PAVED «4.5 sissiqern sos erelndececwic oie es a Daniel Barnes 
PP borarese | Gi08 ss cares ose oieva:e 6 gioverasudteievsveiee bie euaid wis bib lap Fs a0 1s. Olga Albani 
BAN SOpIREVICSEOW ce ave% esis alosoeateicle a sreratevs cues eteinawic wa ee alain Herman Belmonte 
oe DENVER ot UCU RO OBOC On HOTU CDEC ROO UC OOO ree Edith Sheldon 
Piniligpcmasita seca dc deachdd ecm ede oak cease Snes as William O’Neal 
Chotiide Bomtbaste socio cies sieve cistvisisue 5Wep aisle ies es a8 are Esther Howard 
aie kettey sacteie later: jalaisis ol ela wletasdee ores Gass euedls) & the ma Mees atte Thomas Dale 
Eaptatm De jeanne a s/stesftaiets watalehe Siastehs wed al ayers bo tea eee Lester Dorr 
The Dancers..... Me eile och che a: ctebates a7she te cvs selec tote rea ae Rosita and Ramon 
AD Hem VSI Cla MS 1 ete. asec a oiscks vs! ctehese chores (ote Hernandez Brothers Trio 


Act I.—Grand Salon of Monsieur Beaunoir’s Mansion Near New 
Orleans, and at the Chez Creole. Act I].—Scene 1—The Deck of 
“The New Moon” and on an island. 

Musical numbers staged by Bobby Connelly. 

Robert, bondman to Monsieur -Beaunoir in New Orleans in 
1788, is in love with Marianne Beaunoir. Robert is also a noble- 
man in his own right, but cannot tell because the police of Paris 
are looking everywhere for him. When the police find Robert 
they start back to Paris with him. Marianne is on the same 
boat. There is a mutiny, the bondmen come into power, every- 
body goes ashore and gets married and a new republic is founded. 
But Marianne, her pride hurt, at first refuses to marry Robert. 
It takes him the rest of the evening to convince her. 


ELMER THE GREAT 
(40 performances) 


An American comedy in three acts by Ring Lardner. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
September 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mime antes. cesses ccisiee SH0600 qonndoosawa occ Walter Huston 
ANA SMR Gc THe ininioatate cicis a «piste o cis\cie aide oleisis'a Siesta Wjain'e vic Lida MacMillan 
Millay Me peey Parente ay eisiisssfa.n: oie sleiplnie 7s) sie) a1s1e ols slwelers ee siajsie:s Thomas V. Gillen 
Ae ITeN MP Oke sla rsialioxsusieiese ious s 1s iousiete nie etoile pialew eur wieaeie Nan Sunderland 
SEALE AEs Red Sareea «e aici siaie’eiw'e Jers) sees aia ss eaidle’l a cadreices Kate Morgan 
ON? LESIEST OO 7 PAOD REO UC CODD OUT OOCR ODEO DOO Otc oT Edith Luckett 
Maes Bie g FRCS OR crate 6 yaa ip Lass piano ious swe eis pin al ease Ta casaverV ce bre aa Mark Sullivan 


ASU Viel Pe Oe 2S Sara O oud CUCOT OOOO Ta OO CCe TOU Momo f Tom Blake 
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Fivelyit Core yd icies-:<nreiasaiibpals cl ein old infer ereleisiee Katharine Francis 
Some of the Regulars of a N. Y. Baseball Club: 

Dave “Walker sce ies secs cote iee vor a eiats 2. aisha aie Harold Healy 
Gabby, Stuttomisp a cicas canis srersisteiisisteistniatesveltis e\alelsya Rodney Hildebrand 
Rit ‘Uaraheiis o7 45065 aca eee eee ak Cees hs eee Barney Thronton 
Kid Crowley tivs <vie a wee pentane eieis Gte.cctlow ore ov eue al hee Gordon Hicks 
Grouth Stevens occ nv sie oieioeie oie vais ove a cinieie ieeres George Sawyer 
Bone vw Bonham co. Ss dines we tiorescrs elo tess io 10101210) inves leeio iets wie Bill Bender 
qobasy A TIDOCE croft ek earebete te tetote robes ete te Thavctove ve reitesotiare corer Henry Shelvey 

OBEY) IN GORA ere g-c:cis ered aie Chalets aes vis Site's: siersievel eye evsteleteinste Dan Carey 
OddsOldatwictvies Gav aiensciickies cies oe es c\vinisrem stares Charles Johnson 
SLAP MS tO Seow Wievnia or staiptalel ovsintoleaial et ola oy arate ef elero: etetersieteheters Jack Williams 
Pigherlip Healy ices es ceae ws whokinines ch.ce ceeds anwar Jack Clifford 
Pinks) Doyle csi as kes ees ecw eaas s <we ashe pemnom mile Ted Newton 
Wg BA Teese erate so wiv otete is ios ele eure ieieieye {e114 le tevelere mere Fred de Cordova 
Bis Mirit oly cere wtatetnte cietorely sieratare yi p19 era glcters) srstere ..Edgar Eastman 
Joe Mullen. .. Everett Surratt 
Oscar. .txini. .D. J. Hamilton 
Mr. Grayson.. ...++.John Pierson 
Mr. Stillman. . ..Arthur Finnegan 
ACE PEMARE ES cycle loro o ato esatelinrel cael y kag: oe) etaiwievel eberoverebap erevisrerens Edwin Walter 
Martha seeeet vnc eet wise os ou a isie'e 5,0 ia ie enlals SNE Mary Lohman 


Act I.—The Kane Homestead at Gentryville, Indiana. Act II.— 
A Room in a Hotel—Training Quarters—Fort Gregg, Florida. Act 
III.—The Club House in St. Louis and back in Indiana. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Elmer Kane, solid bone above the ears but the best pitcher 
in the Three-I league, refuses to leave Gentryville, Ind., because 
secretly he is in love with Nellie Poole, who owns the grocery 
for which he drives the delivery wagon. Not even an offer from 
the New York Giants can tempt him. Guessing his secret, Nellie 
fires Elmer. Then Elmer goes to New York, muddles through 
a wonderful season, wins most of his games, takes to gambling, 
retains little besides his shirt and is tempted to throw a deciding 
game to get himself out of a mess. A way is found for him to 
come through clean and take Nellie home. 


JARNEGAN 
(136 performances) 
A play in three acts by Charles Beahan and Garrett Fort, based 
on Jim Tully’s novel. Produced by Charles K. Gordon and 


Paul Streger at the Longacre Theatre, New York, September 24, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Jack Jarnegan ois «vei ee sleies alee es ea imate eietavisieinne oie Richard Bennett 
Edward Bertiard i241; assccwm saeiewc save senmeen aoe ee Robert Cain 
Nathan Leedman......scsccescsvveecrvevengens Hooper L, Atchley 
Daisy ‘Carolseais sivas dsmes deta fos oe Pate a cetig Rte Joan Bennett 
Pauline Clare ys. s.i< 20004 v0 vs 50 pasa seb bs awa seenne Wynne Gibson 
Alice STOLEN. 6.ccdccvcads cdeeaidts ciate vp ial etcetera Ruthelma Stevens 
Dorothy ‘Chester . ites :s:s'e/s: jets wen'nch ohiaklow ait saiee Margaret Mower 
Pinmy Fallon’: ss ics sss ose s cath batkehesieees teens Fee James H. Bell 


Yacob. -Isaacas. 5% vss wu Gatbive we hiele’ Gives shee eee James R. Waters 
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Pdtisym Braclywotre ter overereloveioteleveve se/ousveieiw-eve%s’o rev /evelerenheniotace Henry O’Neill 
Weelrriaa ee cvetctt ete el avetetateletolererntesavensicvatane “accisiesocoxeseveraiarclarere Beatrice Kay 
Gerry am Laie allyepeee Venay evento t syaia’s-ccete e laiaie:e ely rorleie lete- lala oiskere Edith Arnold 
Sally setae cist tetonses sole emiatace ci suaveceus oe.giecels iesete © eee areas Dennie Moore 
Mirsih Crossimadtn.cofstere lee verotsieile ienere ta Gusisieleveneottavoasinvesens eueuavorwiate Mabel Allyn 
RES Dceeree trans ate ac ral er atotatiane fatter Stet sh. ci i:oyisea\ 7 6s 6 Suéves ey oxerayacevanel Sete Jack Klendon 
INTIS Secret dete mete oh hat ctekere eb aha tevonevelacs inyerexapavaiavejete ereroiets; atoneiete Angela Raigh 
Wiatchmantiers acer iniien ctocteltin eis cleisiste ctees a Neatateieie eine Walter Plinge 
Waid Seite arcvcveleisic se teiminrsyersrt sive e/sre"lere a <6 OOOO OC 5 ae: Betty Jordan 
Dan cersareaa eas shia sislarns ele icles Saes's:s Sei alea ateala sia Lillian Gibson 


Guests at Leedman’s Party—Mindelle D’Or, Betty James, Polly Pey- 
ton, Renee Shepard, Claudia Delys, Eleanor Cabot, Peggy Blair, 
Velma Forrest, Lucy Dietz, Louise Dear, Helen Nafe, Dorothy 
Young, Violet Gray, Marian Martin, Elmer Barlab, S. K. Benyon, 
Moss Fleisig, Guido Alexander, Samuel Levine, Frederick Rudin, 
Maynard Holmes, Lionel Stander, Ralph Willard, Robert B. Nel- 
son, Eddie Court, Harry Schaefer, Frank Ross, Jack Reiger 
Act I.—Outer Office of the Pioneer Studio, Hollywood. Act II.— 

qeterene'a Office at the Metropolis Studio. Act III.—Leedman’s 
ome. 
Staged by Richard Bennett. 

Jack Jarnegan, one of the rougher but better directors of pic- 
tures in the Hollywood studios, casually takes under his pro- 
tection a young girl named Daisy Carol, come to make her for- 
tune on the screen. Daisy is seduced by Edward Bernard, a rival 
director, and the night she dies from the effects of an illegal 
operation Jarnegan gets drunk, invades a Hollywood party and 


violently proclaims his disgust of the game. 


THE WAR SONG 


(80 performances) 
An American play in three acts by The Spewacks and George 
Jessel. Produced by Albert Lewis and Sam H. Harris at the 
National Theatre, New York, September 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Whack ARecan ages ddoouognbogandobo acon puuSUgENEDDOd Clara Langsner 
Social Worker... .ccccccecscecscc se secccoveseccscs Lda Heinemann 
Dn he RGR S clad sond Coo Gab oadinens BoUd GaOmOUoOnarec Shirley Booth 
AIMS OV ATIGOM c «c-cls irre cierare (eleictonete omievetetelcveieoiovele (shers atele Raymond Guion 
Sal lyme Oss rete irre. .creleieieie sieneKelelovetarecs Sdn sockhobosogasc «Lola Lane 
TERIA WW ASTIEr. sinteysvehapare oid aievalal s.cxatareyenatel al eels ais cane svere shafebesehors Paul Ker 
cia RIROSEM eiciays > chetersiensiele/tle wietolers.o\<jeusrsstheeloreiaiss afeveiereicte George Jessel 
InG)s) IDUAE oo dGo oben an abooRone nooopDounDo doco odddD Edward iter 
IDSs, sb guiin a goanUam a 005 AbOOHO AOhe GOnD OOOO Ono O0.0e Ted Athey 
PivilianeOHicet code seine siete siohe Ja) tislele eicleieie slots siekalatorare Frank Spelvin 
Ise IW. NPig ekg aa oo 5 COO DELO BOGSEC DEON CHORD OD SOOO RE Charles Peters 
PLL Vem ATES eT Kim Sitetetetn sere iaie sie o «'t/ealelsic ate treuelsielelets William Gargan 
(Pry clarcigmViintercsa csi ucts. cisietlalsieletayels otctacieletehe ote Joseph Latham 
First Sergeant Michael Gilhooley.............++00.- Clyde Franklyn 
Captain Conroy... . sce cesces sec creececeescccesess Charles Wilson 
Pe lveMelio Sou DOtHAM ni sraleeibelsaleie aiais stehepurte viele toieial oie Peter K. Hawley 
IMarpacing mote Phew Vic) IgG.) Alss\ «1c ersisie) elaue/eiotele aheteie cleiere lc Edwin Jerome 
Corporale Ringling a. iu sactesie sis 0 se sierits’ 6 sinseraccsustenaenges Paul O’Brien 
Priv. Chickopopolis......... ala nlgroreh eve; sate ales slpelarerassonecers H. C. Warren 


Priv. Rudy Shorer..... Se orale eisiarevers Dieleldlolsteletseicls) ele eieres en Lm aSeTISOM 
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Mrs, James Perkins. accesesechereses ress seeeese--Patricia Kenny 
German Operator... dion shane er eResesbrsn casey Lieut. Paul Schultz 
View Bergen ve. ssiuvictseeaverdamenebes ets Major S. Albon Rumann 
Brinker holt (tis.c s. cedawnecadcudscsan qaastase Capt. Herman Lehmann 
Major Von Stoch.-cscasukueseuborb ashe eoesece Col. Edmund Loewe 
Geemani Serueantyiccyeiecesetatgin ote citiels c.nisieiessi sinjeyereialeys Lieut. Hans Golle 
Ficst) Geraran )Guard.cicheweeenerakioesocreseerne Harry Von Zynda 
Second German Guard....... Retard: Savaila e/aferals siaeiecais(CArtunn ONIe 
Dhird (German: Guatdicc vec chee eed vena Fos ce sisidwes .+...-Harry Bass 


Act I.—Home of the Rosens, New York. Act II.—Orderly Room, 
Camp Upton. Act III.—Back of the Lines in France. 
Staged by Albert Lewis. 

Eddie Rosen, a talented song plugger and the support of his 
mother, widowed by the Spanish-American war, is drafted in the 
Great War and grows increasingly rebellious as the trouble goes 
on in France. Few of the breaks are his and he is a terrible 
soldier. He loses his girl, his sister gets into trouble, he follows 
her seducer into the German lines and is taken prisoner the day 
he hears of his mother’s death. 


ADVENTURE 
(23 performances) 
A new play in three acts by John Willard. Produced by Ber- 
nard Steele, Inc., at the Republic Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MEW os sista visce caisOha cease UTA ea ye sdls ahstenue eis ose nie (oethie eae ....-Ruth Hunter 
POC e siecle cise s em ta ete eds leialore Sete eee titer tes wins Otte Richard Bengal 
Clesketicn kp - aha sopateve Seeds RO oP eb «Rema bees Wee Harold Kennedy 
Colonel Steksor as. ssuseis'éa.0,0s 2 esse vans CRI LE ein tao Joseph Eggenton 
Michael O1Ssahe. .3&. Jnvcvecee nes cakee aan Seo ---John B. Litel 
het IMGr With cls wisi o ctaisin clo celsefare aisvorers.etetere ietaa/oietoreieternte elen Mayon 

olores Elampton iiss cm cise #\e sis(c(o/e'snisiae oi plaisieisiels vieielas Roberta Arnold 
SSSPIGEL: “i515 <}a'e'«/« tie ¥ie,0 plone clase viele ele late « =/e a)oets ea «..+.Clyde Dilson 
ira Perders. <cite> coiawe givisae eveiecins o0s eee oie J. Gordon Kelly 
POA 225 Oe ca Sb cs Bae eee Sate RRS S ENTER NE CEEREERE Rollo Lloyd 
eCond Herder. wc) sik onteleelstels/ole vle/acietielstele es mram leet Ernie Teele 
Atel TWENS: ss 5:5.6 0105.) Spe sem ok < SORMER OE Harry D. Southard 
Steve [ane Wes sso cncs hss tGawadeeddapesaeeetenee es Leo Kennedy 
Jed Hamotons sisits sts ks ah eichk cok vi woe sree’ William Ingersoll 


Act I.—Lobby of a Small Family Hotel, Uptown, New York City. 
Act II.—The Grand Hotel, Bitter Creek, Wyoming. Act ITI.—Sitting 
Room in the Hampton Ranch House. 

Staged by Bernard Steele and Rollo Lloyd. 


Michael O’Shane, soldier of fortune after the war, meeting 
Dolores Hampton under romantic circumstances in New York, 
follows her to her father’s ranch in the west and accepts a job 
fighting her father’s cattlemen to protect the grazing range for 
the sheep interests. Bad Man Angel Evans tries to get him, 
but Michael shoots first and Dolores keeps her man. 
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CHEE-CHEE 
(31 performances) 
A musical narrative in two acts by Fields, Rodgers and Hart. 
Produced by Lew Fields at the Lew Fields’ (Mansfield) Theatre, 
New York, September 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AC Bannehe eiiss snc escddewtes eae Oereineere e's’ o bueiele earn Ralph Glover 
TTOR EL Metter rcic late lelete net tstorereraiotes steels eiele seis s:$ ais ssevsle love oei'd Alan Lowe 
PPR CCTEE AO =F Ce rere teisroielols’slotwinrerelstehevoiielelenevehe}eiors; 0.095 overs Stark Patterson 
DER WWECee eis Le iseik aie sisi Ris Wh ool ewiwia alee ce'swie es Betty Starbuck 
MET EUS Late ote fos loyal) teota fae tescaa afore tatehene te sors Ws sale vols veue eres deca we George Hassell 
Miss Smile of a Rose at the Dawning of Spring...... Dorothy Roye 
BE Pre CenGts ccs Sec are ic chaise ib Niele cle'sa\s 0 eseis William Williams 
Oh Chee ie oie « <haials alepe sige 40'sis. store minis ssioleie sep siaisiaciele Helen Ford 
Sarre NOG tare sicie aloe s hinveve o ctsie'e tele setae te ee tloiciaie elewlelsiciaiwin cle George Ali 
A Very Narrow-Minded Owl............cccccecses William Griffith 
Tnnikeep evi icicieis o1sisieisic sisiel ols alalel-(sis otateientoteacias he eletereyetars ele Philip Loeb 
Mhek Tartar’ Chreficscise ste esc saeieka carte aoe. mee een ..George Houston 
WVeader of Khonghouses..j<jat\s cereieis sive oie eo wciecsisiai are Marshall Bradford 
Radiancevand Pelicity:. 35 sss. as oo-slejeimsie ole dengan <e William Griffith 
Protandity and Meditations suteleicicis vciciaicic vars © ojeieieiais cis als Philip Loeb 
Plofy ME Mper Or sods £5... acc sim sid oles este ole Masinlcdsibs slela ale Ralph Glover 
Damesngy hd ols sa saa blocks stevseie bare Se 'ea:e pia Masa Sanami, Violetta Aoki 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Corridor in the Palace of the Holy Emperor. 
2—The Road to the Future. 3—A Wayside Tavern. Act II.—Scene 
1—A Forest. 2—Visiting Day at the Monastery of Celestial Clouds. 
3—The Gallery of Torments. 4—The Palace. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich and Jack Haskell. 

Li-Pi Siao, grand eunuch at the court of the Holy Emperor, is 
eager that his son, Li-Pi Tchou, should succeed him as chief guard 
of the harem. Both the boy and his bride object. Being banished 
they take to the road, suffer trying adventures, are returned to 
the Palace and believe themselves defeated. A way is found, 
however, for Li-Pi Tchou to keep both the job and his peace of 


mind. 
FAST LIFE 


(21 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and John B. 
Hymer. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Ambassador Theatre 
New York, September 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mildred vAllen.. .2.icccscsnes Vase asa San end oohacadd Dorothy Payne 
MRS VM ET alata rocco tose ees te nip ia wis Loe Classis ehpiolowskensle ce Donald McClelland 
ES REESG MAVV EMEA TI 95h oo sonal auesbnajnsecaacreuere|steeysuesahciesexeyoxegere ....Frank Reyman 


he NCTE ED EAC ota a ane cial eiereisicierstalsplaieasbiplal sieleigts -+ee.Anne Tarnoff 
Olam Mercere srelate diclatstenstevaisitie atevarccarerccenesteievalsieis "oles sca -Mabel Williams 
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Gladys ‘Tticket osc craw slaieserccelotstetetatare’eis'el slele’el ses.» ele inal Muriel Robinson 
Charles Percy. csc cet occas Helene op ses stele aierns Walter Tyrrell 
Douglas Stratton, vic sce crete eererie ei cia aelsraectals alee Donald Dillaway 
Patricia. Masors cs c+ « derlecwiete iia chases: Ole esleleis Claudette Colbert 
Christina “J olinsotl ss. scene eres esata a sok en teretnie siete Irene Cattell 
Donald Bliss ir sy <a .v croterterctetordl date fo lste telat ate/e' ol chetetine Wells Richardson 
Chester” Palmer ies ¢ ota priser Meine aise one ecc0e dcese,ehelapale Chester Morris 
Jim’ Taylor)? Doorman: o6% as. t stents lets. oc el ors lee el ereta tans Robert Toms 
Cl y der Darter ciclo as:dteisvelarctack cieislosete ting, Seo <1nir-cr4 laa Frank A. Howson 
Richard Palmer. ..e.ecceccesecc secs ccsserssecccecs William Morris 
Bradford Palmers denne cten cies alee Ute cise icrs <telereierete Crane Wilbur 
olin SEL Olmess pena einstein riatpis acs cars. cies sicfearoren Frederick Earle 

Ward» Hallidayccec sci stetec rere ilc ois «tx niyodiny ea acetneinrs Paul Wilson 
Andrew eStiattin svete ieieie cates cre bieloveieisls s apeveule C. Edwin Brandt 
Biirton weal oacersciseicsrecirinitieistais shee ois'.c oles areiarayers is toilets Thomas Irwin 
Oe BG al ARC MOC CS HinGior Cone p OUD COR ODD OLDS Robert Toms 
Press Carroll cscs oar eaas Tasso enor eeruuene Adrian Morris 
Datel Coleman yacrricek teres cies oes scissors ewer Jean Clarendon 
INEGTO SRO cretion cine e cile «claude val cae's Genie aeipaley Vincent Gulliver 
Wictita cement his ta sie ence kan rs cepous saci sepianis Goo Chong 
G@haplatsy O20. ctivtss dete teat n. biade's a¥eie Se Moe wradglowtels Frank B. Miller 
Daren Gopi eae a cpte cite tiie as sos) «eis p54 «co ae cistnininis viele John Burch 
Waetonmatenre se eicleistneimieimisin ste! nle ers ard nals ee aieieieeiars Frank Graham 


Act I.—Douglas Stratton’s Apartment. Act II.—The Executive 
Mansion. Act III.—Scene 1—lInside the Prison. 2—Electrocution 
Chamber. 3—Executive Mansion. 

Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 

Rodney, Douglas and Chester all love Patricia Mason. Patricia 
prefers Douglas and marries him secretly. When she sneaks back 
to his apartment after a party Rodney follows. Finding them 
in bed and refusing to believe their explanation, Rodney becomes 
abusive. In the hall, as he is leaving, he is shot and killed. 
Douglas is arrested, tried, convicted and sentenced to the chair. 
Pleas are made to the governor, who is Chester’s father. Every- 
thing failing Chester confesses that he is the murderer. Doug 
is freed and the governor has to see his own son go to jail. 


BY REQUEST 
(28 performances) 
A new comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, September 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Willian: Abbotts. 6. aie des Varese hs old oa Sis ota xine Elliott Nugent 
JEAN ADDO oss, 2 0: arse" ciespioaye els Ficcomsini stereos Norma Lee 
John Hector Henry.5. o.s «: sice.< cnictoisls eights terre J. C. Nugent 
Claudia) Wiyntl, cgrcinsisc toy sietins.cisie«.alsia's rn steers +....Werree Teasdale 
Hal Cortias: soc me steccirsieie aetale sisi ats On Bes oriasestere Grant Mills 
Judith Swan sc 5 sobs sules-veniaan coc steee Eleanor Winslow Williams 
Hreddie Page 2 sa scutes aie rons tae oe ree ene Harry McNaughton 
Antonio Rink. fssck ccs ek cy0e 5.4 aale eee ada ece Jules Epailly 
Getald Onglow Sl c24 US Siih cs aks se DRS CARRE CER een. Wills Claire 
The. Pullman’ Porter.s'. cn nse eih withers bes Gkiete Charles Halton 


fe "Red ‘Cap 2s oi5c5. esas acn aha rec eteseatas Milton C. Herman 
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Acts I_and II.—Abbott’s Apartment, New York City. Act III.— 
On the Bar Harbor Express. 
Staged by the authors, 


William Abbott of Ohio, in New York looking for a corre- 
spondent’s job, becomes seriously interested in Claudia Wynn 
and promises to travel companionately with her as far as Bar 
Harbor. When Mrs. Abbott arrives and learns the truth she 
frankly requests her husband to go on with his affair and gather 
experience while he may. But she secretes herself in the same 
Pullman and when William’s courage fails the wife is there 
to reclaim him. 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 
(34 performances) 
A play in three acts by Moliere, adapted by F. Anstey. Pro- 
duced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, Eva Le Gallienne, Di- 


rector, at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, October 1, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Musion Master sc acres i cic crore licteterosteUisto «cielo eisisie atest eve John Eldredge 
IN IC OLS sre c eaie inks oe. cre ass aanie oisaleseyeNoieusyer.sveyare sees Beatrice de Neergaard 
MAN CHIgM AST a cioereyfaveisisiersietarsielersiore cieketslersietain sete ieai er J. Blake Scott 
IME OULGAIM es rece a jein wrereracaiele) ereve cyasa sie 'sieie slave sus]e sists pcisievele Egon Brecher 
Baptiste....... Rites (ororererstetsieletsereie Mersie are sintsicisic cierctersse ets Walter Beck 
ECONCRULACK E75 caiese eloete cesta tee aisiaine tices eraie alors eys\e bsela saver: s Robert Ross 
IMitstem Master Sie Up ilirccrstesonstotel oletelstalotel eV avalateiatstersievore Adelle Schuyler 
PSMCIA ee Ma Stet Ns ak torscois ivhelceve¥ape ore ile lol evelieifonecevereleve ere raieieteie’e Paul Leyssac 
Professor ofa E HtlOsOp liyic/sisjeselels/sic1s:ercleielersieherevescrsielenc\ oleh ate Sayre Crawley 
Madame Jourdain............. ago Joon aoe oosmesoonuEE Alma Kruger 
Dorante, Comte De Chateau-Gaillard............... Donald Cameron 
IRGC. Tigi Elina arcin to pine COCO UOUEOnInG HOG Doe Ria Mooney 
GACONTEMID ID IS sa cisteleclaiersiale etelere) s.ehaterstercversisieLelesiaveie ie. Harold Moulton 
Covielletr ca. cine ce cei stosientel s siskeras/ersiaceis e(sistios. ce J. Edward Bromberg 
EU as tree vebate iors tate fore er ccc seaicoatersie) Sleteretahetore etscalle a cicierelersiereus’e Lewis Leverett 
LEE AI Eien A og Ada 660 04 B04 ON OU GNOOCOOME BOOB OUNCS Landon Herrick 
WP OTIMEME sche osaie je custo Tesetsialel clench dese diolsial's| @1s)e) ei piecsivcuateip/eieuels Mary Morris 
ADA terete aietorsieievays ieVicisveneieusieisvolete’eleveraiesane e106 SosGaaoacd Harold Francis 
Goolklst Assistants elereisielereveileraseie catch eseteelaisiele eer Vernon Jones 
ANCEES te slsitsalclerciece pravalort ine date ciate J. Blake Scott, Jocelyn Gordon 
IMDESICIANS sielets <, 010,015,010, 058 Theodore Zarkevich, Constantine Shevtchen, 

Peter Tcharkovsky, Abraham Batken, Paul Zamulenko 
mlavesertemicshiacdsc sels scenes omiie uneee Herbert Shapiro, Ted Fetter 
Dancing Dervishes......... Margaret Love, Glesca Marshall, Jocelyn 

Gordon, Robert Ross, Lewis Leverett, Landon Herrick 
Maiti accn sasclesie eves AMS le cate din Dale ic alawraray ated aie evetnaIete John Eldredge 
Giests cremictetaie cicioial No. ereid oGletelels,<ieiejeke.e Agnes McCarthy, Leslie Cooley 


Acts I, II and III.—At M. Jourdain’s House. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 
The ridiculous Jourdain, grown rich, seeks to buy social posi- 
tion and to ape the manners and customs of his betters. He 
is amusingly exposed but is too ignorant to appreciate the joke. 
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WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED 
(40 performances) 
A satire of the Victorian era arranged by Nigel Playfair. 
Produced by Charles L. Wagner at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


THE PROLOGUE 


Vincent Crile sistas elelaie aie 6 iors bins wielala svelelere,eelere Halliwell Hobbes 
Nicholas Nickleby... ...-Mylor Merriam 
SUT cya aie oa tain bi inisia stb a idinior ois 'b ale wid sjatatare whorevielaisiaiet Parker Mills 
Mes. Vincent iG@rtmimlest acct icced oe La thane sap e's eye's Nell Carter 
Misa iNinetta Crimes Fc sieieicissve'c 0's « ¢ sia,000 vis ee mveseie Maureen O’ Moor 
Mes Bolait. t5.2 siete occ ¢ eemcgte Pecietaw 4/05 enaiy odiche ino. aceioveo 6 Harry Hilliard 
IMP Men Villecweeecitiesbiae te criss ¥.¢:siece ofc atavelarsiove.cvals John Troughton 
Se otal ete eA tI DCL IW aewin bvsievele\sis:e ris iaieiwielsinvere oie sip lwvale Byron Russell 
Ming) Btawased, sae a) one tae + cainablese ile «onks mute we ave Nancy Bevill 
Misa Sieivawrity bak cciecscaltes cc.chis ce eres ots ste elereles Margaret de Mille 
Mass UONEVELIEC. deuce > ten dolents pss doises beiike Nancie B. Marsland 
MM pest ehia tcausits ocsttrd cca dees cna sisioteuc kone ah Hilda Plowright 
Wes SneveWices «tistics Sots dietctelaits ovale cate reals © Geiss eels J. P. Wilson 
WES DIUM GIOLS oretts nis pc's ieie o:0%e lbs ipso 70'' wie rst ip’ ol, 'p1ocatoroleteiavareue/ o/s Lee Elmore 
Master Crtsmmlesi ciiviccic.c vce cevaic.c he crsinre cole sciee pees s.8' Hugh Miller 
Master Ps eCrunimles . oc sisiciea.0 stevwselsva: aeselarsse winless aie Geoffry Harwood 


Scene—The Stage of the Portsmouth Theatre, 1827. 


THE PLAY 
GEORGE BARNWELL OR 
THE LONDON MERCHANT 
A Tragedy in Three Acts by Mr. George Lillo 
First Played, June, 1731 


EROFOWSOOU SE Mile eel bee uh cena reaeunerh re Mr. Vincent Crummles 
Saree: Barwell, cos sp seseeverss sono esbe sours Master Crummles 
Pederic AP EsemMans. oo ice scree oie e:cleloisveisriaptanetos els Master P. Crummles 
MaAviIGe sheets vas eas ed aeeaewesst sce es Vee Miss Ninetta Crummles 
Meat Willaads ins saws osneweerltare tesla Mrs. Vincent Crummles 
Luey (Servant) oi. o0ten s4 she ss b OmRv a esse bE RES Miss Snevellicci 
Blan CServantyy oxic ost. ive e's a ote lee ele Mr. Snittle Timberry 
The Entértainment. 200%. 3% 25000 sees Mr. Folair and Miss Bravassa 
Uncley Batiiyell, sx ints bees 2 mesa eases seek e ee eee Mr. Snevellicci 
ORicers, WS arlerae sttee'nivc w ctaints ceicle'e'« Mrs. Grudden, Miss Belvawney 
Servants, Crowd, etes dais e dice dele -Mr. Lenville and Mr. Fluggers 
THE HARLEQUINADE 
Clawnsab he mic tie wieoaee act See hice.s TIM eae datetatetistoiicte Mr. Lenville 
Piantaloon <cst3 swe wae omlee s.teae hee eee ..-Master P. Crummles 
Harlequin, . givens cs ceeae elcled dd cdecls Delo did celaeletctste Miss Belvawney 
Columbinel esas. eS atk ee sececeeccesee Miss Ninetta Crummles 


Staged by Halliwell Hobbes. 


The troupe of players Nicholas Nickleby knew are followed 
through a performance of “George Barnwell or the London Mer- 
chant,” an eighteenth century curiosity which at one time was 
performed by command of the London authorities as a warn- 
ing to young men of a gay life’s temptations. 
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BILLIE 
(112 performances) 


A musicalization of “Broadway Jones” by George M. Cohan. 
Staged by Edward Royce and Sam Harris, at the Erlanger’s 
Theatre, New York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


WANs = ~Geea GG abet GSUCTOUE LOCO DEC CRN R OO PED EEOC Ere June O’Dea 
(DER ots GSC t's SS BDO SRO O nO Cn OR Cre OSE een Joe Ross 
Bob Wallace -Robinson Newbold 
ee Jones. . ...Joseph Wagstaff 

innie Sheldon... ...Marjorie Lane 
Mrs. Ambrose Gerard. .-Ina Hayward 
Peter Pembroke....... ..-Carl Francis 


Wilbur Cheatington.. 
Sir Alfred Huntington. 
Harry Thompson....... -David London 
Eig itr i irae c xe s\e. ...Richard Barry 


Judge Spotswood. Joseph Kennedy 


ne -Val Stanton 


UPS MEN eae fate se fedsie y= 5946; 5451.05 S531 ai ¥i ss 80 $yey en 0b 94 oy8y ien948i8c 6s Sasasyauspen ssues ae Ethel Allen 
Will. ...Billy Bradford 
Marion .-Marion Hamilton 
(QE ST POE 5 SU a ar ere SP ere ae Charles Sabin 
Diet ile, caiaaeiaea she esis o.p FREE «Larry L. Wood 
GrovernGneld On. obpewisbomer ip sdur es ieobruuieehirisine Albert Froom 
Ladies of the Ensemble, Gentleman of the Ensemble 

Ballet Specialty Dancers...... Anita Avila, Gertrude Stanton, Marie 


Grimaldi, Eddee Belmont, Elvira Gomez, Ruth Love, Mildred 

Glasson, "Martha Galston 

Acts I, II and III.—At the Home of Jackson Jones and in the 
Business Office of the Gum Plant. 

Staged by Edward Royce and Sam Forrest. 

Jackson Jones, wasting time and money on Broadway, in- 
herits his uncle’s chewing gum factory and is all for selling it 
quickly to the gum trust until he meets Billie, secretary to the 
uncle. Billie inspires Jackson with song and story to remain true 


to his uncle’s ambitions as an independent. 


PLEASURE MAN 
(2 performances) 


A comedy drama in three acts by Mae West. Produced by 
Carl Reed at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Sbarambey eS rn ibys ye ce ncrevetetoterafelerstshetole/aieleh heletetelelelelenciace'eevoraie'e Stan Stanley 
Rodrey. “Derrilees cai t ccs vscw tsa sedewetveseesossevss Alan Brooks 
Pont URatidall. ci.002%0. vaso cc eves ccberstiovnvccconessssJayy Holly 
Steve McA ister. csicvs siscncs est be cevsises --»---William Augustin 
Dinlotie wae ites oie cos Ghee ee mleie lo Mrerete sole tetese «-..-Camelia Campbell 


Ted Arnold.......... asoeteraforeteds Wiaters Bejoeieiviae ceeWisicle Gear, Barrier, 
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Mary~Anniccicicsie  aeiceieetofeianne SOSA ERD OSOU GCG. ..Elaine Ivans 
The Bird Of Paradisesdcc atta dele: a «+ oe wolsanis bie elsie Leo Howe 
Tester « Qtteen aiicivecieitis etait toe emis tre sms ese ipl Malate Lester Sheehan 
Edgar “It? Morton. sa. spheairanten pais <loe ole have ca aiersiec Wally James 
Nelli. Mortons. 5:2 2c acon trevetateerelewtersrers sister is sveusvalereiae aoe Martha Vaughn 
"TOO overs sic aviv ie sve aintele rate aretetntefetere?elsuarsye's sieves! o(elel cials/staisiataiels Ed Hearn 
Fritz -Otta nao cats.s sac etiseieite sistant nici ae oie sbala olay lei William Selig 
Herman Ottone. « thetic s see rere ue acica es a.s etisis ee sites Herman Lenzen 
Floss sic cle « Soe x 3:0 Prete cares a sieeisis s Cutie sies o docels Julie Childrey 
BOBBY: distere cle ntemierelorwiesclare ta ete erctoatbals Sowers a iaselore oyaurieie Margaret Bragaw 
SWE «cine avin co s.cccrsisiote orale caqeetnetehe esis o: entanstet atoittetniah ate aia Anna Keller 
Tene dite CENGTarD oly cavbie mig ete loro reveta'e & pieleleteca ale e.epie oleswisteselesre eis Jane Rich 
1 | Eee SCE ACh iGO aaah Ao SOUR AO ae TODS OOAL ccc 1 Frank Leslie 
Bradley aie ioc 5 s5-5 5 «acess tarereteio eve es eevee e #-scaap, #0: «(a oiekets William Cavanaugh 
Peaches iirc sie catia estes mie eset orks. 6 whe env eVelele (praia ore Charles Ordway 
Feta Chee ee rare w ac aln n) ol vatctr ave Aerts alal eter class? Veto! s/etavelo's Chuck Connors, II. 
«5 Ps eat Sho nr ate wi iot cintot eater A mevestotel cl-ole' sists etig a’ ahetisienaia vote tela Fred Dickens 
Mother ‘Goddantiec sos asd eeberia cs setircewncatee oe Harry Armand 
TheilCobra atoccw sree ta As Wel cededs ceed dedvietead Sylvan Repetti 
Bo tarn yh wel civ well tev ololotaletefaratele's"ov'e's ole vie'e la leletntoraforetors (eterna Gene Drew 
RENE) Gils Me ed dae os aaa sie dornisaciesd se ddadelde tee Albert Dorando 
RAG as Fase REA Meee ET PRN A acd Oiag aor ae che Medal eretaes Lew Lorraine 
BiHe Feu Seis rortalers ohats ate chat ot s!0 0 ata aleile\loe ta'eita tes Metaterte Clute o Huddleston 
Sonny rs WaT a alon bhi ctalerie hate we ets 401 Greens cumeae Walter MacDonald 
Ripley? Hetherington oe deidss raed os sade seis cverdetes James F. Ayers 
TSP Ele CHET Iie tard pol avorer chet ie re 0s en) 0! avevecolelato/avalateverets Augusta E. Boylston 
TAZZIC ee eee OU SE SIg S54 5s de Ss SL ESTE HOMER ISS Marguerite Leo 
ER BRIE Rn rate ete cease ol era aN a ot atatsh al vitot al Staal stale! rol stcboho¥otelhetovere te Kate Julianne 
METALS iota hie \eie2a)s iota sloverols/e tate ie talte ly tails areXoratatelste¥etatenatetete ls foteletarors May Davis 
BEEP eee 64.5, 96 PACES KT sl albewS er eRw-eine RES ae TO eR Mae Russell 
Burbank, (Chief vols Police oss: ere\e:siere's-a scarodistarerstoletete Edward Roseman 
Pork ® Chopeicucstiees ci pescereycccev ee hewbine ses Herman Linsterino 
WUMATIOGL Meciscinc sep vas REO Oi eo DT ose RaW deelaa seeds Robert Cooksey 
PE RORL CAGES 7. wn4's nis 6 55a belo oles 0ale von So ob baie ue a eheiets Paul South 


Rodney Terrill, actor, is careless with women. Having wronged 
many the brother of one seeks to incapacitate him for further 
activities and Terrill dies as a result of the operation. The 
murder occurs at a party of theatrical people, largely attended 
by female impersonators. (The police closed the play following 
the second performance.) 


SUNNY DAYS 


(32 performances) 
A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by Clifford 
Grey and William Cary Duncan, from the French of Hennequin 


and Weber. Revived by Montmartre Productions, Inc., at the 
Century Theatre, New York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Wactors Datval vs.4 es cists bis ake ae pines dees ek wiitiessis olstt Bob Lively 
Wanitie.is toss sink ola aatte nek eae rate ene --.--Elyse La Deaux 
Babette 2s we vieguisvawavieae dyes saweleseiete oon ae Elsie Elliott 
taborgette Riis ns 30.65 os vis ae slewee ciegitt metre ciate Phebe Wallace 
Angele) Laie: £2 .s<awsceris os sabe c her Eee Mare ete Ruth Lockwood 
Ginette Wettig. viinbuescun deep aeons chore kebiere Mildred Keats 
Maurice Vani «vcs» sivswcdt nace cot ct wueen eee ome ie Jack Sheehan 


L £00 DOLPsay., sone cccceke vonaelenmaes Pee orice Douglas Leavitt 
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Parls Morello pears oteitearcte sitioste evel aisle sare sale "nae bias Gattison Jones 
AS DRS Eh cay spaistom prerelease Sieieintaeis cia Stare Sa este ee eee Harry Gordon 
UBER PEO i. Haan eRe Torte Kar seb vavione ial ere fier acts soveisqahocetonsanee George Clidd 
Couritess WOAxcmiore sas chase isin cole aie elevavolevere sualsve teresa Verenetta Hoots 
MadamenDoreay,s ssvertejs\als/2 sve) s 'eisieve cis. 6 6 4:0 04/01 ores 3 te Io Audrey Maple 
Rudolph Max...... SHopdnnnonpooudbeccouL Billy B. Van 


Butler cutee cesictesapsicte Fal siolelorelele aisle aca) e\sys/o\e\s sala) sie slate Edward Cobham 
Act I—Shop of “Victor Duval et Cie’’ Florist, Rue de la Paix, 

Paris. Acts II and III.—At Leon Dorsay’s Chateau, Fontainebleau. 
Dances staged by Ralph Reader. 


See “Best Plays 1927-28” 


POSSESSION 
(47 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edgar Selwyn. Produced by Edgar 
Selwyn at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


lard yi ctetetenies alatakeletolelesty ssc/oiateycteveie, stelatete ciazel clecsvens Ghote William Postance 
Georges MOrr OW, sie: sioeraovcis oispereleiwis aisto aigceevs ausrs gece souare George Graham 
Paward ew hitematiec cic cc sacle eee lalele Nee eevee cere Robert Montgomery 
IM ollivaeletissell icra a crarta a, «ata ctertvorg.s: ay tuors wiaets auoneleraors ous ape Edna Hibbard 
ip, 12h Ue biccorls egeeadetnhgooc[ santos ooondonacos od Pierre Watkin 
iMrsirAnnem W bitenaatt cler.st ei evele s celete aistevicleis.oine Margaret Lawrence 
eatery PB eco leis abueseyavcyaie ete ais’ ahale ore ouaje bi aresalotesloieiecerel ere eins Robert Craig 
RACHAEL OR . Meter dette ltoets elise erates ciel S dleta a eleratole aa) esehetara vans Maude Malcolm 
Stanley Wehitemanictacts .ctrvitehers clahoteausta!starsietete eran etoleraiere Walter Connolly 
BidvthemGratic cute sccrsisistercoccoune myereicletetein ere eioinraertence hers Roberta Beatty 
Legere ditrhs Grd ao d.ctn Hono DOOn GMrOro Ho onomo cdoomaa Oo Charles Santon 
DI GctoEn Gra bans felelele sieletsicisievelole olelnlelsisicreisielele sfaletesaieisieisiere Joseph Baird 
(Quite ophionc noc uDbratnopood GnOne HOodnbion PODoeOROcaN Robert Long 


Act I.—Living Room in the Home of Mrs. Anne Whiteman, 
New York City. Act II.—A Room in Edythe Grange’s Apartment. 
Evening of the Same Day (During This Act the Curtain is Lowered 
for a Moment to Indicate a Lapse of Time). Act III.—The Same. 
Three Days Later. 

Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 

Stanley Whiteman, twenty-five years married to Anne, who is 
possessively tender of him, decides he can stand the home situa- 
tion no longer and goes to live with Edythe Grange, who is more 
understanding of his needs and desires. Anne refuses Stanley 
a divorce and is eager to be revenged upon his mistress. Com- 
plications following, Stanley is wounded in Mrs. Grange’s apart- 
ment and Anne moves in to nurse him. In the end she recovers 


her man and takes him home. 


THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE 
(29 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by C. Stafford Dickens. Produced by 
Herman Shumlin, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, October 3, 


1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Aildred « Rakidokasccccsrenoeskehanwaeissno eee William H. Barwald 
Paul) Masochstt... 15% Soe On OLY YOM CE Te .....Ivan Simpson 
Ansche Milosovic. EE Se itor rete Tee Oe ee oe: Zvee Scooler 
Lydia SP ee 0vics onda csseniicerinrobekeasnesae ---.s-Rose Keane 
Wana Lodottekid «ies coco uehawogas ecaceyeesesse ++--Maria Ziccardi 
Peter Kraditebs, .ccktas tos videtctrs outs « sam afc ene seta whe Ian Keith 
Count «V ellenburgs sco.) co kaeeans siting idiaiewiele be deimcaeme Lee_ Baker 
A ‘Sergeant: of) Police :sicicc.cic vices ts aloeislon ofl oreaen ow ... George abe 
See vari tiaisos cs ols.0'S vis sae alee raralawlen tisle’s'olae Ai Ue pietete +--+» George aight 
Elinor, Queen of Moldavia............... Hoek whee ..-.Beatrice Terry 
Alexis, Prince of *Moldavidiecs «psy cscs cc ssc cee gepimeule sees Ian Keith 
Elizabeth, Queen of Wallachiais <asiscracs ode surdioes Charlotte Granville 
Nicolas, King of Wallachiagpesessxemisewuess scr. os »+Hubert Druce 
Katerina, Princess of Wallachia... 0.06 .66.008 Jessie Royce Landis 
Bloridel (sé 2.5-wn.s>.0's xis wee eso Nios tia's eae ee eeintersTes Robert Clear 
ELGG on o50' 56 6ie waive nals aUSPP RIES Cea CMO 6 Hee Pelee 0° Walter Soderling 


Act I.—Scene 1—Stage of the Municipal Theatre, Baroc, Moldavia. 
2—Room at the Royal Palace, Baroc. Act II.—The Royal Palace, 
Dinikar, Wallachia. Act I1I.—The Royal Palace, Baroc. 

Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Peter Kraditch, actor, attacks a crowd of ruffians who would 
kidnap the leading woman of his troupe. Later he discovers 
that one of the ruffians was the Crown Prince. The police take 
Peter in charge. Later Peter is offered his freedom if he will 
substitute for the Crown Prince, who is dissolute, and win the 
hand of a neighboring princess. Peter becomes the Prince, wins 
the Princess and truly loves her. He is about to be deported 
when the Crown Prince disappears and Peter must go on sub- 
stituting. 


LIINVITATION AU VOYAGE 
(19 performances) 
A play in three acts by Jean-Jacques Bernard translated by 
Ernest Boyd. Produced by Civic Repertory Co., at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, October 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Olivier Mailly 2.2). Siscis. 6208 dela Valele igls dap. 0 Paveuls Donald Cameron 
MAGE L OUISES ET Bob spars dea Pe nip See ie’ «pinata kane Eva_Le Gallienne 

TANG sb pccivia Ue oly aeicreys o Rive sis incase eee a Toa e cere Vernon Jones 
MMS Ler relate. Ske cnt « « daping's milblc bee veh’ sige opas mle ---Walter Beck 
PACGUCLINE. siisen eRiiate <le'stec vce Vad slots tis wa as cum ee eee Ria Mooney 
Mis Galaiay:.csc.c sisi nines pis/éve'n eos, manele tle Aas eRe Robert Ross 


Acts I, II_and III.—In the Apartment of Marie-Louise, France. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 

Marie-Louise thinks, when her husband’s partner leaves sud- 
denly for the Argentine, that she is in love with him. She dreams 
of her love and makes much of it until the partner returns. 
Then she discovers that she was mistaken and returns dutifully 
to the arms of the husband who bores her. 
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STRAIGHT THRU THE DOOR 
(44 performances) 


A mystery comedy in three acts by William Hodge. Produced 
by Mr. Hodge at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, October 
4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mewes car trieie(s sustaisin dame tots seus bucteeeke soko os lbs c's oi Jack C. Connolly 
ENTaN Old avast tol siereisishars sialic Btsic's eases sce ec's.0.008 ¢ 4 sie : . Abbott Adams 
BES EE SAVe teeth ps ogous vac olare te eopen le ve ei Selo ASE Paces Drei eierete win Jack Cheatham 
ASIA SPAS VANUG eta 0) 0:0) oicblcu icisanicitic cle oasis esis n'a le e¥ee-tieta.®, Jeanette Fox-Lee 
EAT TAII@ Meteo ua ere a clatstsjensnecaiete oie slower sere ie aisialele © 213.8 William De Rosa 
SNOW SA UTUGETS oscraitc orev ossverore ous) <ceysne ea kaise octets e, eyatala ale, ceoloee John Edwards 
ASN MER OMMAS wiece «raltisje ete se hands Ota rote ema nie" s quale iain .-.Marjorie Lytell 
MUURCHE VL BOMOS, Jit. ai sos o\s cckapeiowitmieccinteisis Sle ceae Leland Chandler 
Wi wserceieiens itt cpeass Ste uaye oisuetate, cnaieee cicbteayeloieus .ess-0 18 Arthur Donaldson 
MMrBmlarciett, Thoma Societies sisysreuee ohlec.oreie «< meena ere ree Ruth Gates 
PADD yak HOMAS, \ayaye cpt vlan bakes aicke s eceelewte s +.cnouaihssfes eh beer Ann Roth 
Biaiseney CN GINAgs sc mu vened hie ais eo's< hare wide ye cases 418 deem ---eWilliam Hodge 
PONT TCHET SPOOL « srayereteis cleceiavavere eke bios Gis cite s.clp eve ole e ate Franklyn Fox 
Mar titt aR GlT1Y So cycvers chelis aise erase ereietevslececaatoretoreuh: silatmsiieiae William Cullen 
POOPED EY. 20s ovaiaoele, Siete ole ates ks 4.cis Oleieee sis seeie eves eves George Harcourt 
iis Gd eric lor Ota thi s0 1c ts lalnioigsesse eset. + ay ohpdayeePeousiais: suet esse Maurice Barrett 
para Wretmhandt A. ...chwawsscwtts + etl ea nto wes ede « Margaret Mullen 


Acts I, II and III].—Eugene Thomas’ New Home, Thirty Miles 
from New York. 
Staged by Maurice Barrett. 


Eugene Thomas, actor, is building a home near New York. 
Harriet Thomas, his wife, is superintending it and flirting dis- 
creetly with the architect. The carpenters and masons gossip 
about the possibilities. One speaks lightly of Mrs. Thomas and 
Thomas threatens him. That day the fellow is shot straight thru 
the door and also the heart. Suspicion falls on Thomas, but it 
turns out to have been the architect who did the shooting. 


FAUST 
(48 performances) 
A play with prologue and eighteen scenes by Goethe. Music 
by Wolfgang Zeller. Produced by The Theatre Guild at the 
Guild Theatre, New York, October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mephistopheles...... Miele Gee suitiioe che @oreleeeuineds ne UCley sieges 
Naustiro yeas eine lseie ayala ateieve Ge eral shave eran = a et 1 A George Gaul 
Wagers ews. case's Or sc OIG UD eeeee- Walter Vonnegut 
Voice of the Earth “Spirit: A SCAT SOIC «+ee+e.2+.Martin Wolfson 
A Young Peasant....... Bs seta ciate iets leterehe eis eae .Edward Hogan 
ne Old Peasant......... 5 LRA Be oa SIO AD 3 OAD 5 ‘i William T. Hays 


PU DUM CEL Cave tl cferenalstey felal scoters fereisiatsnalsievelsvelete wisleisieiel S006 William Challee 
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Sichel. cs tiecssiesies siuleleetee oe SCTE OTE EDO aCe he Stanley G. Wood 
BeOsely. occ.ceccvieesscte ove visie satan tir sa ss's.6's 5 aterateare Edward Hogan 
Brander. <.- o/s 0's o's ole ve siolp tateraiceti inte tale ore 91g, sxctelal oats Martin Wolfson 
Altmeyer’s soviet wesc oe dawereense A 6a eb be vs lee Herbert J. Biberman 
ShesApes sawn secs» tele chinieteteicte rime s secs’. <ints Christine Putnam 
He-A pens sv siti ole o's ciara ecto crataletac siete gio’ state’ crate ouster eine’ eines Eric Linden 
The MCh S42 4 elenie bc oe seer win os aie eee ode ole Gale Sondergaard 
Margarets s < se. c's e0'oais on nlcomialr cieniemioip san ]ofke ainein'ele Helen Chandler 
Matthia sc c-00 bie eh s asleeteeints Cite are Pee sees els ele «-.-Helen Westley 
Blizabeth Jens vs ves we isiceiclsesietiek eis tans < persis @olae eer Anna Kostant 
Walentine, aswicins ccc cis aoleiet is Oaeteyerar ees sles Wlesere Douglas Montgomery 
Veicé of the Ignis, Patuis ts ncccs ccs cic come os'ceslalele’sisicin'siee Rita Vale 
Lilith fie. card eiste ates elas aivisie san arse Borers Geet mierare Rita Vale 
Wioices sac.5 Douglas Montgomery, Edward Hogan, Martin Wolfson, 


Rita Vale, Herbert J. Biberman, Maurice Cass 

Peasants, Burghers, Witches, Wizards, Singers, Dancers, etc.— 
Maxine Arnolde, Adelaide George, Marcella Henry, Helen Ann 
Hughes, Nettie Kittridge, Elza Moses, Helen Steers, Frances Stock, 
Kathleen Sternberg, Ruth Seward, Mary Ellen Vorse, Kitty Wilson, 
Anatole Bendukov, Bernard F. Day, George W. Ballard, Leonard 
Perry, Maurice Soble, Alan Wallace. 
Prologue—In Heaven. Scene 2—Faust’s Study. 3—Outside the 
City Gate. 4 and 5—Faust’s Study. 6—Auerbach’s Cellar. 7— 
Witch’s Kitchen. 8—Outside the Church. 9—Margaret’s Cham- 
ber. 10—A Street. 11—-Room in Martha’s House. 12—Martha’s 
Garden. 13—A Forest Glade. 14—Martha’s Garden. 15—By 
ae Well. 16—Inside the Church. 17—On the Brocken. 18—A 

rison. 

Staged by Friederich Holl. . 


A straightforward translation beginning with a prologue in 
Heaven with Mephistopheles in boastful controversy with the 
voice of God. Returning to the earth in search of Dr. Faustus 
Mephisto makes the contact and the contract, Faustus is trans- 
formed, Margaret is ruined and the pure souls are saved in prison. 


PARIS 
(195 performances) 
A musicomedy in three acts by Martin Brown, songs by Cole 
Porter and E. Ray Goetz. Produced by Gilbert Miller in asso- 


ciation with Mr. Goetz, at the Music Box Theatre, New York, 
October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Andrew <pabotsss..vecsdsencaceee ete te eas aan ....-Eric Kalkhurst 
PT arPibts obs ssysidicatew e's « oxeale evs taryhs ees Rasta ce eee Florence Edney 
PV ALEE Ts wis:s. 4 01,0, 910.61 8:5.¥ys necticut connie he hoe Reed Hamilton 
Brenda” KaleyiwscccGnchon conte eiaincton cone Elizabeth Chester 
Cora r Sabot: ietiainsn cise episielsracs ws qantr aaa eee ieee Louise Closser Hale 
Gary Pennel eat cstialen cate creranie vices se ctasremeer te Arthur Margetson 
Vivienne Rolland..... Siolals Cite w eieiete o eleGitacenis etme Irene Bordoni 
Marcel ‘Princess. gh 's-ceice ace ct.clae ets oe ieee nete ate Theodore St. John 


Acts I, II and III.—Vivienne Rolland’s Hotel. 
Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 


Vivienne Rolland, actress, is much in love with Andrew Sabot 
of the New England Sabots, and Cora Sabot, Andrew’s aunt, is 
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terribly worried. But Vivienne manages to sing her way into the 
family. 


COURAGE 
(280 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Tom Barry. Produced by Lew 
Cantor at the Ritz Theatre, New York, October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Marya Colebroolk.7.'ectoheteleYolelelete’ ste atetetetslara lols! olelsioletaleterave ole Janet Beecher 
HER CHILDREN 
(Riecatial deperatatsts) eta etaletaie rl sie eretevetertatatsters iaisccie/e-o.c'a)s ~\c era = Stotere Paul Jones 
IL initel crppeeteie speiis (os fin sis aiste le te ate ieus tae .slaio vous oleléieie-siciarsvere Dulcie Cooper 
CORTE S21) | SUB GOOD OOGE NSO SOD OOO MOD POO BOBOD ODE Gertrude Durkin 
SVT CE INE crenetatets: crevtsietn eicisic,s: sti ceekson te edenctesoreresoue: sci sisisi'spsferssl oak Teddy Jones 
(EGE: « Gea Toon dopeden coo OU DUON ELE SOOO ODO CONG Charlotte Henry 
RICH ATO clavate titel ofateletenelereler elie) ersietatete carats) eielaleloielaiel ere!) le) sie Edwin Phillips 
EDULE are telat ers ti ators elereleicte ie storettnopesholerste)oleiozels:aielene/atesvereyerstels Junior Durkin 
THERE COME TO THE HOUSE 
HE yt” Wiillardic scctscrts tent cis ciere + ecelaleie.e e,ciezeve,sye ave ciayaie aie ele Gene Gowing 
Miss Sorte Colebrook sadistic cictelele sioslals calorie Helen Strickland 
MTR Medline oe sele citoias cevele te tote olelore ec tinieccieicie ices Robert Conness 


Prologue—Studio of a Fashionable Boston Photographer. Acts 
I, If and III.—In the Living Room of an Old Colonial Mansion in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


Mary Colebrook, widow and the mother of seven children, 
brings her brood east from Iowa for the cultural advantages and 
also to renew financial contact with the Colebrook family. Miss 
Caroline Colebrook, representing the family, will have nothing 
to do with Mary because she happens to know that Bill, the 
seventh child, is not a Colebrook. Miss Caroline also wins the 
six other children away from their mother. But a flint-souled 
neighbor loves young Bill and leaves him half a million. Mary 
takes Bill and goes back west to marry his father. 


JUST A MINUTE 
(80 performances) 


A musical play by H. C. Greene, lyrics by Walter O’Keefe, 
music by Harry Archer. Produced by Phil Morris and 
H. C. Greene at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, October 8, 


1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Count Berni Vici and his Symphonic Girls....(In the Orchestra Pit) 


Mand icc ddecias ean wien Coa give dialer esp nies e's o's oS eluinieretaye Billie Yarbo 
MMre:) Caliaharicieera cies wicaleisetecte siiiasio.s x6.» sis 070 ...-.-Madeline Grey 
12 OT ESE I OOOCa Oro cic Jaks Te POO Ic Oo ORIC Gypsy Byrne 
Car lsotn iit :diaioisrcse 5:0 ots 051s a rear vtanaleiols clerete lasso sjaiaisleyoreiars Harry Holbrook 
Patricia Callahan... ... .daacvmrame dmaaon Ged ees steele Helen Patterson 
Me: (OO) Brien io cac cc sue erie er eens crepe eek ve aake Tommy Havel 
Misa ReynOldSc ic oossie nie els cevin oisip os Pis io a aie G0 ao MunAarele Helen Lockhart 
Lottie Schultz saree >.< alecicik is aiasesstes 0. do esise. selene letaleeels: Sam Sidman 
Joe. Winston. 0 25...h cece es seas elec. Co SEIN etohowiecs Arthur Havel 
Charlie” Win stoiiend sae dos av me Se stam Wes scat ental le see Morton Havel 

Of pic, 6.5.c:5\ee aes bass Seen Dale Jones 
MAY ns aici crein eS Ra era The Three Recorders + Helen Lockhart 
Digki deus ieaeaieieu sas erteeis Nifty Three Harold Madsen 
ee Gonlclins | apara craca¥e:s¥otaisto (a wiatio a @ 0,0 00/00 0's erelevaterenats John Hundley 

OLGETIAR , 2) ec7aroccts saeie OTe ie Ue sm, oie Sielekeso oracarataislo siete reimerats Dave Bender 
Bev tahneoBle oe nasa. ooh ero ulsikb ese eae once seen Virginia Smith 
Kay, Boltotistccccitiena tee ie estoy sie crdie wrelslaceiw'a s oiimieinies Brenda Bond 
SOpke Rn, eee mistake citeleiste dei talents sislerel susan e'esiere alana George Leonard 
Rid: Gans scien oes stole cee ce ami sce next eiivrers Frankie Stevens 
Pattlinge Browtiiecadesdedatasrddecsactidveasadoadtnage ade Al Mario 
po Ore rr Re for ty BIER UL Ire cece ie) Eddie Frisco 
Bid Wea arash fos thei et edt ni aidliel ada cctnddl aacteldts Arthur Havel 
PRSINSTITIOCE TF cralate ovata? a! sialctal al aVoterctolatote:cishaterstistevelevotatetelotatstctela Dave Bender 
ERCTER SAN oie oral srovetysoforeterctetatsalelotaleletcletecdoteeveistoletsletele’s Flavio Theodore 
DEBE Diseetor ss se aca desc dcddavaddsaavided daladend tes Burt Harger 
Pickings Club Orchestra.......... Peek-a-Boo Jimmie and His Band 
SOUDLEtte yo eriars cateee Saal oie siecaa Coie e-cisnae sais aioe ae rerd Maude Russell 
IW RICO r Si ow winin aves a! Gulch ALAN aR. 8 0 Walter Brogsdale 
SHECtIYy  LIAUCEL Seis seis sicrita, rraanias eserapsie el series Walker and Thompson 


16 Russell Markert Girls—Ebony Steppers 

Helen Howell, Messrs. Harger and Theodore 
The Action of the Play Occurs in New York City. 
Staged by H. C. Greene. 


Vaudeville specialties strung on a thread of story. 


UPS-A DAISY 
(64 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, books and lyrics by Clifford 
Grey and Robert A. Simon, music by Lewis E. Gensler. 
duced by Lewis E. Gensler at the Shubert Theatre, New York, 
October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


immy Ridgeway's os ss.snevwansioe RT Or wide e ke wis Flere Russ Brown 
Bdge Malloryisic s/s viee outs ee taeda ae avits me htels Joan Carter Waddell 
Hithel Billings és 65 Castsrevosn sin we ewieisies cles ew oeumreaneee .--Luella Gear 
“Pinky” Parks: jsrw:-'-/2 ke SAGEM Goa eid a ...Buster West 
Dar liner Ges canine 4 bale senicateaa Sores aR ne Nell Kelly 
Montmorency Billings, S04. saoet ss sue saleonie aeons William Kent 
Piletches sf522: dt g0b scx ound es aobmmee oe Pe ee aaa ee --.-John West 
Polly Malfory........... otras weceee teh tae eeeeee-.Marie Saxon 
Roy Lisidbrooke, «cao... hastings ..: Jase sseeeeee-Roy Royston 
GALS Es osc ie Helos cise oak ee ne ar ae ++++-Joseph Caits 
DEP nd. eteh Son en l Hest ad Wed ban ode ae ee sea es Gane oO Louis Caits 
PAMDrObE WW BELLE. yas eras cave eck ea IEE Ge George Paunceforte 


OERCE VER. sci Sgr cals aan eae vein clan oreo mete Oa ..Bob Hope 


Pro- 
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Clams eee e cere ses elses AOS FAA Se IOS NaS Gus as Alan Fox 
Vine cold entire ere ore oer site wo ica Madbuieie Georgia Moore 
dvemer’ ie sticsis sce cis ps ale olathe sas nin SR SAMs Mildred Tolle 
Naas Mree ae ote oracle ee TOO or Sey tuesday cioneios gs sib eaten Jocelyn Lyle 
ASCE PAIS | pie tears gcicis'c ats pss donee dip. ....Rita Crane 


WaGdMe tees eee o ke ee ae ree .Fred Maye 
Walter...... ... Billy Neely 
ZN TENIS3 30 }5 Sosoonnag boo C coe Ga apeOOG OBOE ONTICOnae Alan Crane 
BA dhe: Pato, <.0c's aca dig clas averse wias Muriel Pollock, Constance Mering 

Act L—Drawing Room at Billings’ Home in Surrey. Act Il.— 
Scene 1—An Inn in the Alps. 2—A Mountain Road. 3—Garden of 
the Billings Home in Surrey. 

Staged by Edgar MacGregor and Earl Lindsay. 

Montmorency Billings pretends to be the author of a book 
on mountain climbing. His proud wife insists that he take the 
cast somewhere in the Alps and climb one. The real author of 
the book, in love with Polly, the Billings’ niece, follows after and 


there are comic complications. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA 
(23 performances) 
A play in a prologue and four acts by Georgina Jones Walton. 
Produced by Walter Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, 
October 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SABE tcredesepeactomersborent i eiats oie ois “cva'ts Tassel caval sie lossless tede.cGsielers ie William Sauter 
King of the Sakyas. Mice: fe Eugene Powers 
Shivamangala....... siete .C. Norman Hammond 
SOLU ATTA clan sanes «wien eves w vicveloueuwversisyeite onesie ‘i .--Dallas Anderson 
PAnather ONS TOlOCEL «5h euclaielers cima suse cunitart saise eee nee Gordon Hart 
NECROSS WS SO PO BOS Cul OME COD Oh ECO ES UFOS DUD OOUS Gn Cecil Yapp 
DET oc SSR SE SOB eh nen OCCin chic GE OT DODO ON Le Roi Operti 
MIATA has weiss, acolo el ecto’ so, ste raise die sietole ge wince eres esuarerenete Ernest Rowan 
riod RENEE ys nari Biedn, in Bac ein te Ry ta deg t. laren tor eeeae erur iret AI Omar Le Gant 
Siddartia, Prince of the Sakyas. ccs. c..s.ccsccces Walter Hampden 
PNA ATH LED AE ots 1a<e-xs chavs tosis chesionveia siecesinne siete acerens eis Shee s Charles Quigley 
Sia Ga ARG s, orein icy eaersicnclessvehcieieierevayeisveisieie is srsieiereie is; sia a see Gage Bennett 
Dev Atattan eran Ce 1Ot INO lier tris tee sieeve eis ele) tielereisiareye newton Louis Polan 
Merchants........ Joseph Milton, Robert C. Schnitzer, George Cotton 
Bip ITLES weasteysts: salar cialis ereisle’eiete wiseiscerelee Forrest Gains, Norbert Cameron 
aoe (Ngresne 05) RRA SO A OOO0G GOOD SAGLIAOCORGOGG5> William Thornton 
SANE CLs Pal PEN BR tea DBI eo GO Ie ee S. Thomas Gomez 
RAMBLE NOT Tinta ot: vive wrarctetencis eocisteleteisve dal ocsisie arciasiereieneaehees Jan Lindermann 
NER PSUR SIOE Shc JORG SLo.o ORS OSUODanS Doe Rao nS Edwin Cushman 
ii rameTetee tere, cai tarsveve tone eictcie tei Ginierets eset elsiorsie ais ions oreie stones William Sauter 
WARE G7 260 35i SMO RED Set OOS ac ee ad DeimicIoec romana Gordon Hart 
PES SRA CLA vara ere co fexniclieth a btn caie nc ke ae cics ei cunts c ceieiouelese Franklin Salisbury 
SENS SOUS Lever Recs teinrss) sicisactaj ovat olstexeesiad™ nnurie 9) s12 = susie seiee ee S. Thomas Gomez 
(Rec liviteapare create ce crac ite cussen whey seein com sieve my sceys semererekelenepels Freddie Stange 
PN IGS eos. OOO Oe TOO GSO SO ty ee perO Opie Gs Heme Joseph Milton 
Seisbiaey Ao coobooacoemobonaAddenotonc Francis Dears, Philip C. Jones 
TRA GHAVIS IG 6 505 6 OOOO 3B OGG DODD QUO OOO} FeDC In Edwin Ross, Jr. 
A Hillman..... So eb ia cha wmmilewnléhe ences aM DUATCS 
Water Bearers) o ofee <li ecita tine a Stephen Irving, Richard Lawrence 
Oiieentiiialy ah ness nicer atstecs ais ai eteis ee Rie tatare chore iets inter Mabel Moore 


etajapation cap dates «.- teler es Riides seis Waniceieeis s seie ..Judith Lowry 
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A review of the life of Prince Siddartha of the Sakyas which 
begins with his birth, jumps to his twentieth year when his first 
view of disease and death sent him into the forests for medita- 
tion, follows him through his experience with the ascetics and his 
spiritual triumph over the temptations of the flesh and brings 
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Washodata. si os25 0524.00 se te CoRR GAGs tobe Ess eee Ingeborg Torru 
Chitra. Soe sec 0.5) s cies kre Mibee SRP 8, 5 es nie 5, ose hin balan Eleanor Mis 
Gunga..... SOIC IO oe OO PIE e Foo Fa Beatrice Maude 
Drartipa Gig alciniwis winlotnie'o's sin yel okelaveinleioielsisTaicie'sieterstnrein'eloterate Caroline Meade 
Rad hia 25 eos 6.4 64 6b 4,09 -c rk eS PMMTO IE TTD Cie 2 6 wie w. siete wale ae Evelyn Goodrich 
Risdgatanihs cs0406ds eee ev ame apne pene see eee ses iy Anna Lubow 
Watrtcli! Girls cvisies-s'stviets vies Sri Ragini, Anne Mitchell, Isabel S. Hill 
Harriet Ingersol 
Sujatavictae sc cias wealevle vie seer deculaisa cerca aaneariale Mabel Moore 
Purviarees.<cetn ct ac dvaveenies SEIata oveleie/s eisa die atceatee Evelyn Goodrich 
An"Oatecaste. Woman taccieniatis ctets oisia:ekiels clegts oleae clatem Kate Mayhew 


Be Action Takes Place in Northern India in the 6th Century 
“Staged by Mr. Hampden, Dances by Ruth St. Denis. 


him as the Buddha back to the world. 


An American comedy in three acts by Floyd Dell and Thomas 


Mitchell. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Morosco Theatre, 


* LITTLE ACCIDENT 
(289 performances) 


New York, October 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Norman Overbeck discovers just as he is about to marry 
Madge Ferris that he is the father of Isabel Drury’s baby. Isabel 
is not one to make demands upon him. 


Mra, Overbecksn ccc ocs.ccd ccs cucces osceuiseecies si Susanne Jackson 
Doris Overbeck cettece mons. ce stic mere seticnieet ne sain Geraldine Wall 
Ate Fac. Ae. ws oles sie erntemieirs nmin ote nieieerion aiinis pron areas Madelaine Barr 
and PCRVERDCCIE s ss cisrels ol oialeveisisisicrsteleisien)et asters seipiaayeia Malcolm Williams 
Norman sOwer beck, is cccrers isvsjere s cinisreco:evte sivve.cie’e sieiniale Thomas Mitchell 
Aailbert GRAndisccsicicve asec pivicisic chee pbc ot Selene eielerem ee Fleming Ward 
Eercinday Overbeck sours» cisvis's si ors siesiateios oieee es Katherine Carrington 
Fanet > Parke sive sis ca vine statelsisicislsie carole aay eel eerie Florence Brinton 
Marti y" Crane’. ons cs sisieys 9 sini «: stereos oie slate sea naar > ite pie Helen Myrnes 
Madge Betris. 9s ioe cc asine comare esce nara veneremte ataetoene Elvia_ Enders 
Reve Doctor Gitords cic see alec saiciom sere ore eevee Harry Forsman 
Miss Clark. ...0.02ssssceccccsesssscrcccesves ....Olga Hanson 


PLIGIS .eieic o scaye be xte 9 'a ere 
Rudolpho Amendelaro. 
Miss Hemingway... 


.--John Butler 
...Adrian Rosley 
..-Elizabeth Bruce 


IGCIOC MC EEHEC ICs 0 5 cicromneripimvaaioanls Iiciniew/en mic. eer eieteante Desmond Kelley 
Isabel Drury.... .-Katherine Alexander 
Monica Case.... Sane Aes Gin wpntaiensercatee Patricia Barcley 


Mrs, Case......0., F 5 ee pecaiaiote meats Clare Woodbur 
Act I.—Dining Room in the Overbeck Home_in Vickley, Ill. 
Act II.—Reception Room in the Ellen Harris Hospital, Chicago. 
Act III.—Mrs. Case’s Boarding House, Chicago. 
Staged by/Joseph Graham and Arthur Hurley. 


She is too greatly in- 
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terested in her career. She plans to give the child up for adop- 
tion. Norman objects and kidnaps the infant. At his boarding 
house the landlady’s daughter wants to marry him. So does 
Madge. But he escapes them and finally makes it up with Isabel. 


*HOLD EVERYTHING 
(290 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by B. G. DeSylva and John 
McGowan, songs by Brown, DeSylva and Henderson. Produced 


by Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Broadhurst Thea- 
tre, New York, October 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mar tye aye oo cisVevereacl wet ctantave eosin sateun See GieTel Aiaps. Sree aseraoetetes @ Buddy Harak 
NEA eaera rccrcncke’shevel seners ese Ge eS ereceT AGL ON MET ese eaie Geeta Breeton Harry Locke 
SM Te ge ASO V Yocccel ch Sysietole oust sMuricns iets ehaverauele vote; S/sterelctevarelerete Harry Shannon 
MEE OPO INCELC stateraNatatetnletersiniateis erie aiistolclatetetereetsievelsr= = Edmund Elton 
Norine sloy d's stelefesin oe a valde ia siais ee o sisie Doesivle clereere Betty Compton 
(sy ID iil. BOS fo dosodddcns boGoscnadac06 codondRrSe Alice Boulden 
GinksiSchiner dsr «ce tianlt wekt enti sre tela ds cae Meee eee Bert Lahr 
Sue Burke A SOUCU CCD EOG UCN OO UDOOMECGDROO GUD OCodonS Ona Munson 
“Toots” Breen iret tere elated Gio miele etal tesaitcaie latateiat ote tine Gate Nina Olivette 
SRR OLT Yee VLA ST OOK Satateretaioletet-taleleletereiriaierateislatetatatersl stereos Jack Whiting 
Pacers ar icirstre revert mral ete cxcrcrcet a sverereiocs erate. oianescior sie eiave\s Frank Allworth 
CON OSE yrcu Bantletts cic cite sane tie cat ac onan sila tween Victor Moore 
BobmMoreaniocc seieci as steisictieis sta anierare seers crea etelere’s Robert O’Brien 
The Wicker’? oc dkdlecicmMace icles sete tle ce et inte afele etree Phil Sheridan 
Gisdys IMartinccreters crete cicietcieie cies rears iarate ctaareta create sie siers Anna _ Locke 


t I.—Scene 1—‘‘Pop’”’ O’Keefe’s Training Camp, Long Island. 
Act Tr. —Hotel Wood and Madison Square Garden, New York. 
Dances staged by Jack Haskell and Sam Rose. 

Sonny Jim Brooks, welterweight champion, is to box for the 
Milk Fund. Sue Burke, with whom he has been singing duets 
ever since they were children, thinks he should fight hard and 
his trainer thinks he should box lightly and not risk his title. 
When Sue has words with Sonny’s opponent and he slaps her, 
she tells Sonny and at the fight Sonny wins in a punch. 


THREE CHEERS 
(210 performances) 


A musical entertainment in two acts, book by Anne Caldwell 
and R. H. Burnside, lyrics by Anne Caldwell, music by Raymond 
Hubbell. Produced by Charles Dillingham at the Globe Thea- 
tre, New York, October 15, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


A moving picture company invades the territory of Itza hoping 
to get some shots of castles, kings and things. 
falls in love with Harry Vance, the director, which slows matters 


Géorge: Mullins, $s. 42s Geb dedaaisides - eid +eeee--Andrew Tombes 
Marry VaneC igang asta timeeigs caer aele «wie acs «+--Alan Edwards 
Sptkes 5 Pee Te ee a ei rtoredtnts ae aria aves. +++,-Edward Allan 
Pricey Josh. is qate dave s tat eraeds sbualy ds pees ob merely William Valentine 
The” Dukeen.ccsccas cece beter sce sr sis sists ce staneres Oscar Ragland 
Malotte cere roe iin i iaaciee reenter «cs bine cece dents John Lambert 
The Mayors c+ <icra clele ceiesesiainie visite taae.s ceinsie bh yslelers William Torpey 
Daphne Der Lorne igaistectresinicteniesweisicrcla ct clolelelate arco pelacatelers Janet Velie 
Queen” Vsobel.c).. Seadcie de peat ot ale Soa bids oe cee sictole Maude Eburne 
Bopbie® Bisd soc gen oie viseecisrasteratse Marie sos.0 ee Cersete setae ...Patsy Kelly 
Andrey Nugent soc 6 7.cpeaa ai adni as: ghee <5 Evangeline Raleigh 
Ploria Farleigh < ssisiss acme tisrce ta tic fe lcltieieb cei elers’s Thea Dore 
Ermyntrudese iin cmcteceetenuieiteres sinless ates eins ic dere rats Cynthia Foley 
WCeth ys wh dk Bye apoek ree cae Mie nr oie ciate aiafs a. vvaiaie coe's’a\aiele(e Florine Phelps 
BUH Shela sh i Aad Selah ee VRS ahalsels ca tins awe aen Irene Phelps 
DME « 5. tales week ants Gitte Pealeces \ehone icastans 2763s whip minute ee ..Phyllis Rae 
De Ca cla saree meter Oeea rere cteTe Be cs Wawra area Kathryn Hereford 
W eblimatom.) W esthanid. 225 Sythe nve(s' o's sidiicte ted: dates’ Ralph Thomson 
MCAMISTATHAN «sores Seine er Fivletslale e's chaste. fii ore eiaievaeheiale oseph_ Shrode 
Trin seep eras vets c Mica. cts Osinlevona wore olor ia Mahe euemera William Kerschell 
Captain for by be SEIS Oh iol ARPWwAr ne aeenn MEBs Cet Oe James Murray 
PEIN CORE TO HAV IGaLe sivicters o eieteiece p Wate es 0 te Ca cute eletete orton Dorothy Stone 
BARGE Pomnaniola cis sie nieces stale, sce oi! seo efaieve walang reared Will Rogers 


Act I.—In and around the Palace of Itza. Act II.—In Hollywood. 
Staged by R. H. Burnside, Dances by Dave Bennett. 


up a little but not much. 


A play in four acts by Anton Tchekov, translated by Constance 


Garnett. Produced by Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., at the 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD — 
(63 performances) 


Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Lopahin (Yermolay Alexeyevitch)..... wis andes dod Donald Cameron 
Dunyashangstiacvie tae. oo came ten nacre eter aes Beatrice De Neergaard 
Epihodovy (Semyon Pantaleyevitch)..............6..- John Eldredge 
PATO agin plobis, mptai eal a ehe, a aie ava pisie, assed Sale aye Meeike « ecofora ele mine Sayre Crawley 
Madame Ranevsky (Lyubov Andreyevna)............ Alla Nazimova 
ANTIY Eh Sie. d divss'v elo 9 S's-0 01:0 QUAD AT, IBID Aoi ae ae ae Eee Josephine Hutchinson 
VEPrvasicivisieion.s a0d.c ae dierce same seis tans ee aieatennae va Le Gallienne 
Charlotta Avanoviia ies. nt aac a nacacnia Oe meal Leona Roberts 
Gaev (Leonid Andreyevitehy} oes ss bests vent dscces sae Paul Leyssac 
Semyonoy-Pislitchike:s ie wsaice sie ake. e en cae tae ee See Walter Beck 
MABDOOR. 55 ysis atid diea seine eae sete eneiine J. Edward Bromberg 
Trofimov (Pyotr Sergeyevitch)...........cccccceees Harold Moulton 

DEAD Sis 0 s]n.0,05 sues siolasplomesis)s&o'gs's coer arr ee ae -.-Robert Ross 
‘Rhe Station Mastér. i505 (honn ak ses elds cae Rs Leslie Cooley 
A Post Ofices Cleck . 4.4 ces wies sd pmb siadendes ears ae Herbert Shapiro 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—On the Estate of Madame Ranevsky. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


Princess Sylvia 
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The Ranevskys, improvident Russian aristocrats, drift help- 
lessly through a changing social order. Finally everything is 
lost. Even the old cherry orchard which had been the Ranev- 
sky’s home for generations, goes under the auctioneer’s hammer 
and is sold for building lots to one whose ancestors had been 
slaves to the Ranevsky line. 


THE COMMON SIN 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by Mr. 
Mack at the Forrest Theatre, New York, October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Janam Steele 20 5 28s. ssh itevag camabisads slcud «blow btea aie a steve Thurston Hall 
EVELEM SLES LE his re rors, sisi eanse cove sist ovehans EERO Revere rorohe erouel asia ce Millicent Hanley 
ATG epetetetelsechcics or shcrsieietal creraicvciajeranctetet reteset skate’ «| ofeveletete = Kenneth Lawton 
RES ODO AMMEN SUCK cs ravonatacsecedcie]sian sbolsvolotsloxsysbey site lox eloustoteiah pmeketaneus Lee Patrick 
REN ra Utd rahe he ere te telicse va oue atere ayateitejaneheracenstieacte ener oustavaus en vpiater Frank Joyner 


Frederic Worlock 


Henry Banloza 
Harold Elliott 


IGEDESSIMGNANA DIG weeny teats isi sia Oiols et slanib wean eee wae 


WNielenbaxhery ae. crseue-ccorveraimunsescmacic Bis PEON Sch Ok oreH ho Regina Brown 

ISLITIMG ReaD stale Caley ete raters toeis rake encate te tetanaieenesato ere MiBLW oe Frank Shannon 
EE OVoesavebrnsaiaie © sire wucseieiel este Melee e clecoimiele ere 8 even siecatets aioe Edward Racey 
NESTE RAGE Tn raters cvetevaseleieiaislerereiaertiaiors.evureioieesole aisiers tele als Percival Lennon 
INES 150 Cats eyrcapia(ot crave? ence wie ievel sicueliehisl evetsuoveieie cheinusieis wcvenaceeietersere Justine Smith 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Home of Jim Steele, New York. 2—The 
Apartment of Henry Banloza. Act II.—Nellie Baxter’s Flat. Act 
III.—Bobo’s Apartment. 

Staged by Mr. Mack. 

Jim Steele’s wife refuses to help him in a crisis. Jim Steele’s 
former mistress, Bobo Aster, offers to give him everything she 
has accumulated. Jim Steele is found dead after Bobo’s visit 
and the police take her in. Bobo a few months later pretends 
to get drunk and tricks Jim Steele’s wife into a confession that it 


was she who did for Jim. 


THE K GUY 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Walter De Leon and Alethea Luce. 
Produced by Irving and Charles Yates at the Biltmore Theatre, 


October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Reggie Manville. 6.5). ..0200 wm ser ceecisssvitisensiveseee George! Nolan 
IMPS OTE WCMUR oh ei alilisicrclstessipunastnl = elaaireioeaeera.© Saas) Sk Jessamine Newcombe 


TOL ICUS tele re 42 che cies aera tontrs/ ait’s Bln ote: e Feige she bier ae sir ons Arthur Jarrett 
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Sadie, Kell ysicicc oe bryos casteitrce Oe ¥ sine stein em eisinio eee lavea Jeanne Greene 
essie Maye BR RA ici GCI shi IAW ae ORAS Oren ioc Myrtle Miller 
Timmy Carroll 'o s66, oh can OR irises epi ote hes aebed ts ete iors Harry Green 
Frank “TLOnC 9 ins sisisisse ocisicisie vs Be re kis «i100 have iain ce opie Ralph Murphy 
ANG Meadows. cise ticre Savdatatel wraleisi silvers Siete. ols tewte.artters Constance McKay 
He | oled Giicie, 2s repiate «are eve legal takes reio odie (le ia eieiniais xn cece eee Alan Ward 
Priscilla Goldens.c..<o:c ogacmearttoaedic on er hickeieel tere ates Faye Armstrong 
Mr-)Sammelbera’s ...ciet sioststacipheteas<iekers stun iciss (dite ere stale John H. Dillson 
Prince Mohammed Allscisic cic «6s 0 orms's <1 « sulesis-sisiels Francis Compton 
Big GB UL GW Yells oxisisielorc’sloreists a: alee: sie:e 0 kta ie) «are etateriet Edward Keane 
Tian y soe aiciaiais s ois.a-p’oin'w ale abereie tin ate este. 0 aces yes winks esi A. Ryder Keane 
Gurley. ns crate ateistesitjcle nie irene ae aa: sahans arabe Frank McDonald 


Acts I, II and III.—Studio Lunchroom in the Idol Film Co., 
Hollywood, California. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 


OLYMPIA 
(39 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, English text by 
Sidney Howard. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Thea- 
tre, New York, October 16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MCOUNCCON MLA Diote sacle «sts eisieiece oiaate age SEG Te sca sis Tse ect Cora Witherspoon 
COUNtFAlDErtote res cole be meron ecincoe eeke ens salen Grant Stewart 
Princess Eugenie Plata-Ettingen...........c02ee0- Laura Hope Crews 
Olvsnpialeeriticers OLsolitiien voces eie tee +e ete clei Fay Compton 
KCADMIMUINOVACE cisicie's cio laoic siete cielo seisiclnicters cette a atntaret Ian Hunter 
olonel -Krehil.cccn seas eleus catele Asw cixie seis eens eee Richie Ling 
Prince eh lata-Ettin wens oes acc siete se siee cine wisie asin chem Arnold Korft 


Acts I, II and III.—In a Fashionable Austrian Watering Place. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


The Princess Orsolini, in love with Captain Kovacs, a hand- 
some hussar, is bidden by her mother to send the fellow away 
and do it so brutally that he never will recover from the wound 
to his pride. The princess bids the captain go back to the 
peasantry from which he sprung and never dare raise his eyes 
to her again. Later Kovacs is reported by the police to be a 
famous criminal. Knowing she has interceded for him with the 
King, and fearing scandal, both the Princess and her mother 
seek to buy the hussar’s silence. His price is the Princess’s sub- 
mission. Being thus revenged Kovacs admits the report of his 
criminality was a trick of his to further his vengeance. 


MR. MONEYPENNY 
(61 performances) 


A verbal cartoon in three acts by Channing Pollock. Produced 
at the Liberty Theatre, New York, October 17, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


IN ACT 1. 
John eV Ones var. ete ote wetetetstole = bie tendielalere sit set acintale stele Donald Meek 
S JUNIO Passe) OMSS te oa lor cre teve stole ole) oejetiayelevs sists, ciel ais (ovsverelierste oles Evan Heflin 
Murphiysvteitotetersiversi cieiaravslsiclets ote alelsicis since sieie-cveloie Charles Slattery 
MESS NOney POON y ate siesta icccist eecice. 6 co nists esas .--Hale Hamilton 
GreenyithenGuard’s ste cies tctecisic aiels aiticicis 2 s.ealtveine's oiciets Lyons Wickland 
Black... ......0e Xo foisverattere eter tel ote) dose chores susie volecie’e Edward De Tisne 
WiliGercaterorepe srotatace\ ove arayeiic ono etevevsliaaheis. 08. brs. «Sued bs 68 eb Stanley Zipser 
Brow ochcteiote ieletote oiecele. olenaisetal eisy eceutyenslie is sjerejeWeretae ane’ Donald Campbell 
Grayprtecisincicis scrcless cteeettetets eines) ries e wie chstarsystelers Robert Vivian 
IbBion coon Rac doN Ooo OopOSGOAaaSoDpHODoADABBOOdSDOOdE Betty Brenska 
Witoleticccrcperstovave (elec avers sucl cle si siaie ola exs. Gran > sus, sleye'sis tgs w-ayececo-eteietals Lee Smith 
ROSE sheraletotelo/ stele leleveloIoleferer ctetefioteteis = eletevs levels ol =tlcts/ofelofeletete ete Helen Spring 
NEES 6 GAS SDOm 6 A AO OOGR OCU Oo ane o GO eT: GB Goran Marion Morehouse 
Pansy een es selene ee oe See ee Audrey Baird 
TAA rOG So sie lore oiese so. cue sceiss sie, OMenstotatons. aie beste tee susan Se cohsi'e Douglas R. Carter 
DO SAW FICIOLCISCROICICICRCHCR ALT OOO CIO ION LCR DOI ERs Frank Sylvester 
Miike sraratareis le volercve's leisisiciciicvets’s erolaieiels elsieievsisiis siauwie eteisve, Hamilton Mott 
Glory creievalsisiciclexctslelavelevciere slerotersicieievayeraistsreteie: cic Catherine Dale Owen 
lent Maids cysinsc ai sveyareiorelcierssdiowtnieratercte@iaret orsinrs scsuneatce ee Edith Babson 
Herd @hauihe tt catisece'scisscclinddeeiacioe tues wens ae ae Grover Burgess 
DAW 1 CMe ONES al orelsicia/e/aiel bi clelsvovetiaitaletalaleVelels ais etdi'sia\elss-loeie/e)ece Albert Hayes 
IN ACT II, 
Carrie slones vaciciacislisielets isis closet eytetietené eiezeGureiencs Margaret Wycherly 
Molly? SJiONeS sha. recaret wate c civ = creless eallolevevotetels stalclenevetevetvotee Ruth Nugent 
Michael-Morns os The Professors a.siss.0 siisisjoverelersiole © John D. Seymour 
BGG warteisteretectetcis stenroverercicicisrie er cic ree tierersrecsmcewer sie cisteiorehers Hamilton Mott 
PSS Me DUOC Dio DITO OOO GOT OC ACCC DC OtnIs S550 00 CO SedO Stanley Zipser 
IMI SGD) CO stataterele rot ctelsleisistois(sipievelels stele eveYnisccto\ coasleceleisicle siaie/sicisis Lee Smith 
BS Duets sietatetotereas ctetotatetatec vicketctole Seale eleven seree ole ors Douglas R. Carter 
(OM GIOS Say Od6 OCOD T ACOL OHSU LOT AGOGO DS OA GO ooo ators James Coyle 
eC Hew COUN erg cc srerea trot ticiste terete ielessittne me sts\srtnate Edward De Tisne 
Meese Cel eaca arate o eiata lerchekspave lotles ate ove (tors att <als’s ovals Sian ele eetke James Coyle 
IV MeS Uda siete ciecciciele sie aaiereieuniys ayer G aver: wlecshevslehore avers Robert Vivian 
VED me RTC hi eietetererctercicrereiers ie siesta scorers orn oleresvauersie evstel efvseyeis Charles Slattery 
EVID eu ay eretel occa enorsreicis' o leuierereveiere.clsters:b(¢eVere/e) ayscene Frank Sylvester 
iDye, LAER ono God oo DBO aDeUebs Sota eho noosa Donald Campbell 
INET OS GOO fete ote )sicreieveterele tere tn Sekelevabevete oietaue-«) cearalevere svsreveevele Audrey Baird 
iNSs, (CHESS toAoinsncoosotodonocuaconesspovocdaD os Helen Spring 
bireer Mores ob the D tll Richiiccrcttetaatists: ciety eiste\ole) ore l« Misses Babson, 
Mackay and Cameron 
PANGLBEL EE NTES sislelsieiersis ssi. + vie els Misses Ecklund, Griffith and Knapp 
Miliee ballad- Singer etree csindied « ceicieiicicie ssiitts Cercle ayaicrs Stanley Zipser 
Lbhomelotsy-Lotsy, Girl <tersmele cts sietelals cle etcle oie'e ons's levers (ee /erel ale Lee Smith 
Phew Mistress! Off Ceremonies. cjoj- sie'e ciale.cicielslesioisisicc soe Betty Brenska 
the Dead SWoman <... 5.16.1 «0. ....-Marion Morehouse 
er REICH eeveialeie leleleterelelateleleleletalelnt ous eetel e7alelalatalete) teterenets Clara Everett 
HSE ICSC OL erecavraye sielsianecn stevaverseialovaVore avecete: otenat cle lojelscete/elevess George Parker 
As Darla. IMEVG coe ane ndobade Soleo oo ao moomcGos Edward De Tisne 
is, (HED hen bacBac Ged CO CODaS HODOSGOUOORRDODUCr So Douglas R. Carter 
IN ACT III. 
Mr. Light..... Nang BaUb OB ANGOdTOOCUS Lyons Wickland 
Mrs Smarts... ..-Frank Sylvester 
IMteisecrn cits c/acq ns, v6 acs ene. 5.« .Edward De Tisne 
Miss Shine.......... Siar enigielaratate ie chaielsin aisle e eralalateralsinraiatatarete Lee Smith 
ED Lew lam Climate tiaras sie eins cine cre aleleraigie!e/siele are-a)shsie «olielaies Charles Slattery 


Act I.—Business. Act II].—Pleasure. Act I11.—Happiness. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 
John Jones, twenty years a clerk in a bank vault, is visited by 
Mr. Moneypenny and promised untold wealth if he will sell him- 
self to his benefactor. Jones agrees, is transported into scenes 
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of wild extravagance, given everything money can buy, but finds 
peace of mind is not included. He returns happily in the end to 
his suburban home and his suburban family. 


JEALOUSY 
(136 performances) 


A play in three acts by Eugene Walter, based on the French of 
Louis Verneuil. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre, New York, October 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
DESTEICE SC Ios sl vid dla deicivlel oo tro no ochalor ele alae mon oon alia John Halliday 
Valerie..... aE Ee a ek MRR ere eT OLIGn OTTO IIE oe Fay Bainter 
Acts I, II and III.—A Studio in Paris. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

Maurice and Valerie, lovers for some time, marry and plan 
to settle down in Valerie’s apartment. Gradually Maurice’s 
jealousy of Valerie’s guardian is aroused and he ends by strang- 
ling that old man after he has tricked Valerie into a confession 
that guardy is indeed a beast. Maurice goes to prison, Valerie 
is desolate, but hopeful. 


THE GREY FOX, 
(88 performances) 
A play in three acts by Lemist Esler. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Playhouse, New 
York, October 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bi Z10.5 cans sie cae iv iaalerere aval 6ie ie ela pee emalpce ae ip a whe tainiets eittaterae Andrew Lytle 
BranCescd. Viettoris.. cpiirsctuasieiete store a mtemenisis ouniatons rece J. M. Kerrigan 
ASCITES. 5 Fee sb US We LEEUN HS CL ND USN ORE CSET. .-Robert Buckner 
Niecala Machiavelli... cis ddeeudacccdadews omade eveeeeseHenry Hull 
JHC. Fb, Menten cs Ada IIITIATAATATROTIS +eeeee Warren Hymer 
Caterina Sforza. sssseccscsessivsccnesses «seeeeeeeChrystal Herne 
Oetavianes . Wises ova asiel ie ahaa A ddadnde dats ««+ee-Martin Berkeley 
Da Casaleinieitn ssi tk detde 5. Owe tdle pete Wels oie «att --Reynolds Evans 
Sergeant of the Guard>.....c.00++ CEST EPs se ..+.George Tobias 
First Soldicet s...5<\s:ssompwe soon ee meee ee eta eie ..Mike Flanagan 
Second» Soldier {< . disis.<). a3 «Mas teblebelt - Baas seveceeeesLewis Milne 
Pretty Pietro....... hue less ghia we epele ++..+.Denis Gurney 
The Captain Savelli. «+eeeeeAlfred Webster 
Don Michelotto..... e. er ers mrt See hi Nat Pendleton 


Oliverotte Dz Perma::. Pisar.0 che. deeeeene Norman St. Clair Hales 
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GesarepD orgiat nectemenies cele seve sicisisis/ 1010 Retails sierelarelete Edward Arnold 
Av Blond: Girl wa. 5. eee nae ocbaie Ristareretetists ortia Lavita Miller 
AL SUNGIAT Shes areve aistarerciretaretaicte eincsie corr anviare'ec'e ore Srerer eis (veterels Mallory Davis 


The Borgia’s Women, Assassins, Noblemen, Soldiers 

Act I.—Scene 1—An Office of the Second Chancery of Florence. 
2—A Room in the Citadel of Forli. 3—Caterina Sforza’s Bedroom. 
Act II.—A Room in the Gravina Palace, Senigalia. Act III.— 
Scene 1—Machiavelli’s Tent in the Florentine Camp Before Pisa. 
2—A Room in the Convent of Annalena, Florence. 3—A Room in 
Machiavelli’s House, San Casciano. 

Staged by William A. Brady, Jr., and Lemist Esler. 

Niccolo Machiavelli, making progress as a young man, meets 
and is worsted diplomatically by the beautiful Caterina Sforza, 
giving him cause to grow in craft and cunning until after his rise 
to power and the establishment of his republic of Florence. His 
disintegration in character and manhood is gradual but com- 


plete. 
EXCEEDING SMALL 
(72 performances) 
A play in three acts by Caroline Francke. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
October 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PI AGZ ajojafors soec inline a/arPate ae alepese etavsisieisiese tale, oveereiete weeeee-- Eddie Garvie 
CASED AMIE oie, obec cl cteie salclede: sth lee od inlave whalaschisletele als oicltwe ols ..Arthur Leonard 
PAGIOL DEL BMAD iereten clerclstersiete tN etoricrs ole ceaverolel e: scares stele + Robert Hudson 
IW BENG 6 ot aR OAR REO DORA T DO COD DOO OOr i oacn ..-Kathleen Lowry 
DES OU er epetene ret ave ora vs.2 13love cielo Wleleretssouctotstorciais ielersicy ove stoucinwete \erereis Kenneth Dana 
Ger tember cesta ecto tetas, siciecsinuietorsbeye tal sienerievale stardlovoisiaiecwicleyere Ruth Easton 

HIS SIOC BORODIO Che DO ro Ine TOE COSA CROC OCC OO c Eric Dressler 
PAP Blom dew aicatcte sate sel cia ctere Sates rs le ee atu d'cle ee alia nitrates Nan Converse 
i8iSe tay Lt O BorranaeAOo os ObOnOe TC HOCo FOOOEUO DOIG Frank Frayne 
FAY Olinig Mian ...1<i0)o1c sletotetest ote tal aelete wires ee eieteie eke ese'wlecote Jack Daniels 
ign Girlie Tiend tovisiecrelers s)sisusetecesavs elo a slerere arenes Gertrude Winborne 
SOI M a ciete cits wisisveseeie! . eiglersvejsieqeusce!sseisieiaiess +eeeees Maybelle Beadling 
FRAGT Yirs eke oon Lhe «kee nie bia els Seip het atele stele a aye cia tehe »...Walter Speakman 
BEG CAT eects aN oiS shes srsod (Ras baep tus sGare beta) busi uses ys) ee «eee.Gordon McRae 
Lk AGES acseea ORES ROCIO ROI GG.O. CUB O ASAT DODO «»-.Mary Bradbury 
PAmother Girl ey wits «sle-aiclebisere Dialed siete sopeis » cafela ate euste Dorothee Nolan 
VES ey EAT OFLC aly ais erclo%s c's  olsiotelcislaisisisierste (re o/sis'slelelotelele Caroline Morrison 
PAGE GCEOR aio ernitca isis eis wisheta eletetale owe a eveleioiaisrauasiarsiaielers Halliam Bosworth 


Act I—A Chinese Restaurant and Dance Hall. Acts II and III.— 


Gert’s Room, 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


Ed, burning with love for Gert, induces her finally to marry 
him and try living on $20 a week. The experiment is a failure 
and when Ed learns that he has a weak heart and cannot live long 
he, fearful about leaving Gert behind, induces her to die with 
him. ‘They shut the windows and turn on the gas. 
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ANIMAL CRACKERS 
(191 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by George S. Kaufman 
and Morrie Ryskind; lyrics and music by Bert Kalmar and 


Harry Ruby. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 44th Street 
Theatre, New York, October 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


TEV ER LG cc Sakic swlotCe ciate aoicle ers Patace Sate cles stores bu eleleneiealeigts Robert Greig 
Mrs Rittenhouse cpicbiciisie Gsle alec avs: fa wie waieweinmaiee Margaret Dumont 

BU BS er ots Gio iD LOST E UCD oan em MOD armor atic Arthur Lipson 
Rrabellgehittennouse seit cicicic's « siete = eheloteete aibeaieihie tars Alice Wood 
Mirah Wihiitehedaricrists «wis sive 6 0.0.0 010.0) a0 eieisieis Margaret Irving 


..Bobbie Perkins 
...Bert Mathews 


Grace Carpenter... 
Wally Winston.... 


es Parkers sis é 
QOS AW, Se Cari CLEtiisn e cate ols, eet cl aloisteortiens vera iaiciane eletatent Louis Sorin 
Mary Stewart......- siete ae .Bernice Ackerman 
[PCr ee onidaoncdan0d aoa naOun embod nocoragaesocy Zeppo Marx 
Cap taITl PSP ALIN view siete letelalaieiateteleysier staleiate cis te los oieloaste lel Groucho Marx 
Bimantied ORaAveLl acters vrcinisie isle cieisie]s els ain wantoleielereleiaisiecaietel Chico Marx 
EU HG SP TOTESROL o's siete srwiete’s vials «\nistd cgi c orele aale tie olele selcims Harpo Marx 
Show Girls; Dancing Girls; The Sixteen Markert ancers; 
Gentlemen. 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Long Island Home of Mrs. Rittenhouse, 
2—The Grounds. 3—The Drawing Room. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Breakfast Room. 2—The Grounds. 3—The Garden. 

The Marx brothers pose as celebrities and are the guests of 
Mrs. Rittenhouse, the great celebrity entertainer of Long Island. 
They manage to rob the guests comically and steal a swell paint- 
ing. 


GODS OF THE LIGHTNING 
(29 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson and Harold Hicker- 
son. Produced by Hamilton MacFadden and Kellogg Gary at 
the Little Theatre, New York, October 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SUVoeins. cece oc.nsiesvae3ia vc ei cle pile evere & oa ateeeinete oeeiniete Leo Bulgakov 
eters scmies “ees ate enti te eines ane © eae eee ete Arthur Pederson 
Linas siecin is olneiels ots Winnie's iets) - alee eh eee iclaacieieelie ies Jules Artfield 
RORALIE Toc se sie 610s eee ce nis 04 tlepe tie oiemere nate iealereeinte Sylvia Sidney 
Wards oe c5cw ieee as tes ds, oc actne tee eaieaa ede lace Barton MacLane 
Macready.. ...Charles Bickford 
rg & ....Thomas Kelly 
e 


a Sam _ Silverbush 
Milkin. Sisal, 8 siete 4/49. FE a aia aie ee a ere CTe a notCe eee cee Ian Wolfe 
0 Welsiela. 0 coins oleae etal elaleleistaietle ekieeiia saat te semieh chit sien Sam Coit 
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Spikerioesicscrcocte otetle cise tieieieiecsnisoe vanes ave shes Morris Ankrum 
IDET (a aos GOUOODOUC OCG Mo Ob cubic dE hit ae ee COP OC ODO ane c Jules Ferrar 
Cap ranonratetetateteteielecttele feteelelereters nis isos leve eiornelersietet = Horace Braham 
Salvationy Lassie tyatrecarciec ver neteleorecus alee Giactee erie Molly Ricardel 
JeRusalem mo linwsreterrerstseioe orater iets clele(oefehs, lelelt iii siete ieieiors Moss Fleisig 
IMG ee SOC ingen as aupsebouedeoonanoonopoaduceadn Lloyd Sabine 
Olicemas aa welere chehatseecraeloneloiersle tte lsya(eielevseyne fers Benjamin Fessenden 
Saltertayss cettere nlc eis s ccctere oetale dates nusis se 's'b v-gee oe etleete Robert Brister 
Haslet mereteeatcie tales lelepeteiete: Stometeieiers fol eislotelerevsteyn evstale-sveteloe Willard Dashiell 
PUR OVE rere: avetaveretsceveye (0) sins’ alsa eraie.cje)s: sisre's ere sas ete Douglas Wood 
Agsistantite) District GAttorney..(oc's-<:0 cle esses oleiemsic nee Del Cleveland 


Mrs. rae shoteheloretr sree [ole] e1sfersia vteral eiieie-oievs/ere levels, sopausiernale Eva Condon 
Bartlett temtets core cyersierelosieeiosinie seiviele ei 8's eee eevee be miakears Harry Bliven 
Gluckstein. a -John R. Hamilton 
Babine clterae Manat Burgess 
Clerk of the Court.. Ad ....Edward Cutler 
Sheri Seles yore tc srayercrsisl soteratecsicissiobce eens Sa cevieee es Henry Engel 


Acts I and III.—Lyceum Restaurant. “Ket II.—Scene 1—District 
Attorney’s Office. 2—Court Room of the Supreme Court. 
Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 

Macready and Capraro, the former a fiery leader of the strik- 
ers in a milltown walkout, the latter a passive but fervent 
anarchist, are arrested for the murder of a payroll messenger. 
Their trial is framed against them and they are sent finally to 
their electrocution while their comrades look sorrowfully at the 
bulletins announcing their passing. 


SUN-UP 
(101 performances) 
A play in three acts by Lulu Vollmer. Revived by Lucille 
La Verne at the Lucille La Verne Theatre, New York, October 22, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Wado wee G@acel’..iistarctarsicjoceielsletsle oteisis/Ats ole ste,sicjo,¢e\5 fe, scs Lucille LaVerne 
Pape hOdd ase nye sieeis sistorlcleraisis oie rersvetcieroaisictal revels oveleier ernie Owen Meech 
[SO Ret oti SOOO OO 000 a 0tea.deo cUmMODOOnOnOUS Anne Elstner 
SEG ettretehe eso ecetintonel sleter oxe(evs tien elolelelefeystote ce csYaleis ete,levefatal esianes Walter Scott 
GILLETT WW GElBife ere oor cietetel cterchciota:s,ceuieia alary eves sve: aXe reve Sie) efeustere G. O. Taylor 
athe mC Age lea si citetcial <ialovnieleaisraitrs alevers eieyersiare skeleleroials Franklin H. Allen 
PP rea CHeteteere lela leis oisseve) sieielel sinielsveisve/ si clorele: «ta verels\evaiel> Charles MacDonald 
vem otranwerstcict iene nein tects ese sie. Shoeue ont orn Bernard Craven 

GD, coc SCOR AIO OD OOD Dn IO OUD FOOT CO DODO DOSTICISOOOHOOOG James Lee 


Act I.—Interior Widow Cagel’s Cabin. “Act II.—Same as Act I. 
Act III.—Same as Act I.—Scene 1—Midnight, February. 2—A 
Few Hours Later. 

Staged by Miss LaVerne. 

The Widow Cagel is embittered when her son is drafted in the 
war and openly rebellious when he is killed. She thinks to take 
reprisal by shooting the son of one of her enemies, but hears the 
voice of her dead boy pleading with her to embrace the doctrine 


of love and expel hate from her heart. See “Best Plays 1922-23.” 
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GIRL TROUBLE 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, October 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. James Russell Lockhart, Sr............eeeeeeeees Lucia Moore 
Mind) Georgia Robertson .sdvdc ddd tidsied dvtdeddddacs Virginia Howell 
Bee To Gin seit iene Idee ic Ge kit ke a Charles Peterson 
PR Weaiter re bv ciletdsia elo tw BA Sais hd ciate\and: Sere atataleretetats Richard N, Gregg 
Battone sc sseeeniscc sett tee hoinre ss cee w.s hotly eet Edward Broadley 
Bill Carson... 2 ne ..-Jack MacBryde 
immy Lockhatt.. 5. sie. ; ....Allan Dinehart 

ee WOOT a tis cn etn cre.crs Gis 6 Ge < 6c. 40.6.0) pace wale sleinieis elec Wallace Erskine 
Professor Erricson......-2.%0- bias ste: ateclale 4 OB Ric aetae ok tae Boyd Davis 
MATL O RON 3c oa\ie lat ce: Eth Sr eta tale al ss edeielore aa, cle tenstasstete simisiaiere Sara Haden 
HEvelymwW MOP gs o:acv so Rad eR a. s oes ae eielamianeees 6.5 ciate Dorothy Hall 
USES VTEC wp duane ean! Wiss: seie/ eared. ayers, wh aah ovanash oh cera Georgia Lee Hall 


Acts I, II and III.—Apartment of Mrs. Lockhart, Sr. Down- 
town Apartment of Jimmy Lockhart. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 

Jimmy Lockhart, at 17, eloped with a carnival girl, Evelyn 
Waldron, aged 15. After a three-day honeymoon Mrs. Lock- 
hart had the marriage annulled. Thereafter mother watched 
Jimmy as closely as possible, but he was usually in some sort of 
girl trouble. Finally, to save him from a charmer who is about 
to take him to Havana, Mrs. Lockhart agrees to the remarriage 
of Jimmy and Evelyn. 


THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
(8 performances) 
Cecil Lewis’s translation of Paul Raynal’s play, ‘“Le Tombeau 
Sous Arc de Triomphe,” in three acts. Produced by Charles 


Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, October 
29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AE ETEnCIN Solute de sere ta nes oeae es ocala ta seater Lester Vail 
An Hlderly Man oo 5 o's creress arcs ties osc see ata William Morris 
Aude, Who: 6.205%... cls ver eeaet ones cae aes Beatrix Thomson 


The Scenes of the Three Acts Are in Different Rooms of a House 
in the Country, a Day’s Journey from Paris. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins. 
A French soldier, on limited leave, comes to visit his father 
and Aude, his sweetheart. He plans to consummate his mar- 
riage to Aude and return to the front for a volunteer duty that 
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promises certain death. Aude gives herself to him rather than 
waste any of the hours of his leave in civil and church cere- 
monies. She is forced to confess, however, that she has begun 
to doubt her love. The soldier, disillusioned, embittered by the 
loathsome business of war, goes back to the line voicing youth’s 
protest against old men who make wars for young men to fight 
and resenting the gradual detachment of the women’s interest in 
the men at the front. 


CRASHING THROUGH 
(40 performances) 


A play in three acts by Saxon Kling. Produced by Oliver D. 
Bailey at the Republic Theatre, New York, October 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IP UT POEs Sys rayercte aie e/4) 6's! & oe raroys\orelsceiareie Pecoatale: oct |S cin; (e evers. syste Alf Helton 
MOLES Ar iei5s Siocsuaie ale nlerere el carele te eens Me eee ee nines G. Lester Paul 
Wonstiel 6 sector inte Delors Gla a eralecalelsuayshs sielaie'e, ¢ ovelees woolsle vers atetove Rose Hobart 
me Dowagere Mrs. POO soi. cieje-<tc sie 6 pape.ciras ote are Henrietta Crosman 
Miasbiairersiercee ctela  cleleiere evaicietale eulee er asiecd Focal iopticrevalotars Marie Haynes 
RICDATAS | CLLELSOM site’ seielsio\s\nsle[ee eiaseie ot ose orelaale oe Robert Harrigan 
Christopher evi atison we cease ie tect ce ote Gavin Gordon 
Another Steel AW orker’s clase ac siniaieiere s10 bale «bis Walter W. Shuttleworth 
PELE ET LOOIE cvatasolelee ere is ola-s\o ais cin /eve a1 4 ale'e, eieiel ove ara} ais Frederick Truesdell 
PEL ESE. narsisaiervaio aie ste talciaiee-s/s nelasle oe sigisitiseeielee sis Eleanor Woodruff 
PATER AL OT Va arcirctccleleis asic ce isls alone ale eloteleisievererecaia Alberto Carillo 
Mrss Harvey RODDIMS's «s:ccrete cers sels wie \alnio'e t slerare(siace'e's Judith Vosselli 
Pew BISHODE ET OSt i teretcirels)a\ cl eiela sisie oeis)els(ola)ia-e atelsteetars Albert Bruning 

Acts I, II and III.—In the Old New York Home of the Dowager 
Mrs. Poole. 


Produced by Oliver D. Bailey. 


Consuelo Poole, tired daughter of a long line of Pooles, sees 
her fate come crashing through the Poole skylight. He is a 
handsome young riveter working on a near-by building. Im- 
mediately Consuelo and the riveter have dreams of reorganizing 
their section of society, accept each other in companionate mar- 
riage and later boast openly of their expected offspring. The 
proud Pooles rush to the rescue of the family name and insist 
that Consuelo shall marry her steel man. 


YOUNG LOVE 
(87 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Samson Raphaelson. Produced 


by Kenneth MacGowan and Sidney Ross at the Masque Theatre, 
October 30, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Fay Hilary cccsic ape se wele we ehitionis siclnlele co dale tte piesate ot Dorothy Gish 
David Halloweéllicwss sic nlaetsclewinic aicieeis sie ha soa wie s ainiae Tom Douglas 
Peter Birds .c%vicisis-cts valere eis Sirtaty ote wialsis nism 0Alsxalaieie.e apolar James Rennie 
theres Bitd .AGins s caves Race aaa eseke eae Dao. ajaee ets Catherine Willard 


Act I.—A Veranda on the Birds’ Long Island Home. Acts II and 
III.—Peter Bird’s Studio, New York. 
Staged by George Cukor. 

Fay Hilary, engaged to marry David Hallowell, begins to fear 
for the future of their love if they should find themselves un- 
happily mated. She proposes an affair as a test of their affec- 
tion. Following this experiment Fay is still doubtful and sug- 
gests further research. Let them experiment with two of their 
friends, the Peter Birds, who live superficially and are proud 
of it. Fay and Peter have their adventure, but David rebels. 
Fay is glad finally to accept him on the usual conventional terms 
of matrimony. 


AMERICANA 
(12 performances) 
A revue in two parts, book by J. P. McEvoy, music by Roger 
Wolfe Kahn, lyrics by J. P. McEvoy and Irving Cesar. Pro- 


duced by J. P. McEvoy at the Lew Fields’ Theatre, New York, 
October 30, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Douglas Burley Stella Seager 
196 Donahue Frances Gershwin 
osamund Johnson Mary Stauber 
George Stamper Wanda Valle 
Thomas Burton Doris Carson 
John Hamilton Olive McClure 
Geo. Tapps Williams Sisters 
Roger Kahn Orchestra Harlem Dancers 
Batchelor Octette Baby Banks 


Staged by J. P. McEvoy. 


HELLO YOURSELF 
(87 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Walter DeLeon, lyrics 
by Leo Robin. Produced by George Choos at the Casino The- 
atre, New York, October 30, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Pa i Warlens iiss cusiet eth os coe eaten cee ees Blaine Cordner 
5.061040 69:8 S9-016,>.4 6109 oes 0-318: Wins g¥ol ew wisale alates ets ikie nea Evelyn Nair 
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Nell Sitetercrecsie ce es: sievctaetral tence healers Heee ae oe ++ee-Betty Reddick 
WSOSIS/ 5 ooo GoD oo boboncoonoN a SUdGe ie .-‘Scotty’ Bates 
SS SHB conc adgado wooosdadouaso .»-Dorothy Lee 
Tsabel’ (Mannings. cn'< cs, cnt talele eens -Peggy Hoover 
Professor! Suttonisiesie nee sevcinereree -William Robertson 
Otrrretrtace wiakstalniatecsTeTegh anatnre at Ohare ois isis aaiiceleial sys sain he ee oseph Fay 
Bobb YA SHOLE s cistarere clara cistele nsiteleve sta cisrale stole ayele Gate! alarevoretetelas Al Sexton 
Misi Maelsaurens corse ce ctcttsta sisi atevescee ties .Lucy Monroe 
RAL COLE VEN S ereeretstctetetater<lereleseter-infehslal lesetel alae) tleveie’s/ayaialelete Edythe Maye 
poSioeam ert lialaverstetcletoiayoiaers ert ieRejeleieie cia creierstsioteis ....Helen Goodhue 
Cicerone cia cdiaren aiee eicice seca’ 6 cae nn meee as George Haggerty 
Se Rubia Wiashburtistsmtocieinstereee srieies ce) niles crate oleae siaieeie lees Al Nord 
SSG iraye tet eterace. cron aratet cvareheelcTol Mtecte go eiciaie bcs, sical 18a Scadeseelate Fred Waring 
DalePHartleyin Gens see ieee ne eae eare awe esealeleiee ve Ruth Sennott 
ak avatars) e/a) elie. cetera re relevecetelatele aislisledeisleleVsietsiaisiviesr/eva’e Walter Reddick 


Nimble Westleyans—Jimmy Ray, The Reddicks 

Acts I and II.—Gymnasium, Library and Grounds of Westley 
University. 

Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


THE FINAL BALANCE 
(28 performances) 
A tragi-comedy in four acts by David Pinski. Produced by 
Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Playhouse, New York, 
October 30, 1928. ; 


Cast of characters— 


TAR aporetict: fe sicteidelnoisiere te atthe obauocannoduesorace Lionel J. Stander 
pu emierchati tse VW il Crerersrss-ciefe <icielclelcisieie a= s)srclele elasiejstols Mary Michael 
PIG MINIGECH AD Us ors sle/elelcicvels/sicreve a ieielt stele; evelessieinlsie/ ele die sre E. J. Ballantine 
Wie ING sce sognpoode scoooO aC nononouanUcoaodoe: Berne Lenrow 
PRE MURGONIEL SE VALE eis ale/s siclelelelerolelereiele elsievels e/a shale la) ese Emily Graham 
Wiis Wioyrreny ert ene a agonbind GCCOCC ODO COUUCOOROOO William Franklin 
EIT SEMA SER Later clales fi oielevs o/s oioiai evataleteleleis st ovetals else) s\eievole oi ore Edward Gruber 
IS ECOLMAG Cridiiayalelelo!clelcle/ats/alolelole sloielovolalersiaivielels(sislele!lelavere aie Lee Winter 
Aide) JAC Gen GOODE OGUODOUOOUC DOU NOOCOBDONOS George F. Shoemaker 
OUTOMMAD ENE ete lerelepetetslevelelele( slelelelateys/sieveiereretstoceleraler= Samuel S. Bonnell 
Ab. IM ibehtatoon HRigGO OOOO DOL OB OOU GOOF OObnaonocOocE Samuel S. Bonnell 
pL ew May ot -veteiric) delet ais ie eletelels\ ele’ ol sali esaia diel «-</sie.0 6 .--Warren Winslow 
PD Hew COUUSII sas aisas)at ereseislecceveiers\eleteys se jsve acecauersy oleic eee... WVirginia Dale 
PU Dem Vater CALriencicrelelstetlsietelsssielefalele sis ele cleiefele ele ...Alfred D. Brown 


Albert Angell 
Nina Melville 
. Genevieve Vevey 
Acts I, II, III and IV.—The Merchant’s House. 
Staged by Theodore Viehman. 


Jean Kritzer 
Beoplerorathen town soils sieisia els clololels'icleis oie! oteivielels 


A baker dreams that this year’s flour will turn people mad 
and that last year’s flour will cure them. He corners the market 
on the old flour, sets the whole town mad with the new flour 
and then seeks to win his neighbor’s wife by becoming powerful 
and rich. His love spurned, he gives the woman he loves the 
last bit of the bread that cures that she may cure her husband. 
Then he hangs himself. 
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THESE FEW ASHES 
(39 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Leonard Ide. Produced by Shaw- 
Nathan Productions, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
October 30, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mirries (ders emtiin tan. come ism cine cle atale clone sie aieaie atten Ellis Baker 
Bisa; von Glalinozecde ce cary seine. Owe ¢ els eewieais owe Henrietta Goodwin 

Rls aca caltescten ates eaisenwal: die tere cie cece ene tnees ceiete Goo Chong 
Edith pMalorviescs sai tat om eeste ase ois sisinece chs Natalie Schafer 
Olean Bulkaroys feivc-mictcisinticie sion wisi was asin icles siewerelerete™ Leni Stengel 
FONE W Bitte ye ccissieiareatsle erie save 55! niece%s ore ara ste ciao reveloretere’s Wallis Clark 
Srebiteth a Wail ors rcschett csie x lonclaiv.s pe ioiewe ab 'ave lp orale aluvaleveracacaisie Hugh Sinclair 
Marcel’ Bonnart csi tiene. fox als s\ti6 ove tine cimra avers eles Georges Romain 
aera eee ID ose ee nen ate lor, @ bas otal) 0.4 aie Sele welerelsve Ralph J. Locke 
Victor DUprees, «sce. sn eioe ose «sw Alapte Piers. ata ayern elo s James Meighan 


Prologue and Acts I, II and III.—Kenneth Vail’s Apartment in 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Kenneth Vail’s love conquests become so easy they lose charm. 
He determines to step out of the picture, announces his demise, 
and leaves a jar of ashes with his valet to be claimed by the one 
of four women who can prove her best right to them. The 
women come, view the ashes and, each finding that she was but 
one of four, backs out. Vail comes out of hiding to recapture 
the last of them, who was the one he loved best all the time. 


REVOLT 


(30 performances) 
A play in three acts by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. Produced by 
William Powell at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, October 
31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PACH «a5 cay seile sisters olepicineinjcre die laisin Wiak oie ean Tee Charlotte Denniston 
RODE S «asco seme icle mes etn Fo <b iascte sleds buic asiaeaie a Elizabeth Allen 
CHASES «Savin wea boo etee WEN oe CU erele « eee ReneS Eunice Stoddard 
The Revs Barnabas Mord 5 wis wia- vivvercinjat blame «nase oles Hugh Buckler 
Me. Kemiuy Pasteel ss ssc cece p uy sisrs's ee Deine cs tieattneiee Helene Lackaye 
Kana. 2a > ols SO9e igs een dase sine dettebits oes sete + Eloise Keeler 
Patil Acne ieicincigieteulrkev stsiers ots cfaistanteuotaeticicin ain omer Ackland Powell 
Sol, Rosenbloony... {iso 1 sev oes cuseaeueen tenes SR ron Eliott Rothe 
Dr’. SS 91bEe sc ance abe tmue else «abies ‘Scademeceornte Gy Andrews 
Lhe Rey. Join Hammonds)... 26. stesso eee +ee+ee--Paul Guilfoyle 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Large Room on the Second Floor of 
Gethsemane Church Parsonage. 
Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 
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Rev. Barnabas Ford, widower and churchman, has brought 
up three daughters, Faith, Hope and Charity, and one son, Paul, 
with the conventional fundamentalist’ s stern rod of discipline. 
Paul goes liberal and unregenerate in college and Hope rebels at 
home. To add to the Rev. Barnabas’ troubles, when he tries to 
rewaken interest in his church by importing a sensational girl 
evangelist, Edna Pasteel, she faints at the thought of baptism by 
immersion. Ordered on a long vacation by the trustees, the Rev. 
Barnabas shoots himself rather than face the disgrace. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
(69 performances) 
A play in three acts by Hugh Stanislaus Stange. Produced 
by Harry Lang and Henry B. Forbes at the Biltmore Theatre, 
New York, November 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Pep ry Woreei iti). sy’ steretere'<ia'e bone lolnis's olete teh tia Cee Constance McKay 
ORE IQR HDIC SaCID RIO ERE CICA TE Ra RoI ea ee ei Herbert Heywood 
SBOMY COStELO ais aes cele een eee Seta eee ie ee Epa ee eeene Curtis Karpe 
SRiot Rita Girls 25225.) shoes eeeets s Grace Walsh, Mildred Waterbury 
BESCOLE SOON te loiole os ioe ele lavete tletetatets Arnold Goodrow, Henry Hammond 
Tsadores Marks. c.c8s ascents oe ce we casted: walstelnin nee Ben Welden 
ARES ag on OOO GOI DOE BOD OOCIOAC TACO CIO GA Marcia Manning 
FUR OV Dare ava dccie ape oak casera Sine Gano cueiee hee oie Claudette Colbert 
Hew EV Lore aiestets tater e ehaira haters lo esate eVsivie avausteie a cictorsioaal eve John Wray 
harlem Rose Derg se atterio so stoterctoge tl sfinis ars a eie cele 2.8 ois ofa sini Bert Wilcox 
Pred aMorate sey hires etetats corte elas aisle cle cae cates Norman Foster 
Mohn ye D Olan teads ceiccecintestatercwie ciecicists eisieicle cree ovale atsvels Edgar Nelson 
ADAG Saal sy. IB Yore yarorye cries POO Gf OO ArKO LR LRORRO EE ia Charlotte Hunt 
ae ROUT GENS octal ete creio.sre sisheteearciehstowlare Ward Argo, William Truda 
Nb aG OO CORREO CDG OneCare Horbert Harwood 
Staal PE MMTIEN Sar tisy ake, and cl evaeperaveravowsis seralals Claire Farrell, Marion Waters, 
Arthur Gaby, Melvin Leewood 

Billie orate cvaiete (eos cctate oe eistelascles arcs eis ateretec ir eke'o atale grneferala:s os Sara Floyd 
Georste@ Dunit selec o os 1te aie esols clare cisvoreleve;eisvereimie arsierenehs Ramon Racomar 
INET LES etl etetors icleverersisicictoterklalvseucusssystcucichetedeterasetteiarcie love sro lovels Irving Sklar 
ie, GOO CIO oO OE Ot cic Ann Basin Seb iG SORE ar oe ie Walter Powers 
EVE. Sb DOO an O60 CONN AD ONCU ON FUOCOCOCOTOOGHER EGGS David Manning 
bls yA aanoe aetie Ca or 0 DA DOOC OCC) AC OREO) ZOReOe OOD William Nally 
SEARS IAT eT Tels thors elitr ete cals e ioe eles elclictsyeiee tee eles John O. Hewitt 
Suburbanites........ Marie Preston, Marian Florance, Arline Lloyd, 
John Graham, Alton Hamilton 

Gu CLOL ere ehe ists cialeete Gictare crete sierra loleiovele nersiolexeaieue George M. Lloyd 
r. and Mrs.. ’Mortimer Hunt, Marjorie Hubert 
COLT ard year aratcieie) iovesuniee clsistnisieteie aisle sieisie oieinaiere ciate Dorothy Farnum 
EVO SIE SO epi cca ain usar oe cain sole ta tater o-el e,cveieiale giavaie: syelaloue susie Roger Bacon 
Three Jolly Geode Rellowsi ie vine eta ee George Bleasdale, 
John Abrams, Richard Finley 

TP OTCOES ratelalaccuclekys\ciciaiets oe sivsivieiels sie o's Donald Wynne, Donald Lashley 
Mean tllortaers seisicasis oysrclcssle.e/eralaiciacosreusicie eve exavelese William A. Norton 
Detective Hogan......... Be, Si etaia ciate iakeloteieteys George Rogers 
Telephones sl romblenunter’’. a5 ..0 ois <0 s aie alsie isis cisle'sis eisfe Samuel Levine 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in New York City at the 
Present Time. 
Staged by Lester Lonergan. 
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Fred Moran is a lovable but irresponsible songwriter, Jill 
O’Dare his unhappy but loyal wife. Joe Prividi, a rotten night- 
club and bootleg man, tries to get Jill, first by turning her against 
Fred and later by ordering Fred killed. The gunmen miss and 
Jill recovers her boy. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 
(16 performances) 
A play in five acts by Henrik Ibsen. Revived by Walter 
Hampden at the Hampden Theatre, New York, November 5, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Doctor) Thomas’ Stockmann’s ic. <2 2 v.c.s,v'e« doles 8 oisrsiele Walter Hampden 
Wire PS tOCkInann Gh pacer else pcs om celle ied sche tis Mabel Moore 
PEtra  cicis vis aiersicle 6 wisle ete bislovevrsveio\o dle 0 sratinio (ere Whe otatenste Evelyn Goodrich 
LO OA Oc IO OORT LAO Oa OSE IDODADOGOR Anon Ooo darioe Leroy Wade 
I fo OR AA COD CASO IOC MO OMNOA SOMO GOOr se Omar Le Gant 
Peter (Stockmanns2 oe o- Wavetel cvetwie vies a/cie wiviseterwsere C. Norman Hammond 
RT GEPe Ris Rost ware oe ca: sie isc te croveisve elvis si oleveiiaiaisicie tsa rtersinre William Sauter 
EiGystadee tak euistc alcictvlerecsa' wcree cree leo ne ecactestieis Dallas Anderson 
ESLT EI DY. cats ct tele’ ousie ic sua;dlaseinre ete eieiscpi ale n @inisimiech sieinile evevererneters Gordon Hart 
ELOTSUGH s scave Grose {o1 01814) 9 sesspsteda ia sisuelereleve.e Gis) ie witicie binse's aaaveitts Ernest Rowan 
PAAR A er Os So Aa too Me cee cis cmOr alin Omoniacace2ag Cecil Yapp 
AND AT THE MASS-MEETING: 
NLS MaV Were rete tr areieo/ scovereie eriveistess, acersterisch crete toLeraitte elaiene nectar Louis Polan 
A cOrunken eM ats. faves « sactacte sjsjnertajes sreksrnbiels opaherg S. Thomas Gomez 


Acts I and II.—Dr. Stockmann’s Sitting-Room. Act III.—Edi- 
tor’s Room of the “People’s Messenger.’”’ Act IV.—A Room in 
Captain Horster’s House. Act V.—Dr. Stockmann’s Study. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 


See “Best Plays of 1927-28.” 
THIS YEAR OF GRACE 
(157 performances) 


A revue in two parts by Noel Coward. Produced by Arch 
Selwyn at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, November 7, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Noel Coward Beatrice Lillie 
Dick Francis Madeline Gibson 
Tommy Hayes Queenie Leonard 
Sonnie Ray Rita Mackay 
Georges Fontanna Marjorie Moss 
Tom Devine Phyllis Harding 
G. P. Huntley, Jr. Albertina Vitak 
Philip Wade Florence Desmond 
Mervyn Pearce Muriel Montrose 


James Cameron Mimi Hayes 
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Nelson Welch Audrey Pointing 
ames Hepburn Oriel Ross 
filliam Harn Nan Hearn 

Billy Milton Sheila Rawle 


Staged by Charles B. Cochran. 


THE YELLOW JACKET 


(69 performances) 
A play in three parts by George C. Hazelton and Benrimo. 
Produced by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn at the Coburn Theatre, New 
York, November 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Property) Manic. << «12/016 s10)s16 ABO DODD ONO OOROTOUCOOROdaS Arthur Shaw 
@horustenet cists se eioaretersisiorsostere cic eters aie bicie e etn Charles Coburn 
Ww Sin Yin (Great Sound Language)..5.........0 a0 Walter Edwin 
Due Jung Fah (Fuchsia Flower) so. cc. ecasenseesnes Virginia Gordon 
WsoGPaney. . Beatity,)iactes cise wussiers tele sis.c ves iele oreveis.e Dorothy Guthern 
ai hane Min(Great Painted ace) a. cesicc ce s)eletnin = cae ele Frank Peters 
pa sheoprcen 
Stan Ge PLOpert ym NLetiaysisya suele sreletalel stele aveieis's akeman Hartley 
Assistant Property Men ere Seaker 
. : Shepperd Strudwick 
Cheen Moo Kinds Mother) areisinc ae cielafevlereicrolvidisleiaia eiclalele Mrs. Coburn 
Gy SHS Cea hos aenoc Gault EGOS OS OO OD CUO nOnATOane N. St. Clair Hales 
SueynomebanChily shlower)ive. steterteie ola eisisitets favele Ethel Morrison 
Wangs Won CS pirit) Rea vetersiapctere sbetiegare ete eVene, sve are's chore eretote Henry Stillman 
Wu Hoo Git (Young Hero of the Wu Family)...Alexander Kirkland 
Witty hake Dini @Datodtl)) ye creceteetersis acc) iene ohbtelea seeres Schuyler Ladd 
Vin Suey Gong (Purveyor of Hearts).......600+200+% Walter Edwin 
See Quoe Fah (Four Season Flower).............. Dorothy Guthern 
Mow Dan, Pah: (Peony, a2 cierare «ie ne sie lsiclel« cieusl« Seer Marie J. Simpson 
Monee Soonkow, Coy drangeasry sc slic micro eere stola/ctele ove Ruth Marion 
ChowaWank CA ttm | Cloud) jive cccrorsretereveielevelonisicle © e\akais/« Marjorie Dille 
Moy Fah Loy (Plum Blossom)............. me teers Mary Hutchinson 
Sa INGiy soa meng SOS COD SIOUOU OSD OUD COUd Cone DOO EA OE Helen Tilden 
pai Ohare SHOOMS sreciatsieletsioietesis sieletelelols.s/eleiswors ale eieie-s.s Henry Stillman 
"ERE WWiGOw, C@hingeton eis cleicicie «cuss ofehaisieale ioe aie wieloieye cfs Eugenie Webb 
Pit ks 110 OD GOOG DEN OD OO ODO nO UO IOn ADO DIEGO OD Ee Marie J. Simpson 
Git ERO) Gare. ckie cetertckae codistus eta tiarotee olers.ecsietene: stetet eta. Frank Peters 
Don (Carne Os pe naat bo Oi QUOLD CORD SO AG B00 GUD RODS N. St. Clair Hales 
AQ OMMMUOL CE otters eetaie core eicuetelars’ oy shi tatelcratecajetaners si siete ear aie Walter Edwin 


Part I.—The Mother’s Parting. Part II.—The Story of Love. 


Part III.—The Conflict. ; 
The Scene Represents the Stage of a Chinese Theatre. 
Staged by Benrimo. 


Revival of the Chinese fantasy that has been frequently re- 
stored to the stage since its first performance the season of 
1912-13. 


TREASURE GIRL 


(68 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Fred Thompson and 
Vincent Lawrence, lyrics by Ira Gershwin. Produced by Alex A. 
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Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Alvin Theatre, New York, 
November 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Jie Oe sie> se epee umulian «eames besainjaspeomgsrne OTOLAY) Jordan 
Virginia Franck 
PE ec UAa rs OO C RTOT Rt Oa Peggy O’Neill 
Victor Garland 


Nat’ MoNallyciccicicitettats sisielinva tisiseisveimtolaty ore wielein olen vies Clifton Webb 
Mary Tif 5 <.c wisicce ete sia eerie ree ip nicin © lave ate lob-mttvers Gertrude McDonald 
Polly. Flees: side bein wae =o obs oa ein Pe pie Sibir 6 mses Mary Hay 
hes WTaclew ass pois aleiteiele Miele siee cle’ tis, cls Lele imnete Charles Barron 

Molnidh 2. debe. Salas sabe ae ashe ela she os cabin epee Stephen Francis 
Larry Glopitine sscrmiipaiseiaes » tte ase lnts)<.s:00s pale puelernhers oie iol Walter Catlett 
Asie Wainwright, sce s-ataiace o taais s+ vis « oie bards ate Gertrude Lawrence 
Neil. Fotrester . oiicicswer:swisres scale te o/s adisvvta ealieove selene Paul Frawley 
ee, GAMER i Greate arate cs aslecrareset eaters Ferris Hartman 
BUNGE S Ravpalavaiers crsietete meee eh aie ne sone ln erates «ee Norman Curtis 
“Slug” Bed Lats Be Qvedpe ye i eae pn MERON RMR HERE RAAT Te 2 Frank G. Bond 
Ba One pet arian Sgr GORI ESC CODE DCE eT ete John Dunsmuir 
POSEN aw cis siecle cies Hose > oes e.on.8 oan. on tole tess abe Edwin Preble 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Beach. 2—The Drive. 3—The Garden. 
Act II.—Scene 1—The Island. 2—The Drive. 3—The Ballroom. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison, Dances by Bobby Connelly. 

Mortimer Grimes hides $100,000 on an island and starts a 
treasure hunt at a pirate’s party on his estate. Ann Wainwright, 
who needs the money desperately if she is to pay for the gowns 
she wears, makes an active search for the treasure, aided at times 
and interfered with at other times by Neil Forrester, an inde- 
pendent sort of baritone who loves her but won’t confess it. 


A MAN WITH RED HAIR 
(20 performances) 
A play in three acts by Benn W. Levy from the novel by Hugh 
Walpole. Produced by Charles L. Wagner and the Garrick 
Players at the Garrick Theatre, New York, November 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


David) Danbarie. feos oc sce woh tees less Sees ON Barry O’Neill 
Servant. ca.cisaie einai ele’ sled clainlnc beeitaan s etoae cae Morris Lee 
Charles (Perey* Harkness. 5.053 . tess tech wae ere Harold Vermilyea 
Besther “Tobin's e snaccion cis edie Becca tale sooo Mary Kennedy 
Mr Crisoin.i'3s5% Edward G. Robinson 
ne ACLIBDIN ilar sirin van ine Ab ean aly aiaralere mre aoneentetee Kirby Hawkes 
Dr Tobit cect. P ..-.-Henry Carvill 
Second Servant... Sis alia br sligdia orb s neele eterna entiis William Kim 


Third. Servant. .2s.0 o.debb Ee Stee a Tee ee es Meayon Yon Kim 
Acts I, II and III.—In an Old Mansion Outside Treliss, in Corn- 
wall, England. 
Staged by John D. Williams. 


Mr, Crispin, a maniacal saddist, traps in his home Charles 
Harkness, David Dunbar and Hester Tobin, who is forced into a 
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marriage with young Crispin. Thereafter Crispin proceeds to try 
various torture tests on his victims, assisted by Japanese serv- 
ants whose tongues have been cut out. The imprisoned victims 
escape and Crispin is threatened by his abused servants with 
proper punishment. 


HOTBED 
(19 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Paul Osborn. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Klaw Theatre, New York, November 8, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Reveretiaa: David RUushbrookcs esisisisicio-s 4 s.cle cle ciaie ee William Ingersoll 
LAL e pretteircinete civ tsie eiceim cicharcisirie tare salle Mines acisinetos Josephine Hull 
Mess lea Ay oterareesroteuste cis treiere cise: vets, ose olece tein eieecba eis iaie laeoere Alison Bradshaw 
WOH Ti wearylave atsl rie’ che a vetaraless ua densceneyshevenanecessicisieiauccsiaieieieceinis Richard Spencer 
Mawrence, (Binnings ga. soa gaaddas acters ele’ oela adee se Preston Sturges 
PCOS MALATE K cect avarors eo ieisiarousie ia eress ereiccer a) eae ete are Gio steel eis ls Carl Anthony 
Louise W ilar. ciccs.c:0 «soe ate eesicies b Se fs William Faversham, Jr. 
George Courtenay .ssscireeies oe sieis cle oe tele elias alter Greenough 
Dyeari Slaw SON sieisrec/s.0 2s eiselsteystsvejcletersie sielsleleie ee cise sisie = era Paul Gilmore 
Heron mmissian al Levers ovesscsclsvalthe es ci ccelesGycinis Bia ai tiovere elera.s alas cei é Leigh Lovel 
PLOLS  StAMO Mee, oics Zoe See ate Pee oa base bid cielo. se-sie ste levees Charles Abbe 


Acts I and III.—The Study of the Reverend Rushbrook. Act 
II.—Louis Willard’s Room and Dean Slawson’s Private Office. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton and Antoinette Perry. 

Rev. David Rushbrook is determined to stop the spread of 
immorality among the undergraduates of the large university 
town in which he lives. He is hard and bigoted, ruling his family 
with the usual rod of iron. Before the university faculty he 
makes charges against Louis Willard, a young instructor and a 
liberal, who has been accused of receiving a girl coed in his 
rooms. Willard’s dismissal is forced by the dean to save a 
scandal. He refuses to name the girl, but she names herself. 
She is Lila Rushbrook and a little relieved at being thrown out 
of her father’s house. 


ON CALL 
(67 performances) 
A dramatic comedy in three acts by Roland Oliver. Pro- 


duced by Jules J. Leventhal at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
November 9, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


John Q. Smith discovers his wife entertaining Robert Gray, an 
innocent from Ohio, in the Smith apartment. 
on divorce, but being a gentleman prefers his wife should name 
They send to Mme. Rosie LaTour for a 
professional corespondent and it just happens that Margie 
Gray, Robert’s also innocent sister, is sent over. 


him as defendant. 


Jane Smith’... seis «lowlereletctelets w/nisials ivi’ sfelei- eis 2/101 AOC TOCaS Emily Ross 
Robest. Gragec canis arlisre eietec tein eiele ve clecre sm «vt aise’ .-Charles Dosch 
John Q. Smith, 20.0. cece cccccsvcccsvesscrns dine seaceiae Ray Collins 
Mary sRandall., ./ictee «iota «ip icin spon ane rioters siseiats Eleanor Z. Audley 
George Pierpont.. 0. soc c cme e. ves cles ce sion Raymond Walburn 
Margie slats «sc \sio'om ols wielous lalelals » nletpin siaie*a.s.s\elere isle bib i0i0 Dorothea Chard 
Private Detectives dans coclencnee cues Oetrck clomeeures Selwyn Goddard 
Rosie? La Tour as eee secre ein elaie eloiniele ole a =e oie'elb leva vrs e/etelere Ann Chase 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Smith Apartment. 
Staged by Frank McCoy. 


case. The Grays and Mr. Smith go back to Ohio. 


An American saga in a prologue and five acts by Irving Stone. 
Produced by The Lenox Hill Players at the Cherry Lane The- 


THE DARK MIRROR 
(32 performances) 


atre, New York, November 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Ma Atkins is a dominant and terrific figure. 
procrastinator. 


Joliss PAGIONS «ciel ws aloes ierins Ee ae sis ho on ce lerpuee oe, 
: : : COBO se he cele cles tle ten ilton Gendel 
Alvin Atkins, His Son The. Manis sei Louis John Latzer 
; Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
MacAtkinags His: Wifes st. as/e\sciie pistons steele cleo otto Adeline Ruby 
Harry Cosgrove, Av Priendiios ssc ccincenteiice ce iteaienee A. J. Field 
Estelle) Cosgrove; His*Daughter.ics\..tecse=s setseie cb ees © Mary Hallett 
Helen: Atlins, Alyin’s Daughter. is. wz. sus cea sie ne Syd Brenner 
erry \West~ Wriend of WAlvinzs..<> sive aiere Swiaee care sete Ben Nelson 
leie Wests, Hist Wife st. < tins s says to cation ooule es wee Lillian Azair 


Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
Louis John Latzer 


Robert Belcher 


Margery, Belcher, Hig Wiles aie.ct teemct shone eee Fanny Shack 
Doctoru., setcis when thee rack cas hee nin cee eee Jesse Loewenthal 
INMIPEO He. sietete's:s oisseleise eteia-c stu vivlarsyelaieisie sine ice eee Evah Schwab 
Miiniater si oho wistalcte efor ibiale (octcie DeSoto ee ee Harold Smith 


Prologue—First Decade, 1910. Act I.—Second Decade, 1920. 
Act II.—Third Decade, 1930. Act III.—Fourth Decade, 1940. Act 
IV.—Fifth Decade, 1950. Act V.—Sixth Decade, 1960. 

Staged by Adele Gutman Nathan. 


their reward, if any, in heaven. 


Smith determines 


It is her first 


Pa Atkins is a 
Ma runs the show and in a prologue and five 
acts sees most of her kin slide out from under her wrath to gain 
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THESE DAYS 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Katharine Clugston. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Cort Theatre, New York, November 12, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 
ACTS I AND II 


WROStlP aR DO Weare aierersgaiersueretskererey ote sioier seas oy ei ieze. ose: ouelscece:ore cares .Mary Hall 
Virginia MacRae. aereVeroreranetdeterstorerer mm alsieisic ere eoneceuste store aie "Mildred McCoy 
Pansysle andes Mottecrceiqsreieteresciele nciescione ciereia averse ieialess Gertrude Moran 
WVSROMIGAB SIMS eae acs wleisteisicveis a\e clevens cies 6 wie ste Katharine Hepburn 
Miss; Guadaloupe) Gorhant. .< 50.15... recesses o se Gladys Hopeton 
St Chippy ieee AVIS score coterie cers ores anetoia ais lars, sai sieves edie sles Bruce Evans 
LOK > 1Dilovg Ve beg yee ee CI UO GO OTIOU OS CEE IO OCs William Johnstone 
StepueneniacRdeiaraare cis ceria neem irierahee ce wterevsheratne Edwin Philips 
PranniewmMacRace ra ms sain e ctersteiete cioaio «ois, Hele nel fan ate Elaine Koch 
Vs SUE MEA CRAG kts tevctctsrovelata sitters tepateneterorer sveghisy ovsiciess 6 sieesverets May Buckley 
Minder MacRae a elelras = savers sreratenctetra ar overta s0's; sieecsns 6 George MacQuarrie 
Misses Dorothea s Witter back. jpcca\s,< suse eic/ole-vicissisisiere oleae stotels Marie Bruce 
Stenhaniemeerliss she tejokeictelahesele oeets rete atoielsl bel siateie) see \siaolai ane Ruth Reed 
Miss Signhild Valdemir VanAlstyne.............+-- Helen Freeman 
MissiGleomAlimeda a YOUNG taste cicieiniee-nlatierelaieretets: cicrateuclers aie Ada Potter 
\Witniri rede Black jatwrsacverleretatelelete lore aie clavate oeieraya:eFate’s Suzanne Freeman 
Tibery Wig eyale PIU SAAB Gade Da Caan hs 4 ASU Beate be Bane Mary Hubbard 
INETSS MeL OMA MUTASE cto crete teialstelolalstaletereie chereteleieioisis crete e ctele Nellie Malcolm 
ACT III 
NAL REN, neeon sees odode o cuseoSoatoneau dnuacooune Mildred McCoy 
MYON iy SASS A orchete cieisveiedeesmteetoe aol helevetstolelc ove biesicete teas aieictets Marian Lee 
DV alsth icy: oratatoeeh s,s ler Meters ale, os lever clekorstonstelete. che ieteletelevstas eivenelsvers Ruth Wilton 
Reaclianeiemtartotesti crete eralevals vate tersrevetaistevosste sreleserstara Francis Corbin Burke 
Gry eerie ceca: Biche: Sere bce lovee ahs aretetore a alate feel she eidie’s Willard S. Robertson 
PES Lath ty crvaetatet cl cichoy iolaiet si ciel alotelalev alot sieVete) si s¥ ale) aay kere aielale 'olaisiet sl olehs Henri Lase 
BOUL SSA PATA a erate ciierecetey ote Ghia: CT NE oa volts Piohel delve airar ate eve ctoteterale Ruth Wilcox 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Pullman Car in Train Going West at 
Christmas Time. 2—Virginia’s Home in a Large Mid-Western City. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Anteroom in Miss VanAlstyne’s Finishing School. 
2—The Room of ‘Silly’? and Virginia in the School. Act III.— 
Parlor of a Hotel Suite, on the Riviera. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 

Virginia MacRae, unhappy daughter of an alcoholic millionaire 
father and a shallow, hair-dyed mother, is disgusted with her 
life both at home and at Miss VanAlstyne’s fashionable finish- 
ing school. In a mood of depression she elopes with Dwight 
Elbridge, poor but eloquent son of an actor. Two years later 


Virginia is a Paris divorcée and still unhappy. 
THE SQUEALER 
(64 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts by Mark Linder. Produced by Jack 
Linder at the Forrest Theatre, New York, November 12, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Slippery Jimmy, dope peddler, and Dora Deane, cabaret en- 


EDS. L006 sia \ole.o.6:5 o wien SIRs Bia tate el eters aralecs a sels sdieleimioteehsiiale George Neville 
Wing Lee....... ree Gaylord B. Kingston 
Sam WO0.eesssrcnes AS A SOC iat ei oncrson tac J. Kunihari 
“Flippy” Sadie Goldie Pemberton 
Flaradk's ¢ccwasman nt eS ake iebis Sbeicsch « bielse «mies Lois Jesson 
IMOIEY. ciclo aicepie solste a(eoaiele eters ..-Dorothy Brown 
Chartie: Wong. iin <e . tien. «nr bee -Robert Harrison 
DUOM ser nairnawee ants? seme mee ae ...Fred Monti 
Dora’ Deaties cus scsi meres aces ‘Ruth Shepley 
SSHppPery — ) UDMN Yee. s'ersiece wsiele so « . Robert Bentley 
UGinpty Welly .cous actrees nie otere ‘Guy Harrington 
Doormans sige seopien si meme eaves elsiave -Mang Long 
DiSic Mais:s oslo cles oP ase ema ees 5 Victor Adams 
Detettive Logan........... : < William Jeffrey 
Officer Sullivan......... Ar Johnstone 


Officer Kelly. . peed: C. Mack 
“Red” Harrigan ...Tom Fadden 
Ike Morris..... ...Ben Bernard 
Leslie Dobbs. 


Bika wit Mit sos.c5 een a. 0s cic g 5.5 Tew hs 0 4ss ie Sew v ewe eee Soo Yong 
Ciera dhe E Caird io ic bi ote co raat (a ares lots otore%an0re ‘bans insite tute fa-W¥ololotoletaiee’s Rae Kasten 

TWee sd --Carlotta Davies 
Hattie... ...Lillian Martin 
Becky... . «00s ..-Natalie Kessler 
Baa VV ai ber eet wh crete e’ oh ate atercte siete ote, a/eralorar diet orgie slotaysvardiee Joe Cogert 
Potion DriepSctor a < yio5.s aks thu sass cas kt nis see es ae Martin A. Somers 


Act I.—Charlie Wong’s Oriental Palace. Act IIl.—Apartment of 
Jimmy and Dora. Act III.—Wong’s Oriental Palace. 
Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


tertainer, want to go straight before Dora’s baby is born. 


forces, directed for the most part by Charlie Wong and helped 
along by a bribed detective named Logan, make it practically 
Jimmie’s friend, “Gimpty” Kelly, turns out to be 
a plain clothes fellow, however, and everything is fine, even if 


impossible. 


the last curtain does usher in the San Francisco earthquake. 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. 
Shumlin at the Hudson Theatre, New York, November 13, 1928. 


“TO-NIGHT AT 12” 
(60 performances) 


“ 


Cast of characters— 


Nan Stoddard .'..cspaaaimebtoda sano ketien «ates seleheie ss Diane Esmonde 
Barbara Warren p atarRLAlsse IS Maia lal Diels © whe bigte cls bree inte iste Spring Byington 
Dora Bldridge <a stesginz cay sees tone eres «seats Florence Rittenhouse 
Alice w Keith: (cteaiiaina s oooh y bin atareivisisa.s\e ste, s sisieiaesite Anne Shoemaker 
qane Eldridgercs.s.<icjccuietes te se eho nets Senet ens ek Patricia Barclay 
ony, Keith. o/s: <5 sisies toh > oe cise vicw beceis sev esvicr Owen Davis, Jr. 
gee KREItH  swnternve cieie'e cesta acpi ae: Seerere --William Roselle 
rofessor. Eldridge. . SR sen eswehe seems oes « -- Moffat Johnston 
Bil Watrens, cscs tees cease ieee ...William David 
mon Stoddardast sank: scan ace ot ‘Edward H. Wever 
When. si siaceee Rb) <ewaknaees -+-Florence Short 
1 ey eee RRA ES Te Jake-« wins aed Viola Frayne 


JOG cee iSescs Chun deer hina dedueche coe oten seemee Gerald Cornell 


Produced by Herman 
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Acts I and III.—The Keiths’ Living Room. Act II.—Professo? 
Eldridge’s Library. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 

Mrs. Keith has seen Mr. Keith put a note in a cloisonné box 
on the mantel. The note reads “To-night at 12” and during 
the assembling of a dinner party disappears. Mrs. Keith there- 
upon concludes that one of her lady guests is her husband’s mis- 
tress, and declares an intention of ferreting her out before any 
one goes home that night. Tony Keith, at a signal from his 
father, insists the note was written to him, but Mrs. Keith is not 
satisfied. Circumstances pick out each of the women in turn as 
suspects, Tony all but loses his fiancée and then a compromise 
is made possible by the confession of Mary, the maid, who knows 
a lot about the note and all the husbands, too. They pay her 
not to tell. 


MACBETH 
(64 performances) 
A tragedy in four acts by William Shakespeare. Revived by 
George C. Tyler at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Dymmcatisn Kine Of: SS COMARG a telelnielererstel oleie aiclayel sla\s/s¥el nie 7 esa Douglas Ross 
Va Lopilsatt seve: olels 6: sks Colloyaler'a’< ts ioveiolele:loveyaianis (1st part) Burford Hampden 
MVE ALCO LIMP ele ote oyareveie ete oferciace-«nsveinieleweicserars (2nd part) George Macready 
PD CIARA gees ei keador tie) arora: « tie ated eset sicoraiet’s. aielere’ahel ei Moliclare Oliphant 
IVE GWE Liat ctatcda cay icrcimicconte o aalaph ore amusensyayee Ge, +, 5)<\sheneforere; oldies hte Lyn Harding 
RAIPHO Melee e cys ccc ielsle store iaceiotestier Wale crevices ore eleiels. cre gona Farnum 
WET Aes Oe. Aenea CAMO ROC Dc War CO COT COC Ot OCHRE Ore Basil Gill 
TW Sr Biy 25 3p A OOM Optra TO Oe CODD nO ace aero dC oon Ne Leonard Mudie 
FRRISa) serach c. sielaned ve: amid eaeateer ah epecanalan eraie elotea were eure William P. Carleton 
MT Ot tietiiin ca set ris stew a aolaelsyeretereraevers tals ool a beCundens Frank Holman 
EATEDUS Enc oe oles lccictelsis arsje sls sialsisraaie asians se ene eas Edwin Lawson 
Gait cage’ sericts dactelc tothe oases <a sieve biaeta'steye Wiataleres Bryan Hughes 
MB ACATIGE spore eeraiarsvaieiuictaheroiete sae (oa age iris ecco ecmetare way wleie!s aaniace Gloria Kelly 
Sy ANC siete « cevcterare ehovevere «else ralchactite oils tus OF wie eae e '6 Douglas Ross 
SV ORI TIGe gS INRA Glo cto tacsiehetein aiciciutes atmia siciet site idl s/ol) «a pial Burford Hampden 
SEvlammerscie circa ete eer sce cit ece att, saree efaheie eiere'ee ...-Harold Hartsell 
PNMIGOL Ciavnye rete alate versinletavenoy sie Toh otal srere osaleralshelelctolalese else “scelek Alfred Dickens 
JGR, DRFOCIMES A BYoyee ee) on ono neck iO eo UR DOO ORODOOOUNOGOSS Stephen Parker 
PAM ROI eterersoraievave Sisversisseuereloretonelians einvellevels Sie se sis elele ene Percival Vivian 
PSe) CONGT AVERYS AMO oC ea tc Cn Ook eRO.0 00 GE OO CERN OA Leopold Lane 
Mad vamlVia COetlieiey. tele chet ctersotetaicisrclele\s cists clotatete statelicie: sieve Florence Reed 
Genplewomimapreta terse ates custcls ovevaleys: etacsietviaieie siene cielo) s/s .-.Olive Oliver 
SEIS EMV VIALE Liteestelaileteteleis) «: alereleenabereren ered favs % fovetotalebavel of olcve% ales: Leonard Mudie 
MC CORGIVY AECI oa vcevoreysiesos aes ckerel slevale'e| sisi aiet cveloiaeahafetelvietsts Gerald Lindgard 
PUP VVEItG iefetareters cay ein oieleiateiale eveveue arateoielallelevsiaieelereistesscets Arthur Barry 
MinstmA Spar ieiouis a> scials clslevls« fs) alele'ate'sle « eveleve elmieidlele Clayton Fielding 
PD ECCOMGM AD Da GIGLON malate! schclet/rleties « piteicioras) ie encima dees Evelyn Ross 
A Hiixdlg A PAR ULL OM Gls Makes al otele areterotess aaistere ee iste se, ele etia savas Mary Rose 
(BrEeteeitincloten care sista oo crsielieveierete\elere eresstors sis erecrenie) es, Bernard Savage 
Second Murderer es eircrers steisislecslereieverticilern eielote ste eaiera's Harold Thomas 
PSY OES es cars yO ACES RC A SIE IC EOI OTE SITIO OITA EERE Roo Evelyn Ross 


API Derm teaie eee merle huctare ai ararants wlsia sites ein arene eretecans Alex Stewart 
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Pirat «-Messehgerishs . ucesieitis tale eeicie aisle sie s 0's «eeeeThomas Rutherford 
Second: Messengericis:sictsciars ccvts avis. sie 8 @leials seein. -....Frank Raymond 
Act I.—Scene 1—A Place Near Forres. 2—Forres. King Dun- 
can’s Palace. 3—Inverness. Macbeth’s Castle. 4—Before Mac- 
beth’s Castle. Act II.—Macbeth’s Castle. Act III.—Scene 1— 
Forres. The Palace. 2—Near the Palace. 3—Hall in the Palace. 
4—Cavern. Act IV.—Scene 1—England. Near the King’s Palace. 
2—Dunsinane, Part of the Castle. 3—The Castle. 4—Near Birnam 
Wood. 5—The Castle. 6—Before the Castle. 7—The Castle. 
Staged by Douglas Ross. 5 


The Shakespearean tragedy with a Gordon Craig ‘“designment.” 


THE SACRED FLAME 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by Somerset Maugham. Produced by 
Messmore Kendall and Gilbert Miller at the Henry Miller The- 
atre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MaariceTapretsics.cr ccs asc ok > aes cles ste eters e's eis ieiate steele 6 Robert Harris 
Weer rar vester.c icc sienna arercte ea oreo) tatelsvava aie vn aver tanae oto Stanley Logan 
Mirela bret ica eee eee cieetete or acaLinespcoiaretsiws hip dix Ove 1eteVesernhees Mary Jerrold 
INNER ayianid sete met nie se aetelee le celery ccclous spiser san lee epenn Te Clare Eames 
ICE ee wieis o ieseip a Selsiaie latin siirisisis miosis lcinonitets fence Eva Leonard Boyne 
Mator® Licohdas cscs ac se att crete Cette stot events ee cle vies Hubert Harben 
BILCLIA DLADTELS niscoraieleipivie si riniciie a, Stateinvey sleletelets terete rele eletetala Casha Pringle 
Colin cP abret <c.. tors cixtostcts c.g /oteins aieisve aioretarate Siecotrinterererors Anthony Bushell 


Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room at Gatley House, Mrs. Tabret’s 
Residence, Near London. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 

Maurice and Stella Tabret have been married five years, during 
all of which time Maurice has been a helpless paralytic as the 
result of an airplane crash. During the last year Colin, Mau- 
rice’s brother, has been home and he and Stella have fallen in love 
with each other. Maurice is found dead in bed. His nurse in- 
sists he has been murdered. Suspicion points ominously at Stella, 
the wife, who confesses she is to become the mother of Colin’s 
child. Mrs. Tabret, the boy’s mother, confesses that it was she 
who had given her poor son release from unhappiness by doubling 


his sleeping potion. 
MAJOR BARBARA“ + 
(84 performances) 
A play in four acts by George Bernard Shaw. Revived by 


The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, November 
19, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


LephenmUMmU 1GersNattercra sje cilities saesies +4 cleo fs oe msisicce Maurice Wells 
Lady, Britomart) Undershaft:c. < <ico.c scene cececebece Helen Westley. 
Barbara wUindershatts osc sje clic seis 0 cng tances awctlos Winifred Lenihan 
Sarang Umdershaltecsrlceyee ce eee tinissielsisievs tierce enc Gale Sondergaard 
Adolphugh@usinseetsicresiecictere ne coe nic cswitiee ca decilamenen Elliot Cabot 
CharlespMomaxscceisteleitelse iets je ceca oacwect es Charles Courtneidge 
IMOFTISGR iste ote crercieleleteiole stots. eacioe isos seo eee oie to ane Isidore Marcil 
Andrews windershatt jaricmis mice ntint cisco cin cette ene Dudley Digges 
Rumi yee N LitChen shieetettenteseie ci eiesereteertea eile ete Alice Cooper Cliffe 
MSNODD Ye EtACe meteiets srettneieiele.c ciete biel slack wise eieralntote eleterers Edgar Kent 
AIO SiG oc Op ASO OO Gdn OSS FOO OO CrIGE OO IAT eIe Phyllis Connard 
(Petermohirleyccrtecteccvere cictere eieis oars tie ela ohaiek clei cies Seen A. P. Kaye 
BUTE Wialkertiere sci rocie oemn icicle so Sees tales Percy Waram 
Mrs. e Baines aise acrelcitet select ne ieitiele oe ot okie hele oes Edythe Tressider 
Biltomeppevvetecta sks erevercts cite tlereereneere asaves, ss Periaslotoinaca nels Ralph Sumpter 


Act I.—Library in Lady Britomart Undershaft’s House in Wilton 
Crescent. Act II.—Yard of the West Ham Shelter. Act III.— 
Same as Act I. Act I1V.—Foundry of Undershaft and Lazarus at 
Perivale St. Andrews. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Barbara Undershaft is distressed by the state of society. She 
joins the Salvation Army to help counteract the spiritually dev- 
astating influences of the capitalists as represented by her 
father, Andrew Undershaft, manufacturer of cannon and am- 
munition. In the Army, at the peak of her enthusiasm, Barbara 
discovers that even the charity organizations are beholden to 
the capitalists and comes to agree partly with her pater that 
poverty is the only crime as well as the greatest incitement to 
crime. 


REDEMPTION 
(20 performances) 
A play in two acts by Leo N. Tolstoi adapted by August Scholz. 
Revived by Morris Gest in association with Edgar Selwyn at the 
Ambassador Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


EN Gaa setae ve tet ale okt eicti sors cn cheusdincceicke sever ecsieveveneseseseselsieysysis Margaret Schmied 
PANY Ea Vee AU LOViD lia ataluah ot tel er creiehelele Versus leieustaisiaietsns sels (aus else eka Emilie Unda 
GE GHIA oee te Wetaretelici tis ior aiscsidharoceielelevevtieve er ejere eis sie-s wyecelsieye eve Irmgard Richter 
UPR ORO O oe US OO ODEO DOLD OO RODODOD ODED Or SoD Karl Ludwig Diehl 
THER. a 5 ac OE EERIBO BO OnIG CO OO DOU n Coneobocoados Charlotte Schultz 
AMEE, nob Fok Coo OD COO RODE ADO OODUDOUr Loner Rudolf Amendt 
edyameChy Odor ErOtasOm) cisisie s/s \cleisl-isisials'asie1s1slsveleie Alexander Moissi 
varie akcatOvitscitcicic/s/sicle ciatccaiclsisverersie @iniasrs e's cnraieverois Willy Schmieder 
Natal svalmedlivania val ates ot cisiaia elas lobe italia clele onelehelsneielciales ele/cfatcle Emilie Unda 
INEPT eee ccc cle ticle wineselecisiels clei ieveit/e:oiel @sisie/elelelesarsts Lydia Li 
OHNE. nas GA HIE ORO OOOO DUD ADDONS DED COUEeISOOCoord Othmar Biegler 
WRECK S55 anon elOGOGdGOb dDaeIUS OID ob on ced oun ao G. H. Schnell 
LENE TERNG 6 Gon ene BCU SHB OOOODORMOU CODCOD OTDOOae Friedrich Kuhne 
Servant to Afremofis. «00s. cscccotesoeeue 5600000 Othmar Biegler 
SEL VANE MOMALENIN oo. 0,0 1 'm oeileie)vie »cjoale vie sinisigisieie Anton Daneborg 


Anna Dimitrieyna....... ata eqn eveieasvevevose jacetalenctatelay takes Johanna Terwin 
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Fedya, unhappy at home, leaves Lisa, his wife, and is be- 
lieved to be dead. Lisa marries again. 
of the social depths to which he sinks, Fedya kills himself rather 
than have Lisa arrested and tried on a charge of having com- 
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Prince Abreskofi... ss. cn sssg cee snisicis os owls suming erate G. H. Schnell 
W Bite bore. vis ape ote ua bare weleraloterriofeiiaretstira aie 6.0 ssnietnlsin loners: Josef Zeislmeier 
A fecandratt sc, «wc.s.cwat & sinietelelatele pr tetow lan i/o . Wilhelm Diegelmann 
WW GSRASCRSIAY 3 oy io %aerslo'd o\cletohels Aaslels’sisicleteGinie us vices es Dietrich Jenke 
Pyles loot. 5 vais Stas alelolelsleislaieta u(ciaie stajotele'e's u's/ete Wales Rudolf Amendt 
Art poOmyecs . see ae n8/enys wishes eo s6.e.se cs site sire Friedrich Kuhne 


Examining Magistrate 
Magistrate’s Secretary ..-Anton Daneborg 
bh: aes a ar 3) A SOIC IORI eee Othmar Biegler 
BET ey OL REE SSE ICC. OO UDG AOL CIOIOICO RIO: Willy Schmieder 
GA Weds: ccke sca cre nie otiotatetetsiiele eiaveie ofeisie)pis ie nve io a tete’s Margaret Schmied 
Act I.—Scene 1—Dining Room of Fyodor Protasoff’s Flat in 
Moscow. 2—The Gypsy’s House. 3—Dining Room. 4—Afremo’s 
House. 5—Anna Dimitrievna’s House. 6—Fedya’s Room. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Private Room in a Restaurant. 2—Protasoff’s Flat. 3—A 
Restaurant. 4—A Bungalow in the Country. 5—A Courtroom. 
Staged by Max Reinhardt. 


mitted bigamy. 


A play in five acts by Henrik Ibsen. 
Archer. 


THE WILD DUCK 
(80 performances) 


Street Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Pre thereer J: vide pee ein) b Reels de eb Sinan TOE Rae George Bratt 
JENSEN oe vise meld spniaieate cise siege airatna Jack Daniels 
Old Ekdal.... John Daly Murphy 
Mere. Santry... 333 sieeicseedbers os nae 6. Seen eee Claire Townshend 
Chaniberlain” Bilors. ccs ete sic't a sc eieiernicnietonntolntioen + eietters Orrin Burke 
Chaniberlainn Balls... Xin v:ccrystewdrepictare cites icien eisieeee Frank Howson 
Chamberlain eds asperson nb sinc nieaicriokinis ie oe sama nee Frank I. Frayne 
Weetle ined ob peicetnce<dtenios Cine eee ie rece ere Reginald Goode 
SORES)! WEE Evi ansnevh sensahhankan bes erakekhn wee Ralph Roeder 
Hialmar HAGA cis é-6 ac a cirégiaa.e metho a Ween aoe Dallas Anderson 
MGTOBIENY < sin 'elalpwe 6's 6% 61S a's oo lale/n'0\01elols\vin/0 sia! a lololele' Richard Skinner 
eee ich Nr) OOOO ION GOO eA IO SOAS AA Ss Blanche Yurka 
Hedvig ain Sykes wid latete SNe Sinh eles arate telec oi ewe tices Ee kee een Linda Watkins 
Dab) ey Aa rain iO RS SCORED IDR Ua YS Sue Frank Monroe 
BIONGE siee ina ec sete coo ste icin Maciate oe ance eee otc Cecil Clovelly 
CSOESER et iacu sos Edward Hudson, William Dupont, Arthur Leonard, 

Douglas Rowland, Harold Hecht, Thomas Cox 
Waite can wecacain tics clues steee isan anes Thomas Hayes 


Act I.—Werle’s House. Acts II, Ill, IV and V.—Hialmar Ekdal’s 
Studio. 


Staged by Blanche Yurka. 


See “Best Plays 1924-25.” 


Discovered in the midst 


Translated by William 
Revived by The Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the 49th 
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CAPONSACCHI 

(16 performances) 
A play in three acts, prologue and epilogue by Arthur Good- 
rich and Rose A. Palmer. Based on Robert Browning’s poem, 


“The Ring and the Book.” Revived by Walter Hampden at 
the Hampden Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AGA ODUM EN: peer er beet alae eel nie/oy she leveloisy fel olesa/ess), 9°25 e)0f0) 6/sisn65)15) 43 Joseph Milton 
MG VERIOR Et Beha tog. ois, alain atana accion & wrausieinioly kare os Gays wearcaia Stephen Irving 
PA TUGMBA ie iotayaee isola. al cle aia arsictate aeteaters eitisia s eich ie salewa eae 5 Francis Dears 
LE ariha ot Old Ae CARO RIM EI Or ae Omit One arte Jan  Lindermann 
Bone Wamocent UL. ct oc, as, ceteestieupiaelaelrse ene eo wrerw William Sauter 
Guido TanCESChINGG stisies sine erie eulw ps ssies 09.9 amet sis Ernest Rowan 
GADGBERCCDU setae icin or cralete sively te reams aos ceissaisca ie Walter Hampden 
PW iciira tata Clete le oie cy cie vos sie ixie iets io eudioes eis, Shaiovol ace pinveia'« hele Gage Bennett 
VERE TENA Socais< « eisistets. ¢ adaiwisie o sith cts anal t « violets ib tolee wis Louis Polan 
Scalic Meee wa sicws os, stebde see eeetety sverletera che sibe-s 3 an6 .»»..Gordon Hart 
ATE PT ACU TL Re ce ier ais icierntewe Re cae vel eens Ate eae See --Charles Quigley 
Pietro" Coma ar iain, hs ejeistcls ine alates Gat A everhatezele cio wks Franklin Salisbury 
Violante: (Comparing o4\0/5/0:6 oc + avs's. <c/s'm «eisiohe slele mis cwicels Caroline Meade 
Pompilia...... eevee teralle:s eaNAee TOUS te rePA TS osoliatel hel she resevexaier Ingeborg Torrup 
amon MG OntN ee sen case ckeustess rodents us Abspus sem apeysiene le akeeniake esthe Cecil Yapp 
Governor, Arezzo). 2s ce neta since eascleeiam ee C. Norman Hammond 
Axchbishop ot Anezzosy . c+ aisioiciale « srreeiote vieleisuels © .-Edwin Cushman 
Viel PeMIBEE bal ceeconc eno ese cis ahischare. tole cepevede bere ier eit /aveveseustay wheeves Mabel Moore 
AUWALOL ER ole ale envio oislelclatuteie «R's, sree nina, sone siaunerees Robert C. Schnitzer 
PED DIN Ae cta oiehers: se leactorw (a: oe rormlelgmagahel Ae away ek eteies bats caper Net's Anne Lubow 
Innkeeper: at: \Castelmuoyo. .c.e eee wean hse cas ces S. Thomas Gomez 
ELISUS CL VAI tres aleve velar cle bvatoieve nieralovcvevelere oval sje stalcvele: sata heuewal Le Roi Operti 
Migr fre £05 erat ictoss\ol ni cveauaveuncoteis tink (Gysics;ecors io. #,0Ns.< (ay eterers ov ious Evelyn Goodrich 
Gtardirati Castelnuovo scotch eee cere ace acieune Eric Wetherly 
Duchesses........ Evelyn Goodrich, Harriet Ingersoll, Isabel S. Hill 
INE @SSEr SOh are oc 'ou nlerale ie ciekes pe laniascteeasee eR DLS stele William Thornton 


Prologue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. Act I.—The 
Carnival, Arezzo. Act II.—Scene 1—Caponsacchi’s Cell, Arezzo. 
2—Street Outside Guido’s Palace. 3—Inn at Castelnuovo. Act 
III.—Scene 1—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. 2—Pietro’s Villa. 
Epilogue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 


See “Best Plays 1926-27.” 


THE JEALOUS MOON 
(71 performances) 


In a prologue, a dream in three parts, and epilogue by Theo- 
dore Charles and Jane Cowl. Produced by William A. Brady, 
Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, at the Majestic Theatre, New 
York, November 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


WCVEE MD ALTOL oe iets cieial sisiaidisye sie a acsisia.c celaiicis oe eiaje ...-Philip Merivale 
DXB 6 qo0d t1 507 dad ddOC GED CRRHCOTOUAO OO ODUROOOROOre Guy Standing 
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Peter Parrot, the Pierrot of a puppet show, neglects Judy, 
When Judy goes to dinner with Desti, the 
Harlequin, Peter dreams the love tragedy that was Pierrot’s in 


the Columbine. 
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WY «saves cls wpo¥e:4)oiwleraveraielelnielejetafareleiain(> cieisia wisusin mnie mintia leat Jane Cowl 
ee Louis cic «cs weies stale Peiiewterserk slolbcisie s ial acaiaye Harry Davenport 
THE PUPPETS 
Plarlequin ovis ga sic nica meete sieves eleven cinie.s.0ie wiots aca inveretets Guy Standing 
Pantalootis cei was wislsiwteie meee eeesvore 01k a0 Ve elelemsrerevetsueters Harry Davenport 
PierrObercis <:ciesels ciel" blerelereiauyervsce ale sxsloie ols leia\els aie atelstaais Philip Merivale 
Coltimibin esr ies «elnino o/c rection. Noe oo eaietsige aisle aie aie eve Jane Cowl 
Searamoucheitd..<:ccitesinesin conte eisciy. netexe. «4.6 buaipohexessis nate Hale Norcross 
Opheliiags ore sje arate sicyete ore ib os suatelersle\~/6. xe) ole clelatelvictater Marion Evensen 
Flamletity |. resect st cin « aciiereiatesusie eats o's o.s s/elslerelete severe Richard Nicholls 
Prnchiate §. cic5.2 2 ateca promi bineie ia cihis sisa) « swlase join ebenanneewntel ere are Leo Stark 
Weermilia tatctomn ene aiatai7e a atule Siete cele ies adios B76 6 sisitie e mtleiaa eteerals Joyce Carey 
Cotietigl di 5Sepecccoe cacee re wrote io teld ee ie%eols's on erm clenoteuel chars William Randall 
TS ERAS Ste oon A SOU CRA CORTE OE na Opa tos. Robert Lowe 
tin Hite yi ae aves arete ic repererecsi cis cle. ois:cis.ae so akoneisieOoene Ben Lackland 
OWA Bayes eres ee laaier nave ticlntels. sia eisloteretelete ovetel chon Ben W. Barnett 
Gondolienseswawccwete > Biateteta eistilcle lary bere o cnaicieveress! stovetop Garner Weed 
WET rea thoi ve etcve wie fu sinls aio ialotelotalpin.s\ ois\s ela oveuskatovelexeteretets Coburn Goodwin 
Principessa Guilio di Caravodossi...........s.e00-- Esther Stockton 
Principe Gutlio di Cara vod Ossi soi: :0%. sje 's.0' olstelne sistarsie ela Robert Lowe 
Wuctessatai (Caron ouch irisc csrsy c cisie Fee eicces eeiee eater Lionel Hogarth 
Contessa eT Or a pomire svstnarsteree a cus) oinieieraisiaid aa veinleval ey ale Marion Evensen 
DORE TOL AV ELNCO va ice pitta seine sio'0s, nate ce Fee eee eee William Randall 


The Prologue—Scene 1—The Marionette Show. 2—The Mari- 
onette Work Shop. In Peter’s Dream. Part I.—Pierrot’s Sitting 
Room. Part Il.—Harlequin’s House in Venice. Part II1.—Pierrot’s 
Sitting Room. The Epilogue—The Marionette Work Shop. 

Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


the play and wakes to make it up with Judy. 


A comedy romance in four acts by Charles Coghlan adapted 
from Alexandre Dumas’ play ‘“Kean.” 
Whiteside at the Belmont Theatre, New York, November 20, 
1928. 


THE ROYAL BOX 
(39 performances) 


Cast of characters— 
fs] PESOS BE Ie eR MEO E IAT ee AIOE 6 BSF Asia Don uae 
BOGUT .'07\0.0;<,2:\ojorsce, puters ehete seid ve we a eabe bibrs hoes RTOs Sym 
Countess Felsen...... Lulu Mae Hubbard 
Lady Roberts oes iccct%ccy.s ..Catherine Proctor 
Lord: "Basectt) te <tc saisitciey ..-Charles Penman 
Count” Pelsenr sc casket scissile .-Manart Kippen 
H. R. H., The Prince of Wales -Hugh Huntley 
yenied Clarence wcie.s pele of Oh ots.ob Walker Whiteside 
AVIES ciaielaieies Ea weoitienieG Rote “Alexander F, Frank 
Tommy Widgetts... ...Frank Henderson 
Mrs, Barker... .. ...-Daisy Belmore 


Celia Pryse.. ‘ 
Bailiff Tips.. ..Elwyn Eaton 
Stage pManager ..Richard Ranier 
Call. Boyes se kale aa. ¥ ate eee wip tein mitts eceisceg bars ’s Ene Carl Vose 


RICKALAS . «ers saueinw wade en oewete esas See e William Dunne 
Act I.—Reception Room at the Swedish Embassy, London. Act 


Frane Hale 


Produced by Walter 
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II.—Lodgings of James Clarence, Actor. Act III.—Scene 1—James 
Clarence’s Dressing Room at Drury Lane. 2—Stage of Drury Lane. 
Act IV.—James Clarence’s Lodgings. 

Staged by Walter Whiteside. 


James Clarence, a popular and temperamental actor, fascinates 
the pretty débutante, Celia Pryse, gives her a chance as a player 
in his company, despite the opposition of the jealous Countess 
Felsen. After a scene in which Clarence gives offense to the 
Prince of Wales seated in the royal box, he accepts Celia as his 
leading lady for life. 


RAINBOW 
(29 performances) 


A romantic musical play of California in the days of ’49, by 
Laurence Stallings and Oscar Hammerstein II. Produced by 
Philip Goodman at the Gallo Theatre, New York, November 21, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IMeieye IDEN Oa A S8nionocion Godot DOROCO OCDE DONGHASAHOS Rupert Lucas 
IMesoE Serecant s Sacre cule ea tevebielesisio wine sincere siateraicers ee Ned McGurn 
Derseante MasOtirsrevdtetsceclsieiel weit cieleucicaaiet eclere sveistavcvel ele Harland Dixon 
Dent ttraleica ce cicitiolslcldierele eieiaisic ee rele e ertle eicia ele eietsiershessisisve’s Helen Lynd 
Colonel uO Wierereiieieksleleveterele/oletoraicreneieusvaletere eiene) si Henry Pemberton 
weNasty. meelowel livia sieevererAnls Saveisieieiee asa vee csse ce Charles Ruggles 
Captains Robert. Singleton... -1s/s)6,<slereleieisie sisieie|e-s etsievous Brian Donleyy 
Wile iti ape ESTO Wie < eiererets ciivlevens ans sustetetelsiele: savetevel ecaionereselers Louise Brown 
IBBKRS op gBOe anes DODDAUS. BOOT OenOn OUD Undo BpasorC OOS tans Herself 
TERS Gay CUS RO 0.0 AD OB IeK ID GOB CO Seok ORO SOR ADE OOO ners Allan Prior 
WSOtt a vspekesehoversroctotevagee/exe sierevseaeiel stolers, sual cienels isis X:eleid's e's Libby Holman 
Daron lererrstcerececctontcercre cel stone acelsi<) ore wYetove orolovsiasele; steels siecle Leo Mack 
Pur SPeriyatel ntsc steievaicrel acho sieve sie ers welche cuele slerd siere eve Stewart Edwards 
De caudmit wvateiciaaerescsarateclelolneteuats siedetoneteereisinieious Selajeispeiens Leo Dugan 
PEIN EnVatentatecie <sciciotearslslates ccisclsce srelsts eie/s) siecicie eis Ward Arnold 
IN evn te CeO OG OAAGOUD BOC OOOO ORC Ga nDD oO GrEDRAOCG Randall Fryer 
PARTIC GS Laweramtere tetera enclenerel sretcrerateretsseiarasefaore) svelie|stepaa acatels erect Frank King 
SETHOL AME NICH COZA Netlapers cna ero ol ciobertcleitieistetetece gpats ....Mary Carney 
SOT Er Mei aleccl cis ccarpifeierelcietaistossiarsnclaintsceicrerssa’aiatcionststallovetaueheleretets Leo Nash 
SEMVAnt eras sitet teleieelelsisisis ciaisis ale cine se law\siaewe sarees 6 Charles Ralph 
Spanish Girl. ..Valla Valentinova 
MEL at itera ayers 1c crete. ec covone lo aye fejtiereterele,e¥aveiae labs ele\01s estoieia shia ie feiaters Sadie Black 
Frenchie. es ...George Magis 
Mr. Jackson ....Chester Bree 
Ei a pepeteet ate cia cele ater cial eietalare:siai-stets/afersisva/e/ais/eeva\e\sisrsheleleie.ejeis Edward Nemo 
PUG tw larenenmeneter tt etererarchelis/eianeie sarelelelaraisieveisieleie elaleveis ereroraielats Ralph Walker 
LSU eicrn OSCE LOO IRE DOOD GOES OIn SHIGE IICnE SOCOM Cntr Kitty Coleman 


Staged by Oscar Hammerstein II. * ‘Dances by Bushy Berkeley. 


Major Davolo and Captain Stanton quarrel over a woman. 
Stanton whips Davolo and avoids arrest by flight. Later the 
men meet again and Stanton kills Davolo. This time he escapes 
disguised as a parson with the army, falls in love with the 
Colonel’s daughter, takes her out of the army, marries her, sup- 
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ports her by gambling and is finally restored to his uniform and 
command. 


A PLAY WITHOUT A NAME 
(48 performances) 


A play in two acts by Austin Strong. Produced by Frank C. 
Reilly at the Booth Theatre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Jolin, Raseells nese ccc ssaivaas wos cars cess ce tiis Kenneth MacKenna 
Asin @ Re OSROL ls os clavarers ete eek eetasan me eta eae s rela loieiere sie iit is Peggy Wood 
Billys INSHM aA pra he ate miele neta om iese 0 avarn. sselays, pigipterctn Katherine Wilson 
Adolphs soe Sai sip: <.siord sia asta Ces BE HNC aiate okt bs on0 os William H. Jones 
Pit tcerth are sg eres ie Gitte erecta etal wv cie oo ciersvateiec tetehe alone ere tniens Percy Moore 
ERATE Gin sees elarcivis aretos si elwia olen otvvaral nin) s/a.e) a’mceipicinio ei eieiace/a/s) ayers Scott Welsh 
Rout Maroc nie: ata Mreate afthsraialhs scan Thain oh ie ofnin «a dcas hous (obacurnier sss Helen Stewart 
PUGDS hs ots ten Hele Temes MME cistais coins ane ate ni scoherae austere pratoree Hiroji_ Yano 
EEG satalete ic: nase bs < stahtray Rime aNG CSO SIDEEW s.0 tale ete Kote a Sin eters Herbert Dawley 
MSPS Ec, senie Siw cnets leas Sysomiorsrqnalatsle 4: 44-6 cou siein oS wile oialers loyels Ben oag 

ie OE Ae OD SiR oR OIE Pee Oe ST COO cat POA James C. Lane 
MAGE IOA stra tetorc: ies yncc ee reteMeth cao rebiv vole ale ieiarercters Tomhevexe Bid Bernard Thornton 
PEOURUL SU see ate eicieem are Sierere reve are siaialel s Civ ene BeieteTeR LBL Ernest Hunter 
PAT COEROM Ne | ster e Pelbte cd: og, tao (otelets, Stier eid Susie\esisie es eke ete Dwight Bridge 
CTAMICE Fa. cin S65 ic ole d eo Din iblale do vate tetoin etelelelete los oon John Buckler 
Uncles Olver’ «ci ckscrccate.ctante crores ai dieisic seta eva leveleratorer te A. G. Andrews 
SERCO OF On acter icreia. via arate tacinis, Stine via cine ane cee a er eeslemine Jean Del Val 
PERIL CONERON crits al eieie Site's) a Wade eteele ccs One hie woe aloes oe seiete Percy Moore 


Act I.—Scene 1—John’s Flat. 2—In John’s Brain. 3—John’s Flat. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Kitty’s Apartment. 2—General Headquarters. 
3—John’s Flat. 

Staged by Austin Strong. 


John and Anne Russell, happily married and still ambitious 
after leaving college, are trying to boost John’s chances for a 
foreign appointment by taking Columbia extention courses. The 
coveted appointment goes to another and John, disheartened, goes 
on a sort of a bust with Billy Neuman, a beautiful girl and an 
old friend. But John (the workings of his brain being mechan- 
ically exposed) can only go so far with Billy. Then visions of 
Anne intervene and send him home conscience-stricken. Anne 
is awaiting him, happy in the knowledge that the reason he missed 


the appointment is because the firm had something better for 
him. 


HOLIDAY 


(229 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, November 26, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Linda Seton.... Renate crore ates cisisisecarstetectets Hope Williams 
Jolnnyg Casenycctacs soiree micgemyoteicterebeioe ts kepetes ore picks bei viates sietolels Ben Smith 
JULIA S CLOM ey. eis aters te oer crete inks) ocr fore rainic orale nce eaten Dorothy Tree 
INeEdRSelonipersctsrcreteion erste atal vias. scesk etiaels w braveiele eleiwlolets Monroe Owsley 


er | Barbara White 
Donald Ogden Stewart 
-.».Walter Walker 
...Rosalie Norman 
Seton Cram. -. Thaddeus Clancy 
Henry... .Cameron Clemens 
Charles. . REGS ON OCCU OD OIG CURSE a ..J. Ascher Smith 
IBSEN on Soc ice SH ONC Ee Bona RO Oe IO eae eatin: ie a= Beatrice Ames 

Act I.—Room on Third Floor of Edward Seton’s House in New 
York. Act II.—Room on the Top Floor. Act III.—Room on the 
Third Floor. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Susan Potter. 
Nick Potter... 
Edward Seton. 
Laura Cram. 


See page 120. 


PETER PAN 


(48 performances) 
A play by J. M. Barrie. Produced by the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, Inc., at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 26, 1928. ; 


Cast of characters— 


We etn eiaicte le eists stake Cision oe Rldaks Cake troldeaiabers Beatrice de Neergaard 
BN hitch cltenste tere olivia ia c:2- he) sts/ek is iateksleueie€e¥siis:« aisbekeuateRcnaks J. Edward Bromberg 
Michael Nicholas Darlings... cscs cule eecwsss scene Vernon Jones 
ines par lting: 2 «chine y.cakawiee paso lps bictels «ic btehy ckosk vero Mary Ward 
Wendy Moira Angela Darling...............% Josephine Hutchinson 
FohniWanoleom (Darling. 65.0 citlecc ake sts stele cae otros Charles McCarthy 
ie, [DERE S RIE Ae ey PAROS, So See Be ty Gian ago Donald Cameron 
EDiCEMMAS OM site ace pace tel ots teleis tater ciaiciere nelte es omroniirsscer yikes Herself 
ME pet Ad srorar else ors asotanol sls cliehsicie.ece eye g alsta eine, 6 ole) a.rieiaye Eva Le Gallienne 
UCM UrATInts erate ata atcleleletarsterstelsiatene’sieta: steve ereie Sei ssesaie: sheteters David Vivian 
SOUL Ese LB yaermte dere oiace fate overs ai setotaticychaicrasetersisversiel afer slecsteralis* skerare Landon Herrick 
LOR IEt.5 ots pg Da O OOO One 0 DAO M a Aon DLOOO DOO ORoe Harold Moulton 
MRO OtLe Se iete-o vie cece @ oeleleverol nie ib wate Chabclousitys edeyesetViatel seve. Glesca Marshall 
(Orn ere oad 6 Oe eoere Be CE ESOC PAA EO ORE DO COB OO pac Alfred Corn 
SECO RE AM Gi pore otaskOn yo TICS Sb SOO COO OnS Henry Melvin 
INTs tanto terete clora, <n eteicieioiercttiemorerrerarae tte siniorMe siePeieierticiei se ionte Lester Salko 
(Chyuebin, siete naogougcddoo0o0Une OC UnOdU aTOnMDOCed aS Egon Brecher 
Shaticeysetatats faite, crarecte fer alcVs ceeueve era sts) suarefajet ea) ocelsseielblaiabey Sayre Crawley 
NS AVS Fc.) 3 VA SsbB SOMO 1000 06 BOD Ord PAC OSDIR On aot John Eldridge 
Be LAC MINA se lees Noe oncckee evehop Se <amieeerecctals his, «6 s/aleniehe.oomtete Ted Fetter 
G8 506 4 RAGA CE RCO OS AADONS SOO nt be Sener Cicer Harold Moulton 
Woolesorie clare llsrcletaielsteloteceicis seshelarckob ia eivietle, <.clelecstele chal sian eke Robert Ross 
Hie? ibe 62 ase gio eee On bidbG OCMOe ON OOO RID Oe dors Jocelyn Gordon 
Greate Big i Little) Panther ois. ile.<.c.cir)s oisisis' ele iwiosie/sols\sre J. Blake Scott 
IVETE 0 66 on GDOOD RODOU DEBOBOBBGHEAADNDouG Robert H. Gordon 
Noodles...... Bera eTeraiaievarov aot eiakahala ove coke lejeievehetessi stavarateyofe evoke a Walter Beck 
Pirate. <..0:0< ReMi cinic: clakslevshetctotekefey of cfoloYoNc tab cbalahalesstelslousl cists Lewis Leverett 
RMON ef taieycia cs © stele cd cisie a valeidis #bie dud ere 9 ele le eisiniele Robert H. Gordon 
FON IER cs 5 On See eon Gee eo ida oo capo srs Robert Ross 


Staged by Eva Le Gallienne and J. Blake Scott. 


The first revival of the Barrie classic since that in which 
Marilyn Miller appeared during the season of 1924-25. 
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A MOST IMMORAL LADY 
(160 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Townsend Martin. Produced by 
William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


FLOSS tare cise ort slace vie S Ciese nies are (ote s# ‘ahve 10) « eptereienete Harry Barfoot 
PIG Mphrey, SALeStitatere cicivisieisxels-io\e!=\sieiele.slsieieie aelsiersrgiwia Austin Fairman 
Johnie tiams orcs wicie a oioielb we wes’ s\n )aistoleleeleters Weiers Robert Strange 
PIACMEL VOLE ois glad vonieectae Ce ios aah bra oicleve els slvieTelele sis Sydney Booth 
PURE WV ALUEAUEIB ore olg gi oltre eialay cus leve!sa) o\ nso \c1sVereversisialararay clerevete Guido Nadzo 
Witte SArwerit cies vioie vis nities siete, acbie\s wic/ eerste 6 c/aiviers Gheleeiers Alice Brady 
Ef Gt t2 OTHER cota iste sd crm a osere dic in elots al e)s fale lelaialats oleteis bin sie ere Blyth Daly 
Watalia ga visitsis/wn lareisinisis cfemutenrasele ld ovis eeinioieizisrstoierstals¥e Pauline Denton 
ISG Scb a care cove sora ried sco Seis rete ie ees wis Seroke Duplellertrisdi ovals a Wosrornes Kirk Ames 
Dy ES ac AINE Go G SE ECON ADO Schon BOU AO OOOO AOE Helen Brooks 
Marte dF oteliccis ctaicnscichateteletets’s ols seers tialstaie wyatt ataieierete Lawrence Adams 
PEAT Os, ciasmivin nics sity sree -alnts isle v-0.6% /orataiscorneeise in elovelete Ernest R. Sharpe 
{Bete ree eee OIA IAD CL ROT Oe OF UCL DLIOC OCT OO ORES Inger Ghika 
SVADIIFISE Ss nievetnve catue oe pie x oeiace meievelc:ptorerslarevmremnolevecials Michael Hoffman 


Acts I and II.—The Sargent Apartment in New York. Act III.— 
The Restaurant Muscovite, Paris. 
Staged by Dwight Deere Wiman and Townsend Martin. 


Laura and Humphrey Sargent, reduced to living by their wits, 
fall into the habit of blackmailing rich old men by the badger 
game formula. Laura traps them and Humphrey takes a check 
to ease his wounded feelings. But when Laura falls really in 
love with Tony Williams, Humphrey’s refusal to believe she 
did not intend him to be a victim leads to complications which 
are finally solved by divorces and Laura’s determination to go 
straight with Tony. 


THE LADY LIES 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by John Meehan. Produced by Joseph 
Santley, Theodore Barter and John McGowan at the Little Thea- 
tre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bob) ROsstter pvieln.s «\e1c1 ssieins Pe Gielen Finlp RisTeKe ane vsie7s Charles Cromer 
Josephine wR OpRtber a sein 5,0 isjeaige/s ae lalslom mele tesa eee Anna Thomas 
VICE. s Ghee ales wis esigien Nas eign eee neem Robert Barratt 
Robert’ Rossiter. cis ' sted s ee sees commen wee William Boyd 
Henry Tuttle sisicinis asces.s bbe iheaeicate ne oar eer ee James Seeley 
Pmielia STrttle cos vies cisieis cist. v oes sie erent es Cordelia McDonald 
Derenice *Tuttley. seeu sarees veest ovte purser reset ieee Cara Gould 
Ann Gasdvery canes sicveioces euigc nosis» sels viesies ciple atital Damrogen 


4 
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MH onencegRossitene ection cssins cisicsiar icone Betty Lawford 
lexy Huntington ctesrettcicle terres « aoe.k Ae. othdichdttic ete Henry Wadsworth 
POV CE MR GAME ejerelelersveisievereiieie scsis: tees isis s1s s1aislocis eisien Shirley Warde 
Hilda vRearson'.ty decisis efsctornrrerte aSotetalieNe jets tral eisecte.ce a ayes Nan Sunderland 
WhomaSere emit wai cere Sisteteleteriere a she [tore eveteirera ioe Harry Lillford 
IMaidi ate ecietie a atcinata cores ee seleeaccrcescesoseseess Olive Burgoyne 

Acts I and III.—Rossiters’ Library. Act II.—Joyce Roamer’s 
Apartment. 


Staged by David Burton. 


For the seven years Robert Rossiter has been a widower he 
has lived with Joyce Roamer. Now that his three children are 
grown he feels having a mistress does not become him. When he 
tries to throw Joyce over, however, he discovers that he loves 
her and finally the children themselves come to plead for the 
loyal lady love. 


BACK HERE 
(8 performances) 
A play in three acts by Olga Printzlau. Produced by William 
A. Brady, in association with I. H. Herk at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


UT Hs GSC QU OES OOCEUT RM RICGE DOTTED OCHA DOSS OOArncE Bryan Lycan 
Rell yitarectiteertstlcter ti erererere trare iacaierstctersrelejeictsialecarcte scoracersta's Phillip Heege 
Peter: Miri Cer tcr.arerstes woreus ae levaioiel toe nieve wierwlle.e. oleunpsiee tears sutte George Meeker 
(Shai paas CAnOOOROnCaD coc OG Rte CaBeO AOD nO cUn EO nOU William Holly 
IR TLE epee ie tess Shokote oo tereiepn ers. ov ST arSIWUe aiolere cuatParelasece t eteilane Emily Hamill 
Sergeants «Terry 7 NO} Brienits sift elelsierdicls siheisis «aie Melvyn Douglas 
iparike IME Gale Ge cag Gucet 700d UU GOB Onde 0 dU GOnTOOOOdoCe Joseph Lee 
IRIEL y cee areca ciatoiahd caret 6 o's. aieiele © aisle craved ale eletete svareteseleiw eels Jeanne Greene 
DMs lie tet eye ee pele wlcte teers: shel ae stecctote ohare s ecaneiecovsliofeleye dishes aieiefieiecs June Webster 
Vide Ua otaenralerelievcyalernia-s ccs cust ere ehelefetecs’wislers som ecorgtelieis @ isichas che ala Kitty Kelly 
Wikio. 6 6. 0BR NOs JaObo aU UCU ABS GOOG DOO OOSCOnd aod Kathleen Terry 
SAL io6 ca Soc Ao BO OO eNO BODO OD a UniC Gs Ood coco ONDOOD Peggy Shannon 
RTE ez Vm Dla SOLleintetac: tetatere ele ciciereeteleue eveleretliereter erate Donald McClelland 
Sern Siieiogon 59 can one 10050 OO Oe DD OUD oOo dOnaS John Cambridge 
HO aye aor ieheliora) 612s eee enero sha oncker sTeve, cteveleReiet scsiaalayeelsceiavels Florence McGee 
Were u@Madame WDelane)ie ole ds 0 siccotste cies ere ste ctetsielsre. sicvero Jane Houston 
CIES wasters vaccine vais ciercnsteus eroiei ole ceutrctcteoleiahde siete teretehs sacs: sels Ernest Pollock 
ROSE Oacly aieterarctevereiteteiereiereteieiciaiottiercie eitcre ates sis etssclersi stories Jean Dixon 
Rear yaeien al dome. atastecieiatelssieichsteiene = tieldiaiey clea atelerterele'e Edward Pawley 
Mba, IDeereS ab eyetedels 56 An ono noudecncgns cD0moeO bos Marza La Rubia 


Acts I and III.—Recreation Room in a Soldiers’ Hospital. Act 
II.—One of the Lounging Rooms at ‘‘The Arbour,” a Taxi Dancehall. 


Staged by Victor Morley. 

Peter Linden, out of the war and badly battered, gets the faith 
and tries to pass it on. Tough Terry O’Brien, a buddy with a 
steel chest and other artificial aids to life, will have none of this 
religious bunk until his steel breastplate saves his life when he 
tries to save Peter’s girl in a dance hall mess. Terry even finds 
his own girl in the dance hall and everybody is happy in the end. 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
(207 performances) 
A dramatization of Edith Wharton’s novel in five scenes, by 
Margaret Ayer Barnes. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the 
Empire Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Aliee Ord ¥CRcn crate oaks cal cick nia oko < Cuewigew sian Margaret Barker 
ERI ebariitors fee stan sttetcionio rs © overs ¢ steteiaelciwceteial stew oe Henry Richard 
Raicy: aries ig. fesdahh s Salatteleua s/ecis- Sidhe isalasinodecres Jean Howard 
Parry Deny cn sle ote ne cicislels ers eres oo ofavalo' vate: sielpiaistels Stanley Gilkey 
pillertons JaCkeOn saeco ceae cise + cea cs's Citiécisiama een William Podmore 
FOSRIG LS OrtSs aa ee nie nineitcce Navn sce his sinistaeld wl avelopexcio nara Nora Stirling 
Meee Tlenty Carers itty CEU sso: alain nicls'slsiein cleans titel Isabel Irving 
Mrai-Manson) Mingott.sweh inte; + dein ale ae’s sicies:s Katharine Stewart 
Mr. Heary ‘van Get Luydemias sie. .dtle sicleivcic cles bis silelels Frazer Coulter 
TL RAUCOSE seta iin ainictals's snc rialetasis sfoiee eeeleie ule Arnold Korff 

ay, vanider: Luyden’  Sconpiance ste waren bates sis's ‘ale cists Eden Gray 
ING WIE) ALCHEL sr srs'e otsvoreins)sis10'ss) olele/slate biois Giete alerelelaletarete Rollo Peters 
Miller Olenska cvs vcea ones cr ce vine dive veiuenele sige ben Katharine Cornell 
The Duke of St. Austrey «e«.Peter Spencer 


...Giannina Gatti 
... Albert Tavernier 
-Edouard La Roche 
hes Patent tere Teor ae ...-Pierre Soupault 

Swland! TATCHEL Ss I is.n ts vleleisiotnisiee a bile wleve.seiereureletrstelerae Franchot Tone 

Scene 1—The Conservatory of Mrs. van der Luyden’s House on 
Astor Place. 2—Madame Olenska’s Little House on West Twenty- 
third Street. 3—Mr. Letterblair’s Law Office on Lower Broadway. 
4—At Madame Olenska’s. 5—Madame Olenska’s Apartment on the 
Rue de Varenne, Paris. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


Stephen Letterblair. 
Carlos Saramonte... 


Countess Olenska, an American girl returned from an un- 
happy experience as the wife of a Polish count, falls in love with 
Newland Archer, who is engaged to marry May van der Luyden, 
her cousin. Newland and the Countess fight nobly against 
their passion in the old New York way, fall briefly and then 
make the higher sacrifice. The Countess returns to her beastly 
husband, Newland marries May. Forty years after Newland 
takes his oldest son to Paris but does not stop to see the Countess. 
He prefers to keep his memory of her as she was. 


CONGAI 
(135 performances) 
A play in three acts by Harry Hervey and Carleton Hildreth 


from the novel by Harry Hervey. Produced by Sam H. Harris 
at the Harris Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


pila Dein ale pereremie pe eee recieuiateis ic cisveseiclsieis) ve sis «\eis\alvinieiale aie Helen Menken 
Kim} Khowanlasjccases es oti waasae +eeeeeeeLtheodore Hecht 
Mama Thi-Bao....... ...Vera G. Hurst 
Annamite Woman.. .Josephine Wehn 
Shopkeeper... 6.0...0690 05 ..Camille Lanier 
First French Soldier.... ...William Boren 
Second French Soldier... ....Robert Toms 


Father Mehry......... -John T. Dwyer 
Cambodiang Danceri a. cctentcisistevs cick olsse psd aieisiaisse labs evtie pias Helen Kim 
NativenSolditersiass cokes See Seeks oe cc tebe tenes Soe eee eee M. Aki 
Laotian diGitl: soskrecier Catherine Taylor 


First Street Woman... .. Blanche Collins 


Deconde Strectaw Omani. satyeite) cfeycinwsierele/eyave ers wiehs¥els oe’ crete Korena Rove 
Highs Priest huis. es. aiere -J. Marshall De Silva 
ColpUrban, Chauvet: sea ascstees a ters care ce cies sce siaierecinc Felix Krembs 
Justin Batteur...... ..Charles Trowbridge 
Capt. Paul Lehrisso ....Maurice Burke 
Hotse Boys. cc. ve. .Frank De Silva 
INDE ELSI aa sictoleve tos ab aveta crurmucinte voushave ote veler eeaveranarenarsiins: sicis wt theres Ara Gerald 
Thao. . Valerie Bergere 
Ordecl yin vem rae vs ere cic ioveisitore cle la wteisreroletersta(ivrovace else slp.eievetal eters ‘atorats M. Aki 


...Harry Nelson 


Lieut. Lavergne 
.-Harold Woolf 


Major de Brissac. 


The Governor..... H. Dudley Hawley 
Major Michattd’s cr <tctciercarcisictiaretstantiel Melaletovs vs sisi s/n e%erece seve Robert Toms 
Capt. Baudoin.. ..William Boren 
Weteutee ax CNer jsrers,0, «<n eminlae atte ahaa aisle (heats eis is's eee) ole eieie James Pall 
OED rate ac coteioralas chan cottasesatereiviolers (cfavataie cleis wis ove.e loleisievs Alan Campbell 
ALIVE RS CCEA Yi clere ers: cieiesstecetsiereks layatevoke (ole eoshaislessleisielene(aiere W. W. Singh 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Pool. 2—The Street. Stung Treng. 3—The 
Bungalow. Act II.—The Barracks. Act III.—Scene 1—The 
House. 2—The Governor’s Office. Saigon. 

Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


Thi-Linh, half-cast daughter of a native Annamite mother and 
a French father, loves Kim Khouan, also a native, who deserts 
her. Thereafter Thi-Linh defiantly lives the life of a congai, 
or courtesan, and manages, through a succession of experiences, 
to be a little revenged on life and the French officers in Indo- 
China. 


* THE PERFECT ALIBI 
(250 performances) 
A detective comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced 
by Charles Hopkins assisted by William Keighley at the Charles 
Hopkins Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Jimmy Ludgrove......... Baitteteles Pease BAMBONOnSES --...Alan Bunce 
SUSAN UT Hit ONAtl cislelsieis’e' sis a\nicke/oslelaia Piaisiarcrciaterarsulerscclete Vivian Tobin 
Bid wards Dar vericks ciekisicccishe sie elelelel ticle a's /elc's ale etic vie/sle ele Ivan Simpson 
lok erdal 1h. (eka 6 a stk San DODD OL OM ONO GUND O nupm > One Richie Ling 
Major Fothergill....... ROH EDOGAGOOUC BRaOOdtie H. Langdon Bruce 
5 EAE US OC GAISE AGC. > HO. CODEC OOD dar ots a Mary Newnham-Davis 


Mrs eMulverton<Fane.))ccasccatsrssiccscesies Catharine Calhoun Doucet 
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Arthur Lead grove sia ose cieistersaleisistss ete si sle seins’ ers sistethiste Ernest Stallard 
dams. vcs cca cesses cele etecleriorelaly etaisiel wes ecs\ere tre .«.Carson Davenport 
PP CI MaleCERS o = crs s nieien eis Gia leisinie Ie Is i's '0 A io ioe ane -ateze ia Harry Beresford 
AS Sergeantit’ s Mallet. ns ciiereareleleiersislelois/aleitve bis islnip ereleiero loins Leo G. Carrol 


Acts I, II and III.—Arthur Ludgrove’s Room at Heron Place. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins assisted by William Keighley. 

Jimmy Ludgrove and Susan Cunningham are living with a 
retired jurist, Arthur Ludgrove, who is Jimmy’s uncle and 
Susan’s guardian. Ludgrove is found dead with all evidence 
pointing to suicide. Susan, who has read many detective stories, 
is not convinced. With Jimmy’s help she begins piecing to- 
gether certain suspicions and finally succeeds in breaking what 
appears to be the perfect alibi of two guests in the house. One 
was a criminal sentenced by Judge Ludgrove twenty-seven years 
before and the other a friend of another convict. 


ANGELA 
(40 performances) 
A comedy with music in three acts adapted by Fanny Todd 
Mitchell, based on “A Royal Family” by Captain Robert Mar- 


shall. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Ambassador 
Theatre, New York, December 3, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Duke of Berascon....... alvin @ Misie's'e apres io/espivi chetore Series Gattison Jones 
Louiss Vilige Kitigs OL AT CACIAs weiss wettest: isle ceireniin ie Eric Blore 
Margaret, Queen. Consort of Arcaciacs sty. a+nncsniess Audrey Maple 

MECH | PErCINANGE ay \eles'e viaictereite cence is tare Alison Skipworth 
Countess’ Carinic 23.2. ands dee otelsis Sarna bine ieee Peggy Cornell 
Baran VO: ELOlMeMSOL srsteyel olsis ya lovelole oie i cial eicicinveieictetere --Oscar Figman 
Grand Duke? Hubert kod sects sence wie tar snare lere Florenz Ames 
Princess Alestine Victorine Angela............ Jeanette MacDonald 
BJ OW ois crs s.0a 0t aietsa ei tisje oiieistely aie oie ele sini rier Katherine Gallimore 
SeRVANtIC at, Biss (wholbiGis'e\41s/s\0/0\s) «ein pieie! ele) slelsiaieielels/oleieteiereio\s ate James Ray 
Gount: Bernadine... aac xcteniia's ton wise ton ae one een Roy Hoyer 
Philéon YButton sy; iaasicss cvs o's swiss testis Gus Alexander 
Men Sneckken berger: » siyicisew.cia ’squireua dara clew ote Som aIOe Arthur Cole 
ThesGirl front pond ons osm « miemctey ainsi beeen Jane Manners 
At the: Piarosy. cbc cesta tees ees Ralph Rainger and Adam Carroll 


Act I.—The Ante-Room of the Royal Palace at Caron, Capital of 
Arcacia. Act II.—The Palace Garden. Act III.—Scene 1—A Room 
in the Palace. 2—The Throne Room. 

Staged by George Marion. 


Louis VII of Arcacia is about to force the Princess Angela into 
an unwelcome marriage to save the country. Angela, in love 
with a certain Count Bernadine, rebels, but agrees to make the 


sacrifice. Then, to the surprise of practically no one except the 
cast, Bernadine turns out to be the prince. 
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* WHOOPEE 
(223 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts and twelve scenes by William 
Anthony McGuire, based on “The Nervous Wreck” by Owen 
Davis. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, New York, December 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Leshiem Daw vanctocienec ceca seed talsce acc kane cus Ruth Etting 
POTS oo GOT 2 DULG ORRECEORISI ITO CAT CR CRD TOR eee een Gladys Glad 
Ma ble ape cteren ter ieiaussvassele a islets cant clee Ooi ine cles bein Josephine Adair 
Bistell Samactects cen oie sive sistin sinters. tein nists coves Sie visiawietoc Jean Ackerman 
INES 55 05.5 HOGS DET ID OOD BOG OD Con DO SO CORREO CO ee Adele Smith 
LESS Gis Gin,8 OASIS COCO cInICG Ot OO ODIs Katherine Burke 
BVT QUILL A are ee thc fone rete esa ancy seh on cats) cleiel Be tees ial NR ais acinus s Myrna Darby 
iCute mar retsrarerec ainseicla a cca lave c MRI ee Otc Bios ene eet Muriel Finley 
WAG ACT irr 5d SOC CEOS CIOTRC CIC rae Der ae Freda Mierse 
Fld Sone MOL gan res tcrs. <tc) atoh okarotekorctelepensrtetevelel ete! s)ststs.o:sustevete Louis Morrell 
STOMP AAT eer aistars sven es 5.4.01 80 sisi eets Hora ore a blals wre aura el ehe Jethro Warner 
sacri Car Sor etntetetatetaiessvo ress oieieie werstoeue erracc lola etneNe ote ce cra Mee Jack Shaw 
MICE Cie ler ctetener steereVetalal sisteicio\ere c/s) eumiensnederayersucun dieses) sis as) aqevenscete'la Frank Frey 
MGC arovets hits ish ela‘o oto leas aie asic sleletelsim ensietsrs efeitleiarsia suc lrs sWaleio wih Bob Rice 
VEO So6 no ca cond SO00 CoD UOROOOD ODEO OM CO DUO UGH ODE Ly OnOOe Jack Gifford 
IMAry.) CUStEr cic ciate ciets e's aie a sleie ee oaie ci terre ola alee et ateleiete Ethel Shutta 
Sherritt Bob; Wiellsajenis1s sloys aicherevoisie iejacteee teienstois! cistetons. © Jack Rutherford 
All ye ML OLGA c 5 cecccre cere eievacueloinm siait is eisls aw meieu acetic Frances Upton 
Brand) Giron) ed wardsira. «1 a0 s- fe ..James P. Houston 
islonvare NU NewiG Co cds on on bone cong oabooDODODOd onCaG Eddie Cantor 
Wianenisnn. ss cc cles ss ....Paul Gregory 
Black: Eagle... ..- -Chief Caupolican 


-Spencer Charters 


Jerome Underwood.. 
.. Albert Hackett 


Chester Underwood.. 


ERimMObHVa SLOAN sis arate slelele evsleie/clelslaierere raise eioleiel ele cielolelste olsen Jack Shaw 
Harriet Underwood .......Mary Jane 
ESTORF USE poe QUSO DO 6 OOD DOU .Will H. Philbrick 
SFR 0.5 noo BOOOUA OREN TC. DOU DES OHS DOO OUD ODMICMAA TOW Bob Rice 
VAD DO OOD OD COOLED CO AC OOD ORIO ad ...Bernice Manners 
Vata LG tea rete a ieiotetne me eieteiciens ecisie thes «siete acnelcieierere Sylvia Adam 
(CEST 5 + SR GEOR OCHOA DDC OPO O On En Oe a oere James P. Houston 
LE Iblis SUD ODODE OOCOOLOOUDODOO ORO ODOC TOOL Edouard Grobe 
TREE bn Bog bRCOBOOSCO00N0G0 000 DDO DO OOD GOUne OR dDGODGLe Jack Shaw 
WES nelad 6 SA DEHUOOOO BAO 6D OF OO COMO OMEO OOOO CDOe Tamara Geva 
DEAR yeh bo aiodononkabodo0 donagoune toon omy oUnoodo Ss Olive Brady 

Acts I and II.—On and around the Bar M Ranch, Mission Rest, 


California. 
Staged by Wm. Anthony McGuire and Seymour Felix. 

Henry Williams is in California for his health, Henry being 
a hypochondriac and awfully funny about it. Sally Morgan, in 
love with Wanenis, supposed to be a half-breed Indian, and not 
wanting to marry Sheriff Bob Wells, forces Henry to elope with 
her. They are pursued to an Indian camp by the sheriff and 
the chorus and finally it is revealed that Wanenis isn’t an Indian 
at all. 
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SINGING JAILBIRDS 
(79 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Upton Sinclair. Produced at Province- 
town Playhouse, December 6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Reet AAS ss easaraloncintetetelatalelel «ale sicieis\ <(ejsi6,cvsievel civ stare eis Grover Burgess 
District MA Torney. = sleet osieis oinieiete wie ois 14 6 lao otesSiiekerstanevet Edmund Forde 
Noe AGring CHES ooo Siaistoneee toler e eee oid s oietay allele Sper sonetO Herbert T. Bergman 
Be Sc tase larate te erainte rie Ooh Oi wtulele diets s/o Asie aocw caterers Donal Harrington 
GES Oi. Meare Shite Reig ae e teen She oe 5S .104, 6 BR oln Aes Samuel Schneider 
ry, we eialeain Ge oieie.© sielereietnbintes © mbieih 6 6.8 le tere, 6) Sb reer Douglas Krantzor 
Ee to clc Ie oes IRS ee Ore tae aici eG sie ete lave & wre wr exeteunvers Lionel Stander 
SANDER Ree eer ca aeihed Risiatedes s -Fred Boardley 


THEM D ofthese). oo civics: cictore ..Charles Kuhn 
.-Lionel Ferrend 


.,Samuel Schneider 


Pars CREMAR Dae esis masse slalale 6 ait okie calssaibie idieele auae aerate Nellie Gray 
A Voice ..Doris E. Troutman 
Muriel.... SCE Aaa eo Charlotte Buchwald 
TRON isa LLLP ra eter nies cli claioini as etwie a0 @islelel® pielerqaleis eieimiaialeelere.« Lionel Ferrend 


Staged by Em Jo Basshe. 


Red Adams, an organizer for the I.W.W., is jailed in Los 
Angeles during a strike and placed in solitary confinement on 
bread and water. He gradually loses his reason and in his de- 
lirium sees his trial as a mockery of justice and all the parade 
of capitalistic sins that are undermining the country. He dies 
tragically to the accompaniment of I.W.W. hymns. 


WINGS OVER EUROPE 
(90 performances) 
A play by Robert Nichols and Maurice Browne. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
December 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Grabtby's. sxtes elev eve ceraelsles vata H Mina ind ai towie ees Ernest Lawford 
ATO: onic imal ss nines epiesld caiore sispenils sat peaasnr de aicrets Frank Conroy 
Lightfoot. Alexander Kirkland 
Stapp sisi sid d «Sen dewes en chdelte Be, cere alae 5 4 winters enemies Hugh Buckler 
Dedbant’s:<. 6 oss cme av > eos, aos Daplnsinwe wae score ciate er aereres Frank Elliot 
Duin t.5, . cote ttewainelsidcis lela doe 68 Udaeioehtals .-.Gordon Richards 
Hlalibiter tons is o.0 a... civie. nieces) « oppleta'n peel ln hia: * slots /otetansiniulaseies as Nicholas Joy 
Corin ley ce miei ccewicie.s stetaia lett aw icteiete = ree en hee --Joseph Kilgour 
SpUsIMtinedale. » isigied Siebo-» deeds bic ie SaaS ee tae +eeees-John Dunn 
Blount sees wb soleiore aie 6 tise seme eente temic or eeinemtare ae Grant Stewart 
Faulkiner cs ic Siw aut caucus ote sae eG eas Charles Francis 


Cossington sc sisc>cscc cou aces teem: meteors Thomas Braidon 
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DV CEC sitecaiazers cwiekaternesee mie ha ciate heise’ calor siStnciarsereaareroats Robert Rendel 
Eland agrees ioms comeiit eeeet te cea ee tne Edward Lester 
LAG SOTEE Aaa cata ek cree Dees eto othe tae osea Bie Charles Carden 
deathbed? aac Os On AG Ga Oo 0 AGE 4) Ree en ROD anet sora nae A. P. Kaye 
Plinreollehimorniaetee tes aratietecs. Sa neiale clalate Sey west oieke Wheeler Dryden 
BASCOCHe oiahe 6 tteta ops, 2 srakaid aida steers wislsie slab ave iniesise oe George Graham 
ie Mane cite sc ters ae eneeine oc iete eon gcc besinne Lionel Bevans 
yoy I, If and III.—Scene—A Room at No. 10 Downing Street, 
nd on. 


Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


See page 88. 


SIGN OF THE LEOPARD 
(39 performances) 
A Scotland Yard drama in four acts by Edgar Wallace. Pro- 
duced by Messrs. Shubert and Edgar Wallace at the National 
Theatre, December 11, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Eel dtercioeretatsi«, c/s sreietsveceyeieteverer aver 506008 ISHGOUODGOODOODD Colin Hunter 
MASTS 1819 ELLE Ty 9).01 02h a0) ov ater at dh ald awh cudl eyelers, slartiatele siaraciavett Henry Jamieson 
SECON GE SMD IOGILOL ae siete «/cleisie ev Rmicie's vielen 08 okies wien Guy Phillips 
Ca Siting Gln oa PAN ATO OSA ATA ROME OD OOO, MAMA Oe Harry Gordon 
BAGCLBOY Teens cecis ca. eisie bas bese eecee ss obs Sees Howard Stevens 
SAV Cy: Mah rctet Hct toher Soe crahay sirct ares aie aisha pianatotan Marat ven edee iene Kenneth Lawton 
Bien, Seo OC UO OO OO 6 O10 DU GEOG N EN UDOUO I GDIO’ James Kennedy 
BAS Ctrl Claliiae ctaicnclcrerorelch ake acrelol eh vovchel eo etetete salah here Monona as ate Jack Rigo 
(Rigen coageapoe Voor On asad adgomenonEscoEdoe C. Haviland Chappell 
di EN NAGS ee Leis cere onte orn IX SER RS IRD, A (o> uch CACO RACHEL EA Otto Turnby 
Oe, eens fe OS AE EMRE Gis ORTEG MIEFor tS tee Sete OS Campbell Gullan 
NI TM ase ince cleo rep ieisieieisiele eee oleae sie tial bn Fates ee Agnew Horine 
BUTT Es Cotes yuk clave ciao sievolorenecsl 6. shores) sje, oferersis: 5 oye love: sl6isapsvesoe Elsa Shelley 
LoL. 38 sane ron Oba omene conor Oneness  Soavevecosienye James Jolley 
Canecainee les te scransrraceciesienaecictstsle sistveneiarsints sesraters Warren William 
StU bo rete orete tes ekeiolieievan ciel siersvonmeiel chesotaareiave aisteisieleve's elev. ers Murray Kinnell 
BES Srey len starccsiaiasn aueve custtrexe suey cueverecccajcverarcrelare oleveseioveiel stereievenets Flora Sheffield 
MCT ve spt aereiaic oc cle eiclelercielsiclaisvalcisie wicielereetere overeiel leis sta Thurston Hall 
SEMIN CAVED eer cteia oetate, ofercuslcictcisieisToleletaleseleleis!sieielelsleletelsats Perry Norman 
PVA emer cteha sl otctarcie erste ie eters are cereteue ners eter owe eNaerere ea Florence Turner 
BIA TIM OETICY Weictclore cisratcieicie eleione oviocetstelephersloletcaiavavareers Ralph J. Locke 
Meniaten (atiesteritin sie iele sie nieicwie cisiot tele (eus:s) sf pfeisreleloieth eaters Sara Allen 
Socom rantale Guest ry clerctesetsate ccteve cre biarevste sleisiare okenalotsiere Nina Gore 
POL GMPELPE TINT) tepaley<totsre eietstsiaie orate. e sieht tater, s2.erclerateraie Donald Hargraves 
PSMMEATINIO‘ CY scrrs ctevs eialavarece clactigen sleleue lous sisiaiele,eleisiene-s Geoffrey Harwood 
FON ys 38. tS HAA OBITS CLIO BELL EOD AOE OCS Kathleen Evans 
LA IUN NA -OH GOO SIONS DOS Ob OCOd DOO DODO DOS UROOCGOOOT George Hartley 
PVVial Lots ervarevercvelcteteicls sictereleteleloierel-leleveteioie rs iatetcroiete, sie sierevese Kenneth Davis 
IV CALI Er yicteteteie cicre cious resale tehelersrs evens ereleissteteleiese sexs sia/e-s Wilson Crozier 
Grrcaterreeriesietetarerciaereiev lols slaretaieteiess: sialaiseue’ lela) sisreie ete Leslie Briggs 
QGEE SE tenia abe avanat es 5 sudo s oie ss siasaansinnaveiatcletaustal alle wietetateleeigie'ets Mary Jane 
Giovanni...... Rey aeacetal ere Waal brara ec aie laa elsi6 Sieuecenepdiene eared Roy Pierce 
Wenn ien telslas chs ai vleivs «2a sais cosjs eee aaisieie eve Maureen O’Moor 
ALG RE Ween cele (8 or eiave diclaise-cbargisiee ov dicts ates ana eised Norman MacDonald 


Act L-—Scene 1—Sub-Editors’ Room of The Post Courier. 2— 
Sutton’s Office in Victoria Street, London. Act I].—The Drawing 
Room of “The Kloof’? Wimbledon, Act III.—The Leopard Club, 
Act IV.—Scene 1—Sutton’s Office, 2—The Fire Escape. 3—Sub- 
Editors’ Room of The Post Courier. 

Staged by Campbell Cullan. 
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Collie, a Scotch reporter on a London paper, arrives at the 
office of his paper hours late and begins to dictate the story of 
his round-up of a notorious criminal, “The Squeaker,” for whom 
all Scotland Yard has been searching for ever so long. The 
account is acted and shows the pursuit to the Sign of the Leopard, 
a night club, where murder is done by the man you don’t suspect 
and Collie finally gets the dope. 


MIMA 
(180 performances) 
A play in three acts adapted by David Belasco from “The Red 


Mill” of Ferenc Molnar. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Belasco Theatre, New York, December 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
HUMAN BEINGS 


The Schoolmaster.....cccccecescccccccccrcevcvcvsves Philip Bishop 
PEE Leie eenists clas creole ls «ars aie er cosine eivie pein ete Orateserste ree Madeleine King 
Palmyra ndasee cus lcm tater cepa e epee a toes ea ears Ruth Dayton 
Ae ME ORDA ielein a seers ater cicicets vale ahs he oernatbro a ere ate Eugene Donovan 
As Mem berate Parliament. 2\.a\5,0si els) oisesieistaiis ieresiereieieine William Boag 
BANOS steep atoesiers ove cles atte vis ele sia dalvvasie grein oie areal Sidney Blackmer 
Bogda dace sh a ors 6.elsisse o\e,ciesstersserevrbremn te ere leuele Wiel Gheisere Vivienne Giesen 
MANIKINS 
DVLUMID Ey clasts clave \e'bs 5/54 ws iste Airis sleleietale s:erhis aie oft miente ere Lenore Ulric 
PTE ORS 52'S clalele viens: sca0 e218 8.8 a piel cisvlssoih 0 eis reine. pmb snietoisie eit Dwight Frye 
DP ew E tra basil seavars« fatobeve’s als yctstoatalymevelasstetekolctahe ts terolete's Arthur Stuart Hull 
PREMMAIA Hiei cisheseicionss svelahh beune we thn eae einas el tees Jane Ferrell 
Baccarat Scene 
AS CLOUDICT s10/0 c1c/a <'eivinielnicwn sinivine sibisinieivereatete ls eros sisieicte Armand Cortes 
Pal CRUISE oo a aierecaiats e718 syais is) < erate a teveiecouoetatel eters Maurice Sturez 
An Old Gambletaccsco conic cosas tiie alee ose ee inate eee Te Logan Paul 
AON oang Gamblers: cacinais pie 0c.eis ore 0 arelepeion oetereiee George Ryan 
A Woman swith 2 IoOrgnette.ss sie-ci5 ec cis pereein ree cle Helen Withers 
A Banter sw Wires veostie.cceiecias.caiesa sie eaun ee Charlcie Hedge 
ASB rench, NODIOWOIDAT .¢.cisie c's o:e vie c <ttre screseis eferaie-s he ates Eva Barcay 
WA Parisian Merchant. osc isis 'osc.0 cre aie sero eer ciee eres Najeeb Assaf 
BST PTINCESS cc sisishoteers fe Duske Vase eie Sremraresde nce ate Mie eieile Florence Golden 
A Rich" Heiresa ccbien ob o2<.0,013 save nie ic PONS oon Taleo ole Loretto Shea 
A. etter Carriers ae ny slow cals sios ei aclesiiecie enero oe Bernard Susman 
Monte Carlo Scene 
An Old Woman Selling Newspapers...........-.2see00- Jane Ferrell 
PA MAXON ALINE oy crm sats asa pictures s Slt cae eka a eee Andre Dumont 
MT OD aNd vistcicie ses cuc cue tn athe hase eee Ee H. Percy Woodley 
Bi MCOCOUE. sans ctu arg < 9, <elate inlay <4,5 Miers 1 Seite PETE Myra Florian 
A Waiters ees acs s/cens's «egress ee rts. eee H. Percy Woodley 
His" Serene Highness .3.5%..¢ 01-03 4 oa oer. Ali Ilma Yousoff 
A Gypsy Biddler ins 5 s:20.s0 0:0 05s pI ee OE ee Jah Misko 


Vocal: Soloist ss «nsnwisas's Wewemerda ek vise Mee caeveereue . Kitty Gray 
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DEVILS 
The Laboratory of Magister 
WMIAGISte sre rctole clone crim cieisesieicie siatialereleie eevee si clale le) aieieiai loys A. E. Anson 
Malacoda... Motenalebarevetls sieievolcleiskorelatarels Romaine Callender 
RUaDican te sere erciscrereve svecevsrelassvers soe eis. se 3s ls (ospraje. wicvelcyer avers Lionel Braham 
Draghignazzo. .Anthony J. Sansome 
PATI GH IT Omitetebelanotescuetalercreraleiensieheraiaisia’ clielove aislel «) o evsielonanetoherote Eduardo Abdo 
Calcabrina.. .. Schuyler MacGuffin 
(ORAL FO cia. co pac OO Da On nO ah TACOnb Go RGU OOO bOOGOOS Jerome Jordan 
Sicassni oltOne were ttle rts ceraiatieiele orree tows ereterepsce’s Arthur MacArthur 
PeIDiCOCCOmertlere crates mimetereisemic ete este nialcversistsr rere ere Richard Lambart 
Martane llomercccnerchortestatserente oe ci tieacenin  atedd akels a ats cel ajeretaleete cielo Allan Hale 
Bar pAaticcia cinedetreristctescrsictersteVahe revere asl sioiete.s ¢ ol sverdiele snows ine Frank Lengel 
GE hiie tars Coker eteycta samelereer ete atevaialacs te etevereie scsletaisvalcrels Douglas F. Swanson 
Greene trip serercles crsiarneictstetenctop si crareteiessisueker si onc alicuste)s/eishcketerevens Fred Nelson 
SATAN AND HIS COURT 
HiseMajesty= the wang: of eblell ise crcrere cfeis.cleicicrciers Reginald Carrington 
ELHema cyttatitee rece ticrtecimeietiomicialetrec etc « ais cicvets 6 Lennox Pawle 
Secretary, tortnerAdititant-raterce cece: ce nesis creole aren Harold Seton 
eLhemerimemovlinisteriee were lesiasiovclelsie en sisiers) sy eieisiere Charles H. Martin 
irsteArCa- Deval wertcrs cia thcen clotarccetceltisreinie s eisnctesieiste ers George Gardon 
Second Arch=Devil sjcdics.ccstarere eres eretersya¥e cinve si dareisvelareiprais ees Ben Probst 
Third PArcheDevailletsrete oleic stclele lle eretertetereictelevelavcieietoes cere Kraft Walton 
FOULEM MEAT CH= Devilarte scericlelersmciseleiciersicis sieie.css.> Normand Constantin 
lakgde gob BER ara pollo ob OBS OL DUOMO OO OOdS W. Gordon Craig 
SixthpeA rele Dewalipecrstcrsreiccreunciereteieterstetolare svolaisrecors Frederick Raymond 


Acts I, If and III.—The Laboratory and “Red Mill,” Invention 
of Magister in Hell. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Magister, Satan’s chief efficiency man, invents a Red Mill, a 
soul-corrupter, that is guaranteed to debase the soul of the purest 
man within the space of an hour. He calls Satan and his cabinet 
to witness a demonstration, brings down Janos, a young forester, 
from earth; introduces Janos to Mima, the most fascinating 
female unit of the Red Mill, and Mima makes of Janos a liar, a 
thief, a blackmailer and a murderer in record time. But when 
Mima asks Janos to forgive her in the name of his sainted 
mother Janos is glad. Thrice Magister tries to force him to say 
“No!” But he goes on saying “Yes!” At which triumph for 
the forces of good the white light of grace breaks through and 
the Red Mill is completely wrecked. 


THE LADY OF THE ORCHIDS 
(20 performances) 


A play of Parisian life in three acts by E. Ray Goetz from the 
French of Jacques Natanson. Produced by E. Ray Goetz at 
the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, December 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


18 (rite a0 586 6.40 sap CuoOOUe eelelelaicrereisiclciatale misvereretere tres Edward Crandall 
Simones diemct sl aeaneves SOOO DOLC seeeeee+s Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
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Michels cismaisicwie we vance meieentece wa viaiaiere SS COTNO ...-Kenneth Hunter 
CAI Te sos s:crvia cxotvo Whetele etefasetare'e otetowmtersioreierepaieys +....Virginia Chauvenet 
Beasless cise sig osu cieresnhes aa erereretele eleiote tale eleielain) are; stersiale aeiate Hugh Sinclair 
AP Thecoratorens «cise cas eternieiet cic teletein cicle:s eters cletelee sicuet ats Wm. Postance 


Act I.—Bedroom of Simone’s Apartment in Paris. Acts II and 
III.—Simone’s Drawing-Room. 
Staged by Wm. H. Gilmore. 

Simone is living with Michel, who is rich, and cheating with 
Emile, who is an actor. She meets Henri, who is young and 
honorable, and thinks she loves him. Henri takes Emile’s place, 
Michel discovers him, but in place of making a scene determines 
to save him. He will trade places with Henri. He, Michel, will 
be the lover and let Henri think himself the protector. And when 
Henri is cured of his passion Simone can resume her old status. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


(92 performances) 
A play in three acts by G. Martinez Sierra, English version by 
Helen and Harley Granville Barker. Produced by Lee Shubert 
at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York, December 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ACT I 
Sister Gracias. sieciss ocsiesceses ness esis SS seseicvetes Ethel Barrymore 
PaLSbe ad tit atic crars ersten ciate o sinistencantereaatiece ste aimiene iovelelanertel ers Phyllis Blake 
Sakere MANRCIT), c.atoraaie ale sale bilo isteveta ccatsrelaiey ine ia eralarte Anita Rothe 
Moasiate sa Cla & sellers storms lei + seekotet tape cu tere store sink eke Lenore Chippendale 
Lee eStore oe at tcleiotstetehe s chale oi sitns weve om, dave o\alatelone: semicpe ere Susan Blake 
Dont | FOR CT AY. castor Soe wichoe Sivko's een ev ame late teeta cloned George Alison 
SUE ATAU: | ninisteiale! 19, ofalnietsiololole oie inislaiesl ois) eieiaisietelel ol ole Harry Plimmer 
Ga liniehy.. Storer! s wie isis nintrersle: crestreaieei sates eiGeie elvo, s/taetels Ralph Roberts 
Liborio...... Si ehaxeno\ehe (theo: 6 ra aneter 8/6 wisi svoneimporeise WIS samaic, aie William B. Mack 
ACT II 
Stator MGLacia ¢ és iss > sim sinre.ne 0,0: pheenave weareayala MATERIA Ethel Barrymore 


Margarita..... Ane .Madeline Delmar 
Candelas... .Ernestine Gaines 
.Georgia Harvey 


Cecilia sn thsetan .-Phyllis Blake 
The: Damb) Gath sin 8 & asus alae 5 avavoPerewrctel ste is. deo wena ieee eee Patrice Amati 
Sister Cristina.. .Gertrude Maitland 
Sister: Peliciana, os :. ck ste tie ne eee ae. tae be ‘Lenore Chippendale 
PENGIGUES yss-omioisia se oeinioisnstoe. bieis-ats cose Be > ale erniere meena McKay Morris 
ACT III 
Sister’ Gracia .'s decins oi amie, si vi.s eB ¥ 5.6 ele tveis eae Ethel Barrymore 
Sister’ Didwisiass.:. £52.00 ea titeswaes ihe eee Jeannette Sherwin 
Eegtaelas wisrei'a wer pAvseeaeee 43 ST ee Tee ee ee Jane Towneley 
ENE LHBOCEL s Cate cee Sacto stem ooloo reer Georgie Drew Mendum 
Paquitd vu;a so.5.0's glock aw potesic cee oe ee eae Eleanor Powers 
Lorenz ies w's\s aot sivjcien due 48 vce de iets the oie ea ihe oie Joan Carvel 
Morenita sox «hice sve endcnoe on aelacinecre tenis eaten Charles Powers 
Reeling sso SRap ete css. os case a aloo eee ae ae eae Cook, Jr. 
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VGiCeN te lararsrorajcgeyeteta cielsisvercisialatceseie/oie-oie, «5 ave) ois: o7e ajonarsherstoree Marcel Dill 
Bolicanpomeriicctisasic tment ae als vials criewientnts ...Ralph Roberts 
Vite Corpora tesa tetote char oranerarsee arene Wier sic vo aveusidcrae:ateue Geen Bernard Max 
Leslie Orleans 
Edward Teene 
BAG aS i ateeatelelayoistatehe) nar elntsisl ole slescle¥s1aies) «ole « sel)eerra viet LONE LED Ante 

The First Act Takes Place in an Asylum for Poor Old Men; the 
Second in a Maternity Home; the Third in an Orphanage. 

In the First Act Sister Gracia Is 19, in the Second 29, and in the 
Third Act She is 70. 

Staged by E. M. Blythe. 


See page 316. 


THAT FERGUSON FAMILY 


(129 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Howard Chenery. Pro- 
duced by Gustav Blum at the Little Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Merties Fereuson ites vcis + ev a.tred< 6 oe ois rs aa val he rev evsin.e states Jean Adair 
Bred (Ferguson 5. cree ee cjeisees secs verve csss sce Halliam Bosworth 
Mavicy Pergusoinancsts ctarcle exterterstciera atc crete ties) ole « aes Marienne Francks 


ARO GCMEIC EO UB Ollensterct ere oval aielsleurisieieleteters eraseicr sesavcvaretsreialevers avers iste Alan Ward 


Rupert Striker.. ..-Arthur Kohl 
Weatir a CONNELLY, cs pove cc picre cisiece ctevsiererdeieve a. aielore areisie’ee iecleleis Rita Paige 
Bert Connelly... -Spencer Binyon 
Mrs. Sarah Thorne.. ..Doro Matthews 
PES ia emaiin oyeserctar scl apererarsvoiete else a eveterer ete) cisielserele ..-George N. Price 


Marva ler iri pert stohakacisicletcictelsiomlelckckeysvarcress cols e\oy ersie eelioke Thelma Paige 
Acts I, II and I1I.—The Living Room at the Fergusons. 


Staged by Gustav Blum. 

Rebelling against the dominancy of their mother, the three 
Ferguson children, Tavie, Joe and Laura, determine to live their 
own lives. Laura elopes with Bert Connelly, Joe elopes with 
Mary Fleming. Tavie steals gowns from her employer, but is 
forgiven and marries Rupert Striker. All three marriages turn 
out much better than Mother Ferguson thought possible. She 
resigns herself to a lonesome life until her grandchildren are 


born. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edgar C. Middleton. Produced by 
Whitbar Co., Inc., at the Craig Theatre, New York, December 


24, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


The Countess of Aylesbrough, actitines Allen, her chauffeur, is 
incensed when he spurns her advances. 
cry, she alarms the family and the neighbors and swears Allen 


has attacked her. The jury, however, refuses to convict Allen 


WA Teri setcteM iin « a's 's aida praletetem lars’ s sincom(ovasa\ es ciecatatoistetaainteie Bary O’Neill 
Charles, Earl of Aylesbrough...........ccscccssccceees Bip Wilson 
Lady Sylvia Cardington...........csccccsvecsscccees Ann P Delaheld 
Major Vony “Barlow, cic es ccisicysc sere ofa cco aision vais wea Roland Hogue 
Diana, Countess of Aylesbrough...........seecseees Frances Carson 
Stevens. «Sew Ss cniak Gils cee up ce clsegicnaule Sele elelataye Harry Lilford 
Hon. Mabel. Worthingtons aie ios ototeieseisicocis vides caine wie May Ediss 
Rosita "Barlow es secre orte cergie cteee' eh ole 9,00 even Crarenaterayen Audrey Ridgwell 
Hon, Maurice: Worthingtotisine ofs:e <<150\si00 ostslsinininic miele Colin Campbell 
(Thing hela a (1 REC Se ALTON elo BORO DO Sao sor. Aro George Thorpe 
TROL ESE sie aise eed vSceteiniets late w vals aieT oe. od. 0 callous, eYaYetsy st erstevalertel Juliette Velty 
Detective: Sermeant IGGersin ca ais pisisiee wiensselemaisre aaa Marshall Vincent 
IMs) Justine Betsyorws vats ster sc cis « se sara telstra stateiers Arthur Lewis 
William "Westy AC iorvee aatato a aida ole ates «wre tatoo wine Henry Warwick 
Geottrey: «Stantnrth amar cen aleis «sve care elviais/eferatote Jerome Collamore 
Clerk of the Court........ Te cben bo b oe cm eles edie battens C. E. Ashley 
Abra <M atthe was rac ciricniesip ick viere.avaiase atest eves sieve wisvalepeusyr) ieee F. H. Day 
AQCOr ge’ ELAvisOti me. atone a paiee oe e Saka Bias Biel ake Douglas Barrington 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Hall, Maidham Towers, Kent, England. 
Kent e Diana’s Boudoir. Act II.—The Hall, Maidham Towers, 
Kent ngland. Act IIIl.—Scene 1—The Chatstone Assize Court. 
2—Same as Act II. 

Staged by Horace Sinclair. 


and her ladyship has to engage another chauffeur. 


A comedy in three acts by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 


duced by H. S. Kraft at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, De- 


POPPA 
(96 performances) 


cember 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Hethert Schwitsiycns deca thd dock . cebiecewien teen Harold Waldrige 
Mersi Sah witz keys scab ooo: s wiciiele cain ne Cae aie ee Anna Apple 
WAPI OTIC HS Selon Soto ale en cates cre Coe cee Sylvia Hoffman 
RULH SCH WILEY seicis soso oO Saree ots otenln os Hee en rote Mary Ricard 
Philip Rosenthaly 22 c0c.cceapser siciewes otiee hci cere Edward Shaw 
irs) Rosenthal 5. cts sic cts sss oe wiataate uel k ove com eae e mene Mara Keval 
Pinete” Schwitzicy ..%4'o.isi2  srety.o uy wie ovens Slee niet ete eas Sam Jaffe 
Mr;; Finkel. </c'ss:00-< dtalnd Rais. comm g ttetaceteemrnns Wilton C. Herman 
Jake Harris aivia'e wigia glee Cie cin aldaiers claveiatote: o tapieettes William E. Morris 
BiguBoy” Shapiro. «cosas swish elsmesetan eaeoner Raymond O’Brien 
Mra. Finkel .:.5 1.11. vo eee eee tals sek eee ee Paula Walter 
Dificteis ap sie p S08 sis wae has Vee pW de ce Eom Lillian Toller 
Mr oSctloashergy uss <2 i> suleo sec eee Martin Malloy 
Detective s.<:uiteweniestiate sssab Seles srerers Ceielarcieie sale 5 Morris J. Ward 
ery 9.2 Weites Reina 8 6a. fce. ace ONd Aine ate ey ewe arses © George poh 


Acts I and II.—Schwitzky Home. Act III.—Scene 1—A Cell 
an East ae 2—The Schwitzky Home. ; 
Staged by George Abbott. 


Raising great hue and 
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Poppa Schwitzky, mixing in politics and neglecting his in- 
surance business, is elected alderman and then framed on a 
bribery charge by Jake Harris. They get Poppa pretty close to 
jail, but a dictaphone hidden by son Herbert clears him and 
convicts Harris. 


ONE WAY STREET 
(56 performances) 
A mystery .drama in three acts by Beulah Poynter. Produced 
by George Leffler at the George M. Cohan Theatre, New York, 
December 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ECs ict e ted retstors & orev, <1 slsie! & sol 0l'o/ obetavete late e(etcherers/sissolleleleiajalerever Ross Hertz 
Wiis erro Gra tie tat ttea cs tccosenetoneione Soi satighotese nsvs.r9 ralrs fitane dene R. Hamilton 
Weta fenkisisWe tin cha. ysis stevens mrsicienre etouiaisn Thos. Carnahan, Jr. 
BR ORITIM SCORE Ge cheb ws sxetorarosttei ctavelbnelalersravehens evauecatene spay eeesh ai Willie Crimans 


.. Alfred Swenson 
....Gertrude Hitz 
..Sherling Oliver 


Terry McConnell. 
Jane Gallaway.... 
Milton Fleming... 


oem DMamMOnGE ands. cet eersciacinicce sserehase ts ce ss mets Bert Wilcox 
jim ee Metatae oudiarsials sim) steliofersnoreintelsieleis.o-olatelelcistaeiaistele Jean Clarendon 
QRS ole ieers coverern ao an wate cie'celosiv swiss Kee us eemole J. Harry Jenkins 
Sheldon OTD ye acre te lelorciee clots ieraileleie fof nele ic serdieserntaieloisie Robert Hudson 
EA TIATS oe EG oes ates ia vole (a1e aa reve sete els ls iv oncieeelelere la loteinrs Walton Butterfield 
Pia eHewh OF TACO. corel eiciicre Ube ane esoletaie wie tone be aes Beatrice Nichols 
Policeman....... picts verte /a'pite eieteleve evoke leieie steam ociataleterote Thomas Jordan 
GeGarem Carters sas ccitevarctasterseerchos cnet vara etal et evcverdchetais Maynard Burgess 
iad ge nGareety. fs.c sicees o.sccis's Sle tivie evn d.cloisie's eianatolne Wilhelmina Morris 


Act I.—Bedroom in the Carrington Hotel. Act II.—Sheldon 
colby gpm Act III.—Lobby and Ladies’ Room of the Carring- 
ton otel. 


Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 

Sheldon Colby, in the dope business, hires a girl to bring in 
his drug supplies from Canada. She is murdered and her body 
stuffed in a trunk. Investigation of many suspected murderers 
reveals the killing to have been done by a brother whose sister 
had been led into the dope habit by the dead girl. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


A poetic drama in five acts by Edmond Rostand, put into 
English by Brian Hooker. Revived by Walter Hampden at the 
Hampden Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
@yranor devmerreracns io cnat tse lee aloes s olejeie.c\siovt¥ers Walter Hampden 
Christian de Neuvillette Charles Quigley 
Comterders Guichen) .\-- vsivis (e's o sisivie.c\ ple $ie/s leleie’tie ow sisine'e als Louis Polan 
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Ragueneau... wa Sc gibi a ie ew aie vaytte Op tals: stare aleieuate Cecil Yapp 
Te Bretyirse Sale cS chats Cie ere adie o'e/a late Ulle emis’ sharetels Ernest Rowan 
LAgHieredd. .sewl is oeieelelneistesiee tds hick © eee ste syeiers = Wire William Sauter 
Carbon de Castel-Jaloux ..C. Norman Hammond 
Vicomte "de; Val vert i5 oh etre clei stv veo so wis ele atcfels:siotelesPeale isis Gordon Hart 
A Marquis.0. ia. . Franklin Salisbury 
Another Marquis ‘Robert C. Schnitzer 
Montfleury...... C. Norman Hammond 
Bellerose ..Antonio Salerno 
Todelet. icc ces es William Thornton 
Cuaigy <2) ven. ...Francis Dears 
Brissaille...... ... Albert G. West 


.S. Thomas Gomez 
..Robert Norton 


A Busybody. 
A Musketeer.. 


DiAstag tian 'sreccisteleteiee erence 7p: cus a lcscta ie bis Niereavotne Jan Lindermann 
AS Spanish Oiicenptrsiercisbrscs eaisicinis,o as tielssieisiereisiontsiteien Howard Galt 
Cavali Harold Williams 

AVALMETS seh ei ote plaice se cio aie picts acs a a ale piacslefe VO, Helmisig 
A WPorteriaeee eet eestor ee kee aes eeeeesse--Gage Bennett 
AS Mattie. mages covcccee Edmund Voisin 


Another Man.. 
A Guardsman. 
A Citizen... 


A Pickpocket 


»~Murray D’Arcy 
..Stephen Irving 
...Joseph Milton 
...Omar Le Gant 
0 -Phillip C. Jones 


Bettaridotics. sesso sins vices ao a Franklin Salisbury 
FAON Oye NAHE SPIN GS 4 SOMO OCU COCE AC FIO ACIOO OOo Gana Edwin Cushman 
Alvin Proctor 

SS ES retercrctoka aieteys ietplo(d cuavets.a (orsip's, siete eis tererbinia otelelohdGateye Egisto Visser 
ah HEE Jest 

win oss, Jr 

IEACKE Vi tis reine ste rte eiripieie cits lars ere ie siete cise esse \Rinhandl Lawrences 
RGM ATE Pi ds pele alecsis ue la ase Leyes once leeaoicie pits -Ingeborg Torrup 
Her Duenna..... = ..-Anne Tonetti 
Tai Bers Vio athe ler Caroline Meade 


An Orange Girl. 
A Flower Girl.. 


...Mabel Moore 
..Evelyn Goodrich 


AS SUUPLELE SIE ovslavcrs eins wis ts stat oo ra.s lnk Kinds a Gisoss biniocveloieeee Anna Lubow 
(Aw Gonied nine Meni srisicinicsiolen Cede tisleleis bide Reins Harriet Ingersoll 
AaotherpComedienine’s 51s dc eneircteew tite cienepelintiee Anne Mitchell 
Mother perio ng de shoei asaletacpetstoce storms Caroline Meade 
Sister Marthe.. pi elalelefaiala versio tes Sive islets eielot isteietseiec Mabel Moore 
Sister, Clatens sure uswen whic ciehie oa een oo Evelyn Goodrich 
PAINT 825.5 avers roteinse:\Slere/sioiolore eaeiettioee te eteleiaiteeeien Anna Lubow 
ArLattle, Gishye he. sane ora e acre eee ae ee eee Stella Kinsley ¥ 


Act I.—A Performance at the Hotel de Bourgoyne. Act II.—The 
Bakery of the Poets. Act III.—Roxane’s Kiss. Act IV.—The 
Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V.—Cyrano’s Gazette. 

Staged by Mr. Hampden. 


FALSTAFF 
(15 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by James Plaisted Webber based on 
Shakespeare’s immortal character. Produced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn at the Coburn Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Prince Hal, Later King Henry the Fifth.......... ohn D. § 
Duke of Exeter..... nN St. Clair Hales 
i ipeee stan tak oe mentee Charles Coburn 
Pistols vss eniesive wiry. sar Pete) So ee ea Walter Edwin 
P FMRC S sh Kise dee weE TW oa s.0 bse Ge AS Hele bee nes Marie Simpson 


ey 
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Bardolphieestcctere e's a eteva MAT OPe Re rasa cere ees Ge aera overs Francis Tyler 
Nivaialt's aeetaratcls, Sarria aes larvae aces aoe sede sae enaeeeen Arthur Shaw 
TE OUIS Mar ceereieds ater cperere chat ctes attra) cov on lavel a) sbalioh avahatatanatshetelerahelsvatens Paul Parks 
Robertys hallow. < cts ger staetelectehedls se eels 4a kee Ret ee Frank Peters 
USHCOMOM SH CE Prayers crete rc telslovsrstorste ie o/s, 15) 4% bial 9:03, sale Harry Thomas 
ORG saleieraieicie akarciersiaiseleve lesaereys haces s 6 es aieiecs era arene Lawrence H. Cecil 


SIeriih Servetevevanatavcporotatec cl oper siavctspsteaceeVslahayistevsletel state'stetel ete N. St. Clair Hales 
PASSS He rittise OG Ce tient rateraiotelersiorakevel oleate! ctele's oisieutetinloteren Henry Senber 
Ave Praderiy.decG ee -Sheppard Strudwick 
An other ed faders wavesniestaure og seid nie) 6 9 als als coe do.9 enaVeeys) 6 8 Donald Black 
IMiouldysiiaretaie se ccorertetetchatntelotrorloleiclels cloien newness eaeee Jack Shannon 
Shadow... «Sheppard Strudwick 
Wart... de ce ee ee uinesten Coan 
Mee] ei taertattte tte ec atere wcheiaine ania niece ne gel tere viselae gate Roger A. Nye 
BS GLC AE Wee arate cs teie rahe ratetohanelatal ova tctahcle evcla Wiejelele e'leb ete ieee Romney Fell 
A Herald 2 sheppard Strudwick 
Francis), .)< ....Frank Howard 


ws Mts. Coburn 
Marjorie Marquis 
...Kathryn Reece 
9 Ethel Morrison 
-Helen Tilden 
0 ...-Ruth Marion 
JOaDsanaeeloinete . Virginia Gordon 
..Margaret Solley 
Elizabeth Quay 
-Roma Gaskell 
...-Edith Gwenn 
.Marjorie Palmer 


Mistress Page. 
Anne Page..... 
Mistress Quickly. 
Doll 


Mopsa ...Grace Hornby 
WRALCE stave e .-Marcella Henry 
MCG s.csiers ius ss -Helen Anderson 
Peter Turph..... ....Donald Black 
Henry Pimpernell.. -David Shesgreen 
oe AD Saetamteiteiets D0 af ae ....Kenneth Curtis 

aCHOlasiSUusarsOp accisiacisere pelaeiele sete oe at evelelvcieisters Garland Brunton 


Act I.—Scene 1—Courtyard of The Garter Inn. 2—Before the 
Inn. 3—The Courtyard. Act II.—Scene 1—A Road Through a 
Forest. 2—Interior of the Garter Inn. Act III.—Scene 1—A 
Room in Ford’s House. 2—Outside the Inn. 3—The Courtyard. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky and Henry Stillman. 
Falstaff interludes from the Shakespeare dramas woven into a 


connected tale with several songs added. 


THE RED ROBE 
(167 performances) 
A romantic play with music from the novel by Stanley Wey- 
man, in three acts. Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert 
Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Nan etter actuctcintde ae clelsie cee Ropentorstevoreeloltis ole tersietera’s Marjorie Peterson 
Lieut. Roland De Brissac.......-.. SECO OCeCCOCOTDOL George, Dobbs 
Gaptainm bam Rollesircremialele steteseleis crete steislaie a (elele slorntelere ..-Barnett Parker 
ECOG» o Sn an cianhd BODO OROUDODU TOD OCC CROCCO OC DOOC ..Barry Lupino 
ETE CR Och Go coc GUD UNO OS UOODU SSC O0N Bots. Saver eisteherens ..Ivan Arbuckle 
DAMP ACL Wiatateratereteberavsteis arete) oxsisTeve clot sesi'erelsrerele, eleidiarn.e seeceeee- Peggy Dolan 


Marquis De Pom balan cens eis ee enh enc: sie seeaenOy Gordon 
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Gil de Berault, soldier of fortune, pardoned by the Cardinal 
after his arrest and conviction on a duelling charge, undertakes 
the arrest of Henri de Cocheforet, leader of the Cardinal’s 
He manages the capture of De Cocheforet and for 
De Berault is properly rewarded. 


enemies. 
romantic reasons lets him go. 


A play in three acts by Herbert Ashton, Jr. Produced by John 
Henry Mears at the 48th St. Theatre, New York, December 25, 
1928. 
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Des argisueie.cciseeens Hetineretis eves etsy ok cea aaa Gerald Gehlert 
Gil De, Beratlt. cae aeaircammten'e Sak malrducesiesienneierars Walter Woolf 
IM BTIC cra ble cis ote screenees eG dean Gao porate Semmes a3 Violet Carlson 
Renee De Cocheforet......... niaidnes tc Cake eee Helen Gilliland 
Sit John Blunts cco sisieis ele ates) eln'e eeverecese John H. Goldsworthy 
His Eminence, Cardinal Richelieu...........esecersvers Jose Ruben 
Briar’ JOGGOH sis. coe ceo ae esis sa gS iv.8 [bi 16 5,6 nse aus ee pM Lee Beggs 
Sergeant Corhead... cvcc.c scorns sitisic os cise ep noe Edward Orchard 
Maids in Café Zaton.... 2. ..c0ce meee Sally Coakley, Alice Kennedy 

Nell Moran, Grace Driggs 
Elaine, Countess De Cocheforet.........0cssceccr ee Manila Powers 
Henri, Count De Cocheforets oo oo... one vc vier ome S. Herbert Bragiotti 
Vhewmberant Ma acer eciict ey tae aves pt sicia so 410 5:6°5.5,070, ocala ities Charles Carver 
MITENCOINS niet sis Uaielsieintkie ateit eve sis ele’ s 00s 0 (a s\9)aiecejorelsielate Hugh Chilvers 
MerirHane AWERIDAS oe sicieinieice cl sicitcis\c «.cit 0 o.05 cre rnisinisie se Fred Von Golisch 
TATA NAT Scams orn nis aietcie vis iaioinjersisininicjeleis b.)e\ele\si6 ejeacesetaielays Charles Froom 
he CONS HER sinters cols Mk tee a Oa uainie aici e aie’ basal ete AAG 5°: Ernest Goodhart 
Whey Wide 6 AC MAMI DET lait v sreisisis ie vee. vie 0 ove PPPOE OLD Ivan Arbuckle 
bait y SOW eo SS Oar Oo SSO OOOOS OOO E OL OO Edward Marshall 


Act I.—Cafe Zaton. Act II.—Scene 1—Room in the Chateau 
De Cocheforet. 2—Park of the Chateau. 3—Garden of the Chateau. 
Act III.—Salon in the Palais de Richelieu. 

Staged by Stanley Logan. 


* BROTHERS 
(199 performances) 


Cast of characters— 
Dr. Gene Holden....... RE IAAP ACA EIS? Ben McQuarrie 
Dr. Calviti Moore. sss selses date debit pea peek ow... William Ingersoll 
Dr Lies Stevensiiesie celee enteie siic eerie swe site errs William J. Kelly 
Judge) INauphton » <\5 scawo nis ean teistesine SiakTeR aI be icles els James Seeley 
Bessi~ Nayghton 5/500. settteete ecole yet eee AS DOOD, Clara Palmer 
Roma WMOGte Oe a cermnre eats cialsris mietametie eo ante Grace Menken 
SC)UY??> Viewers ton tyois.0 itis ier rretelieel opeiee injeie esi lmee Risa eeine Matt Briggs 
Pete... Sas oleinls sisi talale <i blass/ to Omiata omens Wels Wale d'ace Ashley Cooper 
Marguerite, «osuicbmakioy duane ver bo cen eee Rita Carlyle 
BPOURES Peo re ie retreats bre Sece teint oii sone Lloyd Carleton 
Blittch,, 3.25» ssc viacerntos at dec biem <pieiae > Bae eae mem era ae hers Gene Byram 
Billy sve co cise ebie ol Pek, Haven sa (nel STE eineors ROT Russell Rockwell 
AnnieS Wicleott aside wiins-.8 csr ces tates CER ee aoe Irene Shirley 
Sh PO ee ee ere Oncor yc die. Alyce Dera 
Maude pitcsme one oh ole eee -Rosemary King 
Jig get ew Pa Malden sess cre ..Eugene Williams 
cer Macey ss, isan ciscann yeine cakdunneadane teeters Luke Conness 
Robert Naughton B Ten 
Eddie Connelly 1 one tas rere Seana bron eer reer ert Lyte! 


Prologue.—Corner of a City Club. Acts I and III.—Judge 
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BEC Home. Act II.—‘Oily”’ Joe’s Place, Along the Water- 
Staged by Arthur Hurley. 

To test their theories respecting the effect of environment on 
character building three physicians take identical twins and place 
one for adoption in a cultured family and the other in the slums. 
The boys grow up, the sheltered one to be a lawyer and dope 
fiend, the other a friendly east side boy with ambitions and 
ideals. Murder is done, the east side twin is accused, the west 
side twin serves as his lawyer and effects his release. The west 
side twin is put in a sanitarium to take the drug cure, the east 
side boy takes his place in the cultured family and wins his 
sweetheart. Fortunately the drug addict dies. 


SAKURA 
(7 performances) 
A play in three acts by Atherton Brownell. Produced by 
Walker Whiteside at the Belmont Theatre, New York, December 
25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MEGESUL cit aacttla Neale csaneye ws Bisisictsiclevajalsioieisielstecerteetovs Michael Rale 
Martha Carlton.... ye A .Lulu Mae Hubbard 
Dadaeexebetoreichsie > Carl H. Vose 
Sad al Ole ers mete s St OOOOH Franc Hale 
JMB: DEBS tb No Baddo DOO BBUDOOU OME OOn cbs daanouce Hugh Huntley 
GEORS SHOE ale feyerr cietecleaiers cleo. tie ticle comeleie ve eset e Charles Penman 
ROM m Oat fosters teale lai aucvsteveralerersiaieiavsvars: seri aceret vores Alexander F. Frank 
atl Stitt c terete aiels cic crieice siete reise eure bieke gem e ese abicce William Dunne 
i DEVOTEES greet OREO EE REACHED OI] ICRC eR er eee ic Richard Ranier 
Price SOANetOmO  ELAGATIC':|.0)clelelelele o'cleielels eralelers's nis! ~ Walker Whiteside 
SHC ETT OB jean orca ROROR RC ROI RORCICI DITOR CICS EC TORO SOAR aceg Frank Henderson 
OPS Se HOt Stee idee wee ioho ast olsl cys tintetetatabals! af ab citah del ars Catherine Proctor 
RAE 5 Sohach GO CERIO OCEIOCE ROCIO CTO COCCI ene arte Daisy Belmore 
Fg ori HOES BOLE ETE ECICIG OTR OR OOO Don Currie 
CO eee Se eR DE ACID OCCA CIEIOLIS IOC AIOE DOOD CG. eC Elwyn Eaton 
EV ated VATIOVG ois ioue io oxo 2 ale cislats cietal s) c7a cidlettlelsidistete sNetare'e eieie Manart Kippen 


Act I.—Verandah of the American Embassy, in Tokio, Japan. 
Act II.—Wura Zashiki. Act III.—Omote Zashiki. Act IV.— 
Garden of the American Embassy, Tokio. 

Staged by Walter Whiteside. 

Prince Hagane, upholding the honor of old Japan, uncovers 
the plots of a Russian under-cover man, Alexei Ivanoff, retrieves 
a secret treaty and prevents Ivanoff from running away with one 
of Japan’s fairest daughters, Onda Sada, who is thus left to give 


her love to the Prince. 
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HOUSEBOAT ON THE STYX 
(103 performances) 


A play in two acts by Kenneth Webb and John E. Hazzard. 
Produced by Ned Jakobs at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Charon, Ferryman of the River Styx.............- Bertram Peacock 
PoncedeWLeonets matte nek olials dees Shab iieee be seen es Sam Ash 
Chdeen gy bata beth sore nd 5) act 1 9c zee! oy oh exanes oyatarexnvebets Blanche Ring 
Salome atic cc tie teats co eet teeta custele cv isdelivecpecdtrelete. sae Virginia Watts 
Misia INIoaa rere ete tees Pain tee oe one ose lted le aaate tuayelaa iD Jessie Graham 
Sapphoriesiasracecc ators sec hea a aovere she a ates Millicent Bancroft 
Lucretia’ Borgia yccc reais aan a: < vie Sie nee Siiusik wicatenaye Mary McDonald 

RE OTROL PILED peters a etn sees ce so) 6 1c a vosssuas's tats a, a'aupicnle fe Coratrelv Ener Pauline Dee 

OL Lath carriers crete oipinde ered tia sone Me iniicle: col idles ire sialon stone Helene Arden 
HelenrolM Leroy. creates oeia asics w Smunitieieie epotastaloe uni Georgia Gwynne 
POSEDRING sc civinrare ie costestace is ciety a ¥ werk phate ace enn ietyse ns iayere Marion Stuart 
Sir? Walter tRalemi scree tovechis cosine ctloes sine cele stoskicine Hal Forde 
Catherine of CAragon’.iceieels ee estes eet ei ciens = aks Dorothy Humphreys 
Annee Boleyirss cctscibicle cies ose cree sie civ ek ep CMe tty ol erate Edith Britton 
ae Oem ie micie sities airtel sien eet 6 8s che reine Grace Cantrelle 
Ariviesote loved jocracistcis ts oi lols Rtbie clelels, cokerinis wuivicihe eee Gloria Clare 
Matierine wELOWAL Cs ers Fsininle tories stele Cetin ale ouelore are Myrtle Arnette 
KAtherinea arte cities wiineinic ckelestis-ciae cin eiedone stan ook Katharine Porter 
Pen Ly VLU So lotecrisisice nvicke actos taen pie oun awialers no eiotee William Danforth 
AS BEL Vank aiesceesoie sa toiote ste ths eraiemais crs aee aiciive cielo otevele Richard MacAleese 
Captain) William) Kidd nice nc ~ onicle cletele erelatenlcveiolelets John E. Hazzard 
Cléapatrate cris cslcicclsuintns ce siarsacies cies: cletae mieten Alice MacKenzie 
George): Washington... sctsts/oie ciica vote inte skiers oie atnerernete Cliff Heckinger 
een REM sais Wueia/s e. s)n lave ete/aieroleis isis ermine terial sie Maurine and Norva 
WV APOLCOL ee cise cls:olereratels tate sate ne hist ea eeints Gnre virile Johnny Fields 
PE, DOr ttin se sisccicteiaarelnsateonsne eros e sierdlt nts tet oars Harry Bates 
INErOaN Sovciine cleo sine tas triecic mat oma ere ee eae Harry Hermsen 
PNAKECAPEALE nie view sare neta als(e evsiereiare sicrectrestt sie eis John Osborne Clemson 
MOK Rats. chasinereuicie Sischesroeeiele weir cpiehete ote ieee Richard MacAleese 
Captain lobe Ponce ic cress eater ecie ciaiewa nes einieiniol Dorothy Humphreys 
Col S ssa cictals isieise'y:0 oro’ s io ¥'n0) 4 archery Dale einleve ereieioals Johnny Fields 
DN Gala Sie oe eveceieis ie aes weit ais oe oie pyeio sin alo obs reinie cain eesti Cliff Heckinger 


SHerick MH Olmege. a siete c;0/e.0.97=, vrais. cfoalevers Duara eo ictetereverste Charles Gibney 
Specialty Dancers Al. Jordan, Vera Clarke, 
Petra Olsen, Dorothy Humphreys 
Act I.—Scene 1—Charon’s Ferry on the River Styx. 2—Grand 
Hall in Henry VIII’s Castle. 3—Tree of Knowledge. 4—Snuggery 
of the Houseboat. 5—Houseboat at the Dock. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Deck of the Houseboat. 2—Street in Hades. 3—Snuggery of the 
Houseboat. 4—Lookout of the ‘“Gehenna.’? 5—Wheel of the 
Houseboat. 6—Fog. 7—Houseboat, Ladies’ Day. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


The ladies of Hades, including Sappho, Queen Elizabeth, 
Delilah, Cleopatra and the Queen of Sheba, are curious about the 
houseboat where the men hold their stag parties. Investigating, 
they find it rather a jolly place, but soon tire of it and are glad to 
get back home. 
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BACK SEAT DRIVERS 
(15 performances) 
A farce-comedy in three acts by Larry E. Johnson. Produced 
by Roy Walling at the Wallack’s Theatre, New York, December 
25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


A OHMBWALS Oniier sv stsereatterarcrste shereterotels cts sielele wise. c.elorte dl sli.eriatere + John Litel 
MirammWalsoniier atresia ee oierele ctetsreisisieceisie olaistaisiereteielt Sylva Farnese 
ELEM SLA Setccolorers Noyes th crtiatcreie te @ aie eicie 8) o:6%s Sis oleic hae Len D. Hollister 
VEL Sha MUOLLEE Meese: ecrszateroieetartiote ete crave ore tecelele sacs eileen Tabatha Goodwin 
Cuthbert eMloitet saris tuatsens cievaretetererierchecetonsce eke piniaaceiecete Hugh Cameron 
PAMAStIN RS PENCE Naha) sic ia) sore asthma aicreis wiciale ovecarevs,c-s)eeverslave So ats Cyril Ring 
MrsseWebb- Stephens. acta heteet ton ort cites ov sisleveecie 66 Grace Huff 
IGS) rial OEE A eyo inoe ote or Ronn CnC OE enone as Olga Krolow 

Acts I, II and III.—The Living-Room of John Wilson Apart- 
ment. 


Staged by Len D. Hollister. 


Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Moffet, believing their husbands are 
unwisely led in investments, organize a fake company into which 
the family savings are put. Their fake partners, however, turn 
out to be crooks who would have run away with the money if 
the husbands had not been clever enough to stop them. 


HELLO DADDY 
(198 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by Herbert Fields, lyrics 
by Dorothy Fields. Produced by Lew Fields at the Lew Fields’ 
Theatre, New York, December 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mls gue stiC Land syarayeteyavolel steyc/ai vielauayeleceiera vere ete. steve] evexsvoreleisiara Florence Earle 
ELEY mil ater tere feleterckeisie os acciareioteleretoveher ev cisterns © sasusreverslevelare Betty Starbuck 
EV EYODS On c ABD RO A AGO CD07 EOI Hone Cn OG On Toe tare Marjorie-May Martin 
MD) Gtr stots tate ex cbeys che ol voice exudes siete suecsierotarny olpligiele sheleuejieve ie. slene Dorothy Roy 
THON a ccrcnstin SU RDIADD DO 08 OB DTECOUIG UAL OOOO DOCG cence 7 Ethel Allen 
itl etaetereieterteieive siclevelels.siicveccictessisiorss% cVelsiezs, syecsrshave Elizabeth Crandall 
Beles nee eer vere rs ole ea alee ocae ne Fela au ciiedalte leusrters wwverepelevevelece/s Dorothy Croyle 
PANIED OM YE CNITELES «a ole ei cis.eisieisbe ois ie/o.c1s, 101d oleae) «| se! eH iciel° Wilfred Clark 
ETUC LIC KEI laratalcis)s cialevsisus euctclehcla hele tier w)cleiersieelsierels Allen Kearns 
(Chayavayre AAG e) ear. 4 An) ety SCIOTO IDA BOE IOIEIOIEO CACO Mary Lawlor 
igkouray IDb ai Sho pep gone Hea ce Ober DOB UDEtIa eo U Sc uaU no aOcS Lew Fields 
iMatis Told eo boa ADR OD Doe CEORO ORD Donon ctu ODOOS Alice Fischer 
TERE oS adb-OnG OUI he BO De OHO ODAC UUOUOOUe TOON COdUr Wanda_ Gall 
Infefall Tehticisebons sg Apo On On OOO RDO DUnOD SoD OO DOUOnRCS Billy Taylor 
Pa WARG MEL ATLSea tert eoe oi crere c) cte oteiclenoleielersistaterelatelapel alelare George Hassell 
IMEivttars Bien tekele ou pens OU COO CO OU GUD OOOO OUS Madeline Grey 


Godtveye burma nei cet ace cies Bteiteterateiee sia erates Carroll Glucas. 
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Helene : f 
Gertrude Fis o:e-cles + alah as ern ni Sie TIE e918 w\0'e/o ble lolexer Giersdorf Sisters 


Marguerite 

Act I.—Scene 1—Before the Cedarhurst School for Girls, 2— 
Club Car of a Local Train. 3—Reception Room at Block’s. Act 
II.—Sun Parlor at_Block’s. 

Staged by John Murray Anderson. 

Henry Block, Edward Hauser and Anthony Bennett whose 
wives run the Purity League, discover that all three have been 
paying a dancer they had known in their youth a weekly allow- 
ance for the support of a child she told each of them he had 
fathered. A sappy boy visiting the town is mistaken for the 
unhappy offspring to the embarrassment of everybody. 


TO-MORROW 
(11 performances) 
A play in two acts by Hull Gould and Saxon Kling. Pro- 
duced by John Ashley, Ltd., at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
December 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


GAEACE gota e sce eis s Stl sive eialeriiereetate a islkie tievaters a weet ete eres ate Jessie Busley 
IGE DEE Ly leiscveretere stern siete elals) teletecsieva: oteisins Stor s tole crsiecefesierene Clyde Fillmore 
BLGIOR So cove vsviotnsrervc cies inte: sicicieioretaicreun’a (claim orere aiaieialelelsraneiaie Mary Loane 
Rar OS aire. t visto o\0, otateucie-s chivas music aba.a\s 'ole .clnioce uelorwanereminint Harold Elliott 
TOMMY... o.cieieccc cc's vc oislee od miclsjticis ole vicina sejgeevie se voice Bruce Evans 
PPPOE. WiAtHETE sinters pariis cicisitieis aicihis Siaisi pial oreboyeipia ure var erence Walter Allen 
MEATY: nie ins taslel snare. ntove wie A ow teeta ieee pertain) oe ee Biss Kathleen Mulqueen 
AR TOKER, cartics Saat cche aie cates Onite er ane bee Mme emeeiee Carroll Ashburn 
Teddy... 0 cvesctecccescccescicccnececcsscssevces Fred Irving Lewis 
Radigu peratored, ae <ice.-ieedh oss sacle eee Joseph Parry 
Ant Ada.......cccscenccccesccccscwsrerrevveces Margaret Arrow 
mpatiight Sisigerss ivkiswoesn sceacnciesh seep metweste mieee Joan Sudlow 


Acts I and II.—New York Home of the Brown Family. 
Staged by Philip Bartholomae. 

In 1982 the Browns are living on the roof of Excelsior Towers 
in New York, communicating with their friends by television 
and radiovision and doing all their traveling by air bus. Charles, 
a friend, tries to steal an electrical patent from Prof. Withers 
and elope with the Brown daughter, Helen. He is defeated in 
both projects. 


CAPRICE 
(186 performances) 
A play by Sil-Vara, translated and adapted by Philip Moeller. 


Produced by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
December 31, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Counselor Albert) Von Echardt. 2. ce cns  ceedanwee ses Alfred Lunt 
Abe Welieates Gad ya <is aie aialsiaa oraleieleieas0! Os) +:aisicias) sieiaieies Geneva Harrison 
Micramialaiep repr ctovarsceretereloistarersvenel svete oes: n-e ccacalecyeinus ete Caroline Newcomb 
TPH ERD Octo terror ercrerteveiate stale oxicieveieserei save ore ste nile bane Ernest Cossart 
Clee lesyec crane wisrenete ote totereieie cians +: Sara sond onaapsinis widlarore ie Salonece Leonard Loan 
PCV INS Ce an Otn o CRDICIC Ss COICO UIOCO TOSI OPIC AE AE inc see Lily Cahill 
sap Voses Visem, anata nite chastened tor ws ada os Saw os Lynn Fontanne 
AO Yat A OST CI CODOAT Ae COCCI: tice ees Douglass Montgomery 


Acts I, II and III.—Counselor Von Echardt’s Study in Vienna. 
Staged’ by Philip Moeller. 

Albert von Echardt, hearing from a former mistress, Amalia, 
that their son Robert has reached the age of 16 and is in need of 
a father’s counsel, is moved by curiosity and the paternal urge 
to take his son into his home. There is, however, the objection 
of his current mistress, Ilsa von Ilsen, to reckon with. Amalia 
and Robert come, Ilsa runs away to the Bavarian mountains. 
Two weeks later Ilsa is back and solves Albert’s difficulties by 
permitting Robert to make love to her and then telling him of 
her relations with his father. Robert and Amalia leave in high 


dudgeon. 


LADY DEDLOCK 
(40 performances) 


A romantic melodrama in four acts by Paul Kester, founded 
on the novel “‘Bleak House” by Charles Dickens. Produced by 
Murray Phillips and J. J. Leventhal at the Ambassador Theatre, 


New York, December 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


TRSpeCtOr pene PaO Pc CA CRe PRCOGEOTE Cop MOOO DO Be Hubert Druce 


NES CTU Dyitvece icicle sie = ctole eerste loleie sia) sleleiel Sievsladelaieleisiapars Francis Compton 
Vola. *Dedlocke Shale a cid aravatera tiorere es cuecavercuass iwiele ie aveqaraletel ers Ethel Griffies 
\WMUER ty ono ane aD Ob ROO eae EOD OO ROO ee eG > COC aor Robert Vivian 
Mary, Lady Woodeourt... sc cce asccclon ieee ennes Katherine Lorimer 
Alani edlocl: ie crcttatetecletcte cialis eivletolelnts) afer oly veteeraverels Robert Harrigan 
Sit lueicestete ed locksrcrrcieis) el vee ole) oatssieie'salsiovohepaley<! St. Clair Bayfield 
MATS ee Aer ater etal «ove feleielel erehararn evatelone sforatatele! eiufafele) ofelelelr\ ove William Eville 
SECONG MEO GLIIATIN avelerelstelsteiictokeeialetstevers(elstelalelelelelslele eters Frances Moran 
MPMI OL Att ofeierererata/atareereial aveferelelevelels/© sielele evelovessters Charles Campbell 
Day Deda ke. ois astelelorais sheila « cinls fais a Sa} adver stew a Margaret Anglin 
ORCS Cie ees loretns oi cherstohe ataial ielageheieyaialars\evoke ef eiauursers Margaret Anglin 
Mire ealicimosl ores: fs. aetera orcs) oho tovenerere’ ol ohne aga: aie) ohals) 0) John Ivancowich 
lsiergy Gl Syletemye la 5 aS aonunsonocoodsobnE ose oUoMOopoD Edward Cooper 
aliaeet ater cy Cera rcleyets steers salela) ofelelelsiclsreiafaisiatel ofa iesote’s Thomas Holding 
IS SEH ELIS URTIMELSOM cia1o|olateroielelale cinjelole ere ei sistelelele's Margaret Shackleford 
VO TMe eter rete tee ceral eros siavarcisie/ Siouele ele scare sVsiciere.e staietetaye Charles Cromer 
MT hemOueness mos dhincolnslitteiac:.'c «.1eic,c:sichaloraleteienetctarersl aulaare Esta Rollo 
The Duke of Lincolnshire.......-.....sseceees Patrick J. MacMahn 
Six, (George Barberry... sec. ccc scemee cece cele tee sins Charles O’Neil 
Constable Neckert sc 26.0.0 cin else ques soiree es sii etary Edward _ Cooper 
Constable. Gregory... 26.6.5 ce ccc cere ew ccice se ontcle Francis Compton 
PAP LLIN ES Oa e cielaiclelels\e els 'c\eis)«(<]nlelajels/ore she elslaieiolele Valera see Charles Dill 
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Act I.—Ghost’s Walk, Chesney Wold. Act II.—Scene 1—Street 
Scene in the Slums. 2—Drawing Room at Chesney Wold. Act 
IIlI.—Drawing Room at Chesney Wold. Act IV.—Scene 1—Out- 
side the Church Yard Gate. 2—Street. 3—Park of Chesney Wold. 

Staged by Margaret Anglin. 


At Chesney Wold Lady Dedlock is faced by the discovery of 
her husband’s solicitor, Mr. Tulkinghorn, that she is the mother 
of Esther Summerson, the fiancée of Allan Dedlock. She had 
thought her child dead. Mr. Tulkinghorn is murdered myste- 
riously, suspicion points to Lady Dedlock, and, though innocent, 
rather than face the disgrace of a trial, she kills herself on the 
grave of Esther’s father, Geoffrey Hawdon. 


THE STREET WOLF 
(8 performances) 


A melodramatic comedy in three acts by Hyman Adler and 


Edward Paulton. 


Theatre, New York, December 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


CuIcls Lollipap spc ciciccmtelel sterile tere eraciele ete eraVerslies) sere Eddie O’Connor 
WAlEEE SG oe diss sisce acai siciacs aushels dies Silsbee oo.ble le, euerarerseol miei he Jack Byrne 
Mikel Sellivatis ks avcie dvierevntoausione neve niet wisieblecerines Walter Jay Wilson 
ENDO IEZDALLICI ein ctein) caste wats elem otaiel nie catetoloiete ciate eteiete Jacob Frank 
Migtyn cl aylor, sie cruisin cra cvonecin nieve essere Racers etomeaets Katherine Raynore 
Florence "Wainwright: «oi sscespccoen odecce sesce octet Mabel Bunyea 
Monk estesie tans seuken oie aoe oer ieee oe bisa .-Cornelius Roddy 
Gilbert slay lorie cs. csies o's cierentcte svctoncmyeteeeten tee eretererentiete Richard Beach 
Minnie) Wilton. aici acco siveieicre © ati ttiee ote tetera Grace E. Durkin 
Dorothy Hansen (CTufie) 0.2.0 e coatenuoe eae Peggy O’Connor 
Chiek Edward giass ssc, stsisisisis ere civlovsie alse Save Se.eteaseia ole Edward Roseman 
Mier W stoned) cr. oscars rece clatter scan eis aia cuca oltre cere Max Von Mitzel 
Officer Riordan agave coutses cecceneine oe erie ent Robert Blake 


Acts I, II and III.—Lounging Room of a Rathskeller in the Village. 
Staged by Hyman Adler. 


THE MARRIAGE BED 
(72 performances) 


Ernest Pascal’s dramatization of his novel in three acts. 
duced by Sam H. Harris, at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Asilbért “REId ces wcicises sets sete cesses canine entte Edward Emery 


Mary BOY a cnc ove aitichcipi eis et rie mour ec Somrneoin aan Mieie ete ere Ann Davis 
Cecily Reid oS.ogue cae acces eel e ee Tee Helen Chandler 
Andrew Trask. saeicel.s bp wokis ow ORR ee Eee Edwin Stanley 


Caroline “Reid ...'casai ences eae eee ene Elizabeth Patterson 


Produced by Hyman Adler, at the Garrick 


Pro- 
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MolliesSaundersaecmccm ance wetiocss cectie bee aot Harriet MacGibbon 
PlydetSatndersacmciscite nec cinte ce sos ols ccecane tee Ernest Wood 
George Boy demeradiaccea err ce eres Cees ee eee ts Allan Dinehart 
@hristinen Kenmed yer ate etnies aeane cee Che Helen Flint 


Mary Boyd, knowing that George, her husband, has been 
having an affair with Christine Kennedy, refuses to let the 
knowledge blind her to her contract as homemaker and mother. 
She refuses to give George a divorce until she discovers that her 
own sister Cecily is also carrying on with a married man and 
cannot marry him because of an equally stubborn wife. By the 
time Mary is ready to grant the divorce George is back home 
pleading to be forgiven. 


THE GUINEA PIG 
(64 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Preston Sturges. Produced by Mr. 
Sturges at the President Theatre, New York, January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


INGTSS eS rit kita erceesetevetercis aie tolerele .storeveleia ele o/o'e\ole eis jarerehotniees Rhoda Cross 
Seth Hellow sare creo sisvers cleiele ce Wievere e eielatal siete clei eisie wigie'e Robert Robson 
evan Spec ogee 5 be 3 OCORTOOCO COE OAnC eRn OO. GOOnG Gc Alexander Carr 
SVE Cone oa Ihre! fet diene oheretoacchetcteley cot tatenclerele: austelale! ove s\sietsie John Ferguson 
Vee ne R Cadet tte tererietcielela lckelolstereceteletetsrateistere ve/ele’ «latelaretete Ruth Thomas 
ROIS EMME CMI T1 Qietetenete las oseiele fodetalelielersjopsustalsteroiohevorsi(e iskorels John Vosburgh 
Catherine iLO WAT Cicistetoeoetere te eiein aheck ce min crevetelonel Giareie ale eiers Mary Carroll 
SNe tall ne erceate taste. vase tosereyay al aicet oueleralteh ei evobere ore oie rasanetere eral skevare Andree Corday 


Act I.—Office of Sam Small. Acts II and JII.—Mrs. Howard’s 
Living Room. 
Staged by Walter Greenough. 


Sam Small, play producer, tells Catherine Howard, playwright, 
that her dramas will never be convincing until she herself has 
experienced the emotions of which she writes. Catherine decides 
to practice a little and grabs Wilton Smith as her “guinea pig” 
or laboratory material. By the time she has her emotions cata- 
logued Catherine is in love with Wilton. 


DEEP HARLEM 
(8 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by Whitney and Tutt, 


lyrics by Homer Tutt and Henry Creamer, music by Joe Jordan. 
Produced at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, January 7, 1929. 
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Principals engaged— 
Andrew Bishop Rosa White 


Chappie Chappelle uanita_ Stinnette 
Salem Whitney abel Ridley 
Homer Tutt Neeka Shaw 
Columbus Jackson Marietta Warren 
Sterling Grant Mary Welch 
iets ason Louise Williams 
illiam Edmondson Mary King 
Billy Andrews Alice Gorgas 
Howard Elmore Carrie Huff 
Cutout and Leonard Inez Glover 
Ivy Black Gertrude Gardeen 
Virginia Branum Lena Wilson 


Staged by Henry Creamer. 


VERMONT 
(15 performances) 
A play in a prologue and four acts by A. E. Thomas. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan, at the Erlanger Theatre, New York, 
January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


TRRALG GAS CIOET ES 05, 5 0% erate stipes sists lheid'aiahetiersi wis) e°4 of br eee bar eree Allyn Joslyn 
PIPER NCALECE es Son 3 ode ha eso kes eee wa EME Ue eee John T. Doyle 
WARE SMGERL Sis rece oi eepe osecodecucstuhir sie sar amee Kate Mayhew 
PRMD WADE TEC Tres te iss ycieeas ie ols Accu ices gnseae cn 1m hecae ces we Phyllis Povah 
TRCUTENE. Bee, Loony epee y yee OES Se ean ara ay cin ere Aaa ee Thomas V. Gillen 
Visite Duttit.slneencrccnrusewerunburerereteeneee Harold Healy 
PAGM MONS eesiet ss ce Se oo she isle wee k's eos be nenew owe ere Theodore Newton 
TRESTLE SUN toh d a hory.2o tote) Chokes Nov otoy ssnxopcnokeintstenstcreiereasysseretnteneatnieie Jack Williams 
Charles: Carters ss catsecnie cee cere o,ochaewbe owes vets alae Frank Rowan 
Ald Warleyietse cre co ateteecrstetatain comtocaree icles o's bes tan eran Mark Sullivan 
Robert: Wrallcee sc 5... 5.e:0e, ce arsachsicis ode eetIee hits eee Ring Thomas 


Acts I, II and III.—At the Carter Homestead in Vermont. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

For generations the Carters have been honest and law-abiding 
citizens of Vermont. When prohibition starts rum running 
across the Canadian border Henry Carter is sorely tempted to 
shut his eyes and open his old barn as a daylight hideout for the 
bootleggers. He finally takes a bribe of $50 a week, thinking it 
will help him pay for medical treatment for his oldest son, who 
has been blinded by bad liquor, and send his youngest son 
through college. Ann Carter, daughter, induces her father to 
give back the bribe and recover some shred of his self-respect. 
Before he can do it he is killed in a fight between hi-jackers and 
bootleggers and his young son is jailed. 
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POLLY 
(15 performances) 


A musical version of David Belasco’s “Polly with a Past,” in 
two acts, book by Guy Bolton and George Middleton, music and 
lyrics by Herbert Stothart, Philip Charig and Irving Cesar. 
Produced by Arthur Hammerstein, at the Lyric Theatre, New 
York, January 8, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Clays ICulle mn siec.veroechonshshsiekep Stbssusue aicle (a shevs iether oi jae acaaee acc William Seabury 
S Ue arsie eran te wie olor srei ekototanecei eee nee: custate ital avem oe eielarkae ss Marion Saki 
AB EVE Ves arec tet ero oleic sisi oc leate sassoteierereiebsiaustniic.« idie.8 sittyelv oe are Inez Courtney 
Party Rishi a tsi. ctaciarcbasteictels bathe sucteeis case ne ennee Harry K. Morton 
Polly Santon sere, elena o's sie weneterectare re Mave sss o sicie ero ckerete a ava lalwiarciane June 
BUI Collector 7 SHS... 2 a.’ s bie anhee Seles ciara s eke ae Alonzo Price 
AN AGIG gS Ctl @ cis aote wlarsiarsis a asshc erodes tates tabevakais' ey-0, siarel siete olciecets Fred Allen 
WGP amr eA Berar cxn aes ats oketnn ote te a reha ha aiiecel win. hovn shaver anatetier anole = John Hundley 
IVEev etl et Gralta ts 2 Grate susnciche tates ar rece: sve otaboteponwe te eave pos aivel calves Lucy Monroe 
Miras  VianieZile ne oc Sercete.c s.cistsvevelsie sieve sseisie crc sete es Isabel O’ Madigan 
PLEATICE VATE L1G siclare sieieusieus er caiorersisletereseistsiete oS aroroeters Charles Esdale 
SAT EUEO wrisvaneigieter “evel sfoie.s, ovelels cis ecereve isis /sleieiersse es, sieterereisvate Tudor Penrose 


Act I.—Scene 1—Aba Daba Night Club. 2—Editorial Room, 
Hampton Bee. 3—Southampton Golf Club. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Garden of Mrs. Van Zile’s Home in Southampton. 2—Railroad Sta- 


tion. 3—Spanish Inn. 
Staged by Jack Haskell. 


Polly Shannon, an honest chorus girl in love with Rex Van 
Zile, a swell polo player of Southampton, L. I., agrees to pose as 
a naughty French actress and friend of Van Zile to arouse the 
jealousy of Myrtle Grant, with whom Van Zile fancies himself in 
love. During the working out of the conspiracy Polly and Van 
Zile discover that they are in love with each other. 


* FOLLOW THRU 

(181 performances) 
A musical slice of country club life in two acts by Laurence 
Schwab and B. G. DeSylva. Produced by Laurence Schwab 
and Frank Mandel, at the 46th Street Theatre, January 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SPN acre NROOLE Heicishelsisieiels slelct el c\s'eis BORER ODD DID Ab Arthur Aylesworth 
Thomas Darcy ‘‘Dinty” Moore. Sardacciensistershs Don Tomkins 
Mora, Moot iien<s6 cs sies.c ce wie oat sure amish ein audaiendts Irene Delroy 

.-Zelma_ O’Neal 


Angie Howard... C 
Martin Bascomb Frank Kingdon 
Lofolafy ECC Eile sg CONDOS OOOO TPO Oe eTOCs Margaret Lee 
Vion itirtreicrriate! ya): ere1 esia.'s aisle els)* copie ¥ ne sie *) deste © iarei ls John Sheehan 
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Lora Moore, daughter of a golf club professional, and Ruth Van 
Horn are rivals for the championship of the club and like- 
wise the smiles and songs of Jerry Downs, an amateur champion 
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erry Downs....... RAKE OOS CARO gOGL SIA ABOROCOOr John Barker 
ack Martin.... 6 SSSA OMEN ceo -Jack Haley 
uth Van Horn. . Madeline Cameron 


Mrs. Bascomb. . ...Edith Campbell 


Mr, Manning: csrin «os. istet ns cisiedie slelcle'cvale:oie ee levolelevelotsrerete Al Downing 
Molly owes a .Eleanor Powell 
Steve..... ..Paul Howard 
Olivevec see sais ee 3 orothy Christie 
Glennasctic.cnie sic sis ieves sows elo eloieie Glare Pm. Siale viele)s ols siniele wis Yvonne Grey 
SVirginin.ss-ote.csis.ciniccietics oles eiickeisissicle's .-Constance Lane 


The Country Club Boys—Carrick Douglas, Jack Lawrence, W. E. 
Critzer, Oscar Ellinger, John Hammond, Fred Kuhnly, Arthur 
Bryan, Maurice Siegel 
Act I.—Scene 1—The Bound Brook Country Club. _2—Golf 

Course. 3—Sun Porch. 4—Behind the First Tee. 5—In Front of 

the Club House. Act II.—Scene 1—In Front of Club House. 2— 

Near Club House. 3—Ladies’ Dressing Room. 4—Fourteenth Hole. 

5—Eighteenth Green. 6—Behind First Tee. 7—The Gate. 
Staged by Edgar MacGregor and Donald Oenslager. 


turned professional. Lora wins. 


Four episodes of the sea by Eugene O’Neill. 


S. S. GLENCAIRN 
(90 performances) 


Provincetown Theatre, New York, January 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


The Crew of the British Tramp Steamer Glencairn: 


PW AVI «5:0, ges dicre'e o Filaa wlele oiatc ove inisinw cteenicts Olea Lionel J. Stander 
Driscoll si ars:a:eiea.e/eiy ote wlase sls wiersts vista’ sislels 6 Smoot Byron Russell 
Olsonyc sic). Saaj sia aVoMn ters ae Sree PISS speach oteinie totes cieceie etait Walter Abel 
DAV iB erasszavs’ajqiete cine aces. aleve eke a efece gp atsce. si ora%s valevetatelers (eters Harold McGee 
Oa eed POUT Io keSOne CON a dc SG SuOa node George Tawde 
SMILEYS 2.5 dinisves ostrerscte Ce srttele W.bie Mavetel elaierecoiereteiars «eee. J. Ballantine 
DE WAtry 5/5 o55:575, wis co) sipitar nial Wiebe ale walle da eae Wane Sree tiene ....George Tobias 
SCOCY 6::0:5 stvivlsiccorslp © alotie daw yemee epic ole aie sealeieue aire ara Archie Sinclair 
Paul: .s cisaiorer mais» aki Onian > «cater er ietteire ace Richard Gaines 
OGDEN ike neRenRicn contre Ab OUBEUOASS BOC ObeLector Harold McGee 
Big Franks custta cence otel ew tiliee shetauadees Charles A. Wagner 
1gts Gk BGReaC aS OAS AGT ne SSH 0 CADUGC piece wieveun H. L. Remsten 
Thé Captains. sass sem teas aeee sttesn oeeles .--Robert Lucius Cook 
she Bisat i Mate..s.cisciises meine, sis ciate eee pas arbislaiaicioaietcts Max Essin 
West Indian Negresses 
Bellas ic vows wrantaie innate sien bsp boise tevin ais ete ieee Mary Johns 
SUBIC ois em cneloin Fismniarie emtereeinvastenigle eivie bieteictal elo eee ioe Louise Bradley 
VIGIEES 6 'ciae coisa. ots bpolercineloroCtea tic wlaw ements sere Barbara Benedict 
Brean lstejtasistsivteleieiein o:0\s ods susiaters east rais arripeeotete --.-Christine Cooper 
Londoners: 

OC ajo ale inv te.sieyee:5 n\e, niejeie, = s{einisie ele jaie/a16(0)6.4laTe) 6 @ihT Robert Lucius Cook 
TCM's ss Risiet eyties sueiese: esas inte nun open cuctats, clerk slate ite eater A. Montague Ash 
Mags Simgde ak acide satce eae nite saloons Barbara Benedict 
LCOS cries bis 6:54 indie doindiies aie eee meee Dorothee Nolan 
Bates. cous covessa ovr ean er ech eae oe Christine Cooper 
erat “ROUGH. ssivo vis Sou crane eae ee Rete eee H. L. Remsten 


mecond | Rotigh,.; 5 sis ciccccspin case batcee RAE EEC Max Essin 


Revived at the 
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SINGErs ecm ait Berlei siecle dette ta Llourwich sbyelya till, 
Madeline Ray, Lucienne Schreve 
First Episode—‘‘The Moon of the Caribbees.”” The Forward Deck 
of the S. S. Glencairn, at Anchor Off an Island in the West Indies 
in 1913. Second Episode—‘‘In the Zone.’ Forecastle of the S. S. 
Glencairn During the Great War. Third Episode—“Bound East for 
Cardiff.” Forecastle of the S. S. Glencairn During a Voyage from 
New York to Cardiff Some Years Later. Fourth Episode—‘The 
Long Voyage Home.” A Bar of a Dive on the London Waterfront. 
Staged by E. J. Ballantine. 


Four one-act Eugene O’Neill plays first combined in the form 
of a four-act play in 1924. 


* STREET SCENE 
(180 performances) 


A play in three acts by Elmer Rice. Produced by William A. 
Brady, Ltd., at the Playhouse, New York, January 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Abrahams Kap lari as ctseles'sieleie aiociers ay at otstaravayeia ovajaietacstete Leo Bulgakov 
AGL E LAMONT el iatro er creleiel ceieTeeloln sia otsls Giaie.sioier 0.6 Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
SIMIAN ONES petavetolscetsvare wtoys ere. sh ove ete leis. sis evsceiel ae wialeievetone ss Beulah Bondi 
Olead Olsen rinse cere torecans losis. o wis o: 8 severe Wi etenetelalowielen Hilda Bruce 
AWAGUDTS. TM ete ales « Gaaoa CaOGlO oo Oa Cn Ee np aE ODmen Oe Russell Griffin 
LOAM NVOLAE Metncie-seachstestercoe plese ate tears isincic ie rare Mary Servoss 
Daniele uchariatice hp clercten sie tintetcrenalal smebsomte a che Conway Washburne 
ETAT LOLA mieverets tel ereicteteccentie sae eiateratalareisievcleneeiaiate’s Robert Kelly 
George J OMES ele sccicassererera es alot e/a ieceve rer ave oor inl) aia are nye era T. H. Manning 
LOVER ATICEY: eerste onielcretstotel steterelo evevcrererclersldisterstetciers Joseph Baird 
BA AOS Crs ITS os vvcieisiescie cies eneleislels ote) sis eteveielere.sieie 6 eceis(e.ais Jane Corcoran 
Cane Olsenirtme art riesiidisicsiteicisi achoreraerasiesc cleterecvers John M. Qualen 
ShinleyeiCap lai. aes els iste eiticle. cle aiaie clersore ele! aleveievelae Anna _ Kostant 
alin pOMETOLeH LINO Areleeisaie cietere(artiere rele oreiersieisrsle/<lers George Humbert 
ATIC SR SIM PSO cos cays sco vets ice: seetorela overs oche’e aletelerainetchereteiscate Emily Hamill 
Aina meeL le braid icrs selevcktuersisveusnarertetens shonevatarskerekcrsbahers Frederica Going 
Marya lll debranidrccts ccc cite aiontece cs ore gece cis eratiereseeeete Eileen Smith 
Charlies ciildebran deperyrlssiy ste coy aisles nia cee occtale Alexander Lewis 
Spare |! TSIEN Cape conc oub ab DOO dono GOseoen one HOU Horace Braham 
ROSE Mr OTatersleelel cele casero clavate: cist oaicie sir sisie'sve's/e) sie Erin O’Brien-Moore 
lsksoge (EK ceA mite conGUCOOnDOUOUGOD UbOOUD Dodo ab Oo Glenn Coulter 
eM OMCS atotela elelerenereloietelsiielsiotelsleleiel siateleiatalerey sree rere! er steels Millicent Green 
Mielec Gants s ivccalsereie/cleisveleleicie oisiel si eielel> isis eleieieietefsl crete Joseph Lee 
WETICE: lang pd Oban OdG COW c UGG a DO OCOCOOGOOO Matthew McHugh 
Dee okra Wilson ie. ace cioneieva ster ereierelereretets: ste) evol a ole) Srejeleratelote John Crump 
Offices@e ary Murphyicr. «iis <lsis/e 41s se > «cae se lelels\siais\nie« Edward Downes 
Aree Mal keri cariicterssrereneestocorevelensteteisietetstelctalcce nate lev onela). oe e\elatarere Ralph Willard 
AMmetter-Cartiehitmiste selec sie eiclciaiels cere oieleloiersts «.e+-Herbert Lindholm 
INT CGY=SIN ENG 6 Blo. o Ge) DOIN OO COU UDO COD COUC UDO OUDON Sema! So Bonnell 
K ose Lerner 
Two College Girls...... AAS Aho DODOCS Aoo60 at Reidelaoun 
FAM Nittstem Sttid exten i:-yctars erelele eneloialsialeinteievereleteloleve «+e.-.-Mary Emerson 
Marshall Janes ELEn rye cc cs cece cies § vleisioln visie alesis els Ellsworth Jones 
FE Pe CMC Ediecetst tetanic srclsts ols) sisie)e e/a) eleln ie eielsuetalelekelehets skelere/erel= Jean Sidney 
PATE IA GlOLHES Vat 4's \<lc/o1e's elelsin siecle siete ibiare elntavatelevaivverstoyete Joe Cogert 
Jevay IS TTTOAS So Was CoO OCOD CMO DOA OOOO OmICOLto Samuel S. Bonnell 


An Ambulance Driver. Rliistat cise veleiateisciaie ettte Anthony Pawley 
A Furniture Mover...... Rleisisieteleseiaie’s Ed. A. McHugh 


Dw OM NIUESe Ald Seinen sie nee ervaleie silcisve als(ole sic elsl'e/eis None meres 
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ac > ieee 

ICOMET cy orbac rca e Same satee © peice ss 00. cines ohn Kelly 
Policemen Anthony Pawley 
Two Apartment Hunters.........e.sseeeeereee { venga aoe eR 


Acts I, II and III.—A Night in June, and on the Morning and 
Afternoon of the Following Day, New York. 
Staged by Elmer Rice. 


See page 26. 
SKYROCKET 
(11 performances) 
A play in three acts by Mark Reed. Produced by Gilbert 
Miller in association with Guthrie McClintic, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, January 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Deh Ww hrs chet tle « othetaeren owen’ osbiiaulmaa deel ate otros Mary Phillips 
DVidre cL WI DLG wiclais sale Gla siete ersaere froiete & ed's feral atocoae aioe oueker renee J. C. Nugent 
DA Ged ED WATANT co ereceo% e015 atwin ie tin ord ererp is Sicko o pnloceiarere ae eet Humphrey Bogart 
VEE Re FW LLL sip wis, c'e ule cin nieteno’e ¥isie ia/prevevaGicre vere scois PaaS Clara Blandick 
WME rat ah ES C1038 shana stag «cl etes oer slo riciedelsieseysvelensvety hevsre (ers ote Lotta Linthicum 
TRONEM DOB cc sid decided eed Re bd bd OEd celestial ddaea Howard Freeman 
CRT oo sigiare sate Ogee AeS Oa a Nee een DSS aaa as ae meee Morris Lee 
Brank Gitetrrc srt leihnt.cccadsees bata ad obdud Pade tome Ian Wolfe 
Reggie MacSweeney.iisicssvesscctavccevevcsiae’ William Broussard 
Why MARA orto ta, tatelalsteeyaletelsleteleis¥atelotaketztelars steusistetots Dorothie Bigelow 
By Watts cee ak bogies tS ee bsp b.d Bele e head da edane oles Gwyneth Gordon 


Act I.—The Ewing Home. Acts II and III.—An Apartment on 
Park Avenue. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
Vic Ewing, boastful but likeable in spite of the fault, patents 

a novelty, makes a lot of money within a few months, moves to 
Park Avenue and proceeds to go the Park Avenue pace. That 
excitement waning Vic takes on a musical comedy blonde. Del 
Ewing, Vic’s thrifty wife, resents the blonde and tries to get 
Vic back to normal living and thinking. She succeeds—after 
he has lost all his money. 


PRECIOUS 
(24 performances) 
A farcical comedy in a prologue and three acts by James 


Forbes. Produced by Rosalie Stewart, at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


attatew’ Hovis. 2 bc02e8s.s pea daens acon ate ee John Cumberland 
PEDO «02 cca vei ass snd caida ans aes ae Howard Benton 
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Batis sRadolaiielicc. ciccs vane astiese ceaace sucess ....Hale Hamilton 
Stella Peck. 5... Se Me Gees Cora Witherspoon 
PvamMillece nc) ber eur eer berres ote een rere sree ee rere Dorothy Hall 
Allcess.<.<.< Frances McHugh 
Alvarez... ...-.- ..-.Jules Epailly 
Oliver Denton.. eile. S rake be tebe sin wats PAS IE Edward Leiter 
POL ar araieartcecaeree vote misters rote teiiicrarstee orsoh erate Meal inroorae Verree Teasdale 


Prologue and Act I—Home of Andrew Hoyt. Act II and IlI.— 
A Suite at a New York Hotel. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 

Fighting the laws of nature and the advice of his best friends, 
Andrew Hoyt marries Eva Mills, young enough to be his daugh- 
ter. Realizing a month later that he has been duped by Eva 
and her designing sister, Stella, Andrew schemes to force Eva 
to elope with a young and handsome architect, Oliver Denton. 


GYPSY 
(64 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Produced by 
Richard Herndon, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, January 14, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SEM esate atetateoom ious ois (olalstsieisieisis etetele’s pinieisieisiaisis aleleis aloiets Claiborne Foster 
erie retorts aps wine oie entice oso ie pile aw le Gi’ ous epee pam ele ale si Louis Calhern 
APES eye. a5 Wao 30nd aoe ae as Soe 5 8 Oo Jefferson Hall 
David ier esscstore.s oie o's visteneszo“niel es lclstaletals\eVesolp ale a's oo si sissies > Lester Vail 
IIE 43 grt OM OE 00 DODO RO OCD BAO AA SACRE ree enna Wallace Ford 
Syria eas tala cbe i of cltneac¥ebaysusversietenetstela]aiess) cies) eles) sreveheverstocio Ruth Findlay 
Nai -re9i Ti enieatiatee ater stash ecole’ etolave oie, tate Corshatslele™s (ete: ficlete ai svareiarats Mary Young 


Acts I and II.—Hastings Apartment, New York City. Act III.— 
Ellen’s One-Room Apartment, New York City. 
Staged by George Cukor. 


See page 283. 


THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE 
(17 performances) 
A comedy in two acts translated by Helen and Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


TD GMP ASCH AL Siar «isioiers © viinle Bleisfedein’s « aha\c sra/eimiWeiele: ate oie aer Donald Cameron 
ROG cyeemeetere aie a erscee! oak’ cust Te faleue, wisi vaio e/tohereperals Beatrice De Neergaard 
gM Y=AGL= | + SRS ACC tee PAT OS OTS OR Cry Oe Dntee o Francis Williams 
UR eallshomeereesrereta.cfarsioraie <eiaidl evokejal cialis aaeeysialaaer aia’ okske J. Edward Bromberg 
ML TH AEVUE UR ie ees gO hia eat e aos Sic te ale olaa ater Ree /e 0: eraser eine ue Alma Kruger 


SU MIMCeL Moepe ds ckeyah alesse caidas cle viens’ «femiapicw ics fe abs chlor caiesis.¢ Jocelyn Gordon 
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Weblejase <:ccrtiie.ve:s:arslovarsternalstelsyasiere etyaveleesle(svelmeraiexerekata Paul Leyssac 
Nicelas paleo ba WEle\e wrareieorwtarahatabe lemons erelsrexereleelele eveinrexs Robert H. Gordon 
LGOPAClEN aie die's cls cicrs 08 c.wie ae Raelate aie aie. ets) c/s alelaisloin rare Leona Roberts 
MOLIPE | RLV AS sieie ole oor eresolsieiaiars stele rarels!nie’s ei ©/<)eLexelasepolnialers Lewis Leverett 
Palosias seh aic/e ocho ale a Cow wtaversieierar ata eres 9 wine) ele aielalwealetpree's Ria Mooney 


Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


Fernandita, having lived her youth in Alfaqueque, has a senti- 
mental urge to be kind to all other natives of the village. As a 
result she has many visitors, most of them fakers, who sponge 
upon her. Chief of these is Felipe Rivas, a rascal but fascinat- 
ing. Complications follow Felipe’s appearances, but they are 
later adjusted. 


ZEPPELIN 
(72 performances) 
A mystery drama in three acts by McElbert Moore, Earle 
Crooker and Lowell Brentano. Produced by Jimmie Cooper, at « 
the National Theatre, New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


WELT re Beeys: cre rerey accis'ai p's Ce wiolletelslieieravecelsrarwistiecete aresieie ereys sitTs John Gruenwald 
Chriee Mechs EL¢intich: aa scurcinn teresa ee soiree Bjorn Koefoed 
SCO WHE GE erecsrult iain cleis is s)aia.nte ereiere oie arene terete stsioreneaie Alfred A. Hesse 
EES ODE Seas sileat ees eee uct vice wee eels sewice Sere wes Edward Powell 
Prot lexarider, . MacK enzies.savws ois ce neiee cig wine oem vee Julian Noa 
DeP Donald Vas oc w acces re were ee neneserees C. W. Van Voorhis 
CORI S SVE ii vie sieve lere Soe eee ne ered vig Rios enero tenets Joan Marion 
ThA Totteriaedercstsioc ctesieys eu aoa bd Me sielerahe Wiohelaieniess Raymond Walburn 
SORT Cla ytOtiie siersvaresatsieleratugeloseteveve lave store ota erase vovetets letetelets Paul Guilfoyle 
Roar See ators caters ieleko clacovactevateieve whee obston tay sr ctareketel matte rants Frederick Rudin 
Lola Bartel. .,2i0.2,isis sane 5 ts ree eaaiels sells nisia Serie Zolya Talma 
Mra: )Burhham.’.’.. cs schees same s eee selene nicks Priscilla Knowles 
Del PRodmat ie oc%.cisjoaiare as, <.2yelviele asi etoile aeistetete seine Edward Woods 
Roper, BAteS.. coysouscwic ete siya pene eves = ove orensiatecalve bein icteteerie Alden Chase 
Wiynne: Madison -acscnnenec ac cathe cua eleneaiine «sie Rose Hobart 
Prot: Philip Reenes%ccisins.s se ivo/iai ne'oe tales Ge erent eee Charles Abbe 
Capt. Koll acs con sees baht nesees test ore aieee ee ae Wallis Clark 
Oto i shacks 54 esis pan cxacan stewie ais ree Mee plore eine cane }.John M. James 
Radio; Operator ater ate cate diate «ave ea Oe icw lee tena Milton Krimes 
Boatman sks. sors sates ois tie vio.e oie \6.0's Drelgie se wvaienedis Gordon Hawthorne 


Act I.—Cabins Along the Cat-Walk. Inside the Bag. Acts II 
and III.—Forward Cabin in the Observation Gondola, Under the 


ag. 
Staged by Frank Merlin. 


Prof. Keene, having invented a gas so powerful that it will 
spread the curse of leprosy over any community in which it is 
released, starts with it for a peace conference abroad. By turn- 
ing it over to a peace league he hopes to prevent war forever. 
On board the Zeppelin which is carrying the professor and his 
formula is a leprosy-stricken stowaway seeking to be revenged 
on the professor. The formula is stolen and re-stolen to the 
accompaniment of chills and fever both sides of the footlights. 
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HOUSE UNGUARDED 
(39 performances) 
A play in three acts by Len D. Hollister and Lester Lonergan. 


Produced by Bernard Steele, at the Little Theatre, New York, 
January 15, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PATEL SOM ohote lelalivesias]e\si shole\oieleleteleee\elece.s)slela/«/e\afeleieleleie(e) ois Jerome Daley 


LOU Gis  Bo.nko OHO OCU GO OO tO.OCO ORE COIS OTC GOO Oe OnarIe Frank Knight 
WMD ary PIVOTS oo cistcyc: siscie: evete) staiisiree.s)she’ «, ela/e eteretsl chvie.eie a) evejarets siete. Soo Yong 
DAE 5 3G 1D One OL SOO ROS OO THO O00 OONICAT One TaatorT Shirley Warde 
Same rary svelecsistarareteteieceierarcuerorstece otter stereo ava ase'a las iejalerelela asve's Goo Chong 
Coltelanmiese TD bonime sarcisrereleccrelerete eiccstere elie ois oco\'s ate elorsaomnite Lester Lonergan 
MAC UE MEL At TC Yiars..hoteracciaistereielelslelsteretplotersts a eisvs vie isis wea ees John Marston 
IMaibels Cartetsrracticven | sucronerenereroineteretelreistersiersieic slewesetovetehermowe Leila Frost 
SE Aly co outasewey cy axsteneCetateie te ioe ecu sous oiotete olere oleasis wic-c sie aiessies Raymond Bramley 
Capi Clarice terry. e a1ckoiaie eteieietattroislsvelensiste oieve vic isiaiaterelanc ever Philip Wood 
Gono D aster oie crshtvaie espa aieneiaca cokers cheic a siolaesa\ahenule Henry Crossen 


Acts I, II and IiI.—Alternately on the Veranda of a Middle Class 
Cafe in Balboa, Panama Canal Zone, and in the Living Room of Col. 
Thorne’s Quarters at the U. S. Army Post of That Territory. 

Staged by Bernard Steele. 

Anderson from New York and Elliot of the Canal Zone, news- 
paper men, meet in a café in Balboa when both are working on 
a murder story. Col. Thorne, married to a young wife, has been 
killed and a young naval lieutenant known to have been visiting 
Mrs. Thorne is suspected. Anderson relates his own particular 
love-nest version of the story, which is acted out. Then Elliot 
begins his version and that is the second act. Finally the fugitive 
naval lieutenant interrupts them and tells the true story, which 
is the last act. The colonel was killed by his orderly, who had 
been blackmailing Mrs. Thorne and the lieutenant. 


NED WAYBURN’S GAMBOLS 
(31 performances) 
In two acts and twenty-eight scenes, lyrics by Morrie Ryskind, 
music by Walter G. Samuels. Produced by Ned Wayburn, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, January 15, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Charles Irwin Libby Holman 
Wm. Holbrook Ann Pritchard 
Roger Gray Shirley Richards 
Lew Hearn Olive McClure 
Fuzzy Knight Grace Bowman 


Charles Elbey Virginia Alexander 
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Butler and Parker Patricia McGrath 
Jack Randall Frances Cole 
John Byam Eileen Healy 


Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


CAFE DE DANSE 

(31 performances) 
A play in three acts, adapted by Leontrovitch Mitchell and 
Clarke Silvernail from the French play, “Le Maison De Danse.” 


Produced by Ben Bernie and Phil Baker, at the Forrest Theatre, 
New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


tah re) Mae Foscase Ase rerore tors fs atptwie totale tele ore le relator ator etebetolotelelotetetsis/aletelele Mule sie Trini 
PROMS, Saiitadded > ao ROURKE S Oct ORCA TERT SS Alison Skipworth 
RGNOT Ac ms caida da autcida CaN dd gers edoda caddies Leonard Ceeley 
Ley ERS Oe R TREE COCET CP CPCERECROPPEC CPC EOECrE ES Martin Burton 
MMT CEL is acs dads Dovetdl belch s Sitios Clots che dered Ae nae sfolerssxalere Enid Romany 
Rinldensaniy ae 65:6. eas « Retthere Rites otteitrs See ere ete Gregory Ratoff 
Conthaes wate con 6 ante cd tetteie dard oars ders aise Merdanty toe Mary Robinson 
Weta sion ei arects eovivie  olevoa pre dubia yom ore Diese es DRO EE Ce oer Eileen Culshaw 
Mercedes. ... ...Pearl Ramoy 
Trinidad. ..Minnie Stanley 
Ampara.. ..-Isobel Vernon 
Chieo..... ....Pierre Mario 
PRC SOEs Pee Nee ne -Harriet Donovan 


EU INO Act BEATINGS seve o¥a/v ein iare suniarepetehoie + sinc eleryiaia’e else oieca) crnrerste Bert Melville 

Os Giz. casiele sinix'n vis sifu ohe ve stan na rae eldioie» amiaistaeie/ca Mel. A. Buser 

NC MCETUG 58 2 Se RAS aes Jun Oban or ccm: Saeco pore. Frank Collins 
Acts I, II and III.—In a Cafe de Danse, Barcelona, Spain. 
Staged by Gregory Ratoff. 

Estrellita is poor but fearfully ambitious. Hoping Tomasa, 
proprietress of the Café de Danse, will teach her to dance 
Estrellita is willing to do odd jobs about the place. She even 
agrees to accept Ramon Tomasa, the beast, if he will help her 
get her chance. Fiesta night Dolores, the favorite, disappears 
and Estrellita takes her place. She wins a great success and 
eludes Ramon, the dog. 


THE PARSON’S BRIDE 


A melodrama in three acts. Author anonymous. Produced by 
the Princess Floating Theatre, Norman Thom, director, at the 
Belmont Theatre, New York, January 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Rey! Feed Hhurpesicu’s «10s beiesiee tee seek eee eee Norman F. Thom 
Harry ‘THowpe vie ciaraeiai e's 5635s cin ce, even pote cree a B. H. Buhler 
Uh ELI Chass wnisvsteds vs Coe + als Coed ra Meee te eee ens Earl Williams 
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iareds Bumble sere ctenmeitece crctticia ti intel Taner Roy F. Burn 
Edin Keyan arke pe, otavs oetstent cacti arene ero are Siok eee one ae elelbtie Willard Cole 
Bil demerB lace ae mretausers cteverele esyerarctesras ate a ciereyeretoteceta ates Queen Marlowe 
DACION DE Se Masts MiINciia S tomate te repe Omineae TRIS oa eee Pansy Mason 
Marya Brows a cnaiejcm inti creates oct icine este een ae Grace Neill 


Acts I, IJ and III.—On board a river show boat. 


A genuine Mississippi river show boat troupe enacts the story 
of the pretty school teacher with a past she refuses to reveal. 
Fired from school she finds refuge in the home of a bachelor 
parson whose brother seeks to seduce her. He fails and she is 
offered marriage by the parson. She can’t marry because her 
husband, an ex-convict, is still alive. The complication is cleared 
in time for a happy ending. 

The Thom company also presented “Shadow of the Rockies” 
during this engagement. 


MERRY ANDREW 
(24 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Lewis Beach. Produced by Laurence 
Rivers, Inc., at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, January 
21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


NIVEA TOW ae AT Cet lap stare afay neler abexels tei sus eye eneze sligvaseusie, sens etersteye Walter Connolly 
(Pua es time WAI KOLG oh cermcenc +s lolsle: Siousiatele/sbes «1zicd misteneiscnveusie Effie Shannon 
Tomas Byles Ja bcno noe wabe sob dod Paseo 5 Toe oo SaNe Nedda_ Harrigan 
BS ILO MEK CA aie cine cratatetat tin. ee lchoce overs ereneen stavatel ercverlerers: sistas te araterenets Ellen Dorr 
MUCHA dps Vit b Uta’ <i vous, epevel-sieve) efarsietecensleieysie is serene ereid esa eiv eyelets Grant Mills 
etry Lalltsmtersi eves tittselaictsss ereretetenstatersts mateo teiesie eet Reed Brown, Jr. 
AILS Ee NOLCEOSS a1 Pte aporeiens,eient otal accyisfavem.«) oh eee coopers ares Joseph Crehan 
Bins IMM en aos ks ooo ons 3) Jac Ook do soso soko John C. King 
atl e BOW KEL < stescis savers ois systole ele eveiwaisis:eiculesiaietle « J. Hammond Dailey 
Glen IN GSI ae c.av5. 0507 1oioe ete sie deehals pletareta}e a0 a\efel ers alevere<\s Edward Hodge 
IAN Soon Hopes voanes Goce Uo OOO NEO ooasuODCe Dee o Se Mary Marble 
Pica y ltveeeraeiae aleve. oerctersyecece’ acetenettrelelsucitiousterst steaeieraistetators Virginia Williams 
Te RATES EET 5 sone Us SRG hE OO OO To Tae yO ae Orville Harris 


Acts I, II and IJi.—The Drugstore and Later the Home of 
Andrew Aiken in a City of a Hundred Thousand in the Middle West. 
Staged by John Hayden assisted by the author. 

Andrew Aiken, village druggist, has worked all his life. On 
his 60th birth anniversary his wife induces him to sell the store 
and retire. In three months Andrew is restless and more or less 
impossible around the house. The maid quits; one daughter 
quarrels with her fiancé because he insists on devoting his life 
to, work as enthusiastically\as did her father; another daughter 
elopes with a rich young idler who sees no sense in working if 
you don’t have to, and finally Mrs. Aiken schemes to buy back 
the drug stone and get Andrew out of the house. 
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HOT WATER 
(32 performances) 
A play in three acts by Helena Dayton and Louise Bascom 
Baratt. Produced at the Lucille La Verne Theatre, New York, 
January 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Plume: GUssett. si «<i eile vieis\e sis ole\h!c/sie.sieleisid)'y'e ain ees a Sara Haden 
Claire GBemaetstcter sc «cis cate sieyors 0.0 oldie ce o'0rd/ aie vetoes Marga Waldron 
Barnéy McCoshic das nice state sie oie eheucle-ovele- 0 srarruseletore myer ens John M. James 
MraiSchtyietularantsts ciaicinls ciel sisieis\solee pier ele ec ewteire Harriet Keehn 
Hampton) Curtis testers press satetsle aia) ah alsa’ « lalel oie elea erent Boyd Marshall 
Duckie (Also known as Jessica Dale)............. Lucille La Verne 
AVES ape ERT mee tet aste cen vecaret tl ete eiasiale. aievseisivrersrel setts Augusta E. Boylston 
Pee Carter easier nietaselvie tare nie sles. e nis oral nyeletelorele he Blaine McKendrick 
PACU SAM ESE LP EU Msc oe ss retis totare Paria ne h vps o estlion’e “wsia voexe’ Sitiones patie James Orr Ryan 
Led ATONE avesn stras cimepeeeteneaebeyeid is: eas sausuecerstatatacexsseis eaters Florence Auer 
a SPE TED c Erde bb at: Ons EACH a Ge PAA RRC Tein oe .«.Charles MacDonald 
PP RteraGerar da sehen eter tai iei vis .<  cisalosel Palccnoteraelotessvele ree G. O. Taylor 


Act I.—Duckie’s Basement Quarters. Act II.—Gerard Theatre. 
Act III.—Scene 1—A Park Bench. 2—A Factory. 
Staged by Miss La Verne. 

Duckie, an old-time actress, is the janitress of an apartment 
building and the main support of a house filled with spongers. 
She invents an umbrella called the “showersal,” loses her money, 
tries to return to the stage, fails and disappears. A lodger suc- 
cessfully puts the showersal umbrella on the market and finds 
Duckie on a park bench. He tells her the good news, proposes 
marriage and she agrees to keep him in hot water the rest of 
his life. 


BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS 
(47 performances) 


A revue in the Russian manner. Produced by Morris Gest, at 
the Jolson Theatre, New York, January 22, 1929. 


The following sketches featured— 


Blind Street Musicians Popoff’s Porcelains 
Romance of the Toys Doorman at Maxim’s 
Russian Folk Songs Les Amours de Jean-Pierre 
Billeting of the Hussars An Etruscan Vase 

Russian Folk Rhymes In the Square 

Midnight Revue Russian_ Cossacks 

Knife Grinder Organ Grinder 

In a Little French Cafe You Ought to Hear Olaf 
Boublitchki Laugh 


Staged by Nakita Balieff. 
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SERENA BLANDISH 
(93 performances) 


A fabulous comedy in two acts by S. N. Behrman, based on the 
novel of that name by “A Lady of Quality.” Produced by Jed 
Harris, at the Morosco Theatre, New York, January 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


UNGISK Le eeteteytnotstaiatelenancteter | alisge fete (atehins-c eet oye cone: eis eiene vekotoretensiers Tyrrell Davis 
Heren awe lan dishie cc merrsdeic os clave testa evaaiee Gave eralaleisietaie te eise Ruth Gordon 
Sigmund Traub. Clarence Derwent 
Head Waiter... ..-Harold White 


Masa Blandishite,: «cc /sa stats, s:e-0loe ss alae, 4/00 000 9, 6 :8ietae cists ei Alice John 
AS Chatters cts. cays car ...Derex Hume 
Courtessmblorydi, Folios amrias c seicnice sisrecess 6 sje elereere Constance Collier 
Edgar Mallesom srinalaaclere tis ttostne < cicleis cece sac enaleleOe eee Hugh Sinclair 
Avie keiabals esa SOIR COLIC TO COIOEIO COICO OTOOR OR EROS ene A. E. Matthews 
(A Lady, of sRefined Appearances. ois. cit «> os «110 sierra Julia Hoyt 
Lords lvory Crennis,astarctea sreverersisters)steperetvarsuejoreazens sivtevebotele Henry Daniell 
FAD Gus liiti pm Matra crctepeterstetsierc neekareas verte tessa ais) © sie oie iei 6 strtele Marion Grey 
A@Marriaseable! Dattohtersts actatetreicsre eievaleiecsiee :e)sie cams Eileen Byron 
Dire VerAardeb y CHEOMN a telcaleitte caterectete ecco eerste Wallace Erskine 
IU BCG SECS Br cia cin CORP RCE ACLORG Dt RIC a SOE CR PE RCO OR Douglas Garden 
END EO @bicpete.sletsiare oisvssdroxs, 9) srenelis)m Grace sualerciajerereiers (oa. she.e%e sxeiave Alfred Shirley 
Ate 1S Conductor erarsrereveievere eatetcherths oer niclete onaie ole etewaverctwistehevess John Gray 
WARP MU tat Gta meee teyate ano «) seglelevolene/eiste) spaietanets tore: eu essi aeiaysleyavsis/yeye Juan Varro 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Fashionable Restaurant in London. 2—At 
Mrs. Blandish’s. 3—In the Countess’ Limousine. 4—At_ the 
Countess’. Act II.—Scene 1—At the Countess’. 2 and 3—At Lord 
Ivor Cream’s. 4—Top of a London Bus. 5—At the Countess’. 
6—At the Countess’, 

Serena, left with an unpaid check in a restaurant, is rescued 
by the jeweler Traub who proposes that she permit him to deck 
her with diamonds and serve as an advertisement in aristocratic 
London society. He places her under the chaperonage of the 
Countess Flor di Folio who tries to arrange a rich marriage for 
her. Serena does her best to get a husband, but not being 
amorous, though weak, the men elude her. She elopes. finally 
with Edgar Malleson, the least important, socially and finan- 


cially, of her new acquaintances. 


JUDAS 
(12 performances) 
A play in three acts by Walter Ferris and Basil Rathbone. 


Produced by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, 
at the Longacre Theatre, New York, January 24, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


A defense of the betrayer in which Judas is shown as the most 
devoted of Jesus’ desciples but determined to arouse the Savior 
as a militant rather than as a spiritual redeemer of the Jewish 


people. The betrayal is a part of Judas’ plan to inspire Jesus’ 


Simon’ Ushi Kertotho.00 actelclelsinviieisie to's a s:siae mislsinie William Courtleigh 
Rebeka. « sce svss sais’ <6 amaonanimoterwatasintasage "els olepehalar eles Jennie Eustace 
Waormls:.oe actuate os Qlecm peracicirereaisines «ete ioe).cltiatteers Dorothy Cumming 
TUAAS Sa (clove < atsin ato claterel alee salapebeetataty, stevacetalncels:ielelexel svete’ ievals Basil Rathbone 
NA ViNS ois, « atoie ousla Seiden rma trae oot wine Meine Charles Henderson 
Marcus. olive thes 63 ire dd Pale ete ADE AR ore blele AEG eRGieete els Doan Borup 
‘Thomamsts ots sa) hace Oech ela aimee oh Se lel dado Lyons Wickland 
BA GTR W < orpsnvo@ clas vrasn'ot svovalela amUCieis ahaieterere's7+.)oraialaLecePeipralere ers Harold Moffet 
ee Bee ORS SIA. cadeh ee eae soe kala ae lait William D. Post 

BELTS Wars, 5 piss, Ain ein Ste ate otace Vee tay Me hrlav el ox aise! Te alata bake race Charles Halton 
ie Ma eraeg aleve WE ape ie Bape ee TATE § s'8 tis W'S, wes Sate William Challee 
ee a Ae Th etek wr OUS Onn SoD OOP rc sd Doan Borup 
Hirst Priest iene svete mee sale as ace e awwle le cisyers eels wretaare John O’Meara 
Secoudy Pricstirs ch verse vewss oe overt ueren csice he emilee Tom Hayes 
PHiPa) PFISSE seg atic a drial so Fes als se a18s oje.csisieis as ate A. Lymmborn 
Wotrtie | Peilstiir cru ratte a1 te te tels tetotelove /o"o's torard tears tohave ionevan ncaa Ralph Thomas 
Caighads tess hic vst c cbs tee she oi sib 659.0605 shunt William Courtleigh 
‘A Priest of the Guard seseresesasenee Wal erick serch se shear oni Joseph Redalieu 
BUSBS setts ss lt ce hse UW Mile oye lviels e's o'vry © bes ot ew ahs Charles Halton 
FOReD HW OL> Bet athea. 1. Gs Wieiets wos (0s < oe erererenniele a mea tntece Robert Barrat 


Act I.—The Courtyard of the House of Simon: Kerioth—Judea. 
Act II.—A House in Bethany, Near Jerusalem. Act III.—The 
Temple—Jerusalem. 

Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


rebellion. 


An episodic play in nine scenes by Elmer Rice. 
The Lenox Hill Players, Inc., at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New 


THE SUBWAY 
(35 performances) 


York, January 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sophie Smith, pursuing beauty and happiness through a series 
of drab experiences, meets Eugene Bohm in the office in which 
she works. She is thrown into disturbing contact with him in the 


POODMIG  MMACEL o stelc's Beis olole s ciefe'n sisis tere cite otis ons oie cotter Jane Hamilton 
Miz Smithisci aicle. vince ateiels m sreies eiemieeme a creas E. Brooks Dascomb 
Mig ecmSSarnitha velsrs sre m: cretesnreibsjoi/eloin< sisials's/s,0hn eve eiayerem siete Adeline Ruby 
ADS) STITH pare sss s eis a ees clomid eet cioe ee eee Evah Schwab 
OM: AS Mith:. & ss es oe eles isk oe Ce ee eae wi nee eaiee Herman Bandes 
BUSENS Bolin sje. oee nee eee ees © vce COM oe Louis John Latzer 
George Clapkn.¢:) ou. ees ee fen os er eee ee Harry Jay Marks 
James, Bradley. -cscv auth sios 6.0 ete ee care iors Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
Maxwell! Hurst cc sievsccheiot: seen Mee teen ee Ben Nelson 
Robert \Aridetsots® «. ituctatomorah sake sBalbeomnomes Peter Gwyn 


Nine Scenes Carrying Sophie Smith to Work, to Her Home, to 
the Movies, to a Young Artist’s Studio and to Her Death. 
Staged by Adele Gutman Nathan. 


Produced by 
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subway, and again at the movies, goes with him to his studio, 
becomes his mistress, fears the resulting disgrace and returns to 
the subway to throw herself under the wheels of a passing train. 


BOOM BOOM 
(72 performances) 


A musical comedy in prologue and two acts, book by Fanny 
Todd Mitchell (adapted from the play “Mlle. Ma Mere,” by 
Louis Verneuil), lyrics by Mann Holiner and J. Keirn Brennan, 
music by Werner Janssen. Produced by Messrs. Shubert, at the 
Casino Theatre, New York, January 28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Saal alevetere eo valetatetie «rehayet onal Aalaselaterersisal a aleyd cusiereseuel oie Jeanette MacDonald 


Tony: Smately.is cies aie castes wietiavete meee ste meas aa Stanley Ridges 
Seip Pu CATT ai aieneuenster sete hasohevey umenet en ALON) a oma o. aiethtevche fie ete Kendall Capps 
CPGKAS starahelotercievsraistelerd: aae's7) a8 ipa ter etelelel ove bile s aieroanetel aie eis stares Eddie Nelson 
Csetern marche csistacts cote cite ciciene winvolelolaha) ereysrarerey a ovelele | afars Laurette Adams 
lye ule Crtatt Cctade ceists tee tists oe Mieke ete Abt. atolerwi stele Vo ee ies ve Rrat- Nell Kelly 
WNOREM IGS EDIE SS TITLEM cis 5 a1 salaseiecslsts wtclicvaleiaicts, a oieste ciel detars Frank McIntyre 
Siomunds tS Qunlcen le clsk erik cots callie cick stoohins REG Richard Lee 
Ree ge VENI Sata victorias spore ayenels's efeow se eisiciies Sie aes é Archie Leach 


Marcella Swanson 


Maybella La Tour 
Harry Welsh 


Head Waiter 


COmbe Ziel e ercheis/cheke si snstel sis ia: =, 2)dus , Cortez 

PETA Ww) olsiete sy Wisiai tele eile cieters ; Peggy 

othr Sayres 

: : oretta Sayres 

Mots .Naghtingalegatcam.s «seb ohi= lees an eases aie einnis Darckaclelocer 
Jessie Payne 


UNIEN GAO GE Lill yom ieretsre otelerelerelsiatetetarsieloretelele/e severe @ +.+-.Jackie Hurlbert 
Prologue—On Deck of S.S. Argentine. “Act I.—Scene 1—Roof 
Garden of Worthington Smith’s Penthouse. 2—Smith’s Living 
Room. Act II.—Scene 1—Frolic Farms. 2—Sun Parlor, Smith’s 
Apartment. 
Staged by George Marion. 

Jean, meeting Tony Smith on shipboard, bids him good-by 
with the hope that they will meet again. A year later Jean is 
practically forced into marrying Worthington Smith and is senti- 
mentally disturbed to discover that he is Tony’s father. A way 


is later found to abrogate the first marriage. 


LADY FINGERS 
(132 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts based on the comedy “Easy 


Come, Easy Go,” by Owen Davis, adapted by Eddie Buzzell, 
music by Joseph Meyer, lyrics by Edward Eliscu. Produced by 
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Lyle D. Andrews, at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, January 
31, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mortimer. Quayle... ¢:.csissexc orintnec sielsse s bie)0 wieleisreieic Herbert Waterous 
Horace, Wanfiel da. <../5c/c eyaterrete nies o) ste bes ele slovols/e (ove 1ecs eis! stelelels Al Sexton 
Hope Qtaylec sss. sic clewvers emieras ..Louise Brown 
Ratheaie as css ...Ruth Gordon 
Reditsicwratcte-s ...Red Harnden 


oe Bailey.. ...Eddie Buzzell 


hel a0 be Rr ee Soren ok SOOO SC ORCI John Price Jones 
Policeman... ates Fire siclevers Sistels a aietiereys Jack Dugan 
Policeman's Nac ances els g wheisereianelciW So). oie'aie «0s ifeupicipioteietelers James Curran 
TNO py ISA AE BOTIOOU. OO 05 AOC OC DODO ODS SOOO 0.09 John Bragg 
Nash isis vrereters aicic, alate wikiwivale ciel eietets eels eie.e bres icles nereletistols Edwin Walter 
Master ea asiies a nd arstarviee oterereteta Meiers ca'g sie eile gine es Glarenete Robert Fleming 
Molly Malonesrac-ctetares silts cuit a oie/e-e'« ole taie ste sree ise ole are Marjorie White 
Shadow, Martin as eevee detected ctarslens pve sus ic/eptocarave wo usivoetiete Jim Diamond 
Dion ABDE EON oie eietetiare eicitresm gates staze, 6'er siehsye tein exvimyere agate William Griffith 
Barbara tat sord sy.cveisiesiris eivsists of oie idisveie ore civ eFe Gertrude MacDonald 
MAT TION ciclaiere civisue sin’ o/h Wiavele slelechie’s: Br. 0 ayersvero ele eyelets Dorothy McCarthy 
WS GVEY; 2 sauce tar cissaisrete aia el ietoheltvereis seis) < al eleiave.s algelere are Margaret McCarthy 
Tbe 8 WW ahd lan Se heat HOO DODO CODE DMCIGODOTOOUTra Cae Esther Muir 


Act I.—Pennsylvania Station, New York. 2—En Route. 3— 
Dr. Jasper’s Health Farm. Act II.—At the Farm. 
Staged by Lew Levenson. 

Dick Tain, son of a good family, falls in with Jim Bailey, a 
likable crook, and takes care of him through a fever. Jim, seek- 
ing to reward Dick, makes him party to a bank robbery. In 
trying to elude the law until the theft is straightened out Dick 
and Jim find themselves at a health farm where the banker they 
have robbed is also a guest. Dick, in love with the banker’s 
daughter, manages an adjustment of the robbery and an engage- 
ment with the daughter. 


HEDDA GABLER 
(25 performances) 
A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, 
February 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


George yd Carnatic. s's's:i/0.<10/5,s19) caipicloide ciaoie.c eon ease ree Dallas Anderson 
Hedda. ‘Leamat... 45 .s:ae acct seas cbs dete eneene Blanche Yurka 
Misa: Juliana: cleenian sea. cncisniien oie Oeics Claire Townshend 
Mrs. Blvsted os .o-2s sivas Grancieunce te paar aol de bene Linda Watkins 
Judge, Bracks ciosp anvrecer ce enc nsec sere Frederic Worlock 
Bilbert: Lovborgs.cics seis cotoee Cree ois Reside hic w eee eee Ralph Roeder 
Berta ais gains montanes Saleiesietunte cis cctadiance baie Genevieve Williams 


Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room of Tesmans’ Villa, in the 
est End of Christiania. 
Staged by Blanche Yurka. 


“Best Plays, 1927-28.” 
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ALL THE KING’S MEN 
(32 performances) 


A comedy drama in three acts by Fulton Oursler. 
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Produced 


by Lew Cantor, at the Fulton Theatre, New York, February 4, 


1929. 
Cast of characters— 
ESN HO GES eitaveyeieKefotcitere eaestefelsie sielevelsisielelere tie) ee Mrs. Jacques Martin 
panvora Maine ail doses shelter lepsisy sistelelevsicsetwisis.ecerercretekelone Bobby Mullin 
Wialtermb alcchildl saiccveilacinecietiore cicite ened ae eiscieteieree Grant Mitchell 
ElYorences Wendell Sytiave,cletereeeioctris evsiele ereis isle © Sisiecaih euelevete Mayo Methot 
GilPertS Say lOD sacs cree cnetattareeneeinre ais ce Cie oe cla we cies Hugh Huntley 


Act I.—Home of a Widower. Act II.—Home of a Bridegroom. 


Act III.—Home of a Married Man. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


Walter Fairchild, a one-year widower with a 9-year-old son, 
decides to marry a second time. Florence Wendell, the second 
Mrs. Fairchild, insists on a home relieved of all memories of the 
first Mrs. Fairchild. A year later Florence is to bear Fairchild 
a second child. A few days before the second accouchement 
Fairchild hears his son, who has been sent to Switzerland to 
school, is desperately ill. He decides to sail immediately. His 
decision angers Florence. A year after her own daughter is born 
Florence decides to elope with another man. The other man 
refuses to take her baby with them. Florence then realizes her 
unfairness to Walter because of his interest in his firstborn and 


a reconciliation follows. 


BE YOUR AGE 
(32 performances) 


A play in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson and Esther Wil- 
lard Bates. Produced by Richard Herndon, at the Belmont 


Theatre, New York, February 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


einer MIELE Tati svefelaveletecusteteisvesisieteketelsicialsiersieisielp/ajsvevslstevstalcle Mary Stills 
IBYORD ES eraeietedeieletsle cial sists locole\eloleyelolelerelele sieieteietals velsiels's Edward Broadley 
Bishop ISEACLOLG s wralavcete stare hele aterereter olcierctvelbel cicieeers Holliwell Hobbes 
iDhe, CEMS. ac oA SOODOO DOO COLOU OD OOD DEUOD HOOD OOCOpp Da Romney Brent 
VET SeM Nerd atria siete olote oteheistciciercie sNetelaceiaialcisietereloletsiciclete Spring Byington 
LDithin ILEtohi es oq gp BOCOO OO DOD OLE COCO COLO CULO DOONOODO John Miltern 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in Mrs. Merriam’s House. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 


Mrs. Merriam, a grandmother, becomes enthused over young 
Dr. Gage’s belief in the rejuvenation treatment and submits to 
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the operation. Dropping thirty years from her age she becomes 
enamored of Dr. Gage and loses interest in her elderly admirers. 
Later she becomes convinced that she will be happier being her 
age and renounces her new found youth. 


FIORETTA 
(111 performances) 


A romantic Venetian musical comedy in two acts, music and 
lyrics by George Babgy and G. Romilli, book by Earl Carroll, 
adapted by Charlton Andrews. Produced by Earl Carroll, at 
the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, February 5, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Duke of Venice...... Blots Aa Nidieis a So others ogptalerawreic:s oh 6 ache Theo Karle 
Duchess of Venice...... DT BAP POT SP Oy TEAS Ethel Jane Walker 
LIC ena on Ono DaCoUSt gana ucUIedenao docion Clement Taylor 
yes DOS ORE A GINO O OG dic COIS BO ae OCR Martin as fe 
Conn eMatteg Diy BrOzZ Onc 6 acrelnie at oreisiciste= aievelels olemierers Lionel Atwill 
NIE chats en Ai aleve lerdit ina Crata'e, oa) stators else ahora Povsl a call avait @leat ssn Leo Pardello 
TAY SEOUL I OURE ocala aiks~ Jalctoveid's sip eipie « pun blaters .sjaiaie sialic Blanche Stachel 
Spanish Ambassador’s Daughter..............+..-- Carol Kingsbury 
Lady iromm Milaty 685i... aeniabiearssciaitiets\- estates ote Margaret Manners 
TAGy front Pisa. ausisd so iniviee xiswin ne vig sd sveetere saeee Elsie Pedrick 
Rady. Statin Wages svt fa ete s vle!s o dle Sats te misled ele eon Oe gaara oe Irma Philbin 
Dancer frort Parigavis . tiated cpicleters os estes a arotewsieisre sts Evelyn Crowell 
Captain Of the Gaard ~ toccwisne 6s pple cs cen ste bein G. Davison Clark 
GeaiSeDpa Foe win cb celle wish wk 6 wid ean sma ee « tedleres clei Rita Crane 
BRM BEGTOLL aia aisle sfmalsioinala Gee koi vis a Pw tieteela ote aches ta Leon Errol 
PPEMELELANUD «slane’s cupiots oleirtetetete sicis sieleieis'e si eneteinie Tei sleteye Alphonso Mullarkey 
PICErO, oe c.eeice eis c hisieesa «ie clateier ois ¢ weiss viele Ea IEee Leonard Trion 
TONTICE:. era aca cle alate wages olers e cieiete ciel uia melee eeretear certo Frank Fiore 
GIACOMN Go ors Gia saipie:alasloteyaie oieie ear oir aio tininneieteani bie eaten Frank Cullen 
Hioretta: Pepols, 5% srcathiste specie aera ie alos ste eien Dorothy Knapp 
RODEHLG, «Src. 5 cave tovo.0:ele, oicheis PDte-< era aaae + eas ere viele August Lindauer 
FROsAmANnAg: ; Wa.o.c,~ 010 4,40 sietersteiete ete aivea Tents tele tay oieie. win oteeate Lillian Bond 
SSULWIA Ws Giis:0 aitis's 6: cidd ls Od qadmatpappteds tm aipen ae bias nei ae Vivian Wilson 
a RRO ce PIC ICICI een. o Atay eo Louise Brooks 
Beatrice... ..22-sse0cceee pie ier ahiana alee ates See oie iesr ele soteonee Elsie Connor 
Orsino (Count di Rovanii)is . ces cen o> 00ess sc oe evecc- George Houston 
BURG. a aicjo siete «Sib sls clareale nelaltiels| alee Gist vin ote sidarel «eles Harry Goldberg 
ERI Sak dis vee enmamacclls «ave ecb awh «Ueda Poe Giovanni Guerreri 
MAL CO ss titiieis oie tere ni oucetere Pintale tose olacaide Rais ttth tec mme' oer Sidney Schlesser 
Marchesa. Vera Di Livioutseas-.prressas eek sees Fannie Brice 
Orn tu li Banna Ney SAOOUP GoM ne Gitta orb HOeIsab Jay Brennan 
Marquis FilippomDinLavios <c:ics.s.s« sisieiele ce ec elvicle rele Charles Howard 
larleqrtins. sic ven vcier ervine sie ise o)sie'¢rn.cistehsss,7\0ae meee Nelson Snow 
Harlequin BARRIO OIA OTOL OIC AON CTOIC eres Charles Columbus 
Mdsaierssemeasseaesd SUPERS OTETS eee as ERT ECS Ieee en Vic Banks 
Corporal, . vere cahs dace bari oeeseenessasea kee Stuart N. Farrington 
OBA So Syn s clothe A alalals Scat aa siclem aaa ctctstalst state istels ote elatals Peggy Taylor 
BISHOP Fie ue'aic win! oistalofole!elefehalatstslelatatatetetatstc ctcutelo ete aeets Gean Greenwald 
Bishop... dseceecsd ces ycssee chee teas ces es bteneaae Wallace Magill 
Turtikey ee os se accloae locks oe tb ilas ohh ate Jackson Fairchild 
Palo, « Jecaccecuswns tease dusvese ress dee swarces Gerben David Gerry 
MAETANIUIT | vine nero 6 enol ns oo vpineinm ae hela ee area .»» Himself 


Acts I and II.—In and Around Venice, 18th Century, 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 
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Fioretta Pepoli, the prettiest girl in Venice, is admired by the 
Duke, who plans to have her married to the young Count di 
Rovani, fugitive from justice. Following the marriage Di Rovani 
is to be executed and Fioretta delivered to the Duke. Through 
the aid of Fioretta’s father, Julio, Di Rovani escapes, rescues 
Fioretta and there is dancing along the canals. 


DYNAMO 
(50 performances) 


A play in three acts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced by The 
Theatre Guild, at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, February 
11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


WRewrn Ag it Ustelare ores fave cus oe i a erctciatetercieters Darene ate eens sie Rorere tals George Gaul 
Nin swe sights titra eh seas oPeE bites ee we eects 8 Helen Westley 
REMD EH VASILE a crstesuecBaves's,s sles chores ciate oe Val sus) “ovieus tus, cauR hase tenes Glenn Anders 
Ram Say VEE a. seks Saree «siete e sielate is Hols es stelle oe elglelee of Dudley Digges 
VIA yah Huth © cfavat-eyes cia: o-s7<t'y: 1 e%er tyone--acejeleveiv’s PUME ees oak as Catherine Doucet 
ANGE, UNG bo apd ocnbeecne GAO CONS UGuO Resa SBSGdTG Claudette Colbert 
AG MAVITA GS ay ahar spare, vid avstwisis Wein laieras og Nee color stdarieoleiseniioaets Hugh Forrester 
MRO CCOlae ere sioner se ainr saotsicrs ay oleh siovahs cia cual lo.oisue iol eel susters mrersie Edgar Kent 


Acts I and II.—The Light and Fife Houses in a Small Town 
in Connecticut. Act IIl].—Interior of the Light and Power Com- 
pany’s Hydro-Electric Plant. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 

The Rev. Light has been a hard and fast Christian, fearing 
the Lord but not walking any too humbly. Ramsay Fife has 
slipped gradually into atheism. They live next door to each 
other and there is rivalry between them and contempt in their 
hearts. Reuben Light falls in love with Ada Fife, daughter of 
the atheist. Ada and her father seek to test Rueben’s faith 
by playing a joke on him. Reuben takes the joke seriously, 
and when he is upbraided by his father, forswears religion and 
goes in search of knowledge and understanding. Years later 
he returns convinced Electricity is the only god. Again he is 
tempted by Ada, falls, and in expiation of his sin, kills Ada and 
throws himself upon the Dynamo and is executed. 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY 
(79 performances) 
A comedy mystery in a prologue and three acts by Percy Rob- 


inson and Terence de Marney. Produced by E. E. Clive, at the 
Forrest Theatre, New York, February 11, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Martin’ Condell tie. dsa<cee esate a ahd ibis ie che ete las Stet tay stale Hugh Miller 
DlOrgat .peciep wines ¢iebis ee nsdalenaitie ete sai a oie Aoare Charles Warburton 
Use Stowell /S7i¥ tinea veteran met oateee comets Harry McNaughton 

FANCEASATHOI > sine aceon eee Giaaic oe eins een ae oe Gwineth Gordon 
"Tom “Atnottin os «teres osta em arta A dies clale's isl ole o/c: is Edmund George 
Dad FICE Ae cic oe oie a ctoreetele tery mowlets si e\s\enciate sin afer! Bertha Belmore 
Sir Hugh Elliotts sissies cio io halves o wie ass Oe oir Charles Esdale 
Jim Stowell sni-jc c's sie eiseielee ein eveiecie vate’ c 10 ore amaiminratericrste Olga Katzin 
Robert’ Condells...<siccaeletaleisistere w.ctesa.< sreisie eros Bleisieaiales Hugh Miller 
Abraham Lincoln Johnsoriciies op cicsi<' otc 0cnis es eae Frank Frayne 
Bardo o\S. ses aleleua lo wale orle oe SMP ita hese orgies se sien pie clavate cotoe A. B. Kaye 


Prologue—Martin Condell’s Studio, Odmondthorpe, Cornwall. 
Acts I, II and III.—Robert Condell’s Studio. 

Martin Condell, a mad artist, hears voices telling him his 
wife is unfaithful. He strangles her in his gallery studio. Thirty 
years later Robert Condell, Martin’s son, visits the whispering 
gallery but brings a lot of London friends with him, including 
a representative of the police. Robert is afraid. Lights out 
and Robert is stabbed. Lights out again and the body disap- 
pears. There are weird mutterings back of the gallery. Closing 
time finds Martin Condell, still a mad artist, escaped from an 
asylum and hiding in the house. 


* MY GIRL FRIDAY 
(135 performances) 
A play in three acts by William A) Grew. Produced by 
Schnebbe-Bacon, Inc., at the Republic Theatre, New York, 
February 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


DMA Yti Ti SNh yes oleterarm te ttabe ie & haves Geloietare</scisteeeters ate meat Judson Langill 
Hraricés: sMordaunts 1, sx cit sis ciclo eee eh Lucila Mendez 
Shicley: W intefss ons osiasa ketene ob ats oh Ee ah eee ene Alice Weaver 
Harveye Liaver aun sactet as ces Puls oe vcilteeaonnne William Carey 
PATH SManvedyrctersiersiraictevets te mcererare ein evaioeionte cvaratoreten Bernard Randall 
Jeary MarcelsoCu. ces dattieee cae otaku SebL eee Esther Muir 
Solin ttartwy elle sc ctee rch istercreue terete siamese William A. Grew 
LAL Cie eica esc cot hae ee aoe eae + LORE SS Te ee Cee Sam Kim 
Albert* Whelan ss carirs 4 a. ich wisi bc eee ese ce eae Richard Sterling 
Sidney i Palioneciss.awiiiaisc ic x acaw, haa cant Secs ete Robert Bentley 
Marcel the Great Nat Pendelton 
Ehzabeth) Hartwell iss. ctacresisisnn siesta eric cronies eee Mabel Acker 
Josephine .W helatay 3:35 os. 5t cide creteetgherm aaah aes Louise Kelley 


Act I—Stage, Frolic Theatre. Acts II and III.—John Hartwell’s 
Summer Home. 


Staged by Mr. Grew. 


_Frances Mordaunt, Shirley Winters and Jean Marcel, chorus 
girls, are ordered by the stage manager of their show to go to 
the home of John Hartwell, backer of the show, and entertain 
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his guests. The girls protest, but go. Apparently agreeing to 
all the advances of the men they meet Jean dopes their wine, 
the girls leave their underthings in their beds and next day 
accuse their would-be seducers of an attack. Two of the men’s 
wives and the sweetheart of one of the girls appear and the be- 
fuddled men are glad to settle out of court. 


PLEASURE BOUND 
(136 performances) 
A revue in two acts, music by Muriel Pollock, book and lyrics 
by Harold Atteridge, Max and Nathaniel Lief. Produced by 


Messrs. Shubert, at the Majestic Theatre, New York, February 
18, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Phil Baker Aileen Stanley 
Jack Pearl Grace Brinkley 
Al Shaw Pepita 

Sam Lee : Yolanda 

Fred Hillebrand Virginia Barrett 
Ralph Locke Rosita Morena 
William Bonelli Betty Bowman 
Roy Hoyer Dorothy Drum 
Tito Rosalind Wishon 


Staged by Lew Morton, dances by Busby Berkeley. 


KIBITZER 
(120 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Jo Swerling and Edward G. Robin- 
son. Produced by Patterson McNutt, at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, February 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


EAZAGUC eieislisi lesions i<iele Blarepetetetoralefalstavarctacercvetaeiettie <(a.s Edward G. Robinson 
Meese ste arotetetetclelcicre cislers etelereine sieve’: oracace-slelsioleisleiolers Jeanne Greene 

4 Hobart Cavanaugh 

RU Svitete repel ota eae srepsieneiersisiate sfetciels sinieisincio ciel aisle silevelensieva Arthur S. Ross 
Stas OUD LOMS «ior eielalsier crane sievelserere)s Oeveretal «nie ais «ere rare Alexis Polianov 
SATIVO Wet remieiniaiaersia tare eo siclg es sieleretsiuscie ee sss s gisleie diate a esd Louis La Bey 
iihalicy, os VaR Sd GO GOST DOPE GAO DOBRO SOL no TAs Al Roberts 
EL WYeSeat sey WA LEROROTS GIORGI DESPRE NAA RENO I CRO Rc ER Tom Fadden 
Nahai ed 6 cpten SG COS OG OOD EX AOD OSS RO CCID RROD OTIS Walter F. Scott 
WESC OEE acnel ar eye cess cree vativac sis teiaracstovsvals «Win specajslafe eihieliejeyelers cus C. J. Williams 
(EE POL Os 05 SI SO CED Ca COE OID ery George Spelvin, Jr. 
StU A Ate SEMI foros etcia wert ls ie nloveicistore: sini elttelete olele sveierletals Nelan Jaap 
VERE IU reels SOB T IDS GUO UDCA aD OODUETOT pT Eugene Powers 
ELA TIBOMs IN eh Pele Heres icls: clave Aiea ata wives tte sleieierere are Charles Hammond 
EAT CA CET eS veel s\pia siovaie els fe,«raneis(ern sects deter simi epeiege George Spelvin, Sr. 


ICL U Rae ete loins o ceiclee ce ele tcdereers citer Samuel T. Godfrey 
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Vankel)... catavisw anise © eile miae «em ini sa udp s miei Jacob Katzman 
Phuling.:, cieie eee « sales seis weiwvemlorsls isle sre s/ele le Nelelerris Stanley G. Wood 
Wolani 2). :aisls isis aieielesidiots: sm erates) «ale els'cl inls ole eines ioreleieie James Whittaker 
Michaels .< «ea cievste cvs clere/ craic crescent el otel ee oie,0)6fcels\uevelntetale ls Michael Porter 


Photographer seceie«,  stviwieis.s + ste sie elataie cele os eirlbiofeis.e are Hunter Kaufman 
REDOTTED a < oreie ole ic «odin opeielege Sen © ees inioia. sioteiersieeinisnie oe Vincent Strain 
Vet  Ribitzer 0 tose ch oe ore Cate ee crete cals oe oe eveie relate Henry Howard 
2nd) Kahitver saiccin 555 5.5 SE els Sislal vk oeelecw gare cee eta Rex Boyd 


Tat) Clistomersn cs 2 +s sjeritac cmc nei sitereds asole Dein lslovslare he Lloyd Russell 
DUG CHUSLOMET os aie wis bin aipleieinis PIN WICIe < opis scrsle's vistas Agnew T. Horine 
A Butcher......... BPR Ae OREO ROO Oe Fred M. Mitchell 
A Barometer Salesmatiog. cc erieries 6 => soir es Travis ‘‘Weather’”? Hoke 
Ist Neighbor........ Bis GI eTR VL GEs otaielatelsioa ole wpepserins Martha Edwards 
2nd..Neighbor. vs.cccs ce met erbiein a o's ales Ss bys wie earliness Beatrice Bayard 


Acts I and III.—Cigar Store of I. Lazarus. Act II.—Library in 
the Home of James Livingston. 
Staged by Patterson McNutt. 

Lazarus runs a cigar store in Amsterdam Avenue. He is chief 
adviser to the neighborhood, instructing everybody, from the 
pinochle players to the followers of the ponies and the stock 
market, how to place their wagers. He befriends accidentally 
James Livingston, a millionaire, and is given his choice between 
a bunch of stock and a cash reward. He takes the stock, installs 
a ticker in the cigar store and becomes in his own mind a heavy 
operator on the market. The stock soars ten points. Lazarus 
refuses to sell. The stock slides back and Lazarus thinks he is 
wiped out. But a daffy cousin has given the order to sell when 
the stock was at its peak. 


FLIGHT 
(40 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Susan Meriwether and Victor Victor. 


Produced by Laura D. Wilck, at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, February 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— : 
Mrs CamillasBradtord 32% ..4%,a08 01s 0 ees oes p alekios eee Marion Lee 


Axythur ihartimore (Larry) seco ssc eveisivic one ane George MacQuarrie 
Margaret mLartimoreési..: visd of hase ovina boronic in Eleanor Woodruff 
Cynthia arr nnore <.cata a (uteatetoseoisia wistecrereramiveroeinieietee Miriam Hopkins 
OLTY EAMIDULON Soursivicin's erat t eels aioe somo een eens John D. Seymour 
Stephen! Patcbanilon,. vic civetrs.s scien iess thie er Ernest Glendinning 
Mirgitia wi atsDicssc tes co etatae sioiveeietan moe meee Pauline Drake 
Patricia “Delévaiicc ccs cssiecsr ocr s hese se ob cent Men atees Joan Blair 
Richard: Scofield (Scooty)\-<c. 06 seeseccesccmocme Henry Wadsworth 
Mrederika Jordan sms. cee sinew se meeee eC nnn seein Gertrude Bryan 
John eHill cope iorcssiecis he ate rn eee ee ine cere Donald Dillaway 
Oe ac SENOS CIGE EES meric iar ar einksentc nine. Henry Vincent 


Acts I, II and JIII.—A Room at the Larrimore Country Place. 
Staged by Lemist Esler. 


Cynthia Larrimore has been reared in an unhappy family 
atmosphere. Her father and mother, living their own lives, have 
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avoided divorce for her sake. Growing up a free child, Cynthia 
is of a mind to experiment with life. She takes a lover, Terry. 
The next week she meets a young aviator, John Hill, and falls 
desperately in love with him. They, too, forget the conventions. 
John wants to marry Cynthia. She confesses the affair with 
Terry. John flies away, but comes back. Cynthia is forced to 
a second confession. She is to become a mother and is not sure 
of the parentage of her expected child. John flies away again 
but again returns and is content to accept Cynthia as technically 
Terry’s widow. 


LET US BE GAY 
(132 performances) 
A comedy in a prologue and three acts by Rachel Crothers. 
Produced by John Golden, at the Little Theatre, New York, 
February 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


AL ty DL OWL sleiclectyeleteleisiste svete te lalevats. «. sveKsieuc Reratelsteleinie Francine Larrimore 
SOL SSL Ow tlats tieveatcie raters ofctate¥eveisieieia ereteilatalate versie svete Warren William 
MrsuPBoucicawlt-c:. stars lereers ote ave-s sieloieie'e s/susteie-etere ale Charlotte Granville 
DIICLARE MIseSSIN1OW careyeroycfelolaiarsfersuoiatehevetereerieetelencrele stare teeters Rita Vale 
Mowe yi DOWD evs cieteie\ a) aeleye dis: siciele sysisio s.ye ekaveiscele’ atest Kenneth Hunter 
IS FAA Ce MIN CCM Gira lore elelel oi cVoielaystot<taterniatere) ole tataliotshsteieie’ stetes) ave Ross Alexander 
Madre BLA VAN O'SUON «, caiccsrerstils alacielacslalele steleieis:s sveracelatalelaries Adele Klaer 
Wrallacem Groin gete.-scleto cere ctete cele eienreco stele sleccioie Gilbert Douglas 
WWigibinrie tidy Sky COGS ACLS CAUSED BAO G0G BOOTS George Wright, Jr. 
Pear is eB oa COATT Oe.o Bb OO coc ODOC. OU OCU OOOO Janes C. Lane 
MEL cit Strerotersioter svete cle sve cheneieleksiesteretevarcterersiete’e a/siaiacelerosereione Natalie Potter 


Prologue—Kitty Brown’s Bedroom. Acts I, II and III.—Mrs. 
Boucicault’s Home in Westchester. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


See page 195. 


THE BROKEN CHAIN 
(29 performances) 
A drama in three acts by William J. Perlman. Produced by 
Jacob A. Weiser, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
February 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ae)... odn odode DODO BOR DODOUSOUU OUR OODOUUCOUUCUCUODS Angela Jacobs 
PLVAN GE Mra ieie al cicis o cic sld.dclcis o slaidins eu eriaminigseasie' ssa John Pote 
TENA bs Sc SR ODO O UOT OO OBO LD COUOUDODED OOO Humee ce ae Sarah Biala 
BASONY Onitaiiicterc disists/o)elolelcta| (6 /a eet tiat ote ofohalotel sheen srorsie’ sa Dorothy Raymond 


PAY UNG VRLO icici craic lelsisysraleleleleielelslolalelols)sleieiviaieie'eisis\elslale csc Sara Floyd 
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Reb Velvele, a rabbi, is eager that his son shall follow him in 
the church. The son takes to prize fighting instead. Reb turns 
to his daughter, Esther, hoping she will marry an orthodox Jew 
and bear a son to carry on the family tradition. 
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AS Young Husband s:s.. ss cola eb ses tiie sos pious wee cates Walter Geer 
Second ‘Strafigers ics 0615 caishat tle sic ot 010 we'slete vie wloteeeidolde Martin Noble 
Wawmitiel. § <s.s:qsn Sere capi «ce mitad - pictver + Covieciwemariein’ss ess Sidney 
Gabriel -Edgar Barrier 


; ..-Mary Fowler 
Benjamin..... .».-Alan Lowe 
First Batlon.. Max von Mitzel 
Second Batlon.. .Ralph Adams 
Third Batlon...... ‘Douglas Krantzor 


Hotirth UBatlan i557. <s'..de tees Geeta s wise ae 00 4 suelo de ieien George Bratt 


Reb Velvele Slomner. .Frank McGlynn 
Beryletone eens ... Seldon Bennet 
Noah.. ....Maurice Cass 
Isaac.. .Eugene Ordway 
Daniel. . J. Carrol Nash 
Mordecai... ..Eduard Franz 
VOREDI Se eons 7 Sey ee eC MN w ree bate ad's eretalaacetentetels Harry Moss 
Emanuel Sutro. Geoffrey Wardwell 
AWE assid’ sc 5 ceils vidio tcta ato dae ar eae oo Sa Asieetons Salona John Pote 


An Old Woman. . Virginia Gregori 


Second Woman. ..Elaine Fay 
BGs is cassis . Estelle Kamins 
AD MGtnes oon cawstns cic haere etPaiece 1a ox vate ble.elsioie ae teltiere's Joy Douglas 
‘An Oldie Mans. ccm. ce cites + sbi Se feiss ale anh ee Martin Noble 


pees I, Il and III.—Living Room of Reb Velvele in New York 
ity. 
Staged by Mark Schweid. 


her husband and goes to live with her unorthodox lover. 


Drama in three acts by W. J. Rapp and Wallace Thurman. 
Produced by Edward A. Blatt at the Apollo Theatre, New York, 


HARLEM 
(93 performances) 


February 20, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Aseorge: Walianiss asic. ca on soswiele 5 c'slak oie ie ns Tae Clarence Taylor 
Maite Williams’... ’\./.:. < Simp asian mem teaads See Be sac ene Elise Thomas 
Arabella Williams........... mene Wise Barr 
Wa WiilamSs.c os vc cca ne oe cee ...-Inez Clough 
PA. pW iat | og cn dine ite © Fe cies SERRE cae Rasioee Saniee Lew Payton 
Cordelia Williams............. Isabell Washington 
Badil W enerable.3\.). .gsmreee .Richard Landers 
wo WV Uiliaingss's cw vie ica cena roe ie Emory S. Richardson 
PSHE otek onc son ieee eens Rhee Sp akiersig Cech oes Re Lillian Fairley 
TMMIC. S06 ss ps swieaie el eeiee ...-Hemsley Winfield 
haddeus Jenkins........... ..Collington Hayes 
Ippy apne F Vastelnibae epartinnes ...-Hillis Walters 
Mate. Ligkvauea tie cette Carmen Marshall 
Roy Crowe........++.. .. Billy Andrews 
PILES ss siei apie Ad oes 6 “eas Badham 
IVE. «. SORE Ran SENERE SER GAs bb hiterntete States Wioeiolesehete B. Walker 


Others in the Cast were—Joseph Slocum, Mary Jane Watking Mae 


Esther deserts 
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Morrison, George Thomas, Rita Weldon, Albert W. Patrick, Cora 
Parkes, William McFarland, Jenney Roe, Daisy Pilgram, Robert 
Corbin, Irene Temple, Ernest De Sharpe, Lillian Maxwell, Lorenze 
E. Graham, George Grissom, Aline Lewis, Grace Burke, Emory 
Bonner, Stanley Wolcott, Roy De Coverly, Gertie Chambers, 
Thula Ortiz, Rex Goreleigh, Emma Maitland, Larri Lorear, 
A. Wheedlin, Suzanne Cartier, Mary Daniels, Alec Archer, 
Phebe Roe, Ray Coleman, Harry Long, Robert Bramlett, Rosette 
Brown, Alberta Foster, Jimmy Young, Bud Allen, Ernest R. 
Whitman, F. Barclay Trigg, Arthur Hughes, Nat Cash,‘ Ardelle 
Dabney, Malvina Dabney 

Acts I and III.—Living Room of the Williams’ Railroad Flat in 

Harlem. Act II.—Roy’s Apartment. 
Staged by Chester Erskin. 


The Williams family, Negroes, have come to Harlem from 
South Carolina. Their experiences are unhappy. Cordelia Wil- 
liams becomes a loose woman. The family is reduced to giving 
rent parties to raise the landlord’s money. Cordelia refuses to 
marry her West Indian lover and takes up with a Harlem gam- 
bler. The gambler is killed and the West Indian accused of the 
crime. The police free the West Indian and Cordelia continues 
her wild life. 


KATERINA 
(19 performances) 
A play in four acts by Leonid Andreyev, translated by Her- 
man Bernstein. Produced by Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., at 


the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, February 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PRL tities Evel BOVE a hicier Asis ois:ecelcietee sie pie. jsieeel ataeceinte afaues Alla Nazimova 
GeOE rel St De Le Vist ited cuccerbeois Spa, atesd Alalsla,s aile.s 8 shatayeqaleneieie Walter Beck 
MA Wersiererns cette iar stat oratetctcratch atclavoist sclera aielace\elsra ster elute weetetsiarste Robert Ross 
(20S ye OG OID O10? Col Ee ead COCR CHOU COU marie John Eldredge 
BV eater ltete avaverecpietelalsrenttaketeis-+)-<\ai cherane heceponetevererare! 6s Francoise Du Moulin 
Wietcee Lone yiG Vila a\ereersaisicie <'s/<ie sales eicleioicle) ele cies alntste oma Leona Roberts 
CURIA dG RET DO COG Cte Semen SOR ee aC Frances Williams 
SINGS Oe pem tects avs, oy odsystacend av asesscs ievayevancle ie siete’ chatsiete ele ...--Agnes McCarthy 
Lebel ion aGeon ce che atc AL no SOLO OO Gne Donald Cameron 
PRGA ya etI tt ICO) tayans aleve (area ate seia alee) cre) eVokerelesie\@hese7a°¢ Robert H. Gordon 
Hhatvaniar vA OTCY.CV 112s <b orscnasleeeieyeloldivinless @sie) ste eielere.sieles« Alma Kruger 
TES EEE tthe PE COICTEL OID ORT O03, TICE RAO 2 Bi PIO SOCORRO OTS Ria Mooney 
RVI et rent tet opevete arate e iotetetsiccefessvors sion svere iey'eierla exe jeceleleneuedareusve.s Paula Miller 
Levetes ANI) akc GOB OO HOO0o SOL PDO nO BOG JOBUO Hoc ce Harold Moulton 
FROLOPEES Hare cniave/e. deus oretelelelelticls ofclst« sialels oles ste xete whe J. Edward Bromberg 
WEA Wala antyc felt © eFelolacs eke oKaletnaheia cok @auslcle ote claleis) pteiekae ears J. Blake Scott 
LAAT A Meera ret ene er efel ev ov elrala¥e] sia (eva) siislattstelay sus; a) eve rsvois) s)s)™l ecaraie arate Glesca Marshall 


Act I.—Dining Room of Stibelev’s House. Act IJ.—Living Room 
in the House of Tatyana Andreyevna. Acts III and IV.—Koro- 


misslov’s Studio. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


Katerina Ivanovna, suspected by her husband because she in- 
nocently spends an hour or two in a gentleman friend’s room, is 
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shot at and missed. The shots, however, kill her soul and there- 
after, brooding over the unjust accusation, she feels an inexplic- 
able urge to do all the things of which he has suspected her. She 
takes numerous lovers while the husband, feeling to blame, sits 
supinely by and observes her descent in the general direction of 
hell. 


MEET THE PRINCE 
(96 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, February 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


DNNOM, Datter Din on tsdiss sens eed os Wine .eid Viclateisfalt oietelae Moffat Johnston 
ATI CLE sie aiote-cia tele Taba oarct s ehae late one'ain Wrawlereleralete. Maw aleie Cecile Dixon 
qoaniiss ESewiemie bobs Sho sfeaislens. 4.» diatscleds.clettals sume weer Mary Ellis 

MIL Y siccavarvvsts wie slo evvisle e atuneretaloissinie ore alavareyel avers Lillian Brennard Tonge 
Capt Robert sEialt iv, scree ciominicis aide arsxsn aie einisolesialate aiabentee Eric Blore 
BthelwEOoltsrase cee ct ses cies eee ie ecld eines mortar aletcttiets Ester Mitchell 
Maa. DE ait BES ccrstsahelee arse erniows 6 eleroin «Bids eleriele Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Timovene Fait nrill Jee os sieiciesiethre ot ceasitiocelece eielempientionete Eunice Stoddard 
DE SPAIN GICs. oS ive otis sss siete Me nee oreo ots site weer ae J. M. Kerrigan 
ranice sMICUACL wae ic.e sles iste sere(sle, ale es vielvlcioineveelbiaiaae iets Basil Sydney 
James Olivers 2% sires. inne wiceieeieseeinnte ee ence = Donald Blackwell 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in Battersby’s Cottage in Wych 
Trentham, Outside of London, England. 
Staged by Basil Sydney. 


~ 


Michael and Jennifer quarreled and parted after Michael came 
back from the war. Michael went adventuring and pretended 
(along the Riviera) he was a prince of one of the newer Balkan 
countries. Jennifer changed her name to Bulger and pretended 
to be the widow of a great general. Michael, hearing his wife 
is visiting in England, gets himself invited to the same house. 
There he amusingly continues his deception but finally induces 
Jennifer to forgive him. 


INDISCRETION 
(40 performances) 


A play in four acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by Myron 
C. Fagan, at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, March 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Margaret ::ésis'se:s%ls o3s 1 0010.90 sone ee oe silt eR Minna Gombell 
Bob) Burton, 5 iieaietiare-sinew siepewloreercssisiee Gopi eee Harland Tucker 
Billy Noel oi: 53s setts eae oe Se. a ee, See Louis Kimball 
Walter Davenport.» «s5.<0.srioatee nt mune eae nae Arthur R. Vinton 


Ally. Fre cwalss cowie a eeasay fae ee dates ob ee were Lora Rogers 
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EFelemm NOx Sen paras cree iets «icles sforeveic elves vistee sister tia stctorerea Diantha Pattison 
IB StL yinecearonec een over ersten fares eke Polotrera: civtere aracaceioteraigis ueuecosters Betty Lancaster 
oe Dudley tescich cic user es hecleee ead caale tee wees Harold Elliott 

Act I.—Venice. Act II.—Scene 1—Frances Ainsley’s Dressing 


Room. 2—Balconnade of Residence of Helen Morse. Acts III and 
IV.—Frances Ainsley’s Hotel Suite. 
Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 

Margaret and Bob, denied marriage by Bob’s millionaire father, 
are living together in Venice. Bob suddenly is recalled to his 
father’s bedside and Margaret reads of his engagement to an- 
other girl. Eighteen years later Bob is a senator and Margaret 
is Frances Ainsley, a great actress. Walter Davenport, who wants 
Margaret for himself, keeps them apart. Finally Margaret learns 
that Bob has been true all these years. And Bob learns that 
Margaret never, never, lived with that Italian count. 


SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED 
(120 performances) 
A farcical comedy in three acts by George Rosener. Pro- 
duced by George E. Wintz, at the-Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
March 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IN Eica la tay caletaie cov ak od cing She tay oxslesp neve tater olsNos ol she/eleseisia] bets) steistecousie Galina Kopernak 
ROLLS spe falenais. ace.) <. chet eataseets fe) as fale eey « areloe. Sohal vier tie wey clove Sieiaeva Alan Brooks 
DAC tet etoner ker elaterasiss clanetsin scereisisiaVersuehchersic eisrcraiers Greiaisvousnecctsss William Pike 
HES cl LUG aes ch cterenevetercrarar Talc sketer ene ehe ait ON Te ee) hb oe. hs aie) siajeue Franklyn Ardell 
Oita Shee send haan ob USO Ooo ODIC OOM OOOO HOD Aubrey Beattie 


Acts I, II and I1].—Home of Mahnya and Boris. 
Staged’ by Edward Elsner. 

Mahnya married Boris, who became philosophic and detached. 
Mahnya, lonesome, agrees to go with Dave, her boarder, and also 
Eddie, of the vaudevilles. She settles on Dave and Boris, her 
husband, becomes the boarder. After which it is practically no 
time at all before Mahnya realizes it is Boris she really loved 
after all. 


TROIS JEUNES FILLES NUES 
(40 performances of repertoire) 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by Yves 
Mirande and Albert Willemetz, music by Raoul. Produced by 
J. A. Gauvin and his modern French musical comedy company, 
at the Jolson Theatre, New York, March 4, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 
TLSZCSIPPE nace c'e'eis e sis\s's vie a avele a ciaidi cine sels eieielaie « ..eee-Mr, Servatius 
PALA SS «4 ie Winwe ohs ares wlcisiele Rintemrieinntass> 6 6 aaa es ais a Mr. Fadeuilhe 


George Foix 


WVACQUCS- apind o « sawiata c.cidie es ielevdisye sicata si svaipyt ls! sieveia eiame fre . 
The Commander... cau os sid cs ve ciemeie camels s ke tatan Mr. Pazzi-Preval 
Marcel ns Feaicted cies a tices oie ee ae tein et ate ee, cote ofan nce Raat Mr. Garchery 
The Directories ietescte's Gate sree co accielescraie le sc wit a busi by aelemiv orale Mr. Daufy 
Mair iCe. fd ics, «chadia, o3's aged sina asians an Palit hs eee Mr. Laurenzo 
The AGibOr sce ste hels ca eee See. BO Cet ee eve ee --» Mr. Decart 
Lard! (Crepsdttiss sic sicmianaiee.etihet «sie kc sel esate « w0% dare Mt. Jiose 
DRE, COMPELE sc -0 o's ale tns cle ani eR aie a oe ieie ors a ate eTae ls wine -.-Mr. Luguet 
he 1GarGnercs .2..aes < cae cert od nice Caleh © wtbion y ..-Mr. Darcey 
Ee Mal mam 65 3: cuca’ siete cee eat bake aks akaanls aang aan Cairn. Jiwles 
‘The Délivery” Matec. 22 len cael lee ee els CIO da ealerentercate Mr. Gardet 
Rirsti Satlot css Gia. see bade Se << se sis Pee oo teas Mr. Henri 
BeCOUd aulars nek sce dua Sn aieiieisies sas cgss Bic ages 3:4 et al@ale tela Mr. Georges 
LOGS: o:05 alte sip ciesicte oes oS ve delece cine ssa melee sieisielsias --Sonia Alny 
Dtlettee, foil, s Suyectie.s/> arm t Onan « TELS sere mecuatdere’ Ginia Barty 
MFR UCKOS s,s cers a alieertereMi rer oe Saree sir ...Jane De Poumayrac 
TApsy.cqartiseee sana elas labia: Sheek aeeihies sia Marion Gaillard 
Tole tase bis, 0 SRR Ay Srese PinVE Prete le a hale: since! clare & stores «4 elnletes eine Yvette Herbaux 
SUNT es Teen PA Mey oot EICHLER Re Pee Per ITY Alice Penven 
A Le TObster (VV OfGatie:v.ts acre asic (cere olevs-w ic OS wialevelscatera/evsemietele Mado Thys 
We. Open fs ay si dered steps iis ias wa. 4 vip toler sree elo silane ne Luce Lucior 
AVG, T. SAtatelee ott te CS peed ao A aie «eine hes tteieicte.s Henriette 
Girls From the Folies Bergere.........-.ses0eeee- The Terry Girls 


Four young girls from the country run away to Paris to join 
the Folies Bergere Company. They find four sweethearts and 
sing songs to them. The sweethearts sing back. 

Also included in the repertoire were, “‘Passionnément,” “Comte 
Obligado,” and “‘Ta Bouche.” 


THE EARTH BETWEEN 
(27 performances) 


A play in two acts by Vergil Geddes. Produced at the Prov- 
incetown Theatre, New York, March 5, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PaO torrénr. cas x]et- ao site ete bass s sme tpemuat mse e William Challee 
MELE.» IN GIBOR 0:55. gia ccalare sae opin one coprararaieiciersce meracieereies atte Janne Burbie 
Mr. Uit¢lsony. <2 tosh « dae cals aoe soiivias oe aeeteteins, «2 Warren Colston 
INGE, J CDNIN GS vearasnns pists base celee wien se telsiee ote See Carl Ashburn 
BlOy) FEMRIGES or. ins n\o1p creioeoeiesicsii a arctesise isis rere Bette Davis 
Willits saves, esta cisco tere tee © are teme eei tanec iste aire Grover Burgess 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Sitting Room in the Nelson Farmhouse. 
2—A Section of Pasture Land on the Jennings Farm. 3—The 
Parlor in Nat Jennings’ Home. 4—The Hayloft in the Jennings 


Barn. 


Act II.—Scene 1—Sitting Room in the Nelson Farmhouse. 


2—The Rear Part of the Jennings Farmhouse. .3—The Dooryard 
of the Jennings Farmhouse. 4—A Wheatfield. 
Staged by James Light. 


Nat Jennings, widower, has brought his daughter Floy up from 
babyhood and become possessively selfish in his determination to 


keep her. 


Every farmhand in the neighborhood is viewed with 
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distrust and suspicion as Floy reaches womanhood. Jake, the boy 
in whom she takes the most interest, is sent to the barn to sleep. 
Floy follows but Jake gently spurns her advances and catches 
cold instead. He dies of pneumonia. It is charged that Nat 
Jennings kept Jake’s medicine away from him. Nat is content. 
He still has Floy. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 


By Eugene O’Neill 
Mines O wil asad Hele t:< eros «. oietat ts oiehs ars S dictalicrs epetalcins aioe Mary Blair 


O’Neill’s “Before Breakfast” is a monologue for Mrs. Rowland, 
a young woman married to a no-good artist in Greenwich Village. 
As he shaves in the adjoining room she upbraids him for his 
treatment of her and he cuts his throat with a razor. 


CONFLICT 
(37 performances) 


A play in three acts by Warren F. Lawrence. Produced by 
Spad Producing Co., Inc., at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
March 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Roger h Alan’ BOS TRO OO BEIgC > Gale SACOUIOT ».Edward Arnold 
ChetiTouteen is os cavcies ccs s cee bea sceee .George Meeker 
Ruth Winship. . ..-Peggy Allenby 
At Maid so ao%.2/'s ....Lois Arnold 
Mary Bishop.. ..Dennie Moore 
Richard Banks -Spencer Tracy 


Ae Batinat..e:. tect 2% .-Charles Scott 
Lieut. ‘‘Pop’ Touso. REEL Oo Or RC yeah CKD CORO ot hon Seth Arnold 
Sz trme Clit kre Ent beretoress cae crereceeyectel ere) aleleve ols\clas efciare Frank McHugh 
Lieut. Scott...... SRE aaa ctte abs aca: bed be Ae ata sistels Oe Joseph Boland 
ACUt ATG ET SOs 5 aie cls,cis-e soce-cleis ere tieidis; visiieus'e ere/ocalels +e..eDavid Mann 
ee HUME SIU ATHS a ntcisie liste acorsie\hfacisis’ @islalelemieye else ociare Asieveiare Jack Mead 
Baron, Vion! Mirellers £.f clase -aies alcicle clalere «ain oats Albert Van Dekker 
Jn GEES AGOS FCO OEGOb iE DUG DO RSC ODO MOD COOMOUOOIORO DODO Jack Bennett 
assy Halll orasevanctaravcia ste pleiele cesta ich senarats ats cka'd ole «<i elsel's.s)ate Mabel Allyn 


Act I.—Scenes 1 and 3—A Room in Ruth Winship’s Home. 2— 
Sleeping Quarters of the Flight Commander of the 361st Aero 
Squadron. Act II.—Scene 1—A Speakeasy. 2—Ruth Winship’s 
Home. Act III.—Ruth Winship’s Home. 

Staged by Edward Clarke Lilley. 

Richard Banks is a clerk who waits for the draft. Before the 
war he meets his employer’s niece, Ruth Winship, who is ob- 
viously patronizing. During the war Richard makes the avia- 
tion service, becomes a flight commander and earns many decora- 
tions. After the war, loaded with honors, he is much sought 


after. Now Ruth Winship is willing to break her engagement 
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to another man to marry Richard. They are married and happy 
through the honeymoon. After that the readjustment convinces 
Ruth she has made a mistake. Richard realizes how she feels, 
agrees to divorce her and goes back to his own kind, getting a 
job as a commercial flyer. 


SPRING IS HERE 

(104 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by Owen Davis, music 
by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Produced by Alex, 


A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Alvin Theatre, New York, 
March 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


BA Ym Taley .tciclsiesiow cintosierietsres ative atctasbyelereiierarcte stolons Maidel Turner 
Made Osgoode oc cite dein ciate rit a siete Ov piniete sl sie ciwisielers aie Thelma White 
Mary Jane...... Sai PIAS IE cies oleae eg tnieierotcinteuae iaietereneers Inez Courtney 
SteverAldetins cists sis crelocistet sie ciieteeisl cittereie = chttn tel te nvere siaie Dick Keene 
WWWial Lieinieal ACh @ sie rccace at ene setacela vote xiere oo ile! hicuoielent heuer iMenauntermnerths Gil Squires 


Peter Braley... .Charles Ruggles 


Bettye. «'s «sees .... Lillian Taiz 
Stacy Haydon... ..John Hundley 
EEL Y CLAY LOL atare oters ch toe a cistm thasekatetoforers evelahersiernueisiete tekoaste Glenn Hunter 
Ratan COTW AY slalvin/eialotaie aie ieinielsieee ens oletarslaistalehais aloretoidienei vie Joyce Barbour 
FEDGB Stine slate she's isles! visi. esi nieie sieymisteaijeel#.s/siefalsle leis. 4 slelajelsielele Cy Landry 
NOPD ART. giciurcraleters wo ipte.w iethaa eevee che oheteheterete aie oie eles teteonsistete Lewis Parker 
POL Certiaticsc lots eolevelarcisre sieve sa ieteretainier over tice ialoverela hereteteipuerete Frank Gagen 


Victor Arden and Phil Ohman at the Pianos 
Act I.—The Garden. Act II.—Scene 1—Osgood’s Barn Dance. 
2—Betty’s Bed Room. 3—Morning Room at Maude Braleys. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich. Dances by Bobby Connelly. 

Terry Clayton is deeply in love with Betty Braley, who be- 
lieves she loves Stacy Haydon. Stacy and Betty are preparing to 
elope when her father interferes and after several false starts 
Terry proves that he is a man after all, even if he can’t sing. 


THE TOWN’S WOMAN 
(16 performances) 
A play in three acts by Martin Mooney and Thomson Burtis. 
Produced by Martin Mooney and Thomson Burtis, at the Craig 
Theatre, New York, March 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Shirley }Fudson.. dices dws eens BP te he ow berearete heist opens Gladys Griswold 
Clara .csi6 Ave w ciate oad ee tein Mini eee ome ee Pearl Hight 
Peter (Vorheés Beh. wiekieewccte oct ee od lo ee Tee EERE Don Darcy 


William Hudson...... ide aus 09, KG sniehh w.aiete gaia Ge ae Frank Monroe 
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. 

JACLET oc viaie s s\ersiere.eh 36 EOS AO nO ONCE DUAR IBOn Obiodine dor -Joseph Granby 
mR ODErtPelUud sot seisterren irate aie kick ace toate ente ak Jack McKee 
DrmeGordonpbecknrcnc oa ese cela wanerevhianhubaleteenccee ...Edward Keane 
INaneypNiorth sieisiests-atselstever Seren fetens leat shave bieiciseis slceee Helen Baxter 

Rite keerareteterstoleson ces orereiacere ol oisle’ere. si oid bie wiste wenclaiereia grec Bill Cox 
1S Ete aS Onigd nD ODODE SOUS OOGON OT Ton Eee ronan ae Jerry Kennedy 
PERS Yiczers tiaterole’ = sraleretie tele ket e tiie cleca ts. cuatels sie canals Mary Hutchinson 
Charlies Gurr y:tepatasiarscisore si cieie evolcvels es slope otal « casted vic, wes Ross Hertz 
ChrystalaW atersiisoris stern tlicroe oats toes rereic nace ohee Astrid Jason 
Stewart Sand sijeaerec vet siiete seicrs. a arse) sva.ais0i8 ela avercce Norman V. Pearce 
owella Gardner siaereccttoreie © Yue velelso Sieve lalaxaveearsia@ sais Charles O’Donnell 


Acts I_ and III.—The Home of William Hudson. Act II.—Nancy 
North’s Tearoom. 
Staged by Ralph Murphy. 

Nancy North, former actress, quits Broadway to run a tea- 
room near a race track. Certain of the noisier villagers, par- 
ticularly William Hudson, suspect the tearoom of being a speak- 
easy and try to make it unpleasant for Nancy, who has attracted 
and held the attention of Hudson’s boy, Robert. Robert gambles 
his last cent on Nancy’s tip and loses, Nancy sells the tearoom 
to give him back his money and in the end he makes a man and 
an aviator of himself and a happy wife of her. 


THE OCTOROON 
A melodrama in five acts by Dion Boucicault. Revived by 
John Leffler at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, March 12, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Ghilery Silas aps apoc pasdaootncodredasnecdceoLon Herbert Corthell 
IWViaHNOtCE se ietece eierelclers eres avoreleioleters/atersl a eleye oi siele er <lelvlele Maurice Freeman 
Jacob McClosky......... GeOAUTDADOUdO SOOM OONGSC ....David Landau 
Oe eter eietoreis ticle avolels (rei osreretelalstal oterelalor velar sislovclaversiais William Nunn 
Waptatae Rattserrcre ri cists si elelerciarsntaeieters eieiorsieraialee slersrcts Burke Clarke 
EolonelsPointdexters saris scie crloretatelelorslexcioleisters\cleraie Herbert Haywood 
WEP AP GIITITIY Sid Gate ce taterate oe lara’ si cisteraleleieiolsietavsie eisveie.c.e ..John E. Henshaw 
GEeOE SEP SY LOM ai ste eins sini sho ol lareleresels ctnle-oielatel sy atereraye James Meighan 
AMON CHE sa sto cies aieiarereerers oeteisiersiievetatsl stecsisroicy= = ok 016 Frank Andrews 
Hitlesh TeinIDOGCAUXeielcialsieiel< c's <Jorsinieicls cle ele ele/cle sieherelslelers Charles Bunnell 
i ReGeeutGhul Oy Bag ous sac nmio dt Oononcodo nou dabUn dO OOD William Marble 
TROD 6 cn 6600 GEC MODAO ONC OU DOULD OO CONIC RUC an Arthur P. Hoyt 
Gage DUR ODOIODe Dn OT SDD RT POMOC Done O ..Inez_ Plummer 
Dora Sunnyside....... ...Marjorie Dille 
Paul (a Boy Slave) Margaret Bayers 
Ws, [Eo aol A BanapHoanoeoGn Oto SUG OUnOGOOOOUADOLOCOD Luella Morey 


(HIG oon CHO ROGn LOS BOdHOU ouDbDOdOnRoDnOD ep DOOUDOUE Emma Hayner 
Act I.—A View of the Plantation Terrebonne, Louisiana. Acts 
II and IV.—The Wharf. Act III.—A Room in Mrs. Peyton’s House. 
Act V.—Scene 1—Negroes’ Quarters on the Plantation. 2—Cane- 
Break Bayou. 
Directed by Frank Hatch. 


The pathetic story of Zoe, the octoroon, and her love for 
George Peyton, sacrificed in the cause of race standards and a 
better understanding of the slavery issue. 
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YOUNG ALEXANDER 
(7 performances) 


A play in three acts by Hardwick Nevin. Produced at the 
Biltmore Theatre, New York, March 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ATISEOULO. 6s 5 cases cols stale weeigitein es ear ize © wafers ejaiite lel suas A. E. Anson 
WPATMOTIG Hi.5 ce oi & acne eal thin Coren OM Oae's ln Slee sl erate Edward Donnelly 
BoC Re OCA rine AR ROOM COUNT. Tike Doan Borup 
A vistandGa. 5 4. Was Dacha sere e eis oc de clet sve bivenins & A. E. Anson 
ACC OUsbe Satin. 5 a: tin seis oiee els Owns peal eseteonis ss isos nepal Os atane Gladys Lloyd 
inether Comrtesaiinecere ceceticee cc vie cljsres eipreisis aie iare oon Cleo Coil 
Alexanders), bs frida tite ceiges SON MERU «Peale ewles Henry Hull 
ML HOTTAKE LOS ain ’s\ 010 ia:41 ic. erele Gini %)> 419.8), 10:4 ...Bernard Thornton 
Plots. f iets akg teeta wie Rahs keels te POMS Eis Seo Wal aetate Peter Parke 
migtivas dscgh 47> ‘ «-Jessie Royce Landis 
PISe err Ue eye tiie ceaeie smears ovals ciela'nit 8\elg wieravarsiere’e slate Charles Dalton 
Persiar (Captaiis sige. «teieies = skids Soe Francis Moran, Don Goss 
IRN othe Greek \B Oy 2-a.0o siaalas sete. desis alae deeigl sf -Ben Starkie 
. . illiam Wallac 
MACEGOMIANYOOLGIOT Ss cates cit ds 5 520.4 espn Ope James B. Devereaux 
PIDICHTICES co cu vie c.6 alee ete piele wis «rated tdi cistercie|s es ’eieleteiece Edward Rigby 
MSOCTES erercs Sn inie aie cine Pai riciotec eitisis & Emrrisieurls aigteaton Lawrence Zavell 
SHAVES eice Mitoune cle cidie x emeieiiele dense emmanuel ds A. McWaith, Henry Davis 
Persiate Soldier cis .i5.2%s sul ke pe Betas Bran bag Woah aks are) cis sei ol: Arthur West 


Acts I, IL and III.—In the Camps of Alexander and Darius on 
the Banks of a River in Persia. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 

Alexander of Macedon is 22 and convinced that he is a god. 
As a god he decides to forswear the intimate friendships of the 
fair sex. He also would like to force his armies to take a similar 
oath of chastity. The men are disinclined to approve Alexander’s 
decision. His generals and his friend, Aristandos, both urge him 
to modify his decree. Meeting Darius of Persia and defeating 
him Alexander also meets Mrs. Darius, disguised as a Greek 
soldier, in the enemy camp. That night he dreams that Mrs. 
Darius, who has dropped her disguise, is Helen of Troy. Tem- 
porarily Alexander becomes a human of humans. Next morning 
he returns to his battles, and even Aristandos, who turns out to 
be Aristotle, is unable to change his thought. 


BUCKAROO 
(9 performances) 
A melodramatic comedy in three acts by A. W. and E. L. 


Barker and Charles Beahan. Produced by Hamilton MacFad- 
den, at the Erlanger Theatre, New York, March 16, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


sia to Sale Patek stdietete cuclete eee e. afete Dell Cleveland 

Ys aks totayeette heise avec) #1akeve:  wkause mieielvenre tee Lois Shore 

Harold Moffatt 

Shorty Scott (Ocmulgee, Oklahoma)................2- Fred Miller 
Homer, Creed. (ismay;y Montana)... sw se 006 cise ccoterelcere William Lowe 
Ben! Bishop’ (Swan/ River; Canada)... 00. Slt eee eae Edward Allen 
Dotwbarley wCKarlland. | Ariz oma) ic.c/scio/en, olerssam vishereioreveryets Ruth Holden 
Goldie Burns (Bar C Ranch, Texas).............00. Eileen Douglas 
Sam Sundown (Mexico City, Mexico)..........+. «»..-Augie Gomez 
Derby Dan (Chugwater, Texas)...........ece0. ++«.-eSlim Cavanaugh 
Pecos Kid (Indian Hill, Wyoming).............. --.J. S. Boatsman 
ee Irwin (Cowbell Canyon, Udaho)). i... «cee esice Nydia Westman 
Maxine s Madison vec eticates arctan tree con ahaisureae hes Ruth Easton 
AVViTCeypepsetererne Sie crane cteter eta crare tiie oreteboy ele ots) b <ar-auars Grae cbisteaks Frank Henry 
Colonel Johns (Director of Rodeo)..........-see0. William Balfour 
DollyeShukas'ycevciaceon otek ec tars take oa evarerae Mary Alice Collins 
Stray Murfee (Cowbell Canyon, Idaho).............+.-- James Bell 
PMrnegtines Boswell sem cas. csctselstsrtieias calc clave. cieve ie etaleve les Peggy Boland 
MadgerDuyal oii cx kicde eel rth ieeiias sins es cele Frances Halliday 
GU riers sisronevene co ake tie tis oie Soveiseie era dudiele.s @ nieieieiee'e eWete Paul Nugent 
Bennyr Mortis. pon. eciesieics ROC 0 SUro-b SCO EITC SE Clyde Dilson 
SWALTECEY we weicls daysiert av sie stele ele Byaravel Picts heise aitete celete Morris Ankrum 
Rita Arnaldo (Taos, New, Mexico)\o.. «sc cicces goinceccie Violet Dunn 
Eva Bishop (Swan River, Canada)...... SE Sd Ae hee Bobby Allen 
Knitel Phrower's Partners. sic cicraceievs sreidew leis o/s iehsie Ethel McConnell 
Mm KeLSbSIL Ss u.s cisreve vain) s\s\sieis w) sidielarareisie e.cfe tiers sae dae ophetale Bert Wilcox 
Chicks Hannan: scsiaei ce eictcitlon eetehu anwisins© >< phase +eeee-By Himself 


Other Cowboys and Cowgirls, Spectators, etc. ; : 
Acts I, II and I1I.—Under the Stadium at Soldier Field, Grant 


Park, Chicago. 
Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 


Lee Irwin, cowgirl, is determined to protect Stray Murfee, a 
champion broncho buster but otherwise a dull-witted youth of 
the cow country, when Maxine Madison, one of the Chicago girls, 
tries to gyp him at the rodeo. Stray doesn’t much want to be 
protected until after Benny Morris, Maxine’s friend, shoots him 
in the arm. Then he tries to ride, faints and is happy in Lee’s 
arms. 


LADY FROM THE SEA 
(24 performances) 


A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by the Actors’ 
Theatre, Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New York, March 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


WoctotaW angel iq <i « ~sfarsiei<imeseieuale vidisieinieeidiety kisisiela/a'= Edward Fielding 
Ellida Wangel. mere Ries seis loleretel nereiers (es Blanche Yurka 
Bolette.... . 6 .Linda Watkins 


‘Florida Friebus 


duldacea:. 

Arnholm...... -.-Dallas Anderson 
yn gstrand . «(16 «<0 -Walter Speakman 
Ballestedtes ve. cece se Bhioaod Cate John Daly Murphy 
A sSitrartmete ssn are ciernelel cts once ey: of) oiebola ein) -’ajcla edelB\ elafeteife’s G. Pat Collins 


Act I.—Dr. Wangel’s Garden. Act II.—Lookout Point. Acts 
III and 1V.—A Remote Corner of Dr. Wangel’s Garden. 
Staged by Cecil Clovelly. 
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Ellida Wangel, daughter of a lighthouse keeper, marries Dr. 
Wangel and moves far up the fjord. The call of the sea is still 
upon her and a memory of meeting a Stranger who announced 
her wedding to him when he took a ring from her finger, placed 
it on a keyring with one of his own and threw them both into 
the sea, is an obscession she cannot clear from her mind. The 
Stranger returns to claim her, Dr. Wangel releases her from all 
her obligations toward him and the possession of her freedom 
clears Ellida’s mind. 


A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH 
(30 performances) 
A play with music in three acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Produced by the Jitney players, at the Cherry Lane Theatre, 
New York, March 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


TOW AE ASHION tees s.o eae Vala are cove ei vin’ oie love soiblaiatehe arotaraere William Lovejoy 
DIOCY wrote plervtatsteerey apaul> tials a me eye wrod dteremiststate eiatete ¢ ee cee Rennick 
E ushne eney 
Daektensnted Own le yicw nas viele’ ialelesiwieine cuiste:< 6 { Ralph W. Shattuck 
Eotdvl Opp gtonh as.<t ac Bialectins ie he icisie winnie wields eee David Elliott 
ARMVEL Ole tcc cctare s elevatete sislelehe sists oistatomis eteletereete as Ferris Hartman 
Men dlegay .ccsocts- cis <tarcnls sipie isis tleletst everest tataimerete «fete Robert R. Parsons 
Mrs. MCAT Gols 7 cor au are sin ool eth nls scene ion eiste eres reaiehcta ter telat Julia Parlow 
Mids COUDICE Ts «\a0'ecelalesite o's lolol winere/o vetoes cisterns Elizabeth Zachary 
FO VEIERS 5: 6% totals: Ste Meio aadiciats Wale @ ortisvers Uehe eas ini olake talaiohete Harrison Dowd 
EAIMANUA Weiaine sipicjs Sstiswiarstera lets chee tern storelarelete eretetsvcterereye Frances Simpson 
Berinthian. coe seiteat aes hies Seeds see eee Alice B. Keating 
LODE: ante. ola slr eoe Saya. ele sioveldl oe eyelets Wielereiaderscere a aisleiereteeeve rs Ferris Hartman 
Sit: ‘Tunbelly: Climisy ix.cc<is.c sicwiele so cie atetelstse niclete ow Robert R. Parsons 
SECVANLES, n cicveie een sre (Oi, seis ol yeiaupun nibs nel erate icteiene on Siete iete Ferris Hartman 
Wisse Eloy ders sacle cine! s,s iviciociesistois.clereisinioteieteisie wieieie tte Gene Magnus 
IN PSC. ce aich.'sis tails Peete em ts aie» Gio einem eead Elizabeth Zachary 


Acts I, II and III.—Scarborough and Its Neighborhood. 
Staged by Bushnell Cheney. 


An early play by Richard Brinsley Sheridan retailing an ad- 
venture of the fashionables of the day. 


* JOURNEY’S END 
(99 performances) 
A play in three acts by R. C. Sherriff. Produced by Gilbert 


Miller (by arrangement with Maurice Browne) at the Henry 
Miller Theatre, New York, March 22, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Captain FLAG Y: cepepeyenalotaves eielovetetotrcincs cis: cvatcra si siatere Grane ae Evelyn Roberts 
Lieut. OSDOLNC sree nara cls rete TREE eels ctomtiotave.t Leon Quartermaine 
Private MASON: Werajioistotersistielefeteisve-a soi otevsrein ciseiele ware Seiten Victor Stanley 
2nd Lieut. Raleigintcreraverote tater ateverava are en ee citate aioe Oe Derek Williams 
Captain Stanhopeisstereisleitavctersies acts pile ne ateteln net Colin Keith Johnson 
2nd meacutye UrOttereasistcs meminsiAd Sonics hace bv cine ane Henry Wenman 
And sient, Hibbertan conte wins: see cccvatorers. Seis ona eae aioe Jack Hawkins 
CompanyeSerzeante Major see eels enacts nes Sidney Seaward 
EBheuColoneltey anyerem seas eiie aioe Raa Set ee hoes Eric Stanley 
Germangsoldietinn tyes ma otitis baie a cea tala deen ner 


Acts I, II and III.—Dugout in the British Trench Before St. 
Quentin, March, 1918. 
Staged by James Whale. 


See page 54. 


THE DRAGON 
(5 performances) 


A play in three acts by Lady Gregory. Produced by the Jitney 
Players, at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New York, March 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Tired Dall Glic tre scare s/s ate. cye.c, sieve levees’ esa wisverois 6.0) of0\ s efale-a/s.e.4 Jack Rennick 
ANS Morte Gha5s codauom aac GoD ONO Bed OUD oUaOOaoo Gao Harrisen Dowd 
TUWIOM OREN geen oonle oUCSnoUn nO dOCUNN EAU DOOD ros Alice B. Keating 
EE He mEsITICESS A NiMala ciate leVolotelel cistore el sfalelese) alcloicrsieler=leceur?= Frances Simpson 
FETE RINGER SEre chee erclerelorercierelarctalclol tet clelevtleiele elsiele «\elenerave Elizabeth Zachary 
GAT Cee e tan spot a lareieiete s cheapeAoiniodataiere oes cleloia) clet<oie\clerey ners Ferris Hartman 
Mheserince Of them\larshes(s rc. cciselsieiele cts isis se co's) aieierelel aie David Elliott 
Two Aunts of the Prince of the Marshes........ { Fale BEiltins 
Pista athe AStrOlog eb iols<)sjsjels)oreieloto.eisie/ 9101 clea, 056 { Bask Ws eet ck 
Mansy King Of SOLCHA. cies cc vicivicls cle clisiele slewiris ele William Lovejoy 
Trail optetiiateretetals ote eloleletolelolvieiesciats ciateleieletelelereis\wievelelevel= Robert R. Parsong 
dite IBEVea A Godeanoodoobebionodoundegucdoncomnudebs Fado — 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room in the King’s House at Burren. 
Staged by David Elliott. 

There is a fear that the Princess will indeed be eaten by the 
Dragon on a certain birth anniversary unless the King and 
Queen can manage to marry her off meantime. The Dragon 
doesn’t care particularly for married girls. The King, in some 
desperation, seeks to speed the market by offering to give his 
daughter to the first man who enters the palace. This one turns 
out to be a cook looking for a job. The King tries to back out 
of his bargain, but the cook also turns out to be a Prince in dis- 
guise, so that’s all right. 
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SECURITY 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by Esme Wynne-Tyson. Produced by 


Lee Shubert, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, March 
28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
dase’ Maplesonia ar. sc. oarstare sisieceipiinie nie'e:sve « Sihtaisleln oem Margaret Anglin 


Talith Chattreg i acca cite a aticis. ecets)oiele cine ove ieinimieuian’ Marjorie Gateson 
Deeltay a eos xorg aia) s/s ponece.cre eietewe sloreiwiel ee der o'eis: sme 916 wipsetere Florence Wessels 
LACOY i: dss inrnre a dye’ rotate ceigvevs, slate viele bee, -x'eve clecshetee oe Eva Leonard Boyne 
OW eh laan demic tow hale nitvetre elise vk vise cle sie ce ei alays sete Howard Benton 
Boda. Magi lesarisins «cccieectaemare taste ale! suet shale, Matautietfors) clasetncie Irene Brown 
ROngIe INOWLOEH, ciceeveciely Weinbioe eee eo steitiels Sons smisisiars Reginald Mason 
PE GGATITIE 5c o's sviasb 09 bb's eeakabD aera Gus: aleis' cua ‘acainiaus ajee e'wieie rele Anita Kerry 
George -Merrall 205 sic 0 Wetted fete code oitted ick eres) oye Robert Harrigan 
aries Maplesorissibt ais .cleisisja's <0 to srelsip ots steve eivie ele sioner Thurston Hall 
Ait s gee ener ie. oe ee Pee Oe MMT CLT Hope Drown 
Sir Datel Marchantacesatre ss cs te + oe tiie o Pale o erers Charles Millward 


Acts I, II and III.—Jane Mapleson’s Sitting Room, Regent’s 
Park, London. 
Staged by Stanley Logan. 

Jane Mapleson has known for years that James, her husband, 
is a liar and a cheat so far as other women are concerned, but 
she accepts the security of the lie for her children’s sake. When 
James seduces his stenographer and scandal threatens, Jane not 
only refuses to believe but also helps James lie himself out of a 
coroner’s inquest when the stenographer kills herself. When 
James confesses the truth to her, however, Jane can no longer go 
on pretending and threatens to leave him. James kills himself 
and shortly after Jane agrees to marry another man against her 
will merely to guarantee her son-in-law’s security in the diplo- 
matic service. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 
(16 performances) 
A play in four acts by Stephen Phillips. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, at the Forrest Theatre, 
New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


(Sig Gani CS «jan cones pihete BA k adehtcs eo ede anisialeda eta ee Guy Standing 
Pranveslas Sece te coc c ee ds CeCe ae totes cee e Eee ne Jane Cowl 
Palos sisal © 8 on els OO ARe es malts nie te sch as ae Philip Merivale 
DUCT OZIB nice was ete are ae aeaien eS OR ee Tee Katherine Emmet 


ING «sien: 0:5; ah Sidics dal ona hae SRE sie: an RIN nn ee NS Joyce Carey 
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Castangar xem vewr as ae arid sep iiniesradis < 08% sera os. ee Helen Wilson 
Gatlojrccrecciteen starrerencottsceretn eran a settee a me eee Ben Lackland 
TAT ere lay aperevchepedousiststcuete tsietecePelabarh es oan ccs bs ioc tibet Jessie Ralph 
LIRTTSO)n,. ooo Ga BUDmOmebe Boonen ea aie AnnIng RAR aia cae Lewis Martin 
UVDisircaliay sietgtoravn crate o's austere oie torace: crates deve eb acelsie heterww ieee Virginia Norton 
SGU SCAM Up tereratorstare Steves cleteverelsecel<is aisiersia ove wicteyeiete eomaveene George Graves 
Bingt Soldier eas acecaris seth aaise ) Abi: hands Coburn Goodwin 
SECON eS Oldiermmm Merten rate tie en eran cen ee Franc C. Strang 
AMtst eb casan ty Ginl pais earn cctsicer acu stese ns cea dalek (cbse ieee Maren Evensen 
mecond yPeasant= Girl < Btacetententctett sores cz-ecls Ss. <croepniele Helen Wilson 
UNITS CE DE Gare c, «taper cre taaveicinileiSeaueve« tagstoreteieheievd ot erste taco stateless D. M. Bishop 
COBRBIO\6 Gcocque DonUnH ono nIU hod SUOO BAC OonDAnGdEe Hale Norcross 
Lisieteen. detects dldsieniaders casas dine trate ane strane Robert Lowe 
NEA op OTR OD Gx RAIMI > RRL CER ict an ae William Randall 

SSSA Poleraratotels oielotslaiolotetels che tetelelsieisie ele): Reise enters oleae © Maren Evensen 
IZ oo 6c co paar ono anos bass dasponGOnEacomal Lionel Hogarth 
IPSUM COUTiet a eerie acre ietarerecsTersh tite ie ciaveraya at c¥e Pa oT anes Lewis Martin 
COMM G BC OMT ISL ers,c ctarctecot cocci tetareiiel oion sictans ccsiav tele salate ote oes George Graves 
IVS GSE rim erotic sere percve sera of costes neva TeretoneuaNes gu gt sbees isla) dSocaca vate vadane Coburn Goodwin 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—In and Near the Malatesta Castle in 
13th Century Italy. 
Staged by Miss Cowl. 


The Stephen Phillips version of the “Francesca di Rimini” 
legend, first shown in America by Laurence Irving in 1906. 


MAN’S ESTATE 
(48 performances) 


A play in three acts by Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar. 
Produced by The Theatre Guild, at the Biltmore Theatre, New 
York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Joseph iyordan 2. .25\a sick oss eh 6 aitas eree.8 ete Toto Coss Edward Favor 
Viti eertripme sae | OL athe Pisce, eferets creiss cis ae etsievsi ae wis stspeieesiaye ss Dudley Digges 
CAeoline Mordam.. Ms... cjowe icsice aowtle ae a eeters srartvetes Florence Gerould 
Minnie: -Jotdatiepivmpecrrsastecs sic pie sts steir > a eete spas Elizabeth Patterson 
Met irye Won Caitit re otanevensveahe o1ecay lets ietcre/aiore/¢(s\a\sie}s: aie ialelersieys"ors Earle Larimore 
Eyal vans etic esrersarateterstararelni cle fovstelet ania clelstsieisiere sierereravere Armina Marshall 
LD eae E At ae OT LeM ateyelecet evel ef eters atsistst alate) eee! ofa) act's eter aierenete Edward Pawley 
SGRRIGy RING aoe ae Ron Son JO UCR OAT TOO ar RA OQUn SOS Margalo Gillmore 
Rev. rae Mitistace, F Otte. tutes: ales ajalesieraisiticwisiel«|s!eia)ele/s/e Louis Veda 
(Clishichin <Crewannon porcweb ono One vidicnc coud oMosmnaone Maria Ziccardi 


Act I.—Terrace and Lawn of the Jordan Home. Acts II and 
III.—Living Room in the Jordan Home. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 

Jerry Jordan and Sesaly Blaine love each other. Jerry, having 
won a scholarship in college, is eager to pursue his career as an 
architect. Father Jordan thinks Jerry ought to go to work. 
Jerry and Sesaly succumb to their love and the lure of the 
moon, but although Sesaly, as a result, expects a baby she is 
eager that Jerry should not be hampered by responsibilities and 
therefore declares their marriage non-effective until her hus- 
band has embraced his career. Jerry weakens and accepts a job 
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in a hardware store. For the moment he had rather be a husband 
than an architect. 


MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH 
(72 performances) 
A farcical comedy in three acts by Harry James Smith. Pro- 
duced by George C. Tyler, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, 
April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


(PEStiy NG WAON c/n ain. c's/eipsa Sininisie/sjoso Urs aie vis/e sin le auelate atetetels Fuller Mellish 
WA ISS Ra WSL) ctclats aretcvel nie eeatalatpic/ersie si axa oxoisiaie sisfale erate Jennie A. Eustace 
Geottrey MRawsot-suisvesciaisisis ste veis:s yceloysieietavetelereieseterne Edmund George 
Anthony Raw eorss «sce ad om. slain bye loin cleu mi eone marae es John Anthony 
DLEPNOM LAA VILG s eperois are iereratee is ayo!ops ches str is esis ip eialss sis ence William Lorenz 
MESH ALea Vite ssi sitiitomanel ORR clot « solo torre aw clore creep te Oe Valerie Valaire 
SEERA WallOw cic nisin ats ie teswicipioinicle sl isioisleiaisiarshe 'o) sopove lw eiale ities Sidney Toler 
UGE COp Orn AICO Ce Oe OC Oe MELO An AAO TAS AOREe Dallas Welford 
Mpa cae alle cer fevgc at yainie a Gis. ciniaieass\ cisternae leis mien ree Stella Mayhew 
Mra, Buninstead-Leigh sr6.a seus alec «ti aleutelaeinisin sie. sciererets Mrs. Fiske 
VS OLCEL DIG OAS degre, orca rece ie eas 6 arniare a aie le eine wlareneieie Wied Eleanor Griffith 
IN Grid og cigrerras cassah ete velovs abaya ntataralntetary ietetietetetete BiNLS «win he % Doris Freeman 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in Mrs. Rawson’s Long Island 
Country House. 
Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 

Della Sales, daughter of old Jim Sales, herb doctor, is so- 
cially ambitious. After her father’s death she takes her mother 
and sister to Europe, changes her name to De Salle and returns to 
conquer the snobs of Long Island. Peter Swallow, her Iowa 
sweetheart, would expose her but Della talks him down. Then 
the younger sister tells the truth, annexes a socially important 
younger son and Della is for the time nonplussed. 


MUSIC IN MAY 
(80 performances) 


A musical play in three acts, book by Fanny Todd Mitchell; 
adapted from the original by Heinz Merley and Kurt Breuer; 
music by Emile Berte and Maury Rubens; lyrics by J. Kiern 
Brennan. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the Casino 
Theatre, New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Hans ah Wa wp ele e'sid n'ai aiken Sd e-slein'e olaie alee pipteata iets tate erate Joseph Toner 
Vitals divine saelspewreelesnitle cick oe olae s cae mene e RE Gertrude Lang 
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KarlVion: Dornsrs siemctee car a olotayateioxcte Sie bieteve Pevels oh toieyers Greek Evans 
Popkinrcan tect eaiwsro eae wie eeeic t Nosisreine Relates Charles Lawrence 
LLOTIZ Dee raretoCrerenere Ore here were aval iar atanela Gigiacar's sss diauetanekelaaie Oe Marie Dayne 
MRAUSENDACH ceieve eve alelciaverersretere eee orecare meee neta vals wie dapie Seals Solly Ward 
Barone Metternich cise sates erve'usleieas. nie eveyone Giotete Joseph Lertora 
Princes Stephan ss certaesisettemet orn cee svako a ecocetereateta Bartlett Simmons 
Comtesse Olga... e904 Os dod OULD OnoEUeo GOO OSOdoE Gladys Baxter 
LASa acre ier icles mearcves elena oe esiete otc wlaaleeiee o MNO Os Edith Scott 
TAGS ern OCG ARITI BOC TD DRE CE OE Tos George Offerman, Jr. 
1 Ge AG OS GOO OGD Bie SEE Ren Charles Chesney 
I Bisel deornaaotiac DADO Oe DONO ORO mUo amo nor aoc Francis Lyman 
Kuhmelenr asic screen eee arehat eta eae ee ee eons James Norris 
PAP iN Zed eterotale clelsists ote crete telelsiotonsie nsiciis sve) onakejese eavareloalle Peter Petraitis 
Butler sterectla ci detec, were retctaeirenere s\eravsidiniere genase Earl Plummer 
(OCR Is leon GUO Od OROMOe ob. conned UobO GR eadD nae patoe Francis Lyman 
ORGErBactecrsen cia ceee i tceee es Charles Chesney, Francis Lyman 

James Norris, Peter Petraitis 
Officer Serrcterisieicis sicisle errata tneveicicais sere celebeaicn Frazer McMahon 
Lintchy:; sica.0« aie osete lore cialotetch eae teetotalsstncleienrn, olereree sreiaie ett Julia Lane 
Hootmenwines cee sce Messrs. Plummer, Spiro, Hertel and St. John 


Act I—A Garden. Act II—A Drinking Place. Act III.—A 
Garden and a Studio. 
Staged by Lou Morton and Stanley Logan. 

Vita, village belle, is undecided between two suitors when 
Prince Stephan appears. Vita and Stephan fall desperately in 
love but the Prince is ordered home. He finds a way in the 
last act, however, to make Vita a baroness and marry her. 


APPEARANCES 
(24 performances) 
A comedy-drama with prologue, epilogue and three acts by 
Garland Anderson. Produced by C. Mischell Picard, at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Pranic) Phompcossn1. i. oi sieisis/< bas cisie 28 6. o.s/oicie sicleie's Norvell Thompson 
Gate Sandersonetsis ect crealstaeteseereee ct DOMOU OC OUOOLOL James LaCurto 
Mn Sie OM DSOM se sicla'alesiniaterstitele elslasela’ stave) sale¥e) scl eters Donna_ Pasdeloup 
itweul’ ISNT neon GUdO OO U6 Cond D OS OUGUOCOO. OOO pOaG Lee Millar 
Elsie Benton..... Sdedls clbgiut Uo oUCb aan adcenpOUpaR Verna A. Felton 
TOUISE ML MOLITE OM seta! fe teleiecictele ava teraharslsie sieloiatele stois's dye) ei Martina Martin 
Pudge) Dhornton’s sco cls slate die cic cle sieis sre:e7sis = 6 0100 alsieleie'is Thaddeus Gray 
MOTUS HOMES f15 aieielareisiniciavelelo atelatereleiarelarsielele io istoustelsrerealerers Doe Doe Green 
epee STL OLG Nc pisree ccis sicre nise cis otis cis obra sistelcusiseislore siciekeye Sally Rutter 
NaC LemNV/1L SO ticteletetelalcie ic! sislele eiele stelele's wierclals\e(eiesse.e ++.---Rupert LaBelle 
Police: ORIEL <5 «) o1ej2y0 sioie cselle © wlsioveleiesie.» s\si0' oj pisiareta Delmar Nightingale 
Pudge Robinson. 02.056 ccc cecncsserecvscecsenes Robert W. Smiley 
@leriemge Cost ste divceels costar brokorabe otic cverere. o'e)\sidlavoreusione.e .»-Jerome Wise 
Court, Stenographers osc cc eee one v es cisiveiteioowesis ...Hazel Gray 
Gerald) Saunderseti.d. occ acs ase cecwce 35 Bone perooce Stanley Ruhland 
FELir ative MI AtHe ws osicie tc clasertislordle wisjelare sia:0 si syolejaxexehel ecvere/eisyolaie Harry Davis 
VATE orate ele shatels) cisle cle clelelsiatsielere elsieheteisials everele aisie/ oleic Willie Meehan 
ASAP ANGLE WS ale 61056) aie aiele elaishajoicle opisie de ale SOOO OCH OOrE Harry Bond 


James LaCurto 


Prolopttessiriacssissies ocieicis slo viclecieisisnelnasuecsaany eLnaddeus. Gray, 
goes } iad W. Smiley 
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Prologue and Acts I and III.—Lobby of Hotel Shasta, San Fran- 
cisco. Act II.—A Court Room. 
Staged by Lee Miller. 


“Best Plays, 1925-26.” 


UNDER THE GASLIGHT 
(23 performances) 
A play in five acts by Augustin Daly. Produced by Larry Fay 
and Alex Yokel, at the Fay’s Bowery Theatre, New York, April 
2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


R&y -PEAHOLG ste on. Gere th anivts « nee ree ee sicicle.s ete seratetes James Meighan 
REIL ROM asta gels sigcaradete tel > eu cuss ew epsuy e o\o.anebe me, scevkuels John Ferguson 
MOV ROSIN Cowen eg Ret eiRh dh viele e+ arelun cso oLace Gtomiaat sh om iste Earl Mitchell 
de Demilt.. Piscidh « Les <> ccasisate laleeia kh ae > ae peein ob J. Martiny 
Wit Clinaic, <. tavalalacsetnrs Sic skuc avacdied © as Manet waves atecd tev eset W. Richardson 
PUSHCE EEO W UNS sete snete ss bret ook ete ee ea eles eee cate ete Mee H. Bledsoe 
ASOUNEEHOL SS PUBLES s o.ccs is sates) «nrec alets ip eicivs4 © rele eiavore ss Norman Stewart 
Peer das Woes retarh wre tetova treneliotetare tee gues oie 6 eet a boule tora Robert Griffith 
Peanuts..... ..J. Donohue 
Tatil yw HiGen fas ereicre.3 a0): aa pskacoratatis Bio iwip ales ie aio) ove (a weve ba/ote J. Worden 
SALI cone suivescla-e 6) 0\s'e) aye\evs 0 i WE te Te Rotem ae ir aioe chaiens ei sve) ereieratave Eddie Mann 
WRAL ERAT an Dettavsre olepahd Sucre’ sWisen sve sabe sie eierepere aiemetastCe = settle John Burkell 
Ee: SEL SCAU s o.6:0.0 ois at SRI ULE Meter chase s/s oa\a.d sors S. Mansfield 
Pobicemat O99... s sis-creve oselerstaraustons nite Rialeig’e the tee toners bolt ele a eterere J. Rogers 
NEA ES ea ova ows aus 10. alate aus voissoisiote: giswett s rereke tele oretesetins ierecoin tase H. Perkins 
Petem Wich. tafite - ssl dettes'es + Ms Ses peie's.« ats pak « Hhateeie oe A. Wilson 
PRE IGT AU RNAI. ws sto atcualeielene cievolereitiois side" Pacis astarets-s, are William Corbett 
Tiatusad sR r anthems «cards « had «alder Rien ied © steve: wieh Helene Dumas 
Pearl Cortlandt: 2.25 Pps:de we. as sdeloawSiiic te soe aba oe: Vera Loday 
Peachblossomis-wc's-ceve si clsheate celsceme s ce teurete slvlcte fe Ella F. Houghton 
MOIS J ILGAG: 3 roy nroks locesis, ore Witee wre evsteie iach th nieis wie Ris ee mieten ene Lizzie McCall 
MT ssi Vall DAM ocisc s Biate 6 v's s sale tte Oe scleretoears osteitis Lois Ross 
Sue PB Te aia Fais hoc ctarern ales tie icin: ove loi tielavars slesale eielelers st eee Mabel Kern 
Sed eaie I ee cos Si siea sect takes bose ant aesos ieee Sarah Carey 


Act I.—Scene 1—Home of the Cortlandts’ on the Avenue. 2— 
The Hat Room of the Tuesday Sociable. 3—Delmonico’s Ball 
Room. Act II.—Basement in Rivington Street. Act III.—Scene 
1—Tombs Police Court. 2—Exterior of the Tombs. 3—The Piers 
of the City. Act 1V.—Scene 1—Villa at Long Branch. 2—Hedge 
near Shrewsbury Station. 3—Station Shed by are ses Bend! 
Act V.—Pearl’s Boudoir at Long Branch. 

Staged by Mr. Frank Hatch. 


Laura Cortlandt, a belle of society, is in love with Ray Traf- 
ford, “a New York blood.” Before they can marry Laura’s past 
arises to smite her in the person of Byke, her foster father and 
a frightful villain. Laura is the deserted daughter of rich and 
idle parents, but before she can prove it she suffers many hard- 
ships and a ducking in the river. 
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HE WALKED IN HER SLEEP 
(21 performances) 
A farce comedy in three acts by Norman Cannon. Produced 
by Superb Plays Corporation, at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IML Atle ier cra ysusie) cia larstaiereteteteisUaiorstateiare eiaierelers sra\cis tates slaveve Margaret Paige 
Andrew? sLanmkerss.. sale cti tere eloeie ail Citak «dit Sa sve cre nels Ralph Roberts 
Henrictbaganlkerseren sctessctetere terials cvelcvetetacierelsrs eistecs Beatrice Nichols 
uner Rankers jase mecca netae ole euetnnefere ove Gass elerslere Qiaielalaie Clare Stratton 
pLec ery DCA COM psela ea. ot cede sites, « eialeva sive! S'e.0i alo ape Sis Antony Stanford 
Robert Donovarn ac. scene cites cists s eiciscs es eens Reed Brown, Jr. 


Acts I and II.—Living Room of the Tankers. Act III.—Scene 
1—The Tankers’ Bedroom. 2—Living Room. 

Andrew Tankers, being advised that if he will give his wife 
some cause for suspicion he will succeed in diverting her mind 
from a certain person in whom he suspects she is interested, 
seeks to disappear from one twin bed while Mrs. Tankers is 
asleep in another alongside. He makes the excursion success- 
fully and then learns his suspicions were groundless. 


* BIRD IN HAND 
(84 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Drinkwater. Produced by 
Lee Shubert, at the Booth Theatre, New York, April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Monn wmeetHear A558 Fe s.a8 trae ae har eaitie eeledusoeaetees Jill Esmond Moore 
Witce  Greeiieds te Cats Mae ee eee ates Tee eS Tee e SLES e ae Amy Veness 
homage Greenled s Pie oescat ce etre eae ae fas jeden Herbert Lomas 
Mera LAT WOOU st yetetot te the lols olele Sra Tato tortor salah ate Charles Hickman 
EME PAT AIIEL 0c .cpercpetestetcre rater soltterate eieteroicicdserier span cies *...I[vor Barnard 
Cyr Beverley sey cat o cies set ete « tiles ote aren heer Charles Maunsell 
eM DLOSe’ “GrOd. Op litany anc Cos savas oleve ereyevere/erel ene sisiake's) oie, vier Frank Petley 
i RODELL ATT WOUG eruerelsrertecalealeieteratein enietetarotstereteke aN Roddy Hughes 


Acts I and III.—The Bar Parlor. Act I1.—Beverley’s Bedroom. 
Staged by John Drinkwater. 

Thomas Greenleaf, at seventy-five, is the last Greenleaf to 
carry on the Bird in Hand Inn after three hundred years. His 
daughter, Joan, at twenty, takes to walking and riding out with 
Gerald Arnwood, the son of the squire. Thomas believes firmly 
that when a young man of station steps out of his class to be 
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nice to a girl socially his inferior he does so for no good purpose. 
Joan, being modern, considers her father’s attitude ridiculous. 
One night her father chases Joan home and the inn is aroused. 
Three guests agree to sit in the family conference and help the 
old man solve his problem. In the end the squire himself asks 
Joan to marry Gerald. 


MYSTERY SQUARE 
(44 performances) 


A play in prologue and three acts by Hugh A. Anderson and 
George Bamman (by arrangement with Constance Collier), based 
on Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Suicide Club” and “The Rajah’s 
Diamond.” Produced by Murray Phillips, at the Longacre The- 
atre, New York, April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Prince ME IOLIZE! Tale eceia sis eimiaee ls a ieiwiels s acoleveteieiataieteletete vieieters Gavin Muir 
Golonel: Geraldimer ic. scivisssis cf sasiacterc estes elem ane eic cin Thomas Holding 
Newsboy iercis csi aavvviese Flees e wiswle ctelelee- pioinrels.c Sele cee iets Eddie Edwards 
Spartina Gentle aterk sveioiein'o re. efovetacelerelaieis sinieletwvalerietayets eieveiats Knox Herold 
ast Young) Vadys cm sams cosisie ores avers eisieajeraiore oes Winifred Carter 
Walter es clit Gisimacieiists vintoleie late terete aataiers efeiars oir pies Kenneth Lawton 
Carolyn: Vandeleur:.t2)fcp ac .clvisrersis cle aie steteia wi oieietole alsin ee Marie Adels. 
Eileen: O'Shea cue vcc.s wdc e ow ote wieduals cealvieeers Daphne Warren Wilson 
Dore ONOek. Fas «reve o's avs 'sheBe oust oivtobe asus we leverecaue/ ekalprasensl a eras John Ivancovich 
AT Tyre Vinr n:sieictalotereperereceimie evorote siete iets laterelevebave stains ee Frank Hearn 
BOT ctorleeie een eis cisieiapere ioe cre bintelene oie cue arate ines rate John Brewster 
Roland pLen Dy: ziis.< vs opis eidewlw since ee wun vie-o Re otsin ole «slows aL Robert Vivian 
Algernon: (Chivelevers src icts aete ols oi cietere nis o stele sinlovaraieloraveypie yy Kenneth Lawton 
Mey) Malthus:.faclarstetets, ocacls o6. sveurepatetere sche are eketerers acai Edgar Stehli 
Heme resident curs aes ere c's ssisle civ pclae sis reine te eee erm ete Hubert Druce 
PR EPEsa | VAIGEVAd 26%. psie, oe saialietersislols ataielatohetar e ecefe arate aeiea Patricia Otis 
Desborough Cactoiis ses se sie sos oss. 7 se Gaye ston eee Knox Herold 
Carlie Bren dragon 5 sis isidsye:e0siecr orore weusie ce ibicve.e siete earete Milton Roberts 
Madame Mendiza pels Vins aic'o.c1e siee 5 asst bee pale weiss aveletareie ae Joan Blaine 
Miss) Sorceclel 7; «ic ccsiswraies oleh cotss + 5 Se os Slee eye cn Laura Carpenter 
Mrs. SNIAINGT ua wiv cic sicirisisievaiae was eratsvelormieretateie: «ee Francelia Waterbury 
WAISA) MELO sa, cigtate.- trs-cun stesso eisig rin ieis i oe wie > elaieteinre eine Winifred Carter 


Prologue—Act I.—Scene 1—In a Hansom Cab. 2—Oyster Bar. 
Act II.—Scene 1—President’s Cabinet at Rochester House. 2— 
Drawing Room at Rochester House. Act III.—Scene 1—In a Han- 
som Cab. 2—Assembly Room of the Suicide Club. 

Staged by Murray Phillips. 

Prince Florizel and Colonel Geraldine, thrill hunters of an- 
other day, are in search of adventure when fate leads them into 
a meeting of the Suicide Club. They are elected members, 
the Prince is given the death card and his assassin appointed. 
The club is run by the three villains, Dr. Noel, Mr. Malthus and 
the President, and they are after the Rajah’s ciamond, which 
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the Prince has taken from Harry Hartley. In the end, by a nar- 
row margin, royalty’s life is saved and the villains apprehended. 


THE SEAGULL 
(31 performances) 
A play in four acts by Anton Chekov. Produced by A Co- 
operative Company, at the Comedy Theatre, New York, April 9, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Masha arvaveterstet<tast-fetetet ole ate rele sfalsichct scale aicieloisis «ie/eisveiareis Dorothy Yockel 
Semyon Semyonovitch Medvedenko..............000. Tan M. Wolfe 
Konstantin Gavrilovitch Treplev..............+eeee0> Lewis Leverett 
PyotseNikelayevitch Sorinust acameminehincs oc <cs eee E. J. Ballantine 
MENON io od one cng oIneD BOND 00000 CRE Cu Oho Pane DobON Maynard Burgess 
Nina Mihaillovna Zaretchnyjs oon. cctc os cwis sie ole ale Barbara Bulgakova 


.. Barbara Benedict 


Polina Andreyevna......... 
.Carroll Ashburn 


Yevgeny Sergeyevitch Dorn.. 
Trina Nikolayevna Arkadin... ..Dorothy Sands 
Ilya Afanasyevitch Shamraey.. . William Challee 
Boris Alexeyevitch Trigorin.. ...-Walter Abel 
Hotisemaid: .iiccies.c< Sas obaw Qeeneetaee Bate ey spalele sve taiaveverere Ruth Nelson 

Act I.—Park on Sorin’s Estate. Act II.—Lawn in Front of 
Sorin’s House. Act IJII.—Dining Room of Sorin’s House. Act 
IV.—Sitting Room in Sorin’s House. 

Staged by Leo Bulgakov. 


Irina, a popular actress, has taken her lover, Trigorin, a popu- 
lar novelist, to visit her father’s home. There Trigorin meets 
and is fascinated by Nina, loved by Ilya. Nina later follows 
Trigorin to Moscow. ‘Trigorin and Nina share experiences, 
Nina becomes a mother, her child dies, Trigorin leaves her to 
return to Irina. Nina goes back home unhappily wiser. Ilya 
kills himself. 


* JONESY 
(79 performances) 


A comedy of youth by Anne Morrison and John Peter Toohey. 
Produced by Earle Boothe, at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
April 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


LATING MAY OTES crate re icicle win taicrapekere (s:colens) slays erstelotelel stetele oid svers siete Eloise Keeler 
Ea red RIS eters cats c olareie cposeuais iobeynis lens oncateinre.< osha Nydia Westman 
Mrs. Henry Jones........-ccccccscccess Bo obo Gog Spring Byington 
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A Plumber......... 
Another Plumber... 
Henry Jones........ 
Wilbur Jones....... 


Billy Morgan.. 
Katie bab ents 
Diana Devereaux.. 
Stanley Jackson... 
Mr. Silverberg.. 


A Policeman....... 


«0 ATE PA Me. Cress eRe S costes Robert Crozier 


...-Edward Racey 
....Donald Meek 
..Raymond Guion 
atoisielane Jack Mead 
..-Kate Mayhew 
..Helen Brooks 
Rea Percy Moore 
se BLS eee Selden Bennett 


+ 6 AEMARATISAE ie 84.0 DOC saleisie es Edward Racey 


Acts I, II and III.—The Jones Living Room. 
Staged by Earle Boothe. 


Wilbur Jones, home from college on vacation, forms an attach- 
ment for Diana, the ingenue of the local stock company. His 
father and mother proceed ruthlessly in breaking up the attach- 
ment, only to discover that Diana is the niece of the town’s rich- 
est citizen and the man from whom Mr. Jones expects to get a 
job. The Joneses then try to undo what they have done and 
bring Diana and Wilbur together again. In the end Wilbur takes 
a job on the town sprinkling cart to prove his manhood and pay 


his debts. 


THE VEGETABLE 


(13 performances) 


A fantasy in three acts by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Produced by 
Lenox Hill Players, Inc., at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New York, 


April 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Jenry (rost sects sd 
Charlotte, fcctieeus 


Mr. Jones..... 
Gen. Pushing... 
Myre Hash. . 2.5. 


quase Fossile. . xe 
OLOCELVE Js) pias. verso Be 


Henatorass, ¢udvelr odie 


ee ad 


PN IC RS MOT HI ORE OI Ten The Jerome Seplow 
Staite alle isiolniWig\wioisi nis aisis <iaserejetsre wiecais tei ieteeh Eve Saxer 
Sa An Pn Oor oe ono Louis John Latzer 
ee re te Ch tr ee Fanny Shack 
Rye falesipietaia detains ate +++ Mitchell Padriac Marcus 


OE er rere Harold Smith 
wadare ae Herman Bandes 
.-Harry Jay Marks 


<Asete Stasis seb hae oes Wisleied coca David Kerman 
oip)vieialwi $i 6's Gcwigse, 6:0 elses aveveyeiarere Martin K. Altman 


David Kerman 
Harold Smith 
Syd Brenner 


} David J. Marks 


RS ROO OEE yh son Lilya Slotnikov 


Mildred P. Seplow 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Home of Jerry Frost. 
Staged by Lee Strasberg. 


Satirical fantasy in which a poor man drinks gin and dreams 


that he is president. 


His adventures in the White House con- 


vince him that he had rather be a postman. 
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* CAMEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
(72 performances) 
A play in three acts by Frantisek Langer, adapted by Philip 
Moeller. Produced by The Theatre Guild, Inc., at the Martin 
Beck Theatre, New York, April 15, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Neri b Destar ht veer ee teil seta s secoksin« Serewi: «:oatveln he elpiaets Henry Travers 
INLETS S PEGE ets lerctane aieto eters alovatp nthe aie. die bis Sisie alee: «.a'e oie oka Helen Westley 
SEP ESlae A. « treloccd silts octet we eitereeeas aa dbc eee Miriam Hopkins 
BO Ye te cxclalede Hate eve state Pago a «_sieteorncaua eres Norman Williams 
IBEZchiy odteiters ares hotter mel cea tls Sians cag ee reset Joseph Kilgour 
YE RIS coh POs ART CT ULS CIE Pa RERS CCEA CTE ECR UECURS ie Morris Carnovsky 

ACL Gta pete teates Me Perce cioe ai en toaster st We (oh cua et honey sie oie, 42S IS os 056 Catherine Doucet 
Lady’ SADA SHES Re ran kc Serica wale ee tate ace ese diealeres Mary Kennedy 

PANG le petereverarhin ts loraiass, ayes stonevare atotsisie, clevelel erties 2 ecnvavs lois siete oterelers Elliot Cabot 
BY QE WAV LLIN ayetec a etorereuerere sn, oe niaretole tyesereistete) wiele ies aa sig eae erate Claude Rains 

Act I.—Cellar Residence fe the Pesta Family. Act I1.—Living 
Room of Alik’s Home. Act III.—The Dairy. 


Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Susi, illegitimate daughter of Mrs. Pesta, a beggar, meets 
Alik Vilim, the none too bright son of a rich father. Alik, fas- 
cinated, proposes making Susi his mistress, and she, knowing her 
mother’s story, concludes that she, too, is entitled to her ro- 
mance. She goes to live with Alik and makes a man of him. 
When Alik’s father tries to buy her off she leaves Alik but he 
follows her. Together they open a model dairy lunch, achieve 
success, and Alik definitely refuses to return to his father’s 
house. He marries Susi and acknowledges her child. 


* THE LOVE DUEL 
(72 performances) 
A modern play in three acts by Lili Hatvany, adapted by Zoe 
Akins. Produced by Lee Shubert (in association with Gilbert 


Miller), at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York, April 15, 
1929. 


wai of characters— 


ar etchstetel chatcla'siat- sicitalate sa lslelalaiohd olaleimiahs abcie lara «miata tie /atels Louis Calhern 
res PAUCLRENG aimtelatele <eccieiate Aaa aes sialeie sleet = sietacia dies Martin Burton 
LEM ELOOUIIET! Peete rc (cl sretaahatataetet bes «ia el tte. cre tle tie-cistetslersie sia stave Marcel Dill 
ile slactateiitdl vic sitet dic) diale stchatinauanesteia sanctions ctela a1 006 Ethel Barrymore 
ieminertm Em Ole SSOt stele: o cues otuereis oteiessueusie ia elolerens. cue Henry Stephenson 
His Excellency, an Ambassador............... Ferdinand Gottschalk 


Buby Xtra ey OUNg. Mian 2 css 0c) <iee sate salsa aveiauaurlaceisy erat aie oles Leslie Barrie 
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LO 5) s/o.nja/erw bin! suereteo piegngelelacs ibis abeanse ace eoar aioe aLelaLnamere aie ae Anita Rothe 
x *Cook SEM heen es as Diane Gertrude Maitland 
Ay Kitchen: Maid .sciiaissicievie siswsie’s © 6 a 8 0s)s's sive umn ee ainiee Carol March 
A Young "Widow. o.o2¢ ccistesivicsiris'c 6510,0% ole 5 einiviets Jeannette Sherwin 


Staged by E. M. Blyth. 


She has lived fully and freely, having had many lovers. He 
has lived fully and freely, having known many women.  Ir- 
resistibly drawn together and each accepting the other as a worthy 
adversary they agree to test their power to make each other 
either happy or miserable. Soon each is desperately in love with 
the other but neither will acknowledge defeat. He lets her be- 
lieve he is to marry another. She lets him believe she is in love 
with another. He searches her out in Switzerland, where she has 
borne him a child. The duel a draw, reconcilation and mar- 
riage follow. 


BEFORE YOU’RE 25 
(23 performances) 


A gay comedy in three acts by Kenyon Nicholson. Produced 
by Lawrence Boyd, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
April 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Maras PLlen' ., Ses cusis ctercveieis«-atetevel cretete oc thete btataretateteva sie Harriet Donovan 
Gibbons) exer +o. caie saiciske abiap.ceieiencis ceiseiseinieeie see William Eville 
Marabeth Downing... -Carolyn Ferriday 
Miss Mumfort........ ..-Mary Hubbard 
Gornelia” ‘Corbitt s.. sc ctenvclee cnc --Josephine Hull 


detery (AS a Corbina vist neers seem Ree ....Fritz Williams 
nard Corbin. siswsktucsh snastai cit ea ste ction wiaricn Donald McKee 
Clement: Gorbinisiiternisteeccrelclereletoiere ne eintenttelocle cee ee Eric Dressler 
Murphy) 3543 os os sca ce aienle eee bree Gee os sae wae F. Cecil Butler 
Joan: Abbotts..c. seer camiccav ca cew sls keene ee citer Mildred McCoy 
The? Rey... Dwight Simpsons. scaseuteseeskbennene Edward Broadley 
Nornian) Phi brick... cc iae. anos elliot ne ee saeeiine Ernest Glendinning 
Gitisepper Bellini Me Sikes cvesccve scenes s oe ene ote Federico Conzona 
Norina) Belling sos octieas 2 bb stele alte «hen eke a...Lola Vanni 


Acts I, IL and III.—The Corbins’ Residence. 


Clement Corbin, young and rebellious, quits his father’s home 
in Chicago rather than go into the furniture business. In New 
York he becomes the editor and proprietor of a radical monthly. 
Government authorities drive him out of New York and he starts 
with his companionate wife for California. On the train she 
gives birth to a son. They stop off at Clement’s Chicago home 
for her convalescence. At the end of a month which Clement 
has spent in jail the companionate wife has gone conservative 
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and favors marrying Clement and bringing up their child in 
security. She urges his taking the furniture business seriously. 
He rebels but is won over. 


ROCKBOUND 
(19 performances) 
Drama by Amy Wales and Michael Kallesser. Produced by 
Michael Kallesser, at the Cort Theatre, New York, April 19, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IP En@el ie 1119 sere ssie icin stcitars acre clereiereia tiers ores ee Emily Ann Wellman 
Wed MELIZ GINS Nalecls ote cicicie's cloves sstelsiers es aise o cles sis wlelous Willard Bowman 
Maudieh May (ELiggins s.\s.c1¢icieisisis cictslas ees sissies c.eaitls Meee Gene Paul 
Dave MPIC CUTS ore evotere E(clese len oceanic melee sieleieuereni, Ricardo de Angelis 
PAMOSPEL EOIN act, icici one ces ale atrial oaieain is aiere John F. Hamilton 
HERS Cpa lott acted Vote ovete! ovate: clalave) ol ofeiatsichore letra cis icle #1eiei vig aie'e Renita Randolph 


Ellen Higgins, married to a brute of a man in a fishing village 
on the Maine coast, is forced by circumstances to take Lucy. 
She tells the family Lucy is her niece. Lucy is really her daugh- 
ter born out of wedlock before she married. The truth comes 
out when Lucy falls in love and wants to marry her half brother, 
Amos. Lucy and her mother are turned out of the house, but 
Ellen, a slave to her family obligations, comes back to take care 
of her husband and her sons. 


THE COME-ON MAN 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Herbert Ashton, Jr. Produced by Roy 
Walling at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, April 22, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
\iidileiny CISES-O Bia Gado o Ob COEOnIG OODODOCOOOOnOG George MacQuarrie 


Marple nites tram rCct.sieictalers cls is esis cisiaiscieleetsis'« eieletalevers Ue Reta 
ikatar Qa ON pe eodo st DOS GCOODOROOO AOSUaCCOtO0 UU OOD y Wall 
RROGIFCWMETSEC WALLS cic cle clele oleroiciels siejele cil sys lescie)é slelelelelels Donal’ compbell 
Matta ate wetted eicie sisleisieltehelclalelsistela is) cele ciate) ei sxelaistolsiersl® Teresa Dale 
Rodueysote wart, Jrsoti- cis nice lsicleietelo a wire sieiniciclsvelvie Anthony Stanford 
LGV Cll aaleteltelateiets ole ciolsisiciaiere!ipisiclelclerefeleteisleteier<isie Robert W. Lawrence 
UGS con0d one deG THORODO LOD OCOD UD COO UDO OO OUD BOUL Herbert Ashton 
Jimmie McGuire... 0. .cccscccscccccccccscscves Herbert Ashton, Jr. 
ack EL anole ciao viele inisc(e) siie ole sisieleieieieis e's siele.s aisleieate Harold Webster 
Mr see Sebaetbetaielsleielercts oleic sceiore,sieisveie oisieieloueie \elsjerolere visas Leona Hollister 


Acts I, II and III.—William Strange’s Home. 
Staged by Herbert Ashton. 
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William Strange, crook of high degree, engages Jimmie 
McGuire as a handsome lure to attract wealthy and bejewelled 
women into the Strange home, where they can be robbed of their 
possessions. Jimmie, falling in love with Betty, Strange’s daugh- 
ter, manages a consistent sort of reformation. 


MARRY THE MAN 
(8 performances) 
A companionate comedy in three acts by Jean Archibald. 
Produced by Clyde Elliott, at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
April 22, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


TE ALOME <n Ss ol eta retctaraletahale'n:n: wieliele’stetale’whatstatoletateletalade lolctetsteta Fay Warren 
Withaileland, (itis odecaatdade Sd dasicc Aoislele oclale J. Anthony Hughes 
RIGA. GOS ARTS LSS SSS a AER Oe ca hae nae cee Richard Ward 
DMS ERLICH < hisle srore le iinGrolaveinin’ clnin, wie aihhere easshelold etaiereleugro tates Ann Dere 
ae Jelisiess. 45.5 ages ale ath ok bid vee ieee aes cael Lew J. Welsh 

CUBIS  VOTEPIOS 5 oieicss ce od Sys 06 ernie: $is. 3.0 Dew wach GA ois Manele Joan Peers 
AG SET ABI end aieile eet CK o tect Sieger eline Ho Bente Jerry Bowman 
MolliesJesiries. 25:5 sieves sb o's sinus wleniele ae aise iiet Vivian Martin 
NSLOROTY Ware os oo ne syeste ev telfisiee aeite.c ee eae © tae Lester Vail 
Mat yieg a iirc a vlna BODY Dede SORTS SOIR ae niece eee Florence McGee 


Acts I, II and II1J.—New York Suburban Home of Mollie Jeffries. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Mollie Jeffries, convinced that marriages would be happier 
without the binding forces of the ceremony with ring and book, 
induces Gregory Martin to sign a contract and go to live with 
her in a bungalow. Gregory, deeply in love with Mollie, is 
haunted by a fear of losing her and wants to make the union 
legal. Mollie holds him to his bargain—until she suspects he is 
preparing to marry some one else. 


MESSIN’ AROUND 
(33 performances) 


A modern musical novelty in two parts, lyrics by Perry Brad- 
ford, music by Jimmy Johnson. Produced by Louis Isquith, at 
the Hudson Theatre, New York, April 22, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 
Sterling Grant Monette Moore 
Paul Floyd ; Cora La Redd 
Billy McLaurin Audrey Thomas 
James Thompson Freda Jackson 
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Walter Brogsdale Queenie Price 
Arthur Porter Hilda Perleno 
qenes Dyer Lena Shadney 
amboo McCarver Susie Wroten 
Frank Lloyd . Emma Maitland 
William McKelvey Aurelia Wheeldin 


Staged by Louis Isquith and Eddie Rector. 


CARNIVAL 
(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by William R. Doyle. Produced by 
Irving Lande, at the Forrest Theatre, New York, April 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrste Specettrant cis cicle Cine sets mcloie’s letatere sete Virginia True Boardman 
Ba Tbacirarcy.., cae teererotctek ofet ocohete! telatalatel vel ctetatcueid aid aces sie oslo 38 Agnes Young 
ATR SID CINCO. ray eF 0) ov Fount ol el ch ctal Wala) Pavel ata Aejalctetetalela'ele sTelstelets Frank G. Bond 
Bobbie Spencer, .wesrses sss she sees evsine s vsivasess Norman Foster 
BiSdetS al Gita Ov. «<p scatstsnarerscahaneretatexckotaral olstevorohers tenet eVelaretbienetels Antrim Short 
Rteterpetd Cr Ment « sa scone ote dmsre co tceia cinerea aaj aeles acer Anne Forrest 
Iai eGe MeOMNOLS ., 2 5 creo srave aici a« a eeehsrcn Aarsve are overs) oral © sxe Josephine Evans 
LACIE CHP erase oiciccchei ue lsrevusgoisitylt ia eR Ree wae ane els Walter Fenner 
TAR al eenetare ever a: stu taves oiaese tess! < rareta aio akel pur iatstc smi apenas tue ahs iete Esther Keefe 
BLE Zrchaooheahcksiecsa\ oy slarecore ois ie conste avsvaswi a vereradens aibvonccohanoitereta\erere sere Ramona Kogan 
GDL Vig saat occiabekenayate’ axachaveie te ists wate ia ovainais s sinielley aga) onchoncicoaole Sybil Larayne 
TOT ORe c cicicktin s Ga CID Ge rea Me HA Bo ecinr aat eer cece. Germaine Giroux 
TES Yt eeipoiwcpayore esratoar etros ofa eorene. wince eistetereie Sietale oc phalarelletete’ sbayecs Bee Jackson 
POLIO Mau anal cites ater stows ona sevarn ver ereroesus sisastnvasseye%ovorals’ suelo elace pve st et evel ove Frank Horton 
BiGTUsie fom <i etic Slare cralceaietni ola et a eieicvetors ae ise ua “aibebvayaieter alata lems aod Adele Gilbert 


Act I.—Living Room of the Spencer Home. Act II.—Scene i1— 
Helen’s Room. 2—Living Room. 3—The ‘‘Smoker.” Act III.— 
Dressing Tent. 

Bobbie Spencer picks up and falls desperately in love with 
Helen Herbert, a “cooch” dancer in a street carnival passing 
through his town. For days the romance flourishes in a “hide- 
away,” at the end of which time Bobbie wants to marry Helen, 
but Helen loves him too much to ruin his life. She lets him 
see her as a dancer at a stag party, hoping to disgust him. When 
this doesn’t work she substitutes for the parachute jumper and 
does not open the chute. 


THE PASSION PLAY 
(48 performances) 


The Freiburg Passion Play, produced by Morris Guest, at the 
Hippodrome Theatre, New York, April 29, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


hes Gh essbaas eertavervatote «51010 eo vyeie)e.e 4;<)e)sieraie)sresierereras Adolph Fassnacht 
Jittdas ct. sere ls ateisteletareieidl« creomiclare araifatal a evs Alanis tat ore ats Georg Fassnacht 
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This German version of the life of Christ beginning with the 
Entrance into Jerusalem and ending with the Crucifixion, has 
been periodically produced in Freiburg, Germany, every three 
years since 1760, members of the Fassnacht families taking the 
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Mary 5:3 sts atboreees cians ete Aee.s Aisle: nian siewietexarsts Amalie Fassnacht 
Mary Magdalene nicrs sco scpsccletr cs es sacpals woes niine Elsa Fassnacht 
Johannes cies see tele we eicicteteete sicisroinie vicina ioral Georg Fassnacht, Jr. 
Le Bite W Oras seis te atta ete aicts)cio( acs\yo 0 oVolarelnicie ysis Augusta Fassnacht 
Pontitis + Pilates. Wee vem aovelate ciete civitre wikis late </kleterere ele Waste Lothar Mayring 
Caip haste Putt craks ois site ctasvemieiersieclsies-scuratora pote aterte Fritz Schoeller 
Dathiaty ois <i scoeps ouck. a steremeretraie ete e's ate lacs a serOninraretere Willie Ehrhardt 
ARDAS? ia w gies aleiaierslalsiointe welsh ose ea Tels crelersta'wisiel Seleleielere 6 Joseph Danner 
Nathaniel o4, oc. 5/e.cleie.saivs e etavetatetsiatetsivrsore sie sralelere se nletutaievare Otto Ludwig 
Beebe oy Skins wos vis epoca Ce mate Ae wel ora w Ne weve a sie copper esate Joseph Meier 
RADE a ois Scars cues wire ene eeterinte eecrenars ak ate pa ol sanereretateus niente Joseph Langer 
Joseph of Arimathzasy cen cise ss cies’ cs sioves Waldemar Schoenstein 
Sinton’ of | Cy renieivcnctaramtemuateribials ious eee isiers olalelersialerieteiors Fritz Helger 
Nicodemus Heinrich Knopper 
Veronica... RY ee Helen Heikamph 
SEICOD RA’. cine s siete lo stsiwinistste Aieay ois in\e p60 stereo ais eininininetioys Betty Hofstaetter 
Baruch’, visaraae oes eiuleteie etches se o'r 0's fe o's veel ateianeperete oletere oletecion = C. Kurz 
PRachOU i cccvtrannte a sorn ca catargiacsne veel eia:i0inraj01e%s'e-okeve) vfahavein ciate oiateae Anna Miller 
Qin beg Soi X iets wis ows elise Shays one 9:4) stele a 'chaystovene etal ovewstaretatmhesyats J. Moses 
BOT RIN ESS reg ewe es etsto ate cote wis(elalee ow eterate alateponetene ome Emil Krautter 
DEIPNO cease fear n Me tle ms s's 10s ov! s'eicieisici siete wicisieteissiew.s John Strehlow 
PADNOL oe eicjesinie els css crereletsiareve)bis 16 0,0) c/e)'e jlo, sislaveveinie elevalecnlecetneista A. Shaefer 
PA DESOM eeinie fetsrals rosa idisiotevelets alee :+,<\aacaselealejsiayeusleieysloslors aysieraeie K. Knopp 
PSAL ADAG cctecausters opis einis n:de'e'p aie 6:5 @ cid eccleteiaicl vleiectreterelsters Alfred Hacker 
BUSTS Ga LATHE EXOT: sone Ioxevese (oieqnis|olais (alazolsie els jexsteoiace asueior eto eis Carl Schneider 
SCO MCE rave laie ip mis alepelsys Ai aie 6s v7uce redws ouen oivindete latent Fritz Schmitt 
ISS REA OL Oe toe ec bi ciel sisiere eas brs)'910) siicitieraerverstelsiefurwrolereveters Adam Schoenfeld 
etary i eis aiicwsepelsiolawr’y ib itrals eleleie alee Vepemiemiciioroew eters Heinrich Hauk 


Staged by David Belasco. 


principal rdles. 


A musical revue in two acts, lyrics mostly by Howard Dietz, 
music mostly by Arthur Schwartz. 
Brady, Jr., 


THE LITTLE SHOW 
(55 performances) 


Produced by William A. 


Principals engaged— 


Clifton Webb 


and Dwight Deere Wiman, in association with Tom 
Weatherly, at the Music Box Theatre, New York, April 30, 1929. 


Libby Holman 


Fred Allen Helen Lynd 
Romney Brent Peggy Conklin 
John McCauley Kay Lazell 


Ernest Sharpe 
Harold Moffat 
Paul Bissinger 
Adam Carroll 


Bettina Hall 

Joan Carter-Waddell 
Dorothy Humphreys 
Portland Hoffa 


Staged by Dwight Deere Wiman, dances by Danny Dare. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
(39 performances) 
A new comedy in three acts by Morgan Wallace. Produced by 
Lawrence Shubert Lawrence, at the National Theatre, New York, 
April 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Caleliwelll Worroisietceectere a eter aislels aia aie: tek ete gle aoc ma ores alae Herbert Yost 
MEAG ca ROPELS pevaiel ots lois: cTeteieisialel siren noes Sete casniaiei me ornvene Freddy Larimer 
Andreae Darnel leratercieicra, soar aera eens alae Blenche Benton 
Mia rygas tbtamlercipers eisiare ius che oiehotasiotere stereo artimia a alevete Laurette Bullivant 
ALTHUEROCOLE es ele¥encva cre site te ome rarer heal ws hemes Robert Farrell 
WalmermWarrellc:. seismic ceric cieavae sie sine a iecys ie Max Von Mitzel 


Bert emteeicistetel. SnD AcEROO DIOS Preston Foster 
....-Leneta Lane 


Morgan Wallace. . -Henry Hull 
SeeaweRichard SOM ss ernest theta dee een aes ‘John A. Butler 
PRIMO EL Yo leccrecacioe ef ieiece Tate ea arose ae ale oe eosin ee John T. Doyle 
Vala Coniclim' ts rctarctz ss0sieveve eters cs ..Charles F. McCarthy 
SusiesCuctis ca cacne laces ches aid ae nase as Virginia Howell 
Ly etre OMNSON saved a sec feet Ae BeING e esa Joan Bourdelle 
Peter: Joka soms::sycrisiststctetote ciate os tts atattels statis at sle sete Robert Cummings 
ARGNS Syiee 1G ha aac eine He aoe G Go ic Bich ocean cri George Anderson 
Prank Mla is perse siovatsiec cet ae tai eee Steeles Asya sane sieve Halliam Bosworth 


Act I—Scene 1—The Stage of the Grand Opera House. 2—Back 
Stage. Act II1.—Scene 1—Wallace’s Room. 2—Stage. 3—Richard- 
son’s Room. 4—Stage. Act II[.—An Office. 

Staged by Edward Clarke Lilley. 

Morgan Wallace, leading man and part proprietor of a stock 
company in a mid-western town, is facing bankruptcy when the 
town’s political boss offers him a chance to run for mayor. The 
actor is to represent the reform element and get enough votes to 
make election easy for the machine candidate. By a fluke Wal- 
lace is elected and decides to give the town an honest administra- 


tion for a change. 


* GRAND STREET FOLLIES OF 1929 
(53 performances) 


An annual satirical revue, book and lyrics by Agnes Morgan, 
music by Arthur Schwartz and Max Ewing, additional numbers 
by William Irwin and Serge Walter. Produced by The Actor- 
Managers, Inc., in association with Paul Moss, at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, May 1, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 
Albert Carroll Dorothy Dands 
Otto Hulett Paula Trueman 
Marc Loebell Edla Frankau 
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ames Cagney Mary Williams 
Tenis Matthews Mae Noble | 

al Brogan Kathleen Kidd | 
Blaine Cordner Katherine Gauthier 


George Heller 
Staged by Agnes Morgan, dances by Dave Gould. 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 
(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David Belasco Trophy, 
at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, the week of May 6, 1929. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 6 


The Mimes and Mummers of Fordham University, New York City, 
in ‘The Rhythm of the City,’”’ by Donald J. Ryan. 


The Cast— 
BENIN CES Yosef lee lave bie xiola ae tainte iovo/s ajeveiecersvernce «opeistecstasinisnte John P. King 
MANES ee oeyncie dain cee vie wie versie sc 's 01a sioceeiele elnino eanaree James P. Casey 
SCD) Ye cee pitts tel SET erarstivcre:slersielooce’al evavele(atals fecaisiapetaree tone Bernard J. Lane 
REPORT. cteievanee lea aie leavers: « vine o26 ieee iavatareroraierarors William J. Flanagan 
x soiNW ALMA It eee sic ciecssesiaie cle nisceloieleemarecieie sions James E. Higgins 


Scene—A New York Night Club. 


The Monticello Players of Manhattan in “The Father Returns,” by 
Kiruchi Kwan. 


The Cast— 
Kénichiso cared 23 oi scis-si0is/cthssauac'oipia'a wis os 01 Seis np were nines Ted DeCorsia 
Gtaka? Fits) Mothet drei. cea Coste vas owe votes Alice Normandeau 
Shinjiro, His Younger Brother............eeee0% William Stillwagon 
Otane, Miss Vootig Sigher. «che ais cleiicctucs «ar ture te Marilyn Kaltman 
Sotara; MisiMathesd oi. 15 seidwiecle de abtesicie oleate ae Thomas Keenan 
AMP OgROTHY «3. away SBicisialrara mipmnio ahs otare enc ok oem iets masta Harry Sacks 


Scene—A Six-mat Room in a Middle-class Home—a Small Town 
in the Nankaido, Japan. 
The play adapted and directed by Conrad V. Norman. 


The Fonnesbeck Players of Manhattan in “Joint Owners in Spain,’’ 
by Alice Brown. 

The Cast— 
ate Mie Director of the Old Ladies’ Home. ee 9 apackrey 

iss Dyer rac win 

Mrs Biss Inmates of the Home............ Mary Janke Reherts 
Scene—A Room in the Home. 
Staged and Directed by Lydia Fonnesbeck. 


Old Fort Club of Brooklyn in “Another Room for Rent,” by John 


analey. 
The Cast— 
qeome DET AN GO hse is AecaieieN + <c <seick, cee ape sk eee Lawrence McManus 
OW Wallace. oi ister sok dock sastede. omen in tee Frederick Thurston 
Missi Lamiberticatys «isn ths cbdeup saanphe austen Elizabeth Watters 
Mr t MGMalOn's © strip cts cnt sacs aaa eee tee arte Edwin S. Parker 
Mra.) MoMahotr’ «s0.0.4 nno04 1 act es ase oe Bessie Duncan 


Directed by Hans Axel Wolleen. 


* 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 7 


es Argonaut Players of Manhattan in “Sightseers,”’ by Bernice 
reen. 
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The Cast— 
Christopher; a Guides. ¢c.ccccsssceccsces biocide Thomas V. Caulkins 
Tot eee Carlton 
ohn : eslie G. Anderson 
The Old Woman Party of Sightseers......., Violet Jones 
The Old Man William Forst 


Scene—A Remote Part of the Crystal Caverns. 
Produced Under the Personal Direction of the Author. 


League of American Pen Women of New York City Branch in ‘The 
Aristocrat,” by Teja Werbing. 


The Cast— 
Herman Osterman (Americanized ‘Harvey Easter’’)..James Metcalfe 
Murtel@Vianderveldtiracaciscness aceca se tdes acess se Verna Carleton 
Hedwig Osterman’s jonena ne ck esas cs odes id oa as Lillian W. Browne 
Phe? UWoexpected aise sik kt che « bake bb 3.3 WSlb.aw See Ernest Howard 


Scene—Living Room of Harvey Easter’s Apartment, New York City. 
Play Directed by Lillian W. Browne. 


The Association Players Stock Company of the Y.M.H.A. of 92nd 


St., Manhattan, in “‘The Man in the Stalls,” by Alfred Sutro. 
The Cast— 


Eve Lynn 


Scene—The Drawing Room of Hector’s Apartment. 
Produced Under the Direction of Myron E. Sattler. 


The Dramatic Union of Our Lady of Lourdes of Manhattan in “‘The 
House With the Twisty Windows,’ by Mary Parkington. 


The Cast— 
Tames Roper, Kun Cis ieera stave uretosiolors ute cate in wate S wiclcete ws Nicholas Healy 
Charlest@liveda-s0 cities ais srt sosioheteia sarees aise eeleps ain ea os Adrian Powers 
Meresaweady MOntings ope as « actente etme ne wid Anne Hamilton Slattery 
Heathers Sorrell | wksrvstele oacete.sistereste’siaidietets eevee tae a sores Gloria Russ 
UMS ASyoeille sa enase anaes Geedo 6 Oddn otra OSU Oton Madeleine Killalea 
DEE rICK MM OOLE chatererevolcholaraitsteretslafehovehetcleveretetstotetaletelelslefstetets terse John Hiro 
(3 enc on 2 5 SOR CO So Ca De ODOC OI OID HD noc GD oe William Brennan 


eg Cellar of a House in Petrograd, During the “Red 
error.” 
Produced Under the Direction of Gertrude Wainwright. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 8 


Community Players of South County of Peace Dale, Rhode Island, 
in “Fancy Free,” by Stanley Houghton. 


The Cast— 
EVA TLE V elat Haleveievel stoic evs sie Teievele eis ;slele| lie] 01s sye,.s,01os.0;0/5, «,exe,0eletecate Bertha Taft 
MAE ce dente roe yaictats io cieveisi cine aieis aieieve seis coeelesslere itera sina Richard C. Taft 
Pete [bertiva conic acts cia oie sia\ave-o esiele trsterecs ais si eteiuats T. Pierrepont Hazard 
WG Lae speed sia aril. cflctiotellotcts ‘elev oye iala el eistateysiore aucla’oce Nathalie F. Pierce 


Scene—A Corner of the Writing Room of the Hotel Cosmopolitan, 


Babylon-on-Sea. 
Directed by Bertha Taft. 


The Sunnyside Playhouse of Sunnyside, L. I., in “The Severed 
Cord,” by Maxine Finsterwald. 


The Cast— 
PANT) TAU MRS Notelo aioney cuelelelete(eiereiess: sey axcheleiere: sveselalsverVevelsisieleisie\'e Helen Cross 
ISthdl conc 25 GOO Ann IND OOO DOOD On DOD ron t Dor onConre Robert Sangster 
EV cide AGE oo jG ARO Gon pO Onc orademine momar Frank Sangster 


pete arane Kitchen in a Shack in a Small Manufacturing Town near 
oston 
Produced Under the Direction of Maxine Finsterwald. 


The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in “Shall We Join the 
Ladies,” by Sir James M. Barrie. 
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The Cast— 
Sam Smith..... BF CISCO UCI OFIORE DE IDOLOS John B. Bruns 
LAOy* Vanie Raye dalvig us sie emery iaielors e's elels o broleleis'olele oiaters Loretta Howson 
Sip JT oeep he WUsar ane dy <i e tors tee ations cx cauecitis saciscar rere Frederick Kiendl 
Lady Wrathie:..5 fod daseaades) cess os dee cotus cried Arlene Greening 
Mai sPRe eG wale wale dere sins eee cies ae) olaiele'v sie les wie aisle Walter Claypoole 
Mes, Preetiaiscis.cc.cv «paneer Mumiausp anste Rarse mere tebe Agnes Kiendl 
Mr. Vallie iis «sxcie/preista's autbstet asco ragheli botasivigeleeis spelt ame C. E. Silcox 
Miss. “Vallecig rears tists oicrersuste arene etavels starese'a nie oratiuy a terebote Irma Wagner 
Mes. Gautlags.cs hcin Soar neaae e's Shin cleo stn ay ew Edward Moir 
Mray Castros... cvcteiccuaestnises > ss amide eeer ra Rose Schulze-Berge 
Captain “Jennings. x\os.esn cose te aaale moses piereye veel aie Harper Canaday 
Misa. Bait < assists ccht beersve atehs ee sreie pele snare vanes Fietiate bi G. Marian Burton 
WUE trash. SAT areicinainls ei elavelp eloietalplevele.« ale)e\elv miei ciereinia svetets Helen Clevenger 
TAO DEM 55h sts 0) ecias, siesbio stays laltiala’s ele, 6: ein .0, 0:6 a) ere lalavolelnetnray Otto Berman 
Pee Stine. NaI )c.otisec cpa e ees ©4 6% A eu aieiaiore ere muarereiaee Mabel Claypoole 
POMCEM AM, 52 ois :sicis ge nf pe lois t Di pininicle mesicleid e © Pie sie ae Harry Foskett 


Scene—Dining Room of Sam Smith’s Home. 
The Play Directed by Albert S. Howson. 


The Derry Association Players of New York City in ‘‘Rachel Cowan,” 
by Shane Conway. 


The Cast— 
Bredin sulewitt,.a coman”” Parmeéfcc. cceccs comes cst Shane Conway 
Martha tle watts E118 WV ikGareys cise incie els Glereiorat.e osteo ie cians Belle Butler 
Rachel Cowan, Adopted by the Hewitts........... Tessie MacFarlane 


Jack Guildford, the Son of a Neighboring Farmer...Chas. McElhone 
Scene—A Kitchen in the Home of the Hewitts, Situated in the 
Innishowen Peninsula Section of the North of Ireland. 

Play Directed by Shane Conway. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 9 


Columbia Players of the Community Drama Guild of Washington, 
D. C., in “The Monkey’s Paw,” by W. W. Jacobs. 


The Cast— 
8 FC Raa eS ORO ee SOOO OODOUOT TI ONTOGd George Odell 
Dsdan MAILE Stes od stole laisicle wie'g cue pete terelelavereroatere atare maine Elizabeth Dyer 
Herbert Reif SOD stasis scrrcrulcke me sens odes aims Sree Paul Alexander 
DELP SATIE- MAY OF OROLL IG are: wise ss cucieeceleis ieteioiers elotertione sretets Harry Westcott 
IMP. Sam pSON secote wire esl adiatrod om piel seks al piwisrwies cite! asian. weal Bauk Hage 


Sor ue Living Room of An Old-fashioned Cottage in a London 
uburb. 
Director—Aurora M. Poston. 


The Chaminade Players of Dayton, Ohio, in “The Yellow Triangle,” 
by George W. Sutton, Jr. 


The Cast— 
elendersonyea LTAGEt sec acisieais ovis. oajaceieeicm oe eis ae meee D. C. Ashton 
Elen, ELiey Wit evr ihe, i ei te'ss ehloleleiah eiplolelehte aie ite Rose Marie Abel 
Dorand,. Chief ‘of Police: % 'eateohe'v ole bie'wle clei Maurice Costello 
Bardow, American * Conals\ 2353.53.06 b0005 5000 pte Jack Janszen 
Alidini Viseram, Arab Ivory Agent.............. Cletus Robbeloth 
AN, Head? House’ Boys... BPR owe cole ete Robert Schields 
Mabrtits Swot servant sven eet eee eee Richard Zenni 


Scene—Zanzibar, East Africa; Office in Henderson’s House. 
D. C. Ashton, Director. 


The Little Theatre of St. Augustine, Florida in “Poor Old Jim,” 
Wm. C, De Mille, * Ce a, ot ae 


The Cast— 

PEs ielse Re ea AMAR a AAA g RATA dada aoleltelte Chas. F. Hopki . 

Marige Hin Wile. .csédgctetcaticdvactaasavhapentet Hazel. Hovkins 
Paul, the: Doctor sc dsalel a, cadet ay adele dh ae Fred A. Henderich 


Scene—Sitting Room in Jim’s Apartment—New York City. 
Directed by Chas. F. Hopkins, Jr. 


The Hearthstone Players of Denver, Colorado, in “Thirst,” 
Eugene O'Neill y olorado, in “Thirst,” by 
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The Cast— 
Aarti Eft arauailavepo epee ereieleleralels etches eitia, sis oveinie sie, elercrs eievere-ok .- Lucille Ferry 
AS Gemtlemiatiy.velo acrersily-teveisiever eteislelaic exo ceve)arercrsisi sual oieiors Noble Laesch 
EM Nieeroms allot maes tracisitemrersie ete tiene etelere ciasieiee Eugene Beuerman 


Scene—A Brine Washed Steamer’s Life Raft, Afloat on a Tropic 
Sea, at Midnight. 
Katharine Anne Ommanney, Director. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 10 


The Anniston Little Theatre of Anniston, Alabama, in “The End of 
the Dance,” by Hudson Strode. 


The Cast— 
Ma delimnes Maxed enic <a relctsteldiecmilelereia.cisho:s: 4) ove.s erate. fsidhs « «page Edel Ayers 
MIE oo tanlew: Geew rie his crs cee chee iess iets HON ccdheree Fatah Raymond Wheeler 
Nurse Trewin....... Dhaledataudieys wasleNedsiars si, pisos sYol anc cae ciate Carrie Knox 
Geraiclge bac cden syne ietneretintcit acs ties alsccie's settle me taihe hme Knox Ide 


Scene—Up-stairs Sitting Room in the Home of Dr. Gregg. 
Directed by Donald Marye. 


The Temple Arts Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, in “Edna,” by Ralph C. 
Zimmerman and Robert F. Chester. 


The Cast— 
Playas CLA E cacter vac (aie) eierele dks cl kes sue) Vandi sia ete celebrate cus Cueuahd Katherine Gray 
S Mion’ VSehawdt F227, tc stores «tieisinte w thesia et etaits done See Dolly Britten 
ged SSCUMIdt.= sansowrctes certain «ae ols «cis aie Ralph Zimmerman 
SIA SoS CHTIECLE .traretelevetay ser mipings eielereterele elaver sac “epauehece Clarence Frohliger 
@lif, Akers, Newspapermani, 4.4028 ee oak Joanne te Darvin Mueller 


Scene—The Second Floor Flat of the Schmidts’ in the Suburb of 
Evanston, Cincinnati. 
Directed by Ralph C. Zimmerman. 


The Morgan College Dramatic Club of Baltimore, Maryland in “The 
Man Who Died at Twelve O’Clock,” by Paul Green. 


The Cast— 
Lee FE ViaNi Slate rapobensi eis ustellereter lay eters (oi o\eliene ves ove eceleteloxaiererercieve ae = oer 
GCN Go IO on Dnt HBC On SCE a aot ae eee ames D. Carr 
BfieaSrUbcUn as SNM ACS latex of nomeeneroeeelal aie et ehal ciel et olsialsnele! eh cieheis'e Osborne B, Dixon 


Scene—A Room in the Home of January Evans on a Farm in East- 
ern North Carolina. | 
Randolph Edmonds, Director. 


The Guild Play Shop of Denver, Colorado in “Rain,’ by Dana 


Burnett. 

The Cast— 
a Leite wo igang conbosSb000 CODD UC ODO aU DUO UEOOOANe John Stapp 
Allie Baird........ So AGODCAIROROACL oDOAOC HON LOSeS Giana Regamey 
REN GED VaT reece meee ele tale are e1e ele loleteleiey(sleleletslelalee picle’s, €.0/o1s Richard Henson 


Scene—A Village Hut on “the Coast of Maine. 
Lucille Langdon, Director-Manager. 


At the conclusion of the tournament prizes were awarded the 
Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I.; The Guild Play Shop of 
Denver, Colorado; The Anniston Little Theatre of Anniston, Ala- 
bama; The Sunnyside Playhouse of Sunnyside, L. I. The Belasco 
trophy was awarded The Gardens Players for their performance of 
Sir James M. Barrie’s “Shall We Join the Ladies.” 


THE FIRST LAW 
(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Dmitry Scheglov, adapted from the 
Russian by Herman Bernstein and Leonid Snegoff. Produced by 
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N. S. R. Productions, Inc., at the Masque Theatre, New York, 
May 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Ollan Stevens. occ. cesses eeces BPka. (bie]pis sivieiaiale/elslaleye Frances Carson 
Henry Woodhouse st 1 ceciictictaicla.t sta viele ol. eleleinrerelvisie le Reginald Goode 
Viadimircses rss sansa ere ravelsisloenlerb iscers sta efayelaranansieyecsie Leonid Snegoff 
Uleigaihircns wan caneectedeeete ae ts sis ce rs'viels ste raters Samuel Schneider 
Bugene Huntersic sc ces cise sisisine o'v aio o cjsicleviss cine Wilfred Seagram 


Acts I, II and III.—An Abandoned Hut in Siberia. 
Staged by Leonid Snegoff. 

Ollan Stevens, daughter of a mines manager in Siberia, and 
Henry Woodhouse, her aristocratic fiancé, are escaping the rev- 
olutionists when they are pursued by wolves and take refuge in 
a hut in the forest. Into the same hut stumbles Vladimir, Bol- 
shevist engineer. Vladimir proves the stronger of the two men 
and wins Ollan’s love away from Woodhouse. The men fight; 
Woodhouse is killed; Vladimir and Ollan are happy until relief 
comes. Then Ollan is torn between giving up her class and 
giving up Vladimir. She gives up Vladimir. 


THE JADE GOD 
(40 performances) 
Mystery drama in three acts by William E. Barry, from the 
novel of Alan Sullivan. Produced by Ben Stein at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, May 13, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PErMiniGie ic wipic c's (gv! sivioisewinic vais ale sisisisieie.n eeeeeeeees Margaret Wycherly 
DOUNTMULCENES car sclace ce cicee beeen te ceocccesees- ROnald Dexter 
Jack Derrick o.wiewe'eisie\sieisre sce save siisie ys eeeeeeeees-Richard Nicholls 
Maitho Detrick. c.cn cine caries een Rieiele orale siecle Gwyneth Gordon 
Mrsst THULBD Ys scm.ols oisin sivicie bres WY cists Shee ey Sete eis Phyllis Joyce 
John Martin..... -H. H. McCollum 
Me Millicent... ..-Lyle Stackpole 

Mapector’ BuUrkel.c cs sisters se er ents ...Stanley Harrison 
DIGHE Toh. Acleae se ss os eel © atten oo Clean eae cannes Leslie King 


BOON Goto ODDS neem Monta oss Gs Ss Oscar Serlin 
Acts I, II and III.—The Study, Beech Lodge, Bamberly, Sussex, 
England. 


Staged by Walter Greenough. 


John Millicent is found murdered, his throat cut with a Malay 
creese. Jack Derrick, a novelist in love with Jean Millicent, takes 
over the Millicent house with his sister and swears he will solve 
the mystery. His investigations involve most of the servants and 
an itinerant peddlar from the Orient. He also discovers a jade 
idol which Millicent picked up in an India temple, and which 
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carries a curse, to be the cause of the crime. The reénactment 
of the murder impells Perkins, the housemaid, to confess. 


PANSY 
(3 performances) 
All-colored musical revue in two acts, book by Alex Belledna, 
music by Maceo Pinkard. Produced by Maceo Pinkard at the 
Belmont Theatre, New York, May 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Deanmibiggeths seme cic cere on re eerie Cin esies once. Ralph Harris 
J ATC Sapatoicewel siete alalain\eYoraicteteie eve avctere ra vise L SEIS, ol Neeyale's ate) evateiats Al Frisco 
Campus Cut Ups ates scteiecccuns Tom and Austin—Cole Brothers 
EMTGS BW iki gp hibercts cic siavs ctokcrsonaherear ceva caine cane ee ore Jaoodcns Ida Anderson 
Bill SCPropositionmicid isons ei sasteets sere eleven «cis ....Alfred Chester 
Missi Merritt tg. ic< sure «3 Gietelon © seats » Sirs visions ee ae Elizabeth Taylor 
MD AUIBY ee teeta oie: dete Sie eco Pate seats. WLS ato Pe eKe ola aCe ble mrerere ek Pearl McCormack 
Ulysses Grant Green (Father of Pansy)..........ee- Speedy Wilson 
MVE ES GEEER Sour. lettre ais oh c's ciete-tueterolotonie etarRaelacelcve'averspiavetece tee Amon Davis 
BOD clavate ckeastayare are vote eteialaveneswvel csuele sietetencterats etaneistevene. .....-Billy Andrews 
Sachlectctts ses isclstere seine cine ee flateine ars Min@enie secs Jackie |. oung 
: Ws nramiley 
. Randa 
Penny Comedy) Four jsncscieascis clei co sien pieisiosices 6 H. Mattingly 
D. Davis 
Bessier Smithy ee sore ccersereos ee ieke. ol Sloe iaveieiaversielatevaie, aera siete Bessie Smith 


Acts I and II.—On and around the campus of a Southern uni- 
versity on commencement day. 


A hit and miss revue, considerably more miss than hit. 


STEPPING OUT 


(24 performances) 
Farce in three acts by Elmer Harris. Produced by Charles 
Dillingham in association with Eddie Dowling and Edgar Mac- 
Gregor at the Fulton Theatre, New York, May 20, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sali ye Srriteiney Welate an siateleteiers eiaveie.< sole ere elole (aie e\e wetoushelaie re Jobyna Howland 
isin Sitti soacionc ocion photo hone hbo cmni con anos Herbert Corthell 
‘UNati), ENR mac DbOUO OD OUs He DON0O OU CUA CD ODODOOOO An Walter Connoly 
MAT Oto eet tcters als cel eielsl s) aelcisterslaresaisverelejsiviers aterslereisiel s/avasiereis Audrey Davis 
PE Vem Matti nereyers n otersie-s licioislera) stelete\ercle) leis areiereietel eve isrs +e.-Grace La Rue 
IDEM. - can CACO BOCES DOD ODOT AUG UG OronEnOOodoO Cs ~.--Allen Fagan 
MCTEG RID GMI TO sie eln eels eis arenciay sve. siolbie:e sine) s sieistalny a siejerels +e... Lillian Bond 
Madgemiloctoneencimc aca clesivicicce ceireniaachesele oe ...Martha Sleeper 
(esate, IMAG G6 Gon gO GOD OEOOC OOOO ONES aH0nboc »++-eHale Hamilton 
Palmitate site corer erties wieisc'slelele citieleis’eisie Sisioes +eeee--Charles Dill 
Plan Ol AME tie praia ctetatelel srcleleis sie)sjeie « wiele/seves ere'slesein RYacraeetire Kim Peacock 
Porters ccsu Dict CEE EE OCOD ClO Pea Jere McAuliffe 


Act I.—Martin’s Home in Hollywood. Act II and III.—Eve’s 
Cabin Near Yosemite Valley, Calif. 
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Tubby Smith and Tom Martin, having invested in the motion 
picture business and met some of the actresses, decide on a bit 
of a fling to test their hope that they may not be as old as their 
years indicate. With their wives away they invite two young 
gold diggers, Cleo and Madge, for a party at Mr. Martin’s home. 
The wives return, threaten to divorce their husbands and to be 
even run away to the mountains and flirt with a couple of college 
boys. The husbands, contrite but consistent, manage to force a 
reconciliation upon their mates. 


* A NIGHT IN VENICE 
(31 performances) 
Revue in two acts; music by Lee Davis and Maury Rubens, 
syrics by J. Keirn Brennan and Moe Jaffe. Produced by the 


Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, May 21, 
1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Ted Healy , Dodge Sisters 
Arthur Havel Laura Lee 
Morton Havel Betsy Rees 
Joe Michon Ann Seymour 
Peter Michon Anita Case 
Halfred Young Sarah Granzow 
Stanley Rogers Florence Powell 
John Byams Fodi Brown 
Ferral and Paul The Johnsons 
Shemp Howard Walter Armin’ 
Dudley Clements Stevens Brothers 
Chester Hale Girls Allen Foster Girls 
Staged by Lew Morton and Thomas A. Hart; dances by Busby 
Berkeley. 


CHINESE O’NEILL 
(13 performances) 
Melodrama in three acts, by Capt. Cushing Donnell. Pro- 
duced by the author at the Forrest Theatre, New York, May 22, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Cavtale Mawler,” +2). o vst beings Sede 6 se esis at nai cies George Buzante 

ONE Ellesse crqace cts freee his sen vetine NeR praretie raat Gustave Rolland 
SG¥ YOUg saves: tov vintrugee aceite cue cut cinne samme namie ct Howard Hall 
PXOCOMONCE ay cecv sins + «sieleiy cetes(enseins vd copa tae eis Al. Boucari 
PERS PAT See ee bie) olsiasieis sins ot Ob ete wo ee ee ieee Frank G. Bond 
Millie 


BCP ae SRR CTI OnE: SRP ee DRM, me Josephine Evans 
PLEUCHY':\s omic ast eve uieeley'a at's’ eee ok Mahi mene eae John Buckler, Jr. 
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E‘Chinese’ OUNemIy < ci siclhss elemiat cles «= 9 5ps4/9 0 Douglass R. Dumbrille 
Louisiana......... Aadocoasuucdaodn gio eiatevate cremistorstn ele Frank De Silva 
Mississippi........ SOOO HOCHYIOda Diniete wien ietercinnciers .-..Arthur Rossman 
Gerson’ Sts Georges. is eece cece Wisieisis.o slelsisiereterevelelaterets Hugh Buckler 
Lady. AcathayBerestord s. saver eleisies diene s.cs ca c.cees Lenore Chippendale 
MheS ion? Nancy Beresfordsats samiicweissls ce tees c.e Audrey Ridgwell 
Rordeilerberttihenoxe,. tag reeincctes ten a aatsieeice «inte s Edward Rigby 
Captain Clarkson cteletemoeremciolecielss/idh ce selec > = Frederick B. Manatt 
Cooliean aw hite’.c saris otoiterremioe tae ic cece 6.0 Tt BER INe TOS Gordon Conover 
Coolienin 2B la clots teerel feraccretelene onal onl ovcid wie pista, aretelniovois oie cities Sigh Alti 
MAE WAG SGGoGb0DDUE.O0.0I0009 DOO OE Frank De Silva, Arthur Rossman 
Chigeselroisciesios obs aie the oles Sang Ti, Fah Lo, Fuen Wah, Wong Foo 


Prologue—The Justice of Chang Kai Chang. Acts I and II.—The 
Inn of the Honest Sailors. Act III.—The House of Chang Kai 
Chang. Time—1925. The Port of Hainan on the China Coast. 
“Chinese” O’Neill, adventurous Yankee who fought in the 
great war with the Canadians, is running a couple of gunboat 
convoys for the English along the China coast. In the port of 
Hainan he finds Gerson St. George and party in jeopardy. Chang 
Kai Chang, “master of the China sea,” has sworn to be even 
with St. George for having offered a reward for the capture of 
Chang. O’Neill, falling in love with the girl St. George is forcing 
to marry him, takes charge of the situation and manages finally to 
outwit and defeat Chang and save the girl. 


UNCLE VANYA 
(2 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Anton Chekov. Produced by Irma 
Kraft at the Morosco Theatre, New York, May 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IVarinararierssicic isicletste oterslistatcl teveleteictetarctels\eiclete sit)sia\/ess Ludmilla Toretzka 
INT tichiceil melesy.© VAtCL mererensl ote tel koceueveiakemrateruacaccie oie ars srersieere Franchot Tone 
Ivan Petrovitch (Uncle Vattya))-. Le n.s...- 0060 Morris Carnovsky 
pAdexandery ViladimiirovitClis ees o cles cle slercisielstecete =e. siehe er are Hubert Druce 
Pelena Andteteviia..< csp simrele et sicislelecletowb se ays va cieleis’sictarece Ara Gerald 
POOL areca cle cis oie aistaleioicinie) cletera aici ale al clelofe ofetayclejera\eleveje)nicislolers Rose Keane 
IA ANKE oananaeoabmadoce boo ooo DUno Da COpmaubonosn Jules Artfield 
Maria Vassilievna.........cc.seee BO TU AGE SOROS Marjorie Dalton 
muted tiara eer alta etter rn cieie ie siateterersarer store’ ste cies Anton Bundsman 


Acts I, II and III.—On the Estate of the Voinetskoy in Russia. 


Uncle Vanya, at 47, is embittered and disillusioned. For years 
he and his relatives have slaved to support and educate Alex- 
ander Vladimirovitch and now Alexander turns out a pompous 
and shallow professor of literature. Uncle Vanya also suffers 
a deep-seated love attack, being enamored of Alexander’s second 
wife, the beautiful Helena. Helena does not return his love, but 
hungers instead after Mikhail, who, in turn, is loved hopelessly 
by Sonya. Uncle Vanya, in desperation, tries to kill Alexander 
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but is even a failure at that. After which life settles back into 
a somewhat distressing normalcy. 


* DECISION 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Carl Henkle. Produced by Robert 
Sterling at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, May 27, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Wane y, Latie iri cerabis wisietctereiae susie oon niaieis wile. kieme ets Margaret Barnstead 
Mire Mac s varcwieee Mrtint cones tints sss cls,0's oiois Meleraie mien oien Nellie Gill 
John Grey... ets ..George Neville 


Mr. Mack... ...Francis Keeley 
Jim Curtis... ...Edward Martin 
Creorze Uantrie. «iin t conta Dats avers de ciswlele shins ote Buddy Schubert 
Kate. Loarite c's sisci ss clericiers © o's. wleceieie.e sislvlete sre etersisie-s Frances Hess 
STEN OG «seo ies Re ee na die otetite ne ccolsis colo civic pisin.e Sicloraoke Paul Martin 
Mabel} Tian Gites cattle cis aise siciein wits © k.0 ole arcielvis.sletase p's ploutetak Wilva Davis 
IMarivareto Per leton crevclera cle ore! etctare: oe: cto acre biptetuiateter teists Ruby Blackburn 
Agchie, Pendleton. sids:asi0100 a10's eibic wisie 0.» wrarerersieleiers cle provers Roy Bucklee 
HUGE CLOSDY,« ais wivtercjevelcrereip avout iste v pide leleteverstaetele George H. Weiseman 
wo I, If and II1I.—Nancy Lane’s Home. A Suburb of Worcester, 
ass. 


Nancy Lane, having taken the two children of her dead sister 
when their mother died, finds herself ten years later the bene- 
ficiary of a rich relative who leaves her a quarter million and her 
foster children three times as much. Immediately Nancy and 
the children are hounded by scheming relatives who try to prove 
Nancy’s legal claim upon the children defective. The judge de- 
cides in Nancy’s favor and she marries Jim Curtis, an honest 
green grocer who has loved her for a long time. 


CHIPPIES 
(5 performances) 
Comedy drama in three acts by Luther Yantis. Produced by 
F. A. D. Productions, Inc., at the Belmont Theatre, New York, 
May 29, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Beth? Rampey 18 tes ho Ws oo tices seen dale bee eine ....-Maud Brooks 
MreKnjina Ramseyee es sss fcc eta ce sae ekaiete Maude Dayton 
Ruby Stonese sh. tas shat He cgiaes cat ora de aeleee sete Klar Magnus 
Clay: Magwelhsiccrca is ck sce. saks.t aoade sod ue rman ee Warren Colt 
Tony) Perrottaress 560. secu. ce dake cs Seabee meme eee Cullen Landis 
AMM Ys MALES Weise ia)s cislely aii ois Giese asei eile ..Saul Z. Martell 
Charley: Hisksesc, d: cscs eee ie bes aoe ten Cae TON eee Omar Glover 


Badie Mathis. aseinscs a6 Gis SWIM ARDS once s peewee es soe Thomas Swift 
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Vacks Olmsteaditnts'st/s svore's.o'ste ts ucts oo ao" ale's earcaoloretan ticle Fred Ardath 
Officer. Dikes*®< ste aiinnetcine vieielevels Sinie esis 4 5:5, Abe eee OE Lynn Root 

Act _I.—Living Room of the Ramsey Home. Painsville, Ohio. 
Act _II.—Charley’s Beer Flat. Cleveland, Ohio. Act I1I.—Scene 
1—Beth’s Boudoir. 2—Ramsey Home. 

Beth Ramsey, a small town girl expecting to marry Clay Max- 
well, is lured away to Cleveland, Ohio, by her tough chum, Ruby 
Stone, and becomes the mistress of Tony Perotta, a more or less 
noble bootlegger. In the end she sees the evil of her ways, and 
though Tony marries her, she gets back home just in time for her 
mother’s funeral. 


BECKY SHARP 
(8 performances) 
Comedy in four acts by Langdon Mitchell, based on Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair.” Revived by the Players’ Club at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, June 3, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Becky s Sharpe ste... cctleste on AGO CO ROO OOOO te Mary Ellis 
Amelia Sedley -Patricia Collinge 
iP eky (Oma ona saonoGor sobOdabonUDoSoCUnopacAbos Cecilia Loftus 
Marchioness of Steyne Lillian Brennard Tonge 
Lady Bareacres..... ...Marguerite St. John 
Lady Blanche..... Haroldine Humphreys 
Lady, Jane Crawileyaj.ieieh, «cejote sities stehelelersls sieve svsisisi ejeceie es cre. Mary Hone 
Duchess of Richmond. ...Helen Freeman 
Duchess of Buccleugh. BOO CSE Ida Mulle 
IBtiggs.ccisiicienie sc Mrs. Tom Wise 
Pifities ce on cteleres Nedda Harrigan 
Lady, Stafford-a.)-.< 0 a.« ...Edith Barrett 


. Julia McMahan 


Lady Rose of Kilrarock. 
...-Erna Rowan 


Honorable Miss Greville. 


[Mivgsa iam pereictetatecocecetctererstcle. ditce'otchetots sxe tole cjareks eit» aareerets Cecily Work 
Vi Countess St. Maur.. Genevieve Williams 
AGadye Dirkin elds cv 2 soe esesfere -..Agnes Brady 
Hon. Miss Sybil Hampsheer. .Pam Sweeny 
Hon. Miss Wilton...... .Alice Papo 
Miss Valida St. Gray.. : Adele Walker 


MiiseeenoDiae Grim esic c/aicsasleleiealelere eels slave ie) eye(siers)eielsleye's Elsie Keene 
Honorable Miss Charteris. .Evelyn Goodrich 
The Marquis of Steyne.. .- Moffat Johnston 


Sir, Pitt Crawley... .James T. Powers 
Le? Gai EX AA ORE SOHouIEn OG ...Arthur Hohl 
RAW ORC LAW ICY: is.6 icles alstenelajcle sie ...Basil Sydney 
Wid tase DOD DING ste 01s 0. v\siele-sie 6 sh slers .Leonard Willey 
Geoteen OSHGTHE © o.:e ree aly cialvis widialelaie! orevele ..-Donald Brian 
POSSP MMPS SMe. crc cclc cieleieieolelsiele sierisveshe ...Ernest Cossart 
Een onemmtG (OChE teetet si atay cl ers 'eictie ev sre suaieven trie ciensiene -Henry Mortimer 
MOnGeBATedenesys cece s/oic.s.s efelelaicie tiele\ erates ore -Etienne Girardot 
eoridig Wart Ctaitaiets ie) cisi ove ie.eicvsielele ove el oieiole Sie clalese Herbert Ranson 
Lord Southdown..... alefeibielatstareletareleransverevetsrstKs .Frazer Coulter 
he DukeBrunswick. 6.0.6. -s0e cus eofereteycicytelons ...Ernest Rowan 
rINGem PetCEWaAra lin .c,.,«:sisieie)uslersievsherasialesiasioiee.s .~-.-Wright Kramer 
PROM yD ALKES tite stale octaves ota ttatere siersie to icveusieisis Abadce Gerald Hamer 


Geseralehurtame sets ts cpiioaiclelelesieleinielsiele io eitsisteiciecleie's A. G. Andrews 
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Lieut. Ranlagh........esssecceesccesessccccccees John D. Seymour 
Major Blenkinsop..... a Giata aiatareldr ats, cucre’s"auninioneiats ein elsyele. e/a Jay Fassett 
Fritans:...dtaedet. +s05 Mista ei ten ates ade) GAY anne e oot Jay Fassett 
Mayr otidals is Stile 018: aeareas he <itsceeaaneer ks, «: eho dels tehvadh t auenhte Roland Hogue 
Bowles sess. 0'sys.0.0 5,080 & 0.01010 Sra STOR ae pred a tierere el ia as oles Doan Borup 
Ragwles\<t sv sacra sate -. SE eee Reh soc Clifford Walker 
TANGIGTia o nusseia 5.0.0 sole Pee: ACL. ORC Mis aid aloes Owen Meech 
Lord’ Cheshrre-of ‘Chesringtots sé. os sss ove Foes ees ve Roland Hogue 
Lieut. Ballard......... ede abies. ae « xsg co binipeade Bo wuslo «via Gordon Hart 
Capt. MaGrevor s.. <\c<aae tesicles - SeSa5 a rtonitnnote codes William Sams 
Sir Roger Cameron. : J... 6 .he des Fide Rekte melee Mire aa Jack O’Donnell 
hdeut.. Kingal és spies s xis neaa ss mab sa:¥ tush ot etal viele eieeor> Thomas Gomez 
Fdcd Argtesey. .cs sas sees ota tebclsets fe cts celta cdue J. Walter Smith 
Lord pierefierdicsid . stcwiar aelasis’ of este. ities tnetommeces Loren Stout 
Hieut. Jolin. Campell, cx csisctesaisens ottas wic-ciete sie c's ‘Bruce Bairnsfather 
Admiral Sir John Hollingshead, K.C.B......... Edward MacNamara 
Tadeuts Blake wise -cetic wlerte o/4 rome ss ane tie eal ays asain Raymond Thayer 


Act I.—Miss Crawley’s Residence, Park Lane, London. Act II.— 
Duchess of Richmond’s Ball, Brussels. Act III.—Becky’s House 
in Curzon Street, London. Act IV.—Becky’s Lodgings in Pumper- 
ead by Dudley Digges. 

The familiar version staged originally by Minnie Maddern 
Fiske in 1899. Becky Sharp is introduced as Miss Crawley’s 
companion in London and Rawdon Crawley’s charmer. She is 
next seen at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball in Brussels on the 
eve of Waterloo. Back in London she flirts with Lord Steyne 
and is discovered by the jealous Rawdon. Lastly she is in lodg- 
ings in Pumpernickel, bringing Amelia and Dobbin together and 


managing the affair with Joseph Sedley. 


* TIRED BUSINESS MAN 
(16 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Lyle Weaver Hall. Produced by 
Regent Productions, Inc., at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
June 3, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Henry (Gilbert .cis.cc0 0 coves «5 y's wing's oo cles siaciee'e ....-Harlan Briggs 
Josephine Gilbert, secvccesccscrcctwacorssveraee Frances McGrath 
favebibalde Whites ciis'c'n se sisiee ss sive sivu sisi wire > se ioe Harold Kennedy 
Sidney. Grund...0..sccssececccverssececeees Lawrence C. O’Brien 
By ees ee er eC CUCnCOiEiarertcric cian nic Mary Vance 
HOG Clagkes a cde cicesciscscesscccsvedcrive ss decnemadots Eddie Kaspar 
"EOUGNV MAN, c.ras siotene oe cetera: eam cement Thomas Carnahan 
Miss, ‘Matilda Weatherspddn sos o..c she ecvesnn pose scene Isabel Vernon 
Cosas... Pemebneccncnccrcrnrecucseosseeveseebeesc Hilda Manners 
George Quincy Pringle... 6 oldie cececs sevens sesecrsccscs Jack Byrne 
JHOGES So cdrddess.scsle keer e tae een eter ete Menomre Ollie Burgoyne 
Détibnas vicmmynde. os00 0 ype es tole nes > tess gk eale's oewiy nine ts A. Roberts 
Dalen cy. chuajactiy.oe ens RECOLOR IN AIO DOO CL at John Howard 
Messenger! Bord. ..csnescsst ecco ects es ete seeeeeeees George Hart 


Acts I, II “ef III.—Henry Giibert’s Flat. 
Staged’ by Marion Gering. 
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Henry and Josephine Gilbert agree to live in separate resi- 
dences. Henry, newspaper proprietor, seeking diversion, takes 
Mittie, a manicurist, to Topeka’s Coney Island and brings her 
home to his apartment at 3 in the morning, to rest on the couch 
while he sleeps in the arm chair. A rival newspaper photographer 
gets a picture of Henry and Mittie and schemes are laid to run 
Henry for mayor and then hold the picture evidence over him for 
no good purpose. Henry is elected but outwits the conspirators 
and he and Josephine are reconciled. 


* NICE WOMEN 
(8 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by L. 
Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, New York, June 10, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Elizabeth, Gitard « :s:<.0:s/0,0,« <16/s/o,01s\atevsis) 4 eteyaie]s\a)sievahere;e > she's Sylvia Sidney 
Mole Girard seme cl stealalee dicta catelactsatee sosicttomone Warren McCollum 
IWIER STD ono CD OC RE OOrOUe OOOO bb BLenotde DA EEA GObnOaEm cc Helen Joy 
Geraldinen Gitar d's ssis sycioere ee elec cleticusracion eirisicie chvsictere Hope Drown 
PW allt arras Wiel S's cs wie ni'e,o aharoVeies Sraretelel o avatea stems e a a tetnree einen Albert Hayes 
Matta Gitard. wie sq arecrccte1eievst Rerere st otetateiens aierere/ ae aco Lotta Linthicum 
RlaimesuGinat cl ferctate sareie date use Gisele s ete e tee psid enone George Barbier 
Wiarlca@ bancdler’scicrejecrersiaielere i steleneratarsintel totereleterstehche ecste Robert Warwick 
MSOUMET Sao cpstescialee e\olaversl ele ouee\euniatalslovstsiovesevels.e. ais sfejeisic Edward Broadley 
DDONOLE Var TW celectelcie aieleis/ciare ttetereisloe clolerertatetes etevetsic Verree Teasdale 


Act I.—Girard Apartment, New York. Acts II and III.—Mark 
Chandler’s Apartment. . 
Staged by W. B. Friedlander. 

Mark Chandler, rich and ready to settle down, decides to marry 
Geraldine Girard, daughter of an employé. Geraldine, being en- 
gaged to William Wells, does not want to marry the aging Chan- 
dler, but is ready to sacrifice herself for her family. Discovering 
the situation, Chandler decides to release Geraldine, give up 
thought of marrying and return to his favorite mistress, when in 
bursts Elizabeth Girard, Geraldine’s younger and more advanced 
sister. She convinces Chandler that she is really the girl for him. 


* ADAM’S APPLE 
(8 performances) 


Farce comedy in three acts by Test Dalton. Produced by John 
J. Kelly at the Princess Theatre, New York, June 10, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Billy Aldrich......+evcere oe cceesececene eee eeeceeeee Kenneth Lane 
Cecily Tennant. Now dec csers ne ncis cis bie bei on rcen Dorothy Severns 
Casper 3esois Soe vee hierdie rere: see nce tee ntas Richard Thornton 
RiGTS iiss Hewipw a7u% o olelauleemgietee ag oie» Oa siere'o wiaiealent Percy Kilbride 
Mn CleT] ORI = sip «cla slelete oie cieie elevate cle ciaisie’aisteicicoierats Charles Kennedy 
MA SOI SS RSet Giniclo sinister a alele oie olteerets nists, ethteletecatata tate e's Loraine Lally 
Eve: Van Alstyne. cisco ci aroe vis icieiecie ¥'t.s,0/s1s eieleieumelele <fe Helen Holmes 
Adam VanrAlstynd te. ccctarnicntisntcs cette dcstnee omatiae Stanley Price 

Acts I, II and IiIl.—Drawing Room of the Van Alstynes. New 
York City. 


Staged by Charles D. Pitt. 


Adam Van Alstyne explains his absences when he is stepping 
out by inventing an Uncle John. He is overheard by a burglar 
telling his friend Casper of Uncle John. When caught, the burglar 
declares he is the mythical Uncle John. With Adam in chains the 
burglar enjoys the freedom of the Van Alstyne house and flirts 
with Eva, the wife, until at 10.45 he is forced to confess that he 
is only an eccentric financier who has disappeared for a stock 
ticker purpose. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Last SEASON Prays WuHicH ENDED Runs AFTER 
JuNE 15, 1928.) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Bachelor Father......... 263 
IACK DILUS ice aye as clea 518 
PB aclesue cet sn... aye ss 372 
Connecticut Yankee...... 418 
BOM e ys ae ee 366 
@yclone Lover... .... scsi ah ae 
Demon = Lil ak Sete 176 
PDiplOMaAcyar.... .stictelae « 40. 
Excess Baggage.......... 216 
PUNY PACE. o sicihe ase tie 244 
Get Me in the Movies.... 32 
GGOANNEWS st, casera 551 
Grand Street Follies...... 144 
Greenwich Village Follies 158 
Happy Husband......... 72 
Here’s Howe............ 71 
tea ACCC! os s.c cesses s 789 
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Number 
Plays Performances 
Married and How........ 36 
Paris; Bounds. se ee eee 234 
ROPcy i to nu. Meet ok 367 
iPeesentpAnms:... sealed ISS 
Navi Oe MMs oon0nonoos 356 
Road to Rome.......... 440 
BSAC fee ney ee ce 335 
The Royal Family....... 345 
SHOW. Boat. o.aotee Seen SA 
Silent House... cmon ee 277 
Siidding taeds syne oars « 448 
PHerskulle) ocec earn 96 
Strange Interlude........ 426 
Ten Nights in a Barroom..111 
Three Musketeers........ 318 


Trial of Mary Dugan... .437 
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PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMANCES 
ON BROADWAY 


To JuNnE 15, 1929 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose....... 2,532 
Pagtitristy + Aus. esc teas ee 1,291 
oe Seg os eee RR Re 867 
PE ate OEY oh cens ake ctetoinne 789 
Phe. First. Years. 055.0 760 
Seventh Heaven........ 704 
Peg o’ My Heart.......... 692 
Meee SS WES: orereciars oe 680 
WT Cs. Joe ed wena aes ee 670 
A Trip to Chinatown.... 657 
[SR ee ee 648 
PE RAL Mieke dun Je SOIR 618 
Student. Prince: «0seees 608 
Broadway. t./00cice TOES. 603 


Number 
Plays Performances 
ACOOIS 2 os ostaeeae aeeie 603 
Riki tess.ccte leon ve 600 
Blossom Time......... 592 
BOOW OGL: 5 ss.diunie hin Gee aia 
The Show-off.......... 571 
RIE, 50.6 hniatdesee tpoe atop 570 
Good. Ne@WSiir.:. 4; ck w eee 551 
The Music Master...... 540 
The Boomerang........ 522 
Blackbirds «....+.-280 00.9 518 
SUNY < .4554 cnn Woe. tee 517 
The Vagabond King.... 511 
Shuffle. Along. ens. 2 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


PAibott,. George... «<0 owes see Flampure e Nia oe vee ae 1895 
Adams, Maude. 0024-0500 Salt Lake City, Utah ..... 1872 
PCD ce IOLA. oa. 2 op dB cacuee PUES Ville. Addiet se coins 1869 
ames. KODErt tr. os - sere os TeArtrord sCOnn ys ec ccan a 1893 
BEAINES,. WINLNTOD am... beatae North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
BMIRITO WS (ADD 2. 5..:5.< 50 okaeabe suas Tos Angeles, Cal. Soe. ce. 1895 
Anglin, Margaret... . . .i.0:.<« Uttam Canada yous: ae tre 1876 
POT A, Midis cas She nyatbhninka eset TORSISRC corn ea pets haa. 1879 
mrpuckle. Maclyie > on’ rtantae San Antonio, Texas ...... 1866 
PGi ZOO PCa via! s+, + saga hbase h London, Enhvland”'s.. cc. .4. 1868 
Pe MGT Ulla. Aa. Ge pak eens PiaIaLOn ON tac cmniee os 1869 
PASI OINC EOPIO go. . 5 os oinre'e sie ea Omaha, AN CD. cw scivt oa) cect 1900 
Wesaire PICd .. 27.< ip < vebue0.s> OmaRarsNepo.. cs)ecaxcae 1899 
PASSVONL, OY os 0 so 5 seu ah oiase 3 OVEACIIGN IN. OV at stsariy ute 1880 
Puavill, LAONEl ose ss + om a atn nie London, England ........ 1885 
SGOT, ET AI sehr sanytitiemie oP UANITOY Ole everett te, chaser ane 1864 
TOS SS a aera Los Angeles, Cal eas: 1892 
Barbee, Richard ........+.-s Vatavette, indac ena 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... Wirrienvlr Ne ates 1860 
iaeevimore, Mthel”.... snc. «55 Piiladétpitas. Das ca. cack 1879 
gueiryvmore, Jon 220. cocaine Philadelphia. "Pa. 0-3 0% 1882 
Hamymore, Lionel . 2... +0. ¥« London, England .....)... 1878 
Bates PS ATICNC! «69. cha! inieinle ie Portland? Ore 2.7, sac, ay -rane 1873 
Bamies NOTA 2 os sacs * pine louniete Milwaukee; Wis... ome: 1880 
Meenyatyy GrCOTSO) . opi. ais nhaly ae n7ep Dalle PranciscOmCalja. tac. 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice ....2....+++- Roedean, England ....... 1885 
BREE UTA lo 5) 5! ol 5 3° 5-0! che calatat sree England Mosc aun m cae ioneet ei 1901 
Beecher, Janet ......-...+++- Chicago sly! 2th ce. 1884 
Beelasco; David ©... «x5. naicry- San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1853 
Ben-Ami, Jacob ........05+0% Minsky) RUSS Are aris cseits 1890 
Bennett, Richard ............ CasseC aunty, LN. acest ata 1873 
Bennett, Wilda) . wc. . «+ 02a» +9: Asbury 2 atk UN ole, we'suns 1894 
Berlin, Irving 2... 22-006 ++ 0 TSI A Med S50 spe ee Na 1888 
Bernard, Barney .........-.- Rochester 2 Noyce ee. 5 1877 
Bernard, Sani s xia: tp ¢ as aejs ear Birmingham, England ....1863 
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Berngardt, Sarai). 72: ae 2 Paris, Frances: ; 5.25.0 938 1844 
Bingham, Amelia ...5...0+se- Hickville; Ohiojos sassneme 1869 
Binney, Constance. ....a5 avaee Philadelphia, Pa... =. 0. 1900 
Blackmer; Sidney <.4.5. 00.5 Salisbury, Nc Geccs'« «se 1896 
Blinn, Holbrook sip tars jastegotersters San Francisco; Cale... 1872 
Boland “Mary 20. <2 sa see Detroit, Mich.hs.< ese 1880 
Bordoni;: Irene”. hse Paris, France apse at sa. eee 1895 
Braay ACE) od: gen cre see New York 24s cpanaue 1892 
Bradys William Avg. cae cae ee Sah’ Frantiseo; Cale ¢-a aes 1863 
Breese, Edmund .:.......02¢s. Brooklyn; NAV Gee ee 1871 
Pa ONSIG <5 ciniee mentees Stajohn's NING beeen. ee 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ....... Erigland® ‘iio sas oo a nee 1866 
Bryante (charles ey ata ves Englandans. si.) on en cera 1879 
BUCUANAM, JACK <2 ses cain test England wervttes «ee = cee 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Louisville; Ky:*) cp. os sh 1877 
TSI AC, AULLE heer cia diese ieee eo Washington; D.C.0.. a 1885 
BIMELOT. SOTOUICLICK “sie 5 ot iste te 00 Jadianaee. eee ee ee 1871 
EIUEON RAELUUL fos 0c wees oiecaiss,6'%0 BrookivynyeN Wag O20 tas 1872 
Bort, MATION. cto mace heaters Brooklyn, N.Y si. ee cae 1871 
MEARE EAICIC. sacs nets ss Salt os New “Yorks s72% - tien ee 1894 
Gampbell,’ Mrs: Patrick’. .5.... England fos cee. eee ee 1865 
Seabee ICHAT «: sl. pause sens somerville, Mass... suas 1871 
Larusie, Alexandra’... .:.0..*.6 Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
Roars. AAIESBIQUET cus tes o1esy oie oe Rassias ohare eee 1878 
teaver, Irs, Leste nos csv aiate Lexington, Ky. \ aster 1862 
BeaEICLt. WV GILEL ccivn ct nares chou san’ Francisco, Cal". « 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph ..........- New VYotk ><. Sew see tee 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer ...... London "7... eee eee 1889 
SesAtterton, Itth oe oc ats oo oc oe Neéw York" 5. o> ewes 1893 
Seen  CONATIOS yao 25 oe wnt Enigland’*s 0. Soe econ 1872 
siaurcnill Burton. eo ccs 4.5 Toronto, Cans? faa sae ee 1876 
PUTT UE Riana Se fine eg alee Washington, D.C. ....... 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite .......... Cintinnati; Ohio”... aes. 1887 
PeHues 11. SOOPER sc wins ca ns See England’) 2220 o sass te ee 1862 
Clifford, Kathleen ........... Charlottesville, Va. ...... 1887 
BsOuUrnh,” CHAIMCS 2 oa ace + ous = Sysge Maron; "Gartwsan sae eee 1877 
eoeilan. “CSPrirude 0s cle ae aac England’). S077. 3 eee 1879 
Booablan, ROSE 0% Sic cance ee Petersborough, England ...1850 
Cohan, George M. ........... Providence, R. I. .......- 1878 
onan, Georgette o5.5:: ss 6 as seed Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1900 
Rauert, GIA0deIte wo. cot cane Paris “ive 25 oo cs eee 1905 
allier, ‘Constance’. 7.2, s+ wee Windsor, England ....... 1882 


Colter, Williant 40 07 sata oe INGW XY OPES os. + 4 yar 1866 
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Gollinge, Patricia. 2) } 1nanke. Dublin, Ireland seces...... 1894 
Collins Mose cs wise Sees = London, England ........ 1896 
Conroy rank: Saxsn 7 eat London, England ........ 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble ....... London, England ........ 1890 
Cornell Katharine: 3: 2285.00. BUiLalOAINsw Ys sl tosctaeertars 1900 
Corrigan, Emmett 22a. Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1871 
Corthell Herbert. sees Bostong Mass) eaistes.-cae 1875 
Courtenay, William .......... Worcester, Mass. ........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William .......... Guelph? Ont: sett. oe 1869 
Goward;, Noel: 25 cane IRingland (pana. .-stater mete. te 1899 
COWly FANG) scat a te talerettole ree Boston, Mass...... 2.0% ot 1887 
Crane, William Hits. eee. prre LCICESLEL,@ VUASS, eo seek. artes 1845 
CLAavelin Lian iat eecn ic eelien Bostons «Massy <tr. ce eiste s 1880 
Crews, Laura Hope... 0s... < « Sate Prancisco™ Calin... > 1880 
Crosman, Henrietta .......... Wheeling SWaV ave... ace 1865 
Crothers, Rachelle: ities wes Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1878 
Cumberland, John iv. piete ce « Ste lOhn, No Bie: ee 1880 
Dales Margaret. ae vee. Philadelphia,’ Pa. "\. 22. 1880 
Dalton, Charles Py... 20029) <. Poland sore.ts. st he ces ae 1864 
Daly Arnold ¥ih... vector eee: New UYorke:dc.5 sete es toes 1875 
Waiels: sb raniken.*.-t. oes gies <<! 3 Dayton Ohio ce. eee 1860 
PO AW etd AZel AAO ut cles sees Ogdent Utah s*rte. se ee 1891 
Seay either vec. ketenes Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson ......... san*> Francisco, Cal... 3... 1859 
CAI Se [AD att aeetas es ak 6 6% St.Paul, Minty... . ces < 1880 
We Cordoba, Pedro™. =... ..... INGwiay OCs cre ie teat es 1881 
Dillingham, Charles B. ....... Plartrord= Coun, -tnccace 1868 
inehart. Alanis. cons «<2 Missoula, Mont. ...-...3.. 1889 
WDITRICNStEIN TV LECO. (7 ..6.15 « «oe oboe Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
PUPsCy  RICatY iy yr. woos ois e.s 6 Boston e Mass. oi staars cue o.s 1859 
Worson, JOO. Bey. s « vr -aie we, 6 London, England ........ 1857 
TZOUVIEROSY 2 oc avesicens eee oe FLUNG AL VEO went tre acts 1892 
YP EDING. 65 sone ela pn biereis Piuncaryen. =. gatas 1892 
MOTO AE ATION 6.6 6 sche oo: Kunin susie" Duncannon, Pattee. ono. s 1882 
D’Orsay, Lawrence .......... Frio Lani eit te eta 1860 
Fessler VLATIC. von ir) sustsue 4 since Cobourg, Canada ........ 1869 
DEO Wome OOD es a6. e+ 0 oie.sieh> eased Philadelphia, Pages. ou 1853 
DEE pe LOUISC ire o 5.5 on + «Sn syspes New sYOrkich yaa ue tle a ciox 1884 
BOPCO PEA CUED Go... ou oley scnta cuanets 1S oye ues Wf ainsi 1870 
IBIINENE Lacie es Sere Seer OF Png lan Wemeer ar. oateiacrotoe ws 1875 
IDUpree a AIDNIC 2... wavs so ctees © San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1875 


Duse; Bleanora:.........6 Serv ACCT ANO weLCALV. cavieetc c-s:6.s 1859 
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Eagels, Jeanne ....5...520a6. Kansas, City, Masuct 420 1894 —— 
Hames, Clare /asigch. hw Hartford,. Conn: _... 360) 86 1896 
Beeson, Roberfwsd nut. toes Baltimore, Md. ......... 1868 
Eldridge, Florence .......5... Brooklyn sia. sorely. .28 1901 
Bilis; “Mary <ci..k. Fs. 0 sisnteeeet New Yorks...ontwamiec Gs 1900 
Elliston,. Grace! ii... .wa'ssteealy Wheeling, W. Vain 2. i0%. 1881 
Ellinger, Desirée. .0i4 20 2e0% Manchester; Virdee 22s 1895 
Elliott, Gertrude ............ Rockland; Meni? .,-rarun 1874 
Elliott, Maxine.;.... iff 7.8 es Rockland, Mexuve? <a 1871 
Biisier Effie we)... .00.8 s Dao Philadelphia, Pa. .......%. 1898 
Ettige, Julian... .antt chao Boston, Masa: ouis\., fata os 1883 
Exmerson,; John.<. cae. une sandusky,. Ohiot senile .o 1874 
Evtol Lean): aia pantie Sydney, Australia ....... 1881 
Fairbanks, Douglas .......... Denver; Cologise) out. ake 1883 
Partum, (Distinil! . susie aimcok. Hampton Beach, N. H. ...1874 
Parnum,. William 2 0. acti «26 Boston,;: Massa. . Gaetan 1876 
Parrat? Geraldine... +... Melrose;-Mass.y a tees pete 1883 
Faversham, William ......... Warwickshire, England ...1868 
Beaty). Maude. .......+ tities Memphis, Tenn-sstuan) . sie 1883 
Betwick. Irene... ols. said Chicago, Jilly :,. 4. bhi 1887 
Berenson,’ Elsie «> 2racticw<suid: NewYork... . ; sieftatacele cole 1883 
Pipes LAWS NSC) > dans b seateots Newit¥ Of .55)2. tena PP oe 1867 
Bieta WF Oi eal eS re 8d Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1883 
Pesrier  AliChe ss on eet nee IdHanA . cc eats melee 1869 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern ....... New Orleans; La. 7 cates 1867 
Bontarne LYM ©... afas.8 «ach London, England ........ 1892 
Forbes, Robertson, Sir J. ...... London, England ........ 1853 
Foster, Claiborne .........0. Shreveport, La... ote. -si¢ 1899 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald ...... New. York 7, 02.9. aici 1854 
Breaerick, Pauline...» +5 +0 BOStGn- Mass... oe anes eet 1884 
Pere) A PRIOy Japs oc 5 Cincibnati,” Ohidg «202 64 1870 
Frohman, Daniel’............ sandnskyy Oli0" 2. oo wae a 1850 
Peneeiell yy WAOYY SS. Ss ease ELAS "eG eee eee 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela .......... Bteiand 23a eae 1882 
reece, (TAURI sow de > ote NEW LOOK RS sa ce ee 1879 
Galette; William <....'2 >... 3s Hartfortl, ‘Conm ©... 4.00 1856 
Cees HYORE ss) aes wr aoe New Yorkst ss Soa oe 1884 
Gillmore, Margalo ........... Boupiand At is eee 1901 
tareaon, Jarno? S'S >be tee oo Newt Nivea evn. eee 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest .......... Ulverston, England ...... 1884 


Gottschalk, Ferdinand ........ London, England ........ 1869 
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Grey lane, lt elo Middlebury .Vit.csdeees . os 1883 
Grey, Katherine .....0.43. 2sels | San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Haihes, Robert :-T...... aisles Moarncie-Ind..:. nines + ate 1870 
Fiale, Louise Closser .......4:asa0i.!s Chicaga;s [ll so cenpie cision, 1872 
Hall. Laura Nelson: 5.2. :24.. Philadelphia Pa. toehe.. oie 1876 
Hamilton, Hales.) « ac \eciessia" Topeka, Kansaé wiwal. sen 1880 
Hasepden,. Walter. & suid vena. Brooklyn,, Nii Vs sisiee 5 ciee 1879 
Eiseding lame ic 2 dss of un Newnorts.... staan? sour 1867 
CPeris) Samm Hot «26, shise ss New ork», asian 1872 
Higwirey; Charles .......... . ssaasls Eton, bpgland.. ..... dteras« 1858 
Elaves, Helens So.miea ae sielelefatas Washington, DaG. oiasie. 1900 
Hazzard, Jobn Ei. sac ios a3 «sta INEWeY OEE. toy. noo dua ea 1881 
Hedman, Martha... . «0%. sak SW ECENG i nyse dae ak 1888 
herpie .O2 Po og ioa. .nebee Arstralia, \:.. ees. pees od 1879 
Heming, Violetsnioi) ous Leeds; England waiees. 1% 1893 
Hetbert, Evelyn.........,.. swaiwse Brooklyn, NUAY s7sden. ae 1900 
Precberts Victors:. 14.3 .baciuda Dublin, Ireland . 2.22... 1859 
Pepe. Chrystali csasiouavd ane Dorchester, Mass. ....... 1883 
Hitchcock, Raymond ........ Anburog NX gasos eae os 1870 
Hodge, William»... .....52... AIDION GIN bY au. .c.cs Dee 1874 
Propper, Dewoll os. c..'esincis co's INR VOR ate Srey tone iee 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace ....... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1874 
Hoimes, Taylorposce.aoeial Newark. IN... J.. 2 sepReerye axe 1872 
Moward, Leslieasint..acas.- London, England ........ 1890 
TARE) Henry sii scenes RE. Louisville, Ky anise: . cased 1893 
Eimcton, Walter, ....... sctod. wie TLOEOULOS: cisessssossiewe eee ae 1884 
Illington, Margaret .......... Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1881 
imatgsiisabebbasigac, ..s200S0s.. Bridgeport; ‘Connakiu,,).u8e 1871 
Pome Mavyitwioa s,s toate Whitby, Ont. odie 1862 
Panis, Elsia....dwosadt...iclae Delaware, Ohio. .. 1:14.23 ...5% 1889 
Been Cats vals. se ie RRS Jersey City, NN. Jomk<: osu: 1890 
PRM HEALS PAY <...0.25asoseunsnns ahaa la Washington, D.C. ...... 1883 
Neane, Doris iiiii.i0 oes ncias Michigan 9.1. bios geee ee oe 1885 
RePenati EGAN iccicic.scese abeletenelins Dubuque Jae. see 1858 
Keightley, Cyril... sisues ines New South Wales, Aus. ...1875 
Kennedy, Madge ..2.)....00. Chicasosv tll 1 tsetse 1890 
Wertican, .0.M. ese). «cise: Dublin, Ireland aees.. 72 1885 
Reese Goalie iii... SS London, England ........ 1895 


Kershaw, Willette ........... Clifton Heights, Mo. ..... 1890 
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Kigeta, sLessa. « «4% «Vee weromiate Chicago,: Ul nc asccters era 1893 
BKruver, Otto! Okt i sees Toledo, Ohio»... sa ae ae 1895 
Lackaye, .Wilton. ..i2. «Wises VIENNA asp.vcssin de, VENI oot 1862 
Larrimore, Francine .......... Raissia. «J, Tees), HONE 1888 
LaRue, Grace. £3. 28 osetia 2 Kansas . City, @Mos.. Sts. 1882 
Lauder, Harry 253684). Gane Portobello, England ..... 1870 
Lawton; ; Thais ’..%. .ofc«\sie ante Louisville, Ky 2W2Ee% .296 1881 
Lawrence, Gertrude .......... LONGO... jc rave Ve dee Aeon, coe 1898 
Lawrence, Margaret ......... sLrentonyNua)acues octeesee 1890 
Lean, Cecil s.. i. satarrsatets ote ee Lilinois. «....5% 4 Meet cee 1878 
Le Gallienne, Eva .....:..... London, England ........ 1900 
LeV6y,> TEthe] soi iia ie Aotehhy Stele San + lrancisco, Cale. «<8 1881 
LEWIS ACSI is naan au woes New. York, sa... soiten. comme 1871 
Lewis,. Mabel. Terry ... a 204 London, England ........ 1872 
WOAD,. StANIGY. »sfiric let sex ces Earlsfield, England ...... 1885 
Loraine, Robert, 2... 602205. England tis suo aortas seen 1876 
Peta. PAuune cs ses WR. see os Haniord sCal. ein cota 1890 
Lorraine, Lilliany:)s. .. ovine. oss San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1892 
PONT CLCREN. 6 wo axes ods ote ete Holland... Scenes 5 eee 1881 
STEIN SAA LAU EL is ts uw ox Suis oho. pth eT fa Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 1893 
Mack, sAnOrewi 2 ...2oeh ibe 2... tei Boston, .Masst7 . Sten on 1863 
Miack.. Willard. ..4sh« .cciadeiom Ontario, Canada re as-. .8 1873 
Wark Aaya, Klsig brwseae. osetia London, England ........ 1894 
MacKellar, Helen ........... Canada » Visw.snuss cue Mee 1896 
PAT LOWS ask oo en Se INGWSY OFK..<:s. nine SOR bec 1865 
Mantell, Robert B. .......... Ayrshire, Scotland ....... 1854 
Dierivale, .Philipil, ..icseoGkane India »...;..~ sees vee 1886 
Marlowe, Julians...21ivcraier Caldbeck, England ...... 1870 
RMiarthews1A.-E. ..dai. eatin Bridlington, England ..... 1869 
Matthison, Edith Wynne ..... Englands 1.2m acc cee 1875 
Mianae,, Cyril. stats ..ee 2008 -London, England ........ 1862 
Metntyre,, Frank 7. .¢ 4.) Voces Ann Arbor, Mich. ....... 1879 
Biewac,, Grucéh.tk se euaes sias ANAS onions Paget tease ee ae 1867 
Baeighan, [homas «..<esinace ss Pittsbureh «a. ve ee be as ae 1879 
mieiba, Nelligun ssw =» feieen eee Melbourne, Australia ..... 1866 
Mellish, Fuller... .25...0saoa England Gonwcnu tte ee 1865 
Mercer, Berylasicns ates ove Seville, Spain, . 350.5. toue 1882 
Oiuier, Marylin >.. ds «sevens Findlay, Ohio ........... 1898 
Nittchell, Grant sags dees Columbus, Ohio ......... 1874 
Dia (Hains). onload. .eerets Budapesti-cas0 .wkoneers 1891 


Bigores, Clara’, .cwuyes..sedee Omsaha,. Neb. 0300. eee 1897 
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Morgan, Helen iiinc. sougen Danvilles Wiss dae 45h 1900 
Murphy .1 ims ieraecs. tree IRUDEEEIRV take ayn treatin: 1860 
Nash, lorence sens... ctretereas ILEOy NowNie Beira: Matteo 1888 
Nashae Ml aryary aut. a aver eee LEOY a USEY x ncn oa eden 1885 
Nazimova,-Alla cent}, .28onbe.. Crimea; Russia; .:. ssn: eke 1879 
Nielsen Alice's... Geek, Meek Nashville; Lenn nie. 4... 6% 1876 
Nugentay. Cacasain,. Snes Miles}, sc eae ieee ee 1875 
Nugent SiElliott....... 2.2m aosess Dovetw Onieee. cepted. ott 1900 
Olcott Chauncey - 0.7 nn, Pee Providence, Kc Teens. ates 1862 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone ....New York .............. 1888 
GINGUNanceuset oh. cdieen aie. Gakland Calvi wan eee 1875 
O-Ramey,. Georgia £5... 0we Mansheld, Ohiow: .. 2f05,.15 1886 
Eainter,, Kleanorn!. .syeks test LOWS einen ee eae as hoe 1890 
Bawiese Len0Xwens 6 as « tenes London, England ........ 1872 
Pennineton Ann iNs..). ase st< Philadelphia, Pa., 2. tm). - 1898 
Peckins, Osgood, ......... 5 . se/slee's Boston se Mass. shit. se. . Se 1892 
Fickford, (Mary) 2... i...d6 9000. FOronte ao eae eects 1893 
Posty tally. Bates. 5A. 6 83s Néattle,;, Wash... Giese et 1875 
Powers,.Jamessts otio.2 ace eee IN GWA orks ie i c.tue' cates mice 1862 
ES WET a LYTORGCS occ aoa lotote ots oe London, England ........ 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie .......... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1889 
Watabone;-Basil. « ..:.. 2h... eee Johannesburg, “oie. et 1892 
Reed) IOLENCe: |... os octets SRE. Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1883 
Premnie, James yeh... 7.fei's shots ster oronto,- Canada £4.22: 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton .......... Gibraltar aaa. tees cot 1872 
PECK ATC, ANY 95.5, cui bole! to fons Boston, Mass.... sas iaem. 1880 
aichmean,. Charles: i. 0%: 4. den Chicagoqiilae en a ees 1870 
oe, place tie atc ekdoveesls 6 Bostotin Massw.ancdiee ae 1876 
eae, SEPLANCeS) «shares detaee « ee New yY Ork.:... Deena. teas 1882 
Roberts, Theodore ..........- man. Franciseow'Cali. Ase 1861 
RONG AY besics- al, Poe canes Australia \)\...2. earn 1868 
TE Oe Be 6k ROMAS) Wo ue. /c-clehee Vetere Boston, Mass. 7.2.38 5 =e 1875 
RHDEN e JOSE WE. ce RIS ee ee Beloiumiercise-sceeet ease 1886 
Russells Annies, .....-+0:.-. ole eleierelene Liverpool, England ....... 1864 
Russell, Lillian. ..00:.... ss. Clinton. lowaiy15 staat toe 1860 
Rare OV LAEy se, ld stttabel P's. arts teteleld New Yorks. sic. (enaete la 1885 
panderson, Juliata o,f. 5 t 0a Springfield, Mass. ....... 1887 


Santley, JOsepn 2...-2.0..00 SaltcLake City = tae.s <5 cs 1889 
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Sawyer, Ivy...... did. sdlivams London, England ........ 1897 
Sobel. Fritzin... «+ 43 ve glaatgee Vienna, Austria x. d «4h 1879 
Meo, ACVTLL 2oun vou cele a onan Treland: 4. 2etimae bra paces erree 1866 
Seats’ Zelda. iis « «0 =. tne ¢ Brockway, Mich. ........ 1873 
Segal, Vivienne. ....... «0's ose Philadelphia, Pa: ..wielt.. 1897 
Sdwyn,. Edgar. . alsa ..oamies Cincinnati;,Ohio sti4, evec 1875 
Serrano, Vincents). niivelaas New. York, .. 23.4 sestiiue 1870 
sharinon,, Effie... + «+ «4h gitele Cambridge, Mass. ....... 1867 
Shepley, Ruth. iis. «.42+.aeeee News York. . ss«+deabua oe 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph &. .s< 4< <.a<'s Bucharest, Roumania ....1896 
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NECROLOGY 


June 15, 1928—June 15, 1929 


Johnny Dooley, comedian, 41. Born Glasgow, Scotland; family 


name Dool. Came to America as his father’s helper in the 
pantry of a United Fruit steamer. Followed his brother 
William into vaudeville and was followed by brother Gordon 
and sister Ray. Specialized in acrobatic comedy. Later 
prominent in several Ziegfeld revues and in “Listen Lester,” 
“The Girl in the Spotlight”? and Carroll’s “Vanities.” Died 
New York, June 7, 1928. 


Holbrook Blinn, actor, 56. Born San Francisco, Cal. Did some 


Leo 


acting as a boy before enrolling in Stanford University. 
Back to the stage, played many parts and became prominent 
as a leading man. Was interested in the establishment of an 
American Grand Guignol at the Princess Theatre in New 
York. With the failure of this enterprise owing to war con- 
ditions he returned to leading réles and his recent successes 
included “The Famous Mrs. Fair,” “The Bad Man,” “The 
Dove” and “The Play’s the Thing.” Succeeded Henry Mil- 
ler as president of the Actors’ Fidelity League. Died Cro- 
ton, N. Y., June 24, 1928. 

Ditrichstein, actor, 63. Born Tomesbar, Hungary. Made 
his début as an actor in Berlin and was later engaged by 
Gustav Amberg to play with the German company at the 
Irving Place Theatre, New York. After he had conquered 
English went with Charles Frohman and scored his first hit 
in “Trilby.” Later devoted much time to the writing and 
adapting of plays. These included one he wrote with Clyde 
Fitch called “Gossip,” the familiar farces, “Are You a 
Mason?,” “Mlle. Fifi,” ‘‘Vivienne’s Papas,” etc. With 
Belasco he scored a personal hit in his own adaptation of 
“The Concert” and later in “The Great Lover.” Retired a 
few years ago and was living abroad at the time of his death. 
Died Vienna, Austria, June 28, 1928. 


Robert Bruce Mantell, actor, 74. Born Ayrshire, Scotland. Edu- 


cated in Belfast, Ireland, and became an English actor. 
Came to America in support of Helena Modjeska, the Polish 
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actress, playing Romeo to her Juliet. Returned to England 
but came back in 1882 to support Fanny Davenport in 
repertoire. Became a star four years later, playing “Tangled 
Lives,” “A Marble Heart,” ‘“Monbars,”’ and notably ‘The 
Corsican Brothers.” Turning to the Shakespearean reper- 
toire his roles included Othello, Hamlet, King Lear, Mac- 
beth, Iago, and several of the comedy parts. Died Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., June 27, 1928. 

Avery Hopwood, playwright, 46. Born Cleveland, Ohio. Edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan. Took up newspaper 
work and came to New York as a correspondent of the Cleve- 
land Leader. Wrote “Clothes” with Channing Pollock and 
never went back to newspaper work. One of his earlier suc- 
cesses was the farce “Seven Days,” written with Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, with whom he later collaborated on ‘The 
Bat,” a second success. Wrote innumerable farces of the 
French school, including “Fair and Warmer,” ‘Nobody’s 
Widow,” “Naughty Cinderella,” “Why Men Leave Home,” 
“Mr. Bluebeard” and ‘The Harem.” Died by drowning at 
Juan-les-Pines, France, July 1, 1928. 

Will A. Page, press agent, 55. Active for years, after leaving a 
newspaper job in Washington, as a herald for the attractions 
of all the bigger managers, including the Frohmans, the Shu- 
berts, Ziegfeld and finally Dillingham. Had done a consid- 
erable amount of writing for the magazines, was author of 
one or two books, the last “Broadway Beauty Trust,” and 
extensively known in theatrical circles. Died New York, 
July 20, 1928. 

Ellen Terry, actress, 80. Born Coventry, England, 1848. The 
child of strolling players, became an actress about the time 
she was learning to walk, though her official début was 
twelve years later in ‘The Winter’s Tale.” Toured the 
provinces for years. Made a hit in London in 1866 in “Still 
Waters Run Deep.” Joined Henry Irving shortly thereafter 
and for the next twenty-five years was practically co-starred 
with that illustrious player. Irving and Terry made numer- 
ous American tours, and were as popular in America as in 
England. Miss Terry lived in retirement the last several 
years of her life. Died Kent, England, July 21, 1928. 

Rex Cherryman, actor, 30. Born California. Had played many 
stock réles in the west and was just making his way on 
Broadway, having scored first in “The Noose” and last sea- 
son in “The Trial of Mary Dugan.” Feeling ill, had retired 
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from the cast and sailed for a European vacation. Taken off 
the boat at Cherbourg he died in the hospital at Havre, 
August 10, 1928. 

Helen Costigan Cohan, actress, 74. Mother of George M. and 
Josephine Cohan. Starred for many years with her husband, 
Jere Cohan, and her children. Died Monroe, N. Y., August 
26, 1928. 

Sedley Brown, actor and director, 72. For many years a director 
of stock companies. First husband of Henrietta Crosman. 
Died Los Angeles, September 29, 1928. 

Dixie Hines, press agent, 56. Prominent many years as an in- 
ternational representative. Organizer of the Theatrical Press 
Representatives of America. Died New York, Oct. 1, 1928. 

George Beban, actor, 55. Born San Francisco. Advanced 
through minstrelsy to musical comedy and the Weberfields 
revues. Prominent in cast of “Nancy Brown,” “Fantana,” 
and “The American Idea.” His last years devoted to pic- 
tures. Died Los Angeles, California, October 5, 1928. 

Edward Connelly, actor, 73. Born New York. Prominent in the 
casts of “Shore Acres,” “The Belle of New York,” and 
“Babette” with Fritzi Scheff. Played with Nazimova in 
“The Wild Duck” and was starred in “Marse Covington.” 
Last years in pictures. Died Hollywood, California, No- 
vember 21, 1928. 

Theodore Roberts, actor, 67. Played many important réles in 
the drama, making his début with James O’Neill in “Rich- 
elieu.”” Later played in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Squaw 
Man,” and “Trilby.”” Was one of the first legitimate actors 
to turn to the movies, scoring many major successes in that 
field. Died Hollywood, Cal., December 14, 1928. 

Thomas J. Ryan, comedian, 73. Played in the Cohan comedies 
but was best known in vaudeville as a member of the team 
of Ryan and Richfield. A veteran of the Tony Pastor Thea- 
tre. Died Lake Charles, La., December, 1928. 

J. Hartley Manners, playwright, 58. Born London, England. 
Wrote many successful plays, in most of which his wife, 
Laurette Taylor, was starred. His biggest success was “‘Peg- 
o’-My Heart.” Other plays were ‘“‘The Indiscretion of 
Youth,” “The House Next Door,” “The Girl in Waiting,” 
“The Wooing of Eve,” “Out There” and ‘The Harp of Life.” 
Died New York, December 19, 1928. 

Fred Wright, comedian, 57. Born England. Scored many suc- 
cesses at the London Gaiety. Played in America, most re- 
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cently in an Ames revival of “The Mikado.” Brother of 
Haidee Wright and member of an old stage family in Eng- 
land. Died New York, December 12, 1928. 

Wallace Eddinger, actor, 47. Born Albany, N. Y. Son of Law- 
rence and May Eddinger, both of the stage. Made his début 
as a boy and was the original Little Lord Fauntleroy. Prom- 
inent in the casts of “The Third Degree,” “Officer 666,” 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” “The Boomerang,” “Captain 
Applejack,” “Wedding Bells” and “So to Bed.” Married 
Margaret Lawrence. Died Pittsburgh, Pa., January 8, 1929. 

Tim Murphy, actor, 67. Born Rupert, Vt. His first successes 
were scored in the Charles Hoyt comedies, notably “A Texas 
Steer,” in which he was starred for years. In his early days 
was famous as an imitator of actors in vaudeville. Died 
New York, January 11, 1928. 

Walter Kingsley, press agent, 52. Well known and popular pub- 
licity man; with Albee vaudeville interests for fifteen years; 
with Florenz Ziegfeld 1928-29. Died New York, Febru- 
ary 14, 1929. 

Frank Keenan, actor, 70. Popular leading man, notably in “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” “The Warrens of Virginia,” and 
a revival of “Julius Cesar” in which he played Cassius. 
Born Dubuque, Ia.; died New York, February 24, 1929. 

William Norris, actor, 57. Played prominently in ‘Children of 
the Ghetto,” “Babes in Toyland,” “Madame Sherry,” “Fran- 
cesco di Rimini” and ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee.” Born New 
York; died New York, March 20, 1929. 

Florence Rittenhouse, actress, 35. Philadelphia amateur who 
achieved success professionally, playing notably in “The 
Shame Woman.” President of the Twelfth Night Club at 
the time of her death. Born Philadelphia; died New York, 
March 28, 1929. 

Paul Ker, actor and singer, 54. One of the early members of 
Henry W. Savage’s operatic ventures; sang in “Blossom 
Time,” acted in “The Constant Nymph” and “Twin Beds.” 
Born Germany; died New York. 

Albert Bruning, actor, 70. Prominent character actor, advised to 
come to America by Edwin Booth; played notably with 
Booth and Barrett; played the Ghost to Booth’s Hamlet on 
the occasion of Booth’s last performance; later years promi- 
nent in Belasco repertoire, with Mrs. Carter in “Zaza,’’ with 
Blanche Bates in “The Darling of the Gods’; lastly with 
Theatre Guild, playing in “Back to Methuselah”; was re- 
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hearsing with “Camel Through the Needle’s Eye” at the 
time of his death. Born Berlin; died New York, April 9, 
1929. 

Paul Gordon, actor, 43. Family name Thomas Achelis; played 
prominently in “Prunella,” “Kitty Mackaye,” ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Retired from stage, lived in Florence, 
Italy. Born Brooklyn, N. Y., died Florence, Italy, May 3, 
1929. 

Mary Shaw, actress, 69. Began with the Boston Museum; later 
supported Helena Modjeska, Julia Marlowe and Mrs. Fiske; 
played prominently in “Ben Hur” and “Polygamy”; later 
years devoted principally to Shaw and Ibsen; to “Ghosts,” 
“Hedda Gabler” and “Mrs. Warren’s Profession”; played 
with Civic Repertory in “The Cradle Song” en tour. Born 
Boston; died New York, May 18, 1929. 

Harry H. Frazee, manager, 49. From a start as an usher in a 
theatre in his home town of Peoria, Ill., ambition carried him 
to a place among the most successful showmen. He pro- 
duced, with George W. Lederer, “Mme. Sherry,” and later 
“A Pair of Sixes,” “My Lady Friends” and “No, No, 
Nanette.” He had a hand in building the Cort Theatre, 
Chicago, and the Longacre Theatre, New York. Born Peoria, 
Tll.; died New York, June 4, 1929. 

John E. Kellerd, actor, 67. Was leading man in support of many 
early American players, including W. J. Florence, Frederick 
Warde, Helena Modjeska and Joseph Jefferson. First Amer- 
ican engagement was played at the Boston Museum in 1883. 
Achieved a run of 100 performances of ‘“Hamlet” on Broad- 
way. Born London; died New York, June 8, 1929. 

Margaret Lawrence, actress, 40. Went on the stage in 1910, 
made her first hit in “Over Night” the following season, 
married Orson D. Munn in 1911 and retired. Returned to 
the stage seven years later in “Tea for Three,” again gained 
prominence as a leading woman, notably in “Wedding Bells” 
and “Lawful Larceny.” Born Philadelphia, Pa.; died New 
York, June 9, 1929. 

Louis Bennison, actor, 46. Started as a super at the Alcazar 
Theatre, San Francisco; toured with various wagon and rail 
troupes; became leading man for Robert Downing in legiti- 
mate repertoire; went back to Alcazar stock; came east in 
1915 to play in “The Unchastened Woman.” Played many 
unimportant leads after that, finished in vaudeville. Born 
San Francisco; died New York, June 9, 1929. 
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